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In the winter time, when deep snow lay on the ground, a Poor boy was 
forced to go out on a sledge to fetch wood. When he had gathered it 
together and packed it, he wished, as he was so frozen with cold, not 
to go home at once, but to light a fire and warm himself a little. So he 
scraped away the snow, and as he was thus clearing the ground, he found 
a tiny gold key. Hereupon he thought that where the key was, the lock 
must be also, and dug in the ground and found an iron chest. “If the key 
does but f.i thought he; “no doubt there are precious things in 
that Utile box.” Ut searched, but no keyhole was there. At last he dis- 
covered one, but so small that it was hardly visible. He tried it, and the 
key fitted it exactly. Then he turned it once round, and now we must 
wait until he has quite unlocked it and opened the lid, and then we 
shall learn what wonderful things were lying in that box. 
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INTRODUCTION 
By W. H. Audf.n 


M a.i V deplorable features of modern life, irrationalism, nationalism, 
idolization of mass-feeling and mass-opinion, may be traced back 
to the Romantic reaction against the Enlightenment and its Polite 
learning; but that same reaction is also resjwnsible for the work of 
Jacob and Wil’ielui Grimm who, with their successors, made the fairy 
story a part of general education, a deed which few will regret. Much, 
too. can be said against middle-cla.ss family life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but in the midst of its heavy moral discipline, its horsehair sofas 
and stodgy meals, the average child was permitted and even encouraged 
to lead an exciting life in its imagination. There are more Gradgriflds 
now than there were then, and the twentieth century has yet to produce 
books for children equal to Hans Andersen’s Talcs, Edward Lear’s 
Books of Nonsense, the two Alices, Strmi'clpeter, or even Jules Verne. 

Houses are .smaller, servants are fewer, mothers have less time, or 
think they have, to read to their children, and neither the comic strip 
nor the radio has succeeded so far in providing a real substitute for the 
I)ersonally told tale which permits of interruptions and repeats. 

Anyone who has to do with professional education today is aware 
that the schools are more and more being expected to replace the par- 
ents and take over the whole of th9 child's development, a task which 
is not only impossible but highly dangerous. 

If people are sincere when they say that the great contemporary 
menace in every country is the encA)achment of the power of the State 
over the individual citizen, they must not invite it to mold the thinking 
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of their children in their most impressionable years by refusing to help 
vrith th^ir education ^themselves. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of the tales of Grimm and 
Andersen in one inexpensive volume will be a step in the campaign to 
restore to parents the right and the duty to educate their children, 
which, partly through their own fault, and partly through extraneous 
circumstances, they are in danger of losing for good. 

2 

There are quite a number of people who disapprove of fairy talcs 
for children, and on various grounds. Let us take the most reasonable 
first: those who claim that the fairy tale as we know it from Grimm and 
Andersen is not viable in piodcrn culture. Such tales, they argue, de- 
veloped in a feudally organized society which believed in magic, and 
are irrelevant to an industrialized democracy like our own. Luckily the 
test of viability is a simple one. If a tale is enjoyed by the reader, or 
audience, it is viable; if he finds it boring or incomprehensible, it is 
not. It is unlikely, for instance, that a culture without natural science 
and its methodology would make head or tail of Sherlock Holmes, or 
that a society which believed the future to be completely determined 
would find much sense in a story which turned on wishing, and it is very 
possible that certain details in European fairy stories cannot be trans- 
planted to America. Miss Margaret Mead tells me that the traditional 
stepmother, which in Europe is a psychological euphemism for the 
mother in a malevolent aspect, is here a source of misunderstanding 
because there are too many actual stepmothers; one .suspects, too, that 
in a society where the father plays as minor a role as he plays in Amer- 
ica, the fairy tale giant is a less frighteningly important figure than he 
W2& tp those of us who grew up under the shadow of a paternal disci- 
pline. However, one has only to tell the stories and observe the reaction 
to find out what, if anything, needs changing. 

A child who has once been pleased with a tale likcd*, as a rule, to have 
it retold in identically the same words, but this should not lead parents 
to treat printed fairy stories as sacred texts. It is always much better 
to tell a story than read it out of a book, and, if a parent can produce 
what, in the actual circumstances of the time and the individual child, 
is an improvement on the printed text, so much the better. 

The second charge against fairy tales is that they harm the child by 
frightening him or arousing his sadistic impulses. To prove the latter, 
one would have to show in a controlled experiment that children who 
have read fairy stories were more often guilty of cruelty than those 
who had not. Aggressive, destructive, sadistic impulses every child has 
and, on the whole, their symbolic verbal discharge seems to be rather 
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a safety valve than an incitement to overt action. As to fears, there are, 
I think, well-authenticated cases of children being dangerously terri- 
fied by some fairy story. Often, however, this arises from the child hav- 
ing only heard the story once. Familiarity with the story by repetition 
turns the pain of fear into the pleasure of a fear faced and mastered. 

Lastly there are the people who object to fairy stories on the grounds 
that they are not objectively true, that giants, witches, two-headed 
dragons, magic carpets, etc., do not exist; and that, instead of indulg- 
ing his fantasies in fairy tales, the child should be taught how to adapt 
to reality by studying history or mechanics. I find such people, I must 
confess, so unsympathetic and peculiar that I do not know how to argue 
with them. If their ca.se were sound, the world should be full of Don 
Quixote-like madmen attempting to fly from New York to Philadelphia 
'on a broomstick or covering a telephone witli kisses in the belief that it 
was their enchanted girl friend. 

No fairy story ever claimed to be a description of the external world 
and no sane child has ever believed that it was. There are children (and 
adults), certainly, who believe in magic, i.e., who expect their wishes to 
be granted without any effort on their part, but that is because their 
parents have spoiled them or driven them to despair by loving them too 
little, and their behavior would be the same if they had never heard the 
word ‘‘magic.” An introverted child, as I know from personal experi- 
ence, can as easily withdraw from the outer world with a water turbine 
as with a flyinr horse. 

The only danger to healthy development that I can see in the fairy 
tale is the danger inherent in all w'orks of art, namely, that the reader 
is tempted to identify himself with the hero in his triumphs and with- 
draw from him during his sufferings. Knowing, as the reader of the 
story, that it ends happily, he ignores the fact that the hero in the stvry 
does not know how it is going to end, and .so fails to feel the hero’s trials 
as real. Imagination, like reason, is a human faculty and therefore not 
foolproof. 


3 

A fairy story, as distinct from a merry tale, or an animal story, is a 
serious tale with a human hero and a happy ending. The progression 
of its hero is the reverse of the tragic hero’s: at the beginning he is 
either socially obscure or despised as being stupid or untalented, lack- 
ing in. the heroic virtue.s, but at the#end, he has surprised everyone by 
deniomstrating his heroism and winning fame, riches, and love. Though 
ultimately he succeeds, he does not do so without a struggle in which 
his success is in doubt, for opposed to him are not only natural diffi- 
culties like glass mountains, or barriers of flame, but also hostile wicked 
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ptmerSf stq)iiidthers, jealous brothers and witches. In many cases, in- 
deed, it would fail ivere he not assisted by friendly powers who give 
him instructions or perform tasks for him which he cannot do himself; 
that is, in addition to his own powers, he needs luck, but this luck is 
not fortuitous but dependent upon his character and his actions. The 
tale ends with the establishment of justice; not only are the good re- 
warded but also the evil are punished. 

Take, for example, “The Water of Life.” Three brothers set out in 
turn on a difficult quest to find the water of life to restore the King, 
their sick father, to health. Each one meets a dwarf who asks him where 
he is going. The two elder give rude answers and are punished by being 
imprisoned in ravines. The third brother gives a courteous answer and 
is rewarded by being told where the water of life is and how to appease 
the lions who guard it, but is warned to leave before the clock strikes 
twelve. He reaches the enchanted castle, where he finds a princess who 
tells him to return in a year and marry her. At this point he almost 
fails because he falls asleep and only just manages to escape as the clock 
strikes twelve and the iron door shuts, carrying away a piece of his 
heel. On the way home he again meets the dwarf and begs him to re- 
lease his brothers, which he docs with a warning that they have bad 
hearts. The brothers steal the water of life from him and substitute 
salt water so that his father condemns him to be secretly shot. The 
huntsman entrusted with the task has not the heart to do it, and lets 
the young prince go away into the forest. Now begins a second quest 
for the Princess. She has built a golden road to test her suitors. Who- 
ever rides straight up it is to be admitted, whoever rides to the side is 
not. When the two elder brothers come to it, they think “it would be a 
sin and a .shame to ride over that” and so fail the test. At the end of the 
your, the exiled brother rides thither but is so preoccupied with thinking 
of the Princess that he never notices the golden road and rides .straight 
up. They are married, the King learns how the elder brothers had be- 
trayed the Prince, and they, to escape punishment, put to sea and never 
come back. 

The hero is in the third or inferior position. (The youngest son in- 
herits least.) There are two quests, each involving a test which the hero 
passes and his brothers fail. 

The first test is the encounter with the dwarf. The elder brothers 
disregard him a) because he looks like the last person on earth who 
could help them; b) they are impgtient and thinking only of their suc- 
cess; and c) what is wrong with their concentration on their task is, 
firstly, over-self-confidence in their own powers and, secondly, the 
selfishness of their motive. They doinot really love their father but want 
him to reward them. 
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The hero, on the other hand, is a) humble enouf^; b) cares enough 
for his father’s recovery; and c) has a loving disposition toward all men, 
^ that he asks the dwarf for assistance and gets it. 

The second test of the golden road is a reversal of the first; the right 
thing to do this time is to take no notice of it. The brothers who dis- 
missed the dwarf notice the road because of its worldly value, which is 
more to them than any Princess, while the hero, who paid attention to 
the dwarf, ignores the road because he is truly in love. 

The Water of Life and the Princess are guarded by lions; these, in 
this tale, are not malevolent but ensure that no one shall succeed who 
has not learned the true way. The hero almost fails here by forgetting 
the dwarf’s warning and falling asWii; further it is through falling 
asleep and not watching his brothers that they almost succeed in de- 
stroying him. The readiness to fall asleep a sign of the trustfulness 
and lack of fear which are the qualities which bring about his success; 
at the same time it is pointed out that, carried too far, they are a dan- 
ger to him. 


4 

If a tale is not history, what is it about? Broadly .speaking, and 
in most cases, llic fairy tale is a dramatic projection in symbolic im- 
ages of the life of the psyche, and it can travel from one country to an- 
other, one culture to another culture, whenever what it has to say holds 
good for hum?.j r Jure in both, despite their differences. Insofar as the 
myth is valid, the events of the .^tor}’ and it^ basic images will appeal 
irre.spertive of the artistic value of their narration; a genuine myth, 
like the Chaplin clown, can always be recognized by the fact that its ap- 
peal cuts across all differences l)etween highbrow and lowbrow tastes. 
F'urther, no one conscious a.nalysis can exhaust its meaning. There w no 
harm, hov/ever, if this is realized, in trying to give one. 

Thus reading “The Water of Life,"' it occurs to me that the two 
quests, for the water which heals the old sick King and the Princess 
through marriage with whom the new life will come into being are 
one and the same, though it is only by first trying to restore the past 
that one conies to discover one's future path. One's true strength 
rarely lies in the capacities and facultiis of which one is proud, but fre- 
quently in those one regards as unimportant or even as weaknesses. 
Success ran never be achieved by an act of conscious will alone; it al- 
ways requires the co- »pcration of ;yace or luck. But grace is not arbi- 
trrfrj"; it is always there to asast anyone w’ho is humble enough to ask 
for it and those who reject it convert it by their own act »f rejection 
into a negative force; they i;ct wl^it they demand. There is no joy or 
success withiiut risk and suffering, and those who try to avoid suffering 
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fail to obtain the joy, but get the suffering an3rway. Finally, and above 
jail, one must not be a^ixious about ultimate success or failure but think 
only about what it is necessary to do at the present moment. What 
seems a story stretched out in time takes place in fact at every instant; 
the proud and the envious are even now dancing in red-hot shoes or roll- 
ing downhill in barrels full of nails; the trustful and loving are already 
married to princesses. 


S 

The Grimm brothers were the first men to attempt to record folk tales 
exactly as they were told by the folk themselves without concessions 
to bourgeois prudery or cultured literary canon, an example which, in 
the case of prudery, at least, has not been followed, I am sorry to say, 
by their translators. * 

Hans Andersen, so far as I know, was the first man to take the fairy 
tale as a literary form and invent new ones deliberately. Some of his 
stories are, like those of Perrault, a reworking of folk material — ^‘‘The 
Wild Swans,” for example, is based on two stories in the Grimm collec- 
tion, “The Six Swans,” and “The Twelve Brothers” — but his best 
tales, like “The Snow Queen,” or “The Hardy Tin Soldier,” or “The Tee 
Maiden” are not only new in material but as unmistakably Andersen^s 
as if they were modern novels. 

Compared with the Grimm tales, they have the virtues and the de- 
fects of a conscious literary art. To begin with, they tend to be parables 
rather than myths. 

“Little Kay was blue with cold — ^nay almost black — l)Ut he did not know it, 
for the Snow Queen had kissed away the icy shiverinRs, and his heart was 
little better than a lump qf icc. He went about dragging some sharp flat pieces 
of ice Vbich he placed in all sorts of patterns, trying to make something out 
of them, just as when we at home have little tablets of wood, with which 
we make patterns and call them a ‘Chinese puzzle.’ 

“Kay’s patterns were most ingenious, because they were the ‘Ice Puzzles 
of Reason.’ In his eyes they were excellent and of the greatest importance: 
this was because of the grain of glass still in his eye. He made many patterns 
forming words, but he never could find the right w'ay to place them for one 
particular word, a word he was most anxious to make. It was ‘Eternity.’ The 
Snow Queen had said to him that if he could find out this word he should be 
his own master, and she wou*J give him the whole world and a new pair of 
skates. But he could not discover it.” 

Such a passage could never occur in a folk tale. Firstly, because the 
human situation with which it is concerned is an historical one created 
by Descartes, Newton, and their successors, and, secondly, because no- 
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folk tale would analyze its own symbols and explain that the game with 
the ice-splinters was the game of reason. Further, the promised re- 
ward, “the whole world and a new pair of skates” has not only a surprise 
and a subtlety of which the folk tde is incapable, but, also a uniqueness 
by which one can identify its author. 

It is rarely possible, Aerefore, to retell an Andersen story in other 
words than his; after the tough and cheerful adventurers of the folk 
tales, one may be irritated with the Sensitive-Plantishness and rather 
namby-pamby Christianity of some of Andersen’s heroes, but one puts 
up with them for the sake of the wit and sharpness of his social observa- 
tion and the interest of his minor characters. One remembers the old 
lady with the painted flowers in her hat and the robber’s daughter in 
, “The Snow Queen” as individuals in a jray that one fails to re- 
member any of the hundreds of witches and young girls in the folk 
tales. The difference may be most clearly seen by a comparison of sto- 
ries about inanimate objects. 

“Soon . . . they came to a little brook, and, as there was no bridge or 
foot-plank, they did not know how they were to get over it. The straw hit on 
a good 'dcu. and said: *l will lay myself straight across, and then you can 
walk over on me :.s on a bridge.* The straw therefore stretched itself from 
one bank to the other, and the coal, who was of an impetuous disposition, 
tripped quite boldly onto the newly built bridge. But when .she had reached 
the middle, and hcnrd the water rushing beneath her, she was, after all, 
afraid, and stood still, and ventured no farther. The straw, however, began 
to bum, broke in two pieces, and fell into the stream. The coal slipped after 
her, hissed when she got into the water, and breathed her last. The bean, 
who had prudently stayed behind on the shore, could not but laugh at the 
event, was unable to stop, and laughed so heartily that she burst. It would 
have been all over with her, likewise, if, by good fortune, a tailor whogwas 
traveling in search of work, had not sat down to rest by the brook. As he 
had a compassionate heart, he pulled out his needle and thread and sewed 
her together. The bean thanked him most prettily, but, as the tailor used 
black thread, all beans since then have a black seam.’* 

So Grimm. The fantasy is built upon a factual question. “Why do 
beans have a black seam?” The characterization of the straw, the coal, 
and the bean does not extend beyond the minimum required by their 
respective physical qualities. The whole interest lies in the incidents. 

Andersen’s story, “The Darning Needle,” on the other hand, presup- 
poses no question about its protagoflist. 

“The darning needle kept her proud behavior and did not lose her good 
humor. And things of many kinds ^am over her, chips and straws and 
pieces of old newspapers. 
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“'Only look how they sail!’ said the darning needle. 'They don’t know 
\9hat is under them ! . . See, there goes a chip thinking of nothing in the 
world but of himself — of a chip! There’s a straw going by now. How he 
turns! how he twirls about! Don’t think only of yourself, you might easily 
run up against a stone. There swims a bit of newspaper. What’s written upon 
it has long been forgotten, and yet it gives itself airs. I sit quietly and 
patiently here. I know who I am and I shall remain what I am.’ 

“One day something lay close beside her that glittered splendidly; then 
the darning needle believed that it was a diamond; but it was a bit of broken 
bottle; and because it shone, the darning needle spoke to it, introducing 
herself as a breastpin. 

“ ‘I suppose you are a diamond?* she observed. 

“ ‘Why, yes, something of that kind.’ 

“And then each believed the other to be a very valuable thing; and they 
began speaking about the woHd, and how very conceited it was. 

“ ‘I have been in a lady’s box,’ sa d the darning needle, ‘and this lady was a 
cook. She had five fingers on each hand, and I never saw anything so con- 
ceited as those five fingers. And yet they were only there that they might 
take me out of the box and put me back into it.’ 

“ ‘Were they of good birth?’ asked the bit of bottle. 

“ ‘No, indeed, but very haughty. . . . There was nothing but bragging 
among them, and therefore I went away.’ 

“ 'And now we sit here and glitter!’ said the bit of bottle.” 

Here the action is subordinate to the actors, providing them with a 
suitable occasion to display their characters which are individual, 
i.e., one can easily imagine another Darning Needle and another Bit 
of Bottle who would say quite different things. Inanimate objects 
are not being treated anthropomorphically, as in Grimm; on the con- 
trary, human beings have been transmuted into inanimate objects in or- 
deiFthat they may be jlidged without prejudice, with the same objective 
vision that Swift tries for through changes of size. The difference is one 
that distinguishes all primitive literature, primitive, that is, in attitude, 
not in technique, from modern. 

In the folk tale, as in the Greek epic and tragedy, situation and 
character are hardly separable; a man reveals what he is in what he 
does, or what happens to him is a revelation of what he is. In modern 
literature, what a man is includes all the possibilities of what he may 
become, so that what he actually docs is never a complete revelation. 
The defect of primitive literature is the defect of primitive man, a 
fatalistic lack of hope which is akin to a lack of imagination. The dan- 
ger for modern literature and modern man is paralysis of action through 
excess of imagination, an imprisonment in the void of infinite possibili- 
ties. That is why, maybe, contemporary novelists seem to have their 
greatest difficulties with their plots, for we, their characters, find it so 
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much easier to stop to think than to go into action with the conse- 
quence, all too often, that, more apathetic than primitive hero, we 
wait helplessly for something, usually terrible, to be done to us. 

6 

Therein Always Be a Teacher^ College. 

'‘How is it possible that human sense should conceive there ever were 
in the World such multitudes of famous Knights-Errant, so many 
Emperors . . . palfreys, rambling damsels, serpents, monsters, giants, 
unheard-of adventures, so many sorts of enchantments. ... As for my 
own particular, I confess, that, while I read them, and do not reflect 
that they are nothing but Falsehood and Folly, they give me some satis- 
faction, but I no sooner remember what they are, but I cast the best of 
them from me and would deliver them up to the flames if I had a 
fire near me. ... If, led away by your natural inclination, you will 
read books of heroism and great exploits, read in the Holy Scriptures 
the Book of Judges, where you will find wonderful truths and glorious 
actions not to be questioned, the reading of which diverts, instructs, 
pleases, and surprises the most judicious readers.” 

“Veiy well,’’ cried Don Quixote, “then all those books must be fabu- 
lous, though licensed by kings, approved by the Examiners, read with 
general satisfaction, and applauded by the Better Sort and the Meaner, 
rich and poor, learned and unlearned. . . .” 

“For shame, Sir, forbear uttering such blasphemies. .■Vnd do you, 
good Sir, believe me, and, as I .said to you before, read these books, 
which you may find will bani.sh all melancholy, if you are troubled with 
it, and sweeten your disposition if it be harsh.” 
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THE TWELVE DANCING 'PRINCESSES 


O NCE UPON a time there was a king who had twelve daughters, each 
more beautiful than the other. They slept together in a hall where 
their beds stood close to one another. At night when they had gone to 
bed, r ing locked the door and bolted it. But when he unlocked it in 
the morning, he noticed that their shoes had been danced to pieces, and 
nobody could explain how it happened. 

So the King sent out a proclamation saying that anyone who could 
discover wher^ thr princesses did their night^s dancing might choose 
one of them to be his wife and should reign after his death. But who- 
ever presented himself, and failed to make the discovery after three 
days and nights, was to forfeit his life. 

A prince soon appeared and offered to take the risk. He was well re- 
ceived, and at night was taken into a room adjoining the hall wher^the 
princesses slept. His bed wms made up there, and he was to w'atch and 
see where they went to dance. The door of the room was left open, so 
that they could not do anything or leave without being seen. But the 
prince s eyes grew' heavy and he fell a.sleep. When he woke in the 
morning, all the princesses had b*=en dancing, for the soles of their 
shoes were full of holes. The second and third evenings passed with the 
same results. The prince was then granted no mercy, and his head was 
cut off. Many others came after him and offered to take the risk, but 
they all forfeited their lives. 

Now it happened tnat a poor scjjdier, w'ho had been wounded and 
coifld no longer serve, found himself on the road to the town where the 
King lived. There he fell in with an old woman who asked him where 
he was going. 

‘T really don’t know myself,’^ he said. And he added in fun, *T should 
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like to discover where the King’s daughters dance their shoes into holes, 
and after that I should like to become king.” 

‘That is not so difficult,” said the old woman. “You must not drink 
the wine which will be brought to you in the evening, but must pretend 
to be fast asleep.” Whereupon she gave him a short cloak, saying, 
“When you wear this you will be invisible, and then you can slip 
out after the twelve princesses.” 

When the soldier heard this good advice he considered it seriously, 
plucked up the courage to appear before the King, and offered himself 
as suitor. He was as well received as the others and was dressed in royal 
garments. 

In the evening, when bedtime came, he was conducted to the ante- 
room. As he was about to go to bed the eldest princess appeared, bring- 
ing him a cup of wine. But he had fastened a sponge under his chin and 
let the wine run down into it, so that he did not drink one drop. Then he 
lay down, and when he had been quiet a little while he began to snore 
as though in the deepest sleep. 

The twelve princesses heard him and laughed. The eldest said, “He 
too must forfeit his life.” 

Then they got up, opened cupboards, chests, and cases, and brought 
out their beautiful dresses. They decked themselves before the glass, 
skipping about and reveling in the prospect of the dance. 

Only the youngest sister said, “I don’t know what it is. You may 
rejoice, but I feel so strange. A misfortune is certainly hanging over 
us.” 

“You are a little goose,” answered the eldest. “You are always fright- 
ened. Have you forgotten how many princes have come here in vain? 
Why, I need not have given the soldier a sleeping draught at all! The 
blockhead would never- have awakened.” 

when they were all ready they looked at the soldier, but his eyes 
were shut and he did not stir. So they thought they would soon be quite 
safe. Then the eldest went up to one of the beds and knocked on it. It 
sank into the earth and they descended through the opening one after 
another, the eldest first. 

The soldier, who had noticed everything, did not hesitate long, but 
threw on his cloak and went down behind the youngest. Halfway down 
he trod on her dress. 

She was frightened and isaid. “What was that? Who is holding on to 
my dress?” 

“Don’t be so foolish. You must have caught it on a nail,” said the ^d- 
est. 

Then they went right down, and when they got quite underground 
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they stood in a marvelously beautiful avenue of trees. All the leaves 
were silver, and glittered and shone. 

The soldier thought, must take away some token with me.” And as 
he broke off a twig, a sharp crack came from the tree. 

‘The youngest cried out, “All is not well! Did you hear that sound?” 

“Those are triumphal salutes because we have eluded our ‘prince’!” 
said the eldest. 

Next they came to an avenue where all the leaves were of gold, and 
at last into a third where they were of shining diamonds. From both 
these the soldier broke off a twig, and there was a crack each time which 
made the youngest princess start with terror. But the eldest maintained 
that the sounds were only triumphal salutes. They went faster and 
came to a great lake. Close to the bank lapr twelve little boats and in 
“every boat sat a handsome prince. They had expected the twelve prin- 
cesses and each took one with him, but the soldier seated himself by the 
youngest. 

Then said her prince, “I don’t know why, but the boat is much heav- 
ier today. I am obliged to row with all my strength to get it along.” 

“I wonder why it is,” said the youngest, “unless perhaps it is the 
hot wcaihtr It is strangely hot.” 

On the opposite side of the lake stood a splendid brightly lighted cas- 
tle from which came the sound of the joyous music of trumpets and 
drums. They rowed acro.ss, and every prince danced with his love. And 
the soldier danced too, unseen. If one of the princesses held a cup of 
wine he drank out of it, so that it was empty when she lifted it to her 
lips. This frightened the youngest one, but the eldest always silenced 
her. 

They danced till three next morning, when their shoes were danced 
into holes and they were obliged to stop. The princes took them back 
across the lake, and this time the soldier took his seat beside the eld- 
est. On the bank they said farewell to their princes and promised to 
come again the next night. 

When they got to the steps the soldier ran on ahead, lay down in 
bed, and when the twelve came lagging by, slowly and wearily^ he be- 
gan to snore again very loud, so that they said, “We are quite safe so 
far as he is concerned.” Then they took off their beautiful dresses, put 
them away, placed the worn-out shoes under their beds, and lay down. 

The next morning the soldier determined to say nothing, but to see 
the wonderful doings again. So he wnt with them the second and third 
nights. Everything was just the same as the first time, and they danced 
each time till their shoes were in holes. The third time the soldier took 
away a wine cup as a token. 
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When the appointed hour came for his answer^ he took the three 
twigs and the cup with him and went before the King. The twelve prin- 
cesses stood behind the door listening to hear what he would say. 

When the King put the question, “Where did my daughters dance 
their shoes to pieces in the night?” he answered, “With twelve princes 
in an underground castle.” Then he produced the tokens. 

The King sent for his daughters and asked them whether the sol- 
dier had spoken the truth. As they saw that they were betrayed and 
would gain nothing by lies, they were obliged to admit all. 

Thereupon the King asked the soldier which one he would choose as 
his wife. He answered, “I am no longer young. Give me the eldest.” 

So the wedding was celebrated that very day, and the kingdom was 
promised to him on the King’s death. But for every night which the 
underground princes had spent in dancing with the princesses, a day 
was added to their time of enchantment. 


THE WREN AND THE BEAR 


O NCE UPON a time a bear and a wolf were taking a walk in a wood. It 
was summer, and the bear heard a bird singing most beautifully. 
He said, “Brother Wolf, what kind of bird is that singing so beauti- 
fully?” 

“That is the King of. the birds, and we must bow down to it.” But 
really it was a wren. 

“If that is so,” said the bear, “I should like to see his royal palace 
Comp, you must take me to it.” 

“That’s not so easy,” said the wolf. “You must wait till the Queen 
comes.” 

Soon afterwards the Queen made her appearance, bringing food in 
her beak, and the King came with her to feed their little ones. The 
bear would have liked to go in at once, but the wolf held him by 
the sleeve and said, “No, you must wait till the King and Queen fly 
away again.” 

So they marked the opening of the nest and trudged on. But the bear 
had no rest till he could see the royal palace, and before long he went 
back. The King and the Queen h^d gone out again. He peeped in and 
saw five or six young ones lying in the nest. 

“Is that the royal palace?” cried the bear. “What a miserable place! 
And do you mean to say that you are royal children? You must be 
changelings.” 
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When the young wrens heard this, they were furious. They shrieked, 
“No, indeed we’re not. Our parents are honest people. We must have 
this out with you.” 

The bear and the wolf were very much frightened. They turned 
around and ran home to their dens. 

But the young wrens continued to shriek and scream aloud. And 
when their parents came back with more food, they said, “We won’t 
touch so much as the leg of a fly, even if we starve, till you tell us 
whether we are really your lawful children or not. The bear has been 
here calling us names.” 

Then said the old King, “Only be quiet, and this shall be seen to.” 

Thereupon he and his wife flew off to the bear in his den and called 
'in to him, “Old Bruin, why have you been calling our children names? 
It will turn out badly for you, and it will lead to a bloody war between 
us.” 

So war was declared, and all the four-footed animals were called 
together — the ox, the ass, the cow, the stag, the deer, and every other 
creature on the earth. 

But th^' wren called together every creature which flew in the air. He 
called not only the birds both large and small, but also the gnats, the 
hornets, the bees, and the flies. 

When the time came for the war to begin, the wrens sent out scouts 
to discover wheT*-:; ihe commanding generals of the enemy were to be 
found. The gnats were the most cunning of all. They swarmed into the 
wood w'here the enemy were assembled, and at last they hid themselves 
under a leaf of the tree w’hcre the orders were being given. 

The bear called the fox up to him and said, “You are the slyest of 
all the animals, Reynard. You shall be our general and lead us.” 

“Very good,” said the fox, “but what shall w^e have for a signsS? ’ 
But nobody could think of anything. Then said the fox, “I have a fine, 
long, bushy tail wrhich looks almost like a red feather brush. When I 
hold my tail erect, things are going well and you must march forward 
at once. But if it droops, you must all run away as hard as ever you 
can.” 

When the gnats heard this they flew straight home and told the wrens 
every detail. 

When the day broke, all ihc four-footed animals came rushing to the 
spot where the battle w .s to take place. They came with such a tramp- 
ing .that the earth shook. The wTen and his army also came swarming 
through the air. They fluttered and buzzed enough to terrify o^.ie. 

And then they made for one another. 

The wren sent the hornet dowrn with orders to seat herself under the 
tail of the fox and to sting him with all her might. 
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When the fox felt ^e first sting, he quivered and raised one leg in the 
air. But he bore it bravely and kept his tail erect. At the second sting he 
was forced to let it droop for a moment. But the third time he could 
bear it no longer: he screamed, and down went his tail between his 
legs. When the animals saw this they thought all was lost, and off they 
ran helter-skelter as fast as they could go, each to his own den. 

So the birds won the battle. 

When it was over, the King and the Queen flew home to their chil- 
dren and cried, '^Children, be happy! Eat and drink to your hearts’ 
content. We have woi\ the battle.” 

But the young wrens said, “We won’t eat till the bear comes here to 
make an apology, and says that we are really and truly your lawful 
children.” 

The wren flew to the bear’s den and cried, “Old Bruin, you will have 
to come and apologize to my children for calling them names, or else 
you will have all your ribs broken.” 

So in great terror the bear crept to the nest and apologized, and at 
last the young wrens were satisfied. They ate and drank and made 
merry till far into the night. 


THE TWELVE BROTHERS 


O NCE UPON a time there lived a king and a queen very peacefully 
together. They had twelve children, all boys. 

Now the King said to the Queen one day, “If our thirteenth child 
should, be a girl the twelve boys shall die, so that her riches may be 
the greater and the kingdom fall to her alone.” 

Then he caused twelve coffins to be made, and they were filled 
with shavings and a little pillow laid in each, and they were brought 
and put into a locked-up room. And the King gave the key to the 
Queen and told her to say nothing about it to anyone. 

But the mother sat the whole day sorrowing, so that her youngest 
son, who never left her and to whom she had given the Biblical name 
Benjamin, said to her, “Dear mother, why are you so sad?” 

“Dearest child,” answered she, “I dare not tell you.” 

But he let her have no -peace until she went and unlocked the room 
and showed him the twelve coffins with the shavings and the little pil- 
lows. 

Then she said, “My dear Benjamin, your father has caused these 
coffins to be made for you and your eleven brothers, and if I bring a 
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little girl into the world you are all to be put to death together and 
buried therein.” 

She w^pt as she spoke, and her little son comforted her and said, 
^Weep not, dear mother. We will save ourselves and go far away.” 

Then she answered, “Yes, go with your eleven brothers out into the 
world, and let one of you always sit on the top of the highest tree that 
can be found and keep watch upon the tower of this castle. If a little 
son is bom I will put out a white flag, and then you may safely ven- 
ture back again. But if it is a little daughter I will put out a red flag, 
and then flee away as fast as you can, and the dear God watch over you. 
Every night will I arise and pray for you — in winter that you may have 
a fire to warm yourselves by, and in summer that you may not lan- 
guish in the heat.” 

"After that, when she had given her sons her blessing, they went away 
out into the wood. One after another kept watch, sitting on the highest 
oak tree and looking towards the tower. When eleven days had passed 
and Benjamin’s turn came, he saw a flag put out. It was not white, but 
blood red, to warn them that they were to die. 

When the brothers learned this they were angry and said, “Shall we 
suffer de:iih bi-.cau.se of a girl? We swear revenge. Wherever we find a 
girl we will shed h«if blood.” 

Then they went deeper into the wood, and in the middle where it was 
darkest they found a little enchanted house standing empty. 

Then they said, “Here will we dwell. And you, Benjamin, the young- 
est and weakest, shall stay at home and keep house. We others will go 
abroad and find food.” 

Then they went into the wood and caught hares, wild does, birds and 
pigeons, and whatever else is good to eat, and brought them to Benja- 
min for him to prepare and cook to satisfy their hunger. So they li^ed 
together in the little house for ten years and the time did not seem long. 

By this time the Queen’s little daughter w^as growing up. She had a 
kind heart and a beautiful face, and a golden star on her forehead. 

Once when there was a great wash she saw among the clothes twelve 
shirts, and she asked her mother, “Whose are these? They are too small 
to be my father’s.” 

Then the mother answered with a sore heart, “Dear child, they be- 
long to your twelve brothers.” 

The little girl said, “Where are my twelve brothers? I have never 
heard of them.” 

And her mother answered, “God only knows where they are wan- 
dering about in the world.” Then she led the little girl to the secret 
room, and unlocked it and showed htr the twelve coffins with the shav' 
ings and little pillows. 
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“These coffins,” said she, “were intended for your twelve brothers, 
but they went away far from home when you were born.” And she re- 
lated how everything had come to pass. 

Then said the little girl, “Dear mother, do not weep. T will go and 
seek my brothers.” 

So she took the twelve shirts and went far and wide in the great for- 
est. The day sped on, and in the evening she came to the enchanted 
house. 

She went in and found a >outh, who asked, “Whence do you come, 
and what do you want?” He marveled at her beauty, her royal gar- 
ments, and the star on her forehead. 

Then she answered, “I am a king’s daughter and I seek my twelve 
brothers. I will go everywhere under the blue sky until I find them.” 
And she showed him the twelve shirts which belonged to them. 

Then Benjamin saw that it must be his sister and said, “1 am Ben 
jamin, your youngest brother.” 

And she began weeping for joy. and Benjamin also, and they kissed 
and cheered each other with great love. 

After a while he said, “Dear sister, there is still a hindrance. We have 
sworn that any maiden whom we meet must die, as it was because of 
a maiden that we had to leave our kingdom.” 

Then she said, “I will willingly die, if by doing so I may benefit my 
twelve brothers.” 

“No,” answered he, “you shall not die. Sit down under this tub until 
the eleven brothers get home and we come to an agreement about it.” 
She did so, and as night came on they returned from hunting, and sup- 
per was ready. 

And as they were sitting at table and eating, they asked, “What 
ne<5rs?” 

And Benjamin said, “Don’t you know anyr"” 

“No,” answered they. 

So he said, “You have been in the wood and T have stayed at home, 
and yet I know more than you.” 

“Tell us!” cried they. 

He answered, “Promise me that the first maiden we see .shall not be 
put to death.” 

“Yes, we promise,” cried they all. “She shall have mercy. Tell us 
now^” 

Then he said, “Our sister is here.” He lifted up the tub and^ the 
King’s daughter came forth in her royal garments with her golden star 
on her forehead, and she seemed so beautiful, delicate, and sweet 
that they all rejoiced. And they fell on her neck and kissed her and 
loved her with all their hearts. 
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After this she remained in the house with Benjamin and helped him 
with the work. The others went forth into the woods to catch wild ani- 
mals, does, birds, and pigeons for food for them all, and their sister and 
Benjamin took care that all was made ready for them. She fetched the 
wood for cooking, and the vegetables, and watched the pots on the fire, 
so that supper was always ready when the others came in. She also kept 
great order in the house, and the beds were always beautifully white 
and clean, and the brothers were contented and lived in unity. 

One day the two got ready a fine feast, and when they were all as- 
sembled they sat down and ate and drank, and were full of joy. Now 
there was a little garden belonging, to the enchanted house, in which 
grew twelve lilies. The maiden, thinking to please her brothers, went 
out to gather the twelve flowers, meaning to give one to each as they 
s^t at meat. But as she broke off the flowers, the brothers were changed 
into twelve ravens and flew over the wood far away, and the house 
with the garden also disappeared. So the poor maiden stood alone in 
the Wildwood. 

And as she was looking around her she saw an old woman standing 
by ner who said, ‘^My child, what hast thou done? Why couldst thou 
not leave Iik twelve flowers standing? I'hey were thy twelve brothers, 
who are now cban.,,ed to ravens forever.” 

The maiden said, weeping, ‘‘Is there no means of setting them free?” 

“Mo,” said the old woman. “There is in the whole world no way but 
one, and that is viif.icult. Thou canst not release them but by being 
dumb for seven years. Thou must neither .speak nor laugh, and wert 
thou to speak one single word, and it wanted but one hour of the seven 
years, all would be in vain. Thy brothers would i)erish because of 
that one word.” 

Then the maiden said in her heart, “T am quite sure that I can«et 
my brothers free.” And .she went and sought a tall tree, climbed up, 
and sat there sjiinning, and never spoke or laughed. 

Now it happened that a king who was hunting in the wood had with 
him a large greyhound, who ran to the tree where the maiden vras, 
sprang up at it, and barked loudly. Up came the King and saw the 
beautiful Princess with the golden star on her forehead, and he w’as so 
charmed with her beauty that he prayed her to become his wife. She 
gave no answer, only a little nod of her head. Then he himself climbed 
the tree and brought her down, set her on his horse, and took her 
home. The wedding was iicld with gr#at splendor and rejoicing, but the 
brid^ neither spoke nor laughed. 

After they had lived pleasantly together for a few years, tbe King’s 
mother, who was a wicked woman, began to slander the young Queen, 
and said to the King, “She is only a low beggar maid that you have 
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taken to yourself. Who knows what mean tricks she is playing? Even if 
she is really dumb and cannot speak she might at least laugh. Not to 
laugh is the sign of a bad conscience.” 

At first the King would believe nothing of it, but the old woman 
talked so long and suggested so many bad things that he at last let 
himself be persuaded and condemned the Queen to death. 

Now a great fire was kindled in the courtyard, and she was to be 
burned in it. And the King stood abovi" at the window and watched it all 
with weeping eyes, for he had held her vpry dear. And when she was 
already bound fast to the stake and the fire was licking her garments 
with red tongues, the last moment of the acven years ended. 

Then a rushing sound was heard in the air and twelve ra^’ens came 
flying and sank downwards. And as they touched the earth they became 
her twelve lost brothers. They rushed through the fire and quenched 
the flames and set their dear sister free, kissing and consoling her. 

And now that her mouth was opened and she might venture to speak, 
she told the King the reason of her dumbness and why she had never 
laughed. The King rejoiced when he heard of her innocence, and they 
all lived together in happiness until their death. But the wicked 
mother-in-law was very unhappy, and died miserably. 


THE MOUSE, THE BIRD, AND THE S.\USAGE 


O NCE UPON a time a mouse and a bird and a sausage lived and kept 
house together in perfect peace among themselves, and in gieat 
ppfjsperity. It was the bird\s business to fly to the forest every day and 
bring back wood. The mouse had to draw the water, make the fro, and 
set the table. And the sausage had to do the cooking. Nobody is content 
in this world: much will have more. One day the bird met another bird 
on the way, and told him of his excellent condition in life. But the other 
bird called him a poor simpleton to do so much work while the tw^o 
others led easy lives at home. 

When the mouse had made up her fire and drawn water, she vrent to 
rest in her little room until it was time to lay the cloth. The sausage 
stayed by the saucepans, looked to it that the victuals were well cooked, 
and just before dinnertime he starred the broth or the .stew three or 
four times well around himself, so as to enrich and season and flavor 
it. Then the bird used to come home and lay down his load, and 
they sat down to table; and after ^ good meal they would go to bed and 
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sleep their fill till the next morning. It really was a most satisfactory 
life. 

But the bird came to the resolution next day never again to fetch 
wood. He had, he said, been their slave long enough. Now they must 
change about and make a new arrangement. So in spite of all the 
mouse and the sausage could say, the bird was determined to have his 
own way. So they drew lots to settle it, and as the lot fell, the sausage 
was to fetch wood, the mouse was to cook, and the bird was to draw 
water and make the fire. 

Now see what happened. The sausage went away after wood, the bird 
made up the fire, and the mouse put on the pot, and they waited un- 
til the sausage .should come home, bringing the wood for the next day. 
liyt the sausage was absent so long that they thought something must 
have happened to him, and the bird went part of the way to see if he 
could see anything of him. Not far off he met a dog on the road, who, 
looking upon the sausage as lawful prey, had picked him up and made 
an end of him. The bird then lodged a complaint against the dog as an 
open and flagrant robber, but it was all no good, as the dog declared 
that he had found forged letters upon the sausage, so that he deserved 
to lose Ills lile. 

The bird then veiy sadly took up the wood and carried it home him- 
self, and related to the mouse all he had seen and heard. They were both 
very troubled, but determined to look on the bright side of things and 
still to remain ^fitiier. And so the bird laid the cloth, and the mouse 
prepared the food and finally got into the pot, as the sausage used to 
do, to stir and flavor the broth, but then she had to part wdth fur and 
skin and finally with life! 

And when the bird came to dish up the dinner, there was no cook to 
be seen. And he turned over the heap of wood, and looked and loolftd. 
but the cook never appeared again. By accident the wood caught fire, 
and the bird ha.stened to fetch water to put it out, but he let fall the 
bucket in the well and himself after it, and as he could not get out again 
he was obliged to be drowned. 


THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN GOATS 


T here was once an old nanny goat who had seven kids, and she 
was just as fond of them as a mother is of her children. One day 
she was going into the woods to fetcR some food for them, so she called 
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them all up to her and said, “My dear children, I am going out into the 
woods, beware of the wolf! If once he gets into the house, he will eat 
you up — ^skin, and hair, and all. The rascal often disguises himself, but 
you will know him by his rough voice and his black feet.” 

The kids said, “Oh, we will be very careful, dear mother. You may be 
quite happy about us.” 

Bleating tenderly, the old goat went off to her work. Before long, 
someone knocked at the door and cried, “Open the door, dear children! 
Your mother has come back and brought something for each of you.” 

But the kids knew quite well by the voice that it was the wolf. “We 
won’t open the door,” they cried. “You are not our mother. She has a 
soft, gentle voice, but yours is rough, and we are quite sure that you are 
the wolf.” 

So he went away to a shop and bought a lump of chalk, which he 
ate, and it made his voice quite soft. 

He went back, knocked at the door again, and cried, “Open the 
door, dear children. Your mother has come back and brought some- 
thing'for each of you.” 

But the wolf had put onp of his paws on the window sill, where the 
kids saw it, and they cried, “We won't open the door. Our mother has 
not got a black foot as you have. You are the wolf.” 

Then the wolf ran to a baker and said, “I have bruised my foot. 
Please put some dough on it.” And when the baker had put some dough 
on his foot, he ran to the miller and said, “Strew some flour on my 
foot.” 

The. miller thought, “The old wolf is going to take somebody in,” and 
refused. 

But the wolf said, “If you don’t do it, I will eat you up.” So the 
mifler was frightened, and whitened his paws. People are like that, 
you know. 

Now the wretch went for the third time to the door, and knocked and 
said, “Open the door, children. Your dear mother has come home and 
has brought something for each of you out of the wood.” 

The kids cried, “Show us your feet first, so that we may be sure you 
are our mother.” 

He put his paws on the window sill, and when they saw that they 
were white they believed ^ll he said and opened the door. 

Alas, it was the wolf who walked in. They were terrified and tried to 
hide themselves. One ran under tffe table, the second jumped into. bed, 
the third into the oven. The fourth ran into the kitchen, the fifth got 
into the cupboard, the sixth into the washtub, and the seventh hid in 
the tall clockcase. But the wolf foi!nd them all but one and made short 
work of them. He swallowed one after the other, except the youngest 
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one in the clockcase, whom he did not find. When he had satisfied his 
appetite he took himself off and lay down in a meadow, where he soon 
fell asleep. 

Not long afterwards the old nanny goat came back from the woods. 
Oh, what a terrible sight met her eyes! The house door was wide open. 
Tables, chairs, and benches were overturned. The washing bowl was 
smashed to atoms, the covers and pillows torn from the bed. She 
searched all over the house for her children, but nowhere were they to 
be found. She called them by name, one by one, but no one answered. 

At last when she came to the youngest, a tiny voice cried, “I am 
here, dear mother, hidden in the clockcase.” 

She brought him out and he told her that the wolf had come and 
^ten all the others. You may imagine how she wept over her chil- 
dren. 

At last in her grief she went out, and the youngest kid ran by her 
side. When they went into the meadow, there lay the wolf under a 
tree, making the branches shake with his snores. They examined him 
from every side, and they could plainly see movements within his dis- 
tended body 

“Ah, neavtns!” thought the goat, “is it possible that my poor 
children, whom he has eaten, should be still alive?’’ 

She sent the kid running to the house to fetch scissors, needles, and 
thread. Then she ni^ a hole in the monster’s side, and hardly had she 
begun when a kl » pop[)ed out its head. And as soon as the hole was big 
enough, all six jumped out, one after the other — all alive and without 
having suffered the least injury, for in his greed the monster had swal- 
lowed them whole. You may imagine the mother's joy! She hugged 
them and skipped about like a tailor on his wedding day. 

At last she said, “Go and fetch some big stones, children and we will 
fill the brute's body while he sleeps.'' 

Then the seven kids brought a lot of stones as fast as they could 
carry them, and stuffed the wolf with th^^m till he could hold no more. 
The old mother quickly sewed him up, wdthout his having noticed 
anything or even moved. 

At last when the wolf had had his sleep out he got up, and as the 
stones made him feel very thirsty he w'anted to go to a spring to drink. 
But as soon as he moved, the stones began to roll about and rattle in- 
side him. Then he cried. 

*‘What\s the rumbling and tumbling 
That sets my stomach grumbling? 

I thought Hwas six Mds, flesh, atid bofics, 

Now I find it*s nought but rolling stones.'^ 
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When he reached the spring and stooped over the water to drink, the 
heavy stones dragged Ihim down, and he was drowned miserably. 

When the seven kids saw what had happened, they came running 
up and cried aloud, “The wolf is dead! The wolf is dead!” And they 
and their mother capered and danced around the spring in their joy. 


JORINDA AND JORTNGEL 


T here was once an old castle in the middle of a vast thick wood. 

In it there lived an old woman quite alone, and she was a witch. 
By day she made herself into a cat or a screech owl. but regularly at 
night she became a human being again. In this way she was able to de- 
coy wild beasts and birds, which she would kill and boil or roast. If any 
man came within a hundred paces of the castle, he was forced to stand 
still; he could not move from the place till she gave the word of release. 
But if an innocent maiden came within the circle, she changed her into 
a bird and shut her up in a cage, which she carried into a room in the 
castle. She must have had seven thousand cages of this kind, all con- 
taining pretty birds. 

Now there was once a maiden called Jorinda who was more beautiful 
than all other maidens. She had promised to marry a very handsome 
youth named Jorlngel, and it was in the da\’s of their courtship, 
when they took the greatest joy in being alone together, that one day 
they wandered out into the forest. “Take care,” said Joringel. “Do not 
let us go too near the castle.” 

ft. was a lovely evening. The sunshine glanced between the tree 
trunks of the dark greenwood, while the turtledoves sung plaintively in 
the old beech trees. Yet Jorinda sat down in the sunshine and could not 
help weeping and bewailing, w^hile Joringel, too, soon became just as 
mournful. They both felt as miserable as if they had been going to die. 
Gazing around them, they found they had lost their way and did not 
know how they should find the path home. Half the sun still appeared 
above the mountain; half had sunk below. 

Joringel peered into the bushes and saw the old walls of the castle 
quite close to them. He was terror-stricken and became pale as death. 
Jorinda was singing: 

"Jlfy birdie with its ring so red 
Sings sorrow f sorrow, sorrow; 

My love will mount when I am dead, 

Tomorrow, morrow, mor — jug^ jug** 
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Joringel looked toward her, but she had changed into a nightingale 
who sang “Jug, jug.’’ A screech owl with glowing eyes flew three times 
around her, and cried three times “Shu hu-hu.” Joringel could not stir. 
He stood like a stone without being able to speak or cry, or to move 
hand or foot. 

The sun had now set. The owLJlew into a bush, out of which ap- 
peared almost at the same moment a crooked old woman, skinny and 
yellow. She had big red eyes and a crooked nose whose tip reached her 
chin. She mumbled something, caught the nightingale, and carried it 
away in her hand. Joringel could not say a word nor move from the 
spot, and the nightingale was gone. * 

At last the old woman came back, and said in a droning voice, “Greet- 
ing to thee, Zachiel! When the moon shines on the cage, unloose the 
captive, Zachiel.” 

7'hen Joringel was free. He fell on his knees before the witch and im- 
plored her to give back his Jorinda, but she said he should never .have 
her again, and went away. He pleaded, he wept, he lamented, but all 
in vain. “AlasI What is to become of me?” said Joringel. 

At last be went away, and arrived at a strange village w'here he spent 
a long time as a shepherd. lie often wandered around about the cas- 
tle, but did not go too near it. At last he dreamt one night that he found 
a blood-red flower in the middle of which was a beautiful large pearl, 
lie plucked the flowor and took it to the castle. Whatever he touched 
with it was ma e tree of enchantment. He dreamt also that by this 
means he had found his Jorinda again. 

In the morning when he awoke, he began to search over hill and dale 
in the hope of finding a flower like this. He searched til! the ninth day, 
when he found the flower early in the morning. In the middle was a 
big dewdrop, as big as the finest pearl, fhis llower he carried day and 
night till he reached the castle. He was not held fast as before when 
he came within the hundred paces of the castle, but walked straight up 
to the door. 

Joringel was filled with joy. lie touched the door with the flower, 
and it flew open. He went in through the court and listened for the 
sound of birds. lie w^nt on and found the hall, where the witch vras 
feeding the birds in the seven thousand cages. When she saw Joringel 
she was angry, ver}" angry. She scolded him and spat poison and gall at 
him. He paid no attention to her but turned away and searched among 
the .bird cages. Yes, there were matiy hundred nightingales, but how 
was he to find his Jorinda? 

While he was looking about in this w’ay he noticed that the ./id woman 
was secretly removing a cage with a*bird inside, and was making for the 
door. He sprang swiftly towards her, touched the cage and the witch 
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with the flower, and then she no longer had power to exercise her spells. 
Jorinda kood there, as beautiful as before, and threw her arms around 
Joringel’s neck. 

After that he changed all the other birds back into maidens again 
and went home with Jorinda, and they lived long and happily together. 


THE THREE SPINNING FAIRIES 


T here was once upon a time a girl who was lazy and hated work, 
and nothing her mother could say would induce her to spin. At 
last the mother grew angry and, losing all patience with her, gave her a 
beating. At this the girl began to cry so loudly that the Queen, who was 
driving past at the time, heard her cries and stopped. 

She went into the house and asked the mother why she was beating 
her daughter like that. “Her screams,” she .said, “can be heard outside 
in the street.” 

The mother was ashamed to confess the truth about her daughter's 
laziness, and so she answered, “I cannot get her to leave off spinning! 
She is forever at her wheel, and I am too poor to keep on buying her 
fresh flax.” 

“Is that all?” said the Queen. “There is nothing I like so much as the 
sound of spinning. I am never happier than when I can hear the hum- 
ming of the wheels. Let me have your daughter and I will take her hon.e 
with me to the castle. I have plenty of flax and she can go on spinning 
there to her heart’s content.” 

The mother was heartily pleased at this proposal and so the Queen 
left, taking the girl with her. On their arrival at the caslle, she took her 
upstairs and showed her three rooms filled from floor to ceiling with 
the most beautiful flax. 

“Spin me all this,” .said the Queen, “and when it is finished, you 
shall have my eldest son for your husband. Your poverty is a matter of 
no consequence to me, for I consider that your unremitting industry is 
an all-sufficient dowry.” 

The girl dared not say anything but she inwardly trembled with fear, 
for she knew that she could never spin all that flax even if she were to 
sit at her spinning wheel from iftoming till night for three hundred 
years. As soon as she was alone she began to weep, and she sat like 
that for three days without doing a stroke of work. 

When the Queen came again on* the third day, she was surprised to 
find that the flax had not touched. The girl excused herself by say- 
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ing that she had felt so lonely and homesick that she had not been able 
to begin her spinning. The Queen was satisfied With this excuse, but as 
she was leaving she said, 'Tomorrow, mind, I shall expect you to be- 
gin your work.” 

Alone once more, the girl was at her wit’s end to know what to do, 
and in her distress of mind went and looked out of the window. There 
she saw three funny-looking women coming towards her. One had a big 
flat foot, another had a large underlip that hung over her chin, and the 
third had a very broad thumb. They stood still under the window and, 
looking up, they asked the girl what was the matter. She told them her 
trouble, and they offered to help her. 

“If you will invite us to your wedding,” they said, “and will not be 
i^shamcd of us, but will introduce us as your cousins and let us sit at 
your table, we will soon spin all that flax for you.” 

“That I will gladly promise,” said the girl, “if }^ou will but come in 
and begin working for me at once.” 

So she let in the three women, and what queer little figures they 
looked! She cleared a space for them in the first room, and they all sat 
down and began spinning. The first drew out the thread and turned the 
wheel, and the second moistened the thread. The third twisted it, strik- 
ing with her fingers on the table: and every time she did this a beautiful 
skein of the finest spun yarn fell on the ground. 

Whenever the Queen came, the girl hid the three women and then 
showed her sk^.n upon .skein of spun yarn, till the Queen did not 
know how to find words enough to praise her. 

As soon as the first room was empty, the spinners went on to the sec- 
ond, and finally they went on to the third, which like the others was 
very quickly cleared of the flax. Then the three women took leave of 
the girl, saj’ing to her as they parted, Do not forget the promise^ou 
made us, for it will bring }'ou good fortune.” 

When the Queen was shown the empty rooms and the great piles of 
yarn, .she began at once to make preparations for the wedding. The 
bridegroom was delighted to think he siiould have such a clever and 
industrious wife, and showered his praises uj)on her. 

“I have three cousins,” said the girl, “and they have .shown me such 
great kindne.ss in the past that 1 should not like to forget them, now 
that T am happy and prosperous. Will you give me permission to in- 
vite them to the wedding, and allow' them to sit at our table?” The 
Queen and the bridegroom both ifillingly consented to this request. 

The w^edding feast was beginning when in w’alked the three women, 
attired in the most wonderful dresses. The bride greeted thev*i and said, 
“Welcome, dear cousins,” but the fafidegroom could not help exclaiming, 
“How came you to have such ugly friends?” 
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. Then he went up to the first and asked her what had given her such 
a broad foot. 

“Turning the wheel,” she answered. 

Then he went to the second and asked what had caused her to have 
such a large lip. 

“Moistening the thread,” she answered. 

Then he went to the third and asked what made her thumb so broad. 

“Twisting the thread,” she answered. 

“Then,” cried the Prince, horrified at these answers, “my beautiful 
wife shall never go near a spinning wheel again as long as she lives.” 
And so henceforth she was rid of the hated task of spinning. 


SWEETHEART ROLAND 


O NCE UPON a time there was a woman who was a real witch, and she 
had two daughters. One w'as ugly and wicked, but she loved her 
because she was her own daughter. The other was good and lovely, but 
she hated her for she was only her foster child. 

Now this foster child had a beautiful apron which the other daugh- 
ter envied, and she said to her mother that she must and would have 
it. 

“Just wait quietly, my child,” said her mother. “You shall have it. 
Tonight when she is asleep I will go and chop off your sistcr\s head. 
Only take care to lie on the farther side of the bed, against the wall, 
and push her well to this side.” 

Now all this would certainh^ have come to pass if the poor girl had 
not been standing in a corner and heard what they said. She was not 
even allowed to go near the door all day, and when bedtime came the 
witch’s daughter got into bed first, so as to lie at the farther side. But 
when she was asleep the other gently changed places with her and put 
herself next the wall. 

In the middle of the night the witch crept in, holding an ax in her 
right hand, while with her left she felt to find if anyone w^as there. 
Then she seized the ax with both hands, struck — and struck off her own 
child’s head. 

When she had gone away, the nfaiden got up and went to the house 
of her sweetheart, Roland, and knocked at his door. When he came 
out, she said to him, “Listen, dear Roland, we must quickly fly. My fos- 
ter mother tried to kill me, but she int her own child instead. When day 


comes and she sees whaj;«||t)ehas done, we shall be lost.’ 

i(<mv 
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“But,” said Roland, “you must first get her magic wand, or we shall 
not be able to escape if she comes after us.” 

The maiden fetched the magic wand, and then she took her foster sis- 
ter’s head and dropped three drops of blood from it — one by the bed, 
one in the kitchen, and one on the stairs. After that, she hurried away 
with her sweetheart, Roland. 

When the old witch got up in the morning she called her daughter in 
order to give her the apron, but she did not come. Then she called, 
“Where art thou?” 

“Here on the stairs,” answered one drop of blood. 

The witch went to the stairs but saw nothing. So she called again 
“Where art thou?” 

" “Here in the kitchen warming myself,” answered the second drop of 
blood. 

The witch went into the kitchen but found nothing. Then she called 
again, “Where art thou?” 

“Here in bed, sleeping,” answered the third drop of blood. 

So she went into the bedroom, and there she found her own child, 
whose he," '! she had chopped off herself. 

The witch flew into a violent passion and sprang out of the wdndow. 
As .she could see for many miles around, she discovered the maiden hur- 
rying away v/ith Roland. 

“That w'on’t you any good! ” she cried. “However far you may go, 
you W'on’t escai r me.” 

She \mi on her seven-league boots, and before long she overtook 
them. When the maiden saw her coming, with the magic wand she 
changed her sweetheart into a lake, and changed herself into a duck 
swimming in it. The witch stood on the shore and threw bread crqjnbs 
into the water, and did everything she could think of to entice the duck 
ashore. But it wms all to no purpose, and she was obliged to go back at 
night without having accomplished her object. 

When she had gone away, the maider and Roland resumed their own 
shapes, and the\’ walked the w^hole night till break of day. 

Then the maiden changed herself into a beautiful rose in the middle 
of a briar hedge, and Roland into a fiddler. Before long the witch came 
striding along and said to the fiddler, “Good fiddler, may I pick this 
beautiful rose?” 

“By all means,” he said, “and I w^ll play to you.” 

As she crept into the hedge in great haste to pick the flower (for she 
knew well who the flower was) , Roland began to play. And .Ae had to 
dance, whether she liked or not, foifit was a magic dance. The faster he 
played, the higher she had to jump, and the thorns tore her clothes to 
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ribbons and scratched her till she bled. He would not stop a moment, so 
she had ‘to dance till*she fell down dead. 

When the maiden was freed from the spell, Roland said, “Now I 
will go to my father and order the wedding.” 

“Then I will stay here in the meantime,” said the maiden. “And so 
that no one shall recognize me while I am waiting, I will change myself 
into a common stone.” 

So Roland went away and the maiden stayed in the field as a stone, 
waiting his return. 

But when Roland reached home he fell into the snares of another 
woman, who made him forget all about his love. The poor maiden 
waited a long, long time, but when he did not come back, she became 
very sad and changed herself into a flower. “Somebody at least will 
tread upon me,” she thought. 

Now it so happened that a shepherd was watching his sheep in the 
field, and he saw the flower and picked it because he thought it was so 
pretty. He took it home and put it carefully away in a chest. From that 
time forward a wonderful change took place in the shepherd’s hut. 
When he got up in the morning, all the work was done. I'he tables 
and benches were dusted, the fire was lighted, and the water was 
carried in. At dinnertime, when he came home, the table was laid and a 
well-cooked meal stood ready. He could not imagine how it all came 
about, for he never saw a creature in his house, and nobody could be 
hidden in the tiny hut. He was much pleased at being so well served, 
but at last he got rather frightened and went to a wise woman to ask her 
advice. 

. The wise woman said, “There is magic behind it. You must look care- 
fully about the room early in the morning, and whatever you see, throw 
a wtiite cloth over it and the spell will be broken.” 

The shepherd did what she told him, and next morning just as the day 
broke he saw his chest open and the flower come out. So he sprang 
up quickly and threw a white cloth over it. Immediately the spell was 
broken and a lovely maiden stood before him, who confessed that she 
had been the flower and that it was she who had done all the work of 
his hut. She also told him her story, and he was so pleased with her that 
he asked her to marry him. 

But she answered, “No, I want my sweetheart Roland. Though he 
has forsaken me I will always be true to him.” 

She promised not to go away, hdwever, but to go on with the hojiise- 
keeping for the present. 

Now the time came for Roland’s marriage to be celebrated. Accord- 
ing to old custom, a proclamation f^as made that every maiden in the 
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land should present herself to sing at the marriage in honor of the bridal 
pair. 

When the faithful maiden heard this she grew very sad, so sad that 
she thought her heart would break. She had no wish to go to the wed- 
ding but the others came and fetched her. But each time as her turn 
came to sing, she slipped behind the others till she was the only one left 
and she could not help herself. 

As soon as she began to sing and her voice reached Roland’s ears, he 
sprang up and cried, “That is the true bride and I will have no other.” 

Everything that he had forgotten came back, and his heart was filled 
with joy. So the faithful maiden was married to her sweetheart, Roland. 
All her grief and pain were over, and only happiness lay before her. 


THE THREE CHILDREN OF FORTUNE 


O NCE UPON a time a father sent for his three sons and gave to the 
cock, to the second a scythe, and to the third a cat. 

“I am now old/’ said be. “My end is approaching, and I would fain 
provide for you before I die. Money 1 have none, and what I give you 
seems of but little worth. It rests with yourselves alone to turn my gifts 
to good accouiP O* ly seek out a land where what you have is still un- 
known, and yoLi fortune is made.” 

After the death of the father, the eldest set out with his cock. But 
wherever he went, in every lowm he saw from afar off a cock sitting 
upon the church steeple and turning round with the wind. In the vil- 
lages he always heard plent}-^ of them ^'rowing, and his bird w’as tflere- 
fore nothing new. So there did not seem much chance of his making 
his fortune. 

At length it happened that he came to an island where the people 
who lived there had never heard of a cock, and knew not even how to 
reckon the time. They knew, indeed, if it were morning or evening, but 
at night, if they lay awrake, they had no means of knowing how time 
went. 

“Behold,” said he to them, “what a noble animal this is! How like a 
knight he is! He carries a bright red crest upon his head and spurs upon 
his wheels. He crows th; ;e times evety night at stated hours, and at the 
third time the sun is about to rise. But this is not all. Sometimes he 
screams in broad daylight, and then you must take warnii g, for the 
weather is surely about to change. 
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This pleased the natives mightily. They kept awake one whole night 
and heard to their grAt joy how gloriously the cock called the hour at 
two, four, and six o’clock. Then they asked him whether the bird was 
for sale, and how much he would sell it for. 

About as much gold as an ass can carry,” said he. 

"A very fair price for such an animal,” cried they with one voice, and 
they agreed to give him what he asked. 

When he returned home with his wealth, his brothers wondered 
greatly, and the second said, ‘T will now set forth likewise and see if I 
can turn my scythe to as good an account.” 

There did not seem, however, much likelihood of this, for go where he 
would, he was met by peasants who had as good scythes on their shoul- 
ders as he had. But at last, as good luck would have it, he c.ame to an 
island where the people had never heard of a scythe. There, as soon as 
the corn was ripe they went into the fields and pulled it up, but this was 
very hard work and a great deal of it w'as lost. The man then set to work 
with his scythe, and he mowed down their whole crop so quickly that 
the people stood staring openmouthed with wxindcr. They were willing 
to give him what he asked for such a marvelous thing, but he only 
took a horse laden with as much gold as it could carry. 

Now the third brother had a great longing to go and see what he could 
make of his cat. So he set out, and at first it happened lo him as it had 
to the others. So long as he kept upon the mainland he met with no 
success. There were plenty of cats everywhere — indeed too many — so 
that most of the young ones were drowned in the water as soon as 
they came into the w^orld. 

At last he passed over to an island, where, as it chanced most luckily 
for him, nobody had ever seen a cat. And they were overrun with mice 
to luch a degree that 'the little wretches danced upon the tables and 
chairs, whether the master of the house was at home or not. The people 
complained loudly of this grievance. The King knew not how to rid him- 
self of them in his palace. In every corner mice were squeaking, and 
they gnawed everything that their teeth could lay hold of. 

Here was a fine field for puss! She soon began her chase, and had 
cleared two rooms in the twinkling of an eye. The people then besought 
their king to buy the wonderful animal at any price, for the good of the 
public. The King willingly gave what w^as asked — a mule laden with 
gold and jewels. And thus the third brother returned home with a 
richer prize than each of the other#. 

Meantime the cat feasted away upon the mice in the royal palace 
and devoured so many that they were no longer in any great numbers. 
At length, quite spent and tired with her work, she became extremely 
thirsty. So she stood still, drew up her head, and cried, “Miau, Miaul” 
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The King gathered together all his subjects when they heard this 
strange cry, and many ran shrieking in a great fnght out of the palace. 
But the King held a council to decide what was best to be done. It was 
at length decided to send a herald to the cat, to warn her to leave the 
castle forthwith, or else force would be used to remove her. 

“For,” said the counselors, “we would far more willingly put up with 
the mice — since we are used to that evil — than get rid of them at the 
risk of our lives.” 

A page accordingly went and asked the cat whether she was willing 
to quit the castle. But puss, whose thirst became every moment more 
and more pressing, answered nothing but “Miau! Miau!” 

The page interpreted this to mean “No! No!” and therefore carried 
this answer to the King. 

“Well,” said the counselors, “then we must try wdiat force will do.” 

So the guns were planted and the palace was fired upon from all sides. 
When the fire reached the room where the cat w^as, .she sprang out of the 
window and ran away, but the besiegers did not see her and vrent on 
firing until the whole palace was burnt to the ground. 


THE GOOSE GIRL 


T here was once an old queen whose husband had been dead for 
many years, and she had a ver> beautiful daughter. When she 
grew up she was betrothed to a prince in a distant country. When the 
time came for the maiden to be sent into this distant country to be 
married, the old Queen packed up quantities of clothes and jewels, gold 
and silver, cups and ornaments, and in fact everything suitable to i 
royal outfit, for she loved her daughter very dearly. 

She also sent a waiting-woman to travel with her and to put her hand 
into that of the bridegroom. They each had a horse. The Princess’ horse 
was called Falada, and it could speak. 

When the hour of departure came, the old Queen w'ent to her bedroom 
and with a sharp little knife cut her finger and made it bleed. Then she 
held a piece of white cambric under it and let three drops of blood fall 
on it. This cambric she gave to her daughter and said, “Dear child, take 
good care of this. It wnl stand you in good stead on the journey.” 

They then bade each other a sorrowful farewell. The Princess hid the 
piece of cambric in her bosom, mounted her horse, and set lut to her 
bridegroom’s country. 

When they had ridden for a time, the Princess became very thirsty 
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and said to the waiting-woman, “Get down and fetch me some water in 
my cup from the streafn. I must have something to drink.” 

“If you are thirsty,” said the waiting-woman, “dismount yourself, 
lie down by the water, and drink. I don’t choose to be your servant.” 

So in her great thirst the Princess dismounted and stooped down to 
the stream and drank, since she could not have her golden cup. The 
poor Princess said, “Alas!” And the drops of blood answered, “If your 
mother knew this it would break her heart.” 

The royal bride was humble, so she said nothing, but mounted 
her horse again. Then they rode several miles further, but the day 
was warm, the sun was scorching, and the Princess was soon very 
thirsty again. 

When they reached a river she called out again to her waiting-woman, 
“Get down and give me some water in my golden cup.” She had forgot- 
ten all about the rude words which had been said to her. 

But the waiting-woman answered more haughtily than ever, “If you 
want to drink, get the water for yourself. I won’t be your servant.” 

Being very thirsty, the Princess dismounted and knelt by the flow- 
ing water. She cried, “Ah me!” And the drops of blood answered, “If 
your mother knew this it would break her heart.” 

W^hile she stooped over the water to drink, the piece of cambric 
with the drops of blood on it fell out of her bosom and floated away on 
the stream, but she never noticed this in her great fear. The waiting- 
woman, however, had seen it and rejoiced at getting more powder over 
the bride, who by losing the drops of blood had become weak and pow- 
erless. 

Now when she was about to mount her horse Falada again, the 
waiting-woman said, “By rights, Falada belongs to me. This jade will 
do fbr youl” 

The poor little Princess was obliged to give way. Then the waiting- 
woman in a harsh voice ordered her to take off her royal robes, and to 
put on her own mean garments. Finally she forced her to swear before 
heaven that she would not tell a creature at the court what had taken 
place. Had she not taken the oath she would have been killed on the 
spot. But Falada saw all this and marked it. 

The waiting-woman mounted Falada and put the real bride on her 
poor jade, and they continued their journey. 

There was great rejoicing when they arrived at the castle. The 
Prince hurried towards them and lifted the waiting-woman from her 
horse, thinking that she was his bride. She was led upstairs, but the 
real Princess had to stay below. 

The old King looked out of the itindow and saw the delicate, pretty 
little creature standing in the courtyard. So he went to the bridal apart- 
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ment and asked the bride about her companion who was left stand- 
ing in the courtyard, and wished to know who sfie was. 

“I picked her up on the way and brought her with me for company. 
Give the girl something to do to keep her from idling.” 

But the old King had no work for her and could not think of any- 
thing. At last he said, ‘‘I have a little lad who looks after the geese. 
She may help him.” 

The boy was called little Conrad, and the real bride was sent with 
him to look after the geese. 

Soon afterwards, the false bride said to the Prince, “Dear husband, 
I pray you do me a favor.” 

He answered, “That will I gladly do.” 

“Well then, let the knacker be called to cut off the head of the 
liorse I rode. It angered me on the way.” 

Really she was afraid that the horse v^ould speak and tell of her 
treatment of the Princess. So it was settled, and the faithful Falada had 
to die. 

When this came to the ear of the real Princess, she promised the 
knacker a piece of gold if he would do her a slight service. There was 
a great .hirk gateway to the towm, through which she had to pass every 
morning and evening. V/ould he nail up Falarla’s head in this gateway 
so that .she might see him as she passed? 

The knacker promised to do as .she wished, and when the horse’s 
head was cut of*" nc iiung it up in the dark gateway. In the early morn- 
ing, when she and Conrad went througli the gateway, she said in 
passing: 

dear Falada, there ikon han^[est'* 

And the head answered: 

**Alas! Qiicvii'i daughter, there thou gangest. 

If thy mother knew tny fate. 

Her heart would break with grief so great.** 

Then they passed on out of the town and right into the fields with the 
geese. When they reached the meailow, the Princess sat down on the 
grass and let down her hair. It shone like pure gold, and when little 
Conrad saw it he was so delighted that he wanted to pluck some out. 
But she said: 

“Blow, blow,^ttIe breeze. 

And Conrad*s hat seize. 

Let him join in the chase 
While away it is whirled, 

Till my treses are curled 
And I rest in my place.** 
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Then a strong wind sprang up which blew away Conrad’s hat right 
over the fields^ and he had to run after it. When he came back, she had 
finished combing her hair and it was all put up again, so he could not 
get a single hair. This made him very sulky and he would not say an- 
other word to her. And they tended the geese till evening, when they 
went home. 

Next morning when they passed under the gateway, the Princess 
said: 

“Alas! dear Falada, there thou hangcst** 

Falada answered: 

“Alas! Queen* s daughter ^ there thou gangest. 

If thy mother kfiew thy fate. 

Her heart would break with grief so great/* 

Again when they reached the meadows, the Princess undid her hair 
and began combing it. Conrad ran to pluck some out, but she said 
quickly: 

“Blow, blow, little breeze, 

And Conrad* s hat seize. 

Let him join in the chase 
While aivay it is whirled, 

Till my tresses are curled 
And I rest in my place/* 

The wind again sprang up and blcw^ Conrad’s hat far away over the 
fields, and he had to run after it. When he came back, the liair was all 
put up again and he could not pull out a single hair. And they tended 
the geese till the evening. 

\\Ticn they got home Conrad went to the old King and said, “I won’t 
tend the geese with that maiden again.” 

“Wh}’' not?” asked the King. 

‘‘Oh, she vexes me every day.” 

The old King then ordered him to tell what she did to vex him. 

Conrad said, “In the morning when wc pass under the dark gate- 
way with the geese, she talks to a horse’s head which is hung up on the 
wall. She says: 

Alas! Falada, there thou hangest. 

And the head answers: 

Alas! Queen* s daughter, there thou gangest. 

If thy mother knew thy fate. 

Her heart would break with grief so great/* 
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Then Conrad went on to tell the King all that had happened in the 
meadow, and how he had to run after his hat in tiie wind. 

The old King ordered Conrad to go out next day as usual. Then he 
placed himself behind the dark gateway and heard the Princess speak- 
ing to Falada\s head. He also followed her into the field and hid him- 
self behind a bush. And with his own eyes he saw the Goose Girl and 
the lad come driving the geese into the field. Then after a time he saw 
the girl let down her hair, which glittered in the sun. Directly after this, 
she said: 

blow little breeze. 

And Conrad- s hat seize. 

Let him join in the chase 
While away it ts whirled. 

Till my tresses are curled 
And J rest in my place** 

Then came a puff of wdnd which carried off Conrad's hat, and he had 
to run after it. While he was away, the maiden combed and did up her 
hair, and all this the old King observed. Thereupon he went away un- 
noticed, and in the evening w’hen the Goose Girl came home, he called 
her aside and asked why she did all these things. 

“I may not tell you that, nor may 1 tell any human creature, for I 
have sworn it under the open sky. If I had not done so, I should have 
lost my life.” 

He prc.'Jsed b sorely and gave her no peace, but he could get noth- 
ing out of her. Then he said, ‘Tf you won't tell me, then tell \"our sor- 
rows to the iron stove there.” And he went away. 

She crept up to the stove and, beginning to weep and lament, un- 
burdened her heart to it and said, ‘TIere I am, forsaken by alljthe 
world, and yet 1 am a ]irincess. A false waiting-woman brought me to 
such a pass that I had to take off my royal robes. Then she took n»\ 
place with my bridegroom, while 1 have to do mean service as a goose 
girl. If my mother knew it, it would break her heart.'’ 

The old King stood outside by the j)i^»es of the stove and heard all 
that she said. Then he came back and told her to go away from the 
stove. He caused royal robes to be put upon her, and her beauty w’as 
a marvel. The old King called his son and told him that he had a false 
bride — she was only a w'aiting-woman, but the true bride was here, the 
so-called Goose (jirl. 

The young Prince was charmed with her youth and beauty. A great 
banquet was prepared to which all the courtiers and good friends were 
bidden. The bridegroom sat at the head of the table with th Princess 
on one side and the waiting-womaif at the other, but she was dazzled 
and did not recognize the Princess in her brilliant apparel. 
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. . When they had eaten and drunk and were all very merry, the old 
King put a riddle to the waiting-woman. ^'What does a person deserve 
who deceives his master?” Then he told the whole story and ended by 
asking, “What doom does he deserve?” 

The false bride answered, “No better than this: he must be put stark 
naked into a barrel stuck with nails, and be dragged along by two white 
horses from street to street till he is dead.” 

“That is your own doom!” said the King, “and the judgment shall 
be carried out.” 

When the sentence was fulfilled, the young Prince married his true 
bride, and they ruled their kingdom together in peace and happiness. 


THE CAT AND MOUSE IN PARTNERSHIP 


A c'at, having made acquaintance with a mouse, professed such 
great love and friendship for her that the mouse at last agreed 
that they should live and keep house together. 

“We must make provision for the winter,” said the cat, “or we shall 
suffer hunger. And you, little mouse, must not stir out, or you will be 
caught in a trap.” 

So they took counsel together and bought a little pot of fat. Then 
they could not tell where to put it for safety, but after long considera- 
tion the cat said there could not be a better place than the church, for 
nobody would steal there. And they decided to put it under the altar 
and not touch it until they were really in want. So the little pot was 
placed in safety. But before long the cat was seized with a great desire 
to taste it. 

“Listen to me, little mouse,” said he. “I have been asked by my 
cousin to stand godfather to a little son she has brought into the w'orld. 
He is white with brown spots, and they want to have the christening 
today. So let me go to it, and you stay at home and keep house.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” answered the mouse. “Pray go, by all means. 
And when you are feasting on all the good things, think of me. I should 
so like a drop of the sweet red wine.” 

But there was not a word of truth in all this. The cat had no cousin 
and had not been asked to stand godfather. He went to the church, 
straight up to the little pot, and licked the fat off the top. Then he took 
a walk over the roofs of the town, saw his acquaintances, stretched him- 
self in the sun, and licked his whftkers as often as he thought of the 
little pot of fat. And then when it was evening he went home. 
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“Here you are at last,” said the mouse. “I expect you have had a 
merry time.” 

“Oh, pretty well,” answered the cat. 

“And what name did you give the child?” asked the mouse. 

“Top-off,” answered the cat dryly. 

“Top-off!” cried the mouse. “That is a singular and wonderful name. 
Is it common in your family?” 

“What does it matter?” said the cat. “It’s not any worse than 
Crumb-picker, like your godchild.” 

A little time after this the cat was again seized with a longing for the 
pot of fat. 

“Again I must ask you,” said he to the mouse, “to do me a favor 
jyid keep house al«)ne for a day. I have been asked a second time to 
stand godfather, and as the little one has a white ring round its neck, 
I cannot well refu.se.” 

So the kind little moufse consented, and the cat crept along by the 
town wall until he reached the church, where he went straight to the 
little pot of fat and ate half of it. 

“Nothin? tastes so well as what one keeps to oneself,” said he, feel- 
ing quite contCiit with his day’s work. When he reached home, the 
mouse asked what name had been given to the child. 

“Half-gone,” answered the cat. 

“Half-gone!” cried the mouse. “I never heard such a name in my 
life, ni bet it’s nt 10 be found in the calendar.” 

Soon after that the cat’s mouth began to w'ater again for the fat. 

“Good things alwajs come in threes/' said he to the mouse. “Again I 
have been asked I0 stand godfather. The little one is quite black with 
white feet, and not any white hair on its body. Such a thing does not 
happen every day, .so you will let me go, won’t you?” 

“Top-off, Half-gone,” murmured the mouse. “They are such curious 
names, I cannot but wonder at them.” 

“That’s becau.se you are always sitting at home,” said the cat, “in 
your little gray frock and hairy tail, never seeing the world, and fancy- 
ing all sorts of things.” 

So the little mouse cleaned up the house and set it all in order. Mean- 
v.'hile the greedy cat went and made an end of the little pot of fat. 

“Now all is finished one’s mind will be easy,” said he, and came 
home in the evening quite sleek and comfortable. The mouse asked at 
once what name had been given to the third child. 

“It won’t please you any better than the others,” answered the cat. 
“It is called All-gone.” 

“All-gone!” cried the mouse. “What an unheard-of name! I never 
met with anything like it. All-gone! Whatever can it mean?” And shak- 
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ing her head, she curled herself round and went to sleep. After that the 
cat was not again as&ed to stand godfather. 

When the winter had come and there was nothing more to be had out 
of doors, the mouse began to think of their store. 

“Come, cat,” said she, “we will fetch our pot of fat. How good it will 
taste, to be sure!” 

“Of course it will,” said the cat. “Just as good as if you stuck your 
tongue out of the window.” 

So they set out, and when they reached the place they found the pot, 
but it was standing empty. 

“Oh, now I know what it all meant,” cried the mouse. “Now T see 
what sort of partner you have been! Instead of standing godfather you 
have eaten it all up. First Top-off! Then Half-gone! Then — ” 

“Hold your tongue!” .screamed the cat. “Another word, and I cat 
you too!” 

And the poor little mouse, having “All-gone” on her tongue, out it 
came, and the cat leaped upon her and made an end of her. And that 
is the' way of the world. 


THE WHITE SNAKE 


A loxg time ago there lived a king whose w'isdom was celebrated 
far and wide. Nothing was unknown to him. and the news of the 
most secret transactions seemed to reach him through the air. 

Now he had one very odd habit. Every day at dinner, when Ihe cour- 
tiefe had withdrawn and he was quite alone, a trusted servant had to 
bring in another dish. It was always covered. Even the servant did not 
know what it contained, nor anyone else, for the King never uncovered 
it till he was alone. This had gone on for a long time, when one day the 
servant who carried the dish was overcome by his curiosity and took 
the dish to his own room. 

When he had carefully locked the door, he took the cover off the dish 
and saw a white snake in it. At the sight of it, he could not resist tasting 
it, so he cut a piece off and put it into his mouth. Hardly had he ta.stcd 
it, however, when he heard a wonderful whispering of delicate voices. 

He went to the window and listened, and he noticed that the whimpers 
came from the sparrows outside. They ivere chattering away and tell- 
ing each other all kinds of things that they had heard in the woods and 
fields. Eating the snake had given him the power of understanding the 
language of birds and animals. 
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Now it happened on this day that the Queen lost her most precious 
ring, and suspicion fell upon this trusted servant ifho went about every- 
where. The King sent for him, and threatened that if it was not found 
by the next day, he would be sent to prison. In vain he protested his 
innocence; but he was not believed. 

In his grief and anxiety he went down into the courtyard and won- 
dered how he should get out of his difficulty. A number of ducks were 
lying peaceably together by a stream, stroking down their feathers with 
their bills, while they chattered gaily. The servant stood still to listen 
to them. They were telling each other of their morning^s walks and ex- 
periences. 

Then one of them said somewhat fretfully, 'T have something lying 
heavy on my stomach. In my haste 1 swallow^ed the Queen’s ring this 
morning.'* 

The servant quickly seized it by the neck, carried it off into the 
kitchen, and said to the cook, “Here’s a fine fat duck. You had better 
kill it at once.” 

“Yes, indeed,” .said the cook, weighing it in her hand. “It has spared 
no pains in stuffing itself. It .should have been roasted long ago.” So she 
killed it aiivl ' Ut it open, and there, sure enough, was the Queen’s ring. 

The servant iiow had no difficulty in proving his innocence. The 
King, to make up for his injustice, gave the ser\ant leave to ask any 
favor he liked, and promised him the highest post about the court which 
he might desire Flj servant, however, declinea everything but a horse 
and some momy to travel with, as he wanted to wander about for a 
w’hile to see the world. 

Ilis request being granted he set off on his travels, and one clay came 
to a pond where he .saw three fishes caught among the reeds, gasping 
for breath. Although it is said that fish^" are dumb, he undersLood Mieir 
complaint at perishing thus mi.serably. -\s he had a compassionate hean, 
he got off his hor.se and put the three captives back into the w’atcr. 
They wriggled in their joy, stretched up their heads above the water, 
and cried, “We will remember that yov. saved us and will revrard you 
for it.” 

He rode on again, and after a time he .seemed to hear a voice in the 
sand at his feet. He ILstened, and heard an ant king complain, “I wish 
these human beings and their animals would keep out of our way. A 
clumsy horse has just put his hoof down upon a number of my people 
in the mo.st heartle.ss Vv^y.” 

lie turned his horse into a side path, and the ant king cried, “We 
will remember and reward you.” 

The road now ran through a foreait, and he saw a pair of ravens stand- 
ing by their nest throwing out their young. 
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^‘Away with you, you gallows birds,” they were saying. “We can’t 
feed you any longer.^ You are old enough to look after yourselves.” 

The poor little nestlings lay on the ground, fluttering and flapping 
their wings and crying: “We poor helpless children must feed ourselves, 
and we can’t even flyl We shall die of hunger. There is nothing else 
for it.” 

The good youth dismounted, killed his horse with his sword, and 
left the carcass as food for the young ravens. They hopped up to it and 
cried, “We will remember and reward you.” 

Now he had to depend upon his own legs, and after going a long way 
he came to a large town. There was much noise and bustle in the 
streets, where a man on horseback was making a proclamation. 

“The King’s daughter seeks a husband, but anyone who wishes to 
sue for her hand must accomplish a hard task. And if he does not bring 
it to a successful issue, he will forfeit his life.” Many had already at- 
tempted the task, but they had risked their lives in vain. 

When the youth saw the Princess, he was so dazzled by her beauty 
that he forgot all danger, at once soi:(ght an audience of the King, and 
announced himself as a suitor. 

He was immediately led out to the seashore, and a golden ring was 
thrown into the water before his eyes. Then the King ordered him to 
fetch it out from the depths of the sea, adding, “If you come to land 
without it, you will be thrown back every time till you perish in the 
waves.” 

Everyone pitied the handsome youth, but they had to go and leave 
him standing solitary on the seashore. 

He was pondering over what he should do when all at once he saw 
three Ashes swimming towards him. They were no others than the very 
on6s‘wJliose lives he had saved. The middle one carried a mussel shell 
in its mouth, which it laid on the sand at the feet of the youth. When 
he picked it up and opened it, there lay the ring. 

Full of joy, he took it to the King, expecting that he would give him 
the promised reward. The proud Princess, however, when she heard 
that he was not her equal, despLsed him and demanded that he should 
perform yet another ta.sk. So she went into the garden herself, and 
strewed ten sacks of millet seeds among the grass. 

“He must pick up every one of the seeds before the sun rises tomor- 
row morning,” said she. “Not even a grain must be missing.” 

The youth sat miserably in the^garden, wondering how it could pos- 
sibly be done. But as he could not think of a plan, he remained sadly 
waiting for the dawn which would bring death to him. 

But when the Arst sunbeams felkon the garden, he saw the ten sacks 
full to the top, and not a grain was missing. The ant king had come in 
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the night with thousands and thousands of his ants, and the grateful 
creatures had picked up the millet and filled the sacks. 

The Princess came into the garden herself, and saw with amazement 
that the youth had completed the task. 

But still she could not control her proud heart, and she said, “Even 
if he has accomplished these two tasks, he shall not become my husband 
till he brings me an apple from the tree of life.” 

The youth had no idea where to find the tree of life. He started off, 
however, meaning to walk as far as his legs would carry him, but he had 
no hope of finding it. 

When he had traveled through three kingdoms, he was passing one 
night through a great forest, and he lay down under a tree to sleep. He 
. heard a rustling among the branches, and a golden apple fell into his 
hand. 

At the same time three ravens flew clown and perched on his knee, 
and said, “We are the young ravens you saved from death. When we 
grew big and heard that you were looking for the golden apple, we flew 
across the sea to the end of the world, where the tree of life stands, and 
brought you the apple.” 

The youth, delighted, started on his homeward journey and took 
the golden apple to the beautiful Princess, who had now no further 
excuse to offer. 

They divided the apple of life and ate it together, and then her heart 
was filled with love for him, and they lived happily to a great age. 


THE FROG PRINCE 


I N THE OLD TIMES, when it was still of some use to wish for the thing 
one w’anted, there lived a king whose daughters w’ere all handsome, 
but the youngest was so beautiful that the sun himself, w^ho has seen 
so much, wondered at her beauty each time he shone over her. Near 
the royal castle there was a great dark w^ood, and in the w^ood under an 
old linden tree was a well. When the day was hot, the King’s daughter 
used to go forth into the wood and sit by the brink of the cool well. 
And if the time seemed long, she would take out a golden ball and throw 
it up and catch it again, and this was her favorite pastime. 

Now it happened one day that the golden ball, instead of falling back 
into the maiden’s little hand which had sent it aloft, dropped to the 
ground near the edge of the well ind rolled in. The King s daughter 
followed it with her eyes as it sank, but the well was deep — ^so deep 
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that the bottom could not be seen. Then she began to weep^ and she 
'wept and wept as if she could never be comforted. 

And in the midst of her weeping she heard a voice saying to her, 
“What ails you, King’s daughter? Your tears would melt a heart of 
stone.” 

And when she looked to see where the voice came from, there was 
nothing but a frog stretching his thick ugly head out of the water. 

“Oh, is it you, old waddler?” said she. “I weep because my golden 
ball has fallen into the w'dl.” 

“Never mind. Do not weep,” said the frog. “I can help you. But what 
will you give me if 1 fetch up your ball?” 

“Whatever you like, dear frog,” said she. “Any of my clothes, my 
pearls and jewels, or even the golden crown that T wear.” 

“Your clothes, your pearls and jewels, and your golden crown are 
not for me,” answered the frog. “But if you would love me, and have 
me for your companion and playfellow, and let me sit by you at table 
and eat from your plate and drink from your cup. and sleep in your 
little bed — if you would i)romise all this, then would I dive below the 
water and fetch you your golden ball again.” 

“Oh yes,” she answered. “1 will promise it all, whatever you want, 
if you will only get me my ball again.” 

But she thought to herself, “What nonsense he talks! As if he could 
do anything but sit in the water and croak with the other frogs, or could 
possibly be anyone’s companion!” 

But the frog, as soon as he heard her i>romise, drew his head under 
the water and sank down out of sight. But after a while he came to the 
surface again with the ball in his mouth, and he threw it on the gra.ss. 

The King s daughter was overjoyed to see her pretty plaything again, 
anci she caught it up And ran off with it. 

“Stop, stop!” cried the frog. “Take me up too. I cannot run as fast 
as you!” 

But it was of no u.se, for croak, croak after her as he might, she would 
not listen to him. In.?tead, she hastened home and very .soon forgot all 
about the poor frog, w'ho had to betake himself to his well again. 

The next day, when the King s daughter w-as sitting at tal)le with the 
King and all the court, and was eating from her golden plate, there 
came something pitter-patter up the marble stairs, and then there came 
a knocking at the door and a voice crying, “King’s youngest daughter, 
let me in!” 

And she got up and ran to see who it could be, but when she opened 
the door, there was the frog sitting outside. Then she shut the door 
hastily and went back to her seat, feeling very uneasy. 

The King noticed how quickly her heart was beating and .said, 
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“My child, what are you afraid of? Is there a giant standing at the 
door ready to carry you away?” 

“Oh no,” answered she. “No giant, but a horrid frog.” 

“And what does the frog want?” asked the King. 

“Oh, dear father,” answered she. “when I was sitting by the well 
yesterday playing with my golden ball, it fell into the water. And while 
I was crying for the loss of it, the frog came and got it again for me on 
condition I would let him be my companion. I never thought that he 
could leave the water and come after me, but there he is now outside 
the door, and he wants to come in to me.” 

And then they all heard him knocking the second time and crying: 

"K inti's yn7mt'est dautihter. 

Open to me! 

JjV the well water 
What promised you me? 

youm^est daughter ^ 

Now open to tne!'* 

“That which you have promised must you perform,” said the King 
sternly. “So go now and let him in.” 

So .sh^ wii't ai'id open(‘d the door and the frog hopped in, following 
at hei heels til! she reached her chair. 

Then he stopped and cried, “Lift me up to sit by you." But she de- 
layed doing so until the King ordered her. 

When once t' • fuig was on the chair, he wanted to get on the table, 
and there he sat and saiil, “Now^ pu.sh 3'our golden plate a little nearer 
.so that wo may cut together," 

And so she did, but evciybody could see how unwilling she was. And 
the frog feasted heartily, but ever\" mor.sel seemed to stick in her throat. 

“I have had enough now,” said the f og at last. “And as I am tired, 
you must carry me to j’our room and make ready your silken bed, anci 
we will lie down and go to .'^leej>.” 

Then the King's daughter began to w^eep and w’as afraid of the cold 
frog, w'hom nothing would satish" but he must sleep in her pretty clean 
bed. 

Now the King grew angry with her and said, “What you have prom- 
ised in your time of necessity, you must now perform." 

So she picked up the frog with her finger and thumb, carried him 
upstairs, and put him in a corner. Aq^ when .she had lain down to sleep, 
he came creeping up, saying, “I am tired and want sleep as much as 
you. Take me up or I will tell your father." 

Then she felt beside herself with rage and, picking hi’' up, she 
threw him with all her strength agafnst the wall, crying. ‘Now will you 
be quiet, you horrid frog?” 
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. But as he fell he ceased to be a frog, and became all at once a prince 
with beautiful kind epes. And it came to pass that with her father’s con- 
sent they became bride and bridegroom. And he told her how a wicked 
witch had bound him by her spells, and how no one but she alone could 
have released him, and that they two would go together to his father’s 
kingdom. 

And there came to the door a carriage drawn by eight white horses, 
with white plumes on their heads and with golden harness, and behind 
the carriage, faithful Henry, the servant of the young Prince, was stand- 
ing. Now, faithful Htnry had suffered such care and pain when his 
master was turned into a frog that he had been obliged to wear three 
iron bands over his heart, to keep it from breaking with trouble and 
anxiety. When the carriage started to take the Prince to his kingdom, 
and faithful Henry had helped them both in, he got up behind and 
was full of joy at his master’s deliverance. 

And when they had gone a part of the way, the Prince heard a sound 
at the back of the carriage as if something had broken, and he turned 
round and cried, “Henry, the wheel must be breaking!” 

But Henry answered: 

^^Tke wheel does not break; 

*Tis the band ronnd my heart 
That, to lessen its ache, 

When I grieved for your sake, 

I bound round my heart/* 

Again and yet once again there vras the same sound, and the Prince 
thought it must be the wheel breaking, but it was the breaking of the 
other bands from faithful Henry’s heart, because it was now so relieved 
and happy. 


THE PINK 


T here was once a queen who had not been blessed with children. 

She prayed every morning as she walked in her garden that a son 
or daughter might be given to her. Then one day an angel came, and 
said to her, “Be content. You shall have a son, and he shall be endqwed 
with the power of wishing, so that whatsoever he wishes for shall be 
granted to him.” She hurried to the King and told him the joyful news. 
When the time came, a son was bovn to them and they were filled with 
delight. 
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Every morning the Queen used to take her little son into the gardens 
where the wild animals were kept, to bathe him*’in a clear sparkling 
fountain. It happened one day, when the child was a little older, that 
as she sat with him on her lap she fell asleep. 

The old cook, who knew that the child had the power of wishing, 
came by and stole it. He also killed a chicken and dropped some of its 
blood on the Queen’s garments. Then he took the child away to a secret 
place where he placed it out to be nursed. Then he ran back to the 
King and accused the Queen of having allowed her child to be carried 
off by a wild animal. 

When the King saw the blood on the Queen’s garments, he believed 
the story and was overwhelmed with anger. He caused a high tower to 
l)e built, into which neither the sun nor the moon could penetrate. Then 
file ordered his wife to be shut up in it and the door walled up. She 
was to stay there for seven years without eating or drinking, so she 
would gradually pine away. But two angels from heaven, in the shape 
of white doves, came to her, bringing food twice a day till the seven 
years were ended. 

Meanwhile the cook thought, ‘‘If the child really has the power of 
wishing, anu 1 itay here, I might easily fall into disgrace.” So he left 
the palace and went to the boy, w’ho was then old enough to talk, and 
said to him, “Wish for a beautiful castle, with a garden and everything 
belonging to it.” Hardly had the words passed the boy’s lips than all 
that he had asked lor w^as there. 

After a time the cook said, “It is not good for you to be so much 
alone. Wish for a beautiful maiden to be your companion.” 

The Prince uttered the wish and immediately a maiden stood be- 
fore them, more beautiful than any painier could paint. So they grew 
very fond of each other and played together, while the old cook went 
out hunting like any grand gentleman. But the idea came to him one 
day that the Prince might wish to go to his father some time, and he 
would thereby be placed in a very awkward position. So he took the 
maiden aside, and said to her, “Tonight when the boy is asleep, go and 
drive this knife into his heart. Then bring me his heart and his tongue. 
If you fail to do it you will lose your own life.” 

Then he went aw’ay, but when the next day came the maiden had not 
yet obeyed his command. She said, “Why should I shed his innocent 
blood, when he has ne\er done han»to any creature in his life?” 

The cook again said, “If you do not obey me you will lose your own 
life.” 

When he had gone away, she ord^ed a young hind to be brought and 
killed. Then she cut out its heart and its tongue and put them on a dish. 
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When she saw the old man coming, she said to the boy, “Get into bed 
and cover yourself completely.” 

The old scoundrel came in and said, “Where are the tongue and the 
heart of the boy?” 

The maiden gave him the dish, but the Prince threw off the coverings 
and said, “You old sinner, why did you want to kill me? Now hear your 
sentence. You shall be turned into a black poodle with a gold chain 
round your neck, and you shall be made to eat live coals so that flames 
of fire will come out of your mouth.” 

As he said the words, the old man was changed into a black ])oodle 
with a gold chain round his neck, and the scullions brought live coals 
which he had to eat till the flames poured out of his mouth. 

The Prince stayed on at the castle for a time, thinking of his mother, 
and wondering if she were still alive. At last he said to the maiden, “I 
am going into my own country. If you like, you can go with me. I will 
take you.” 

She answered, “Alas, it is so far off, and what should 1 do in a strange 
country where I know no one?” 

As she did not wish to go, and yet they could not bear to be parted, 
he changed her into a beautiful pink which he took with him. 

Then he set out on his journey, and the poodle was made to run 
alongside till the Prince reached his own country. There, he went 
straight to the tower where his mother was imprisoned, and as the tower 
was so very high, he wished for a ladder to reach the top. Then he 
climbed up, looked in, and cried, “Dearest mother, lady Queen, are 
you still alive?” 

She, thinking it was the angels w^ho brought her food, said, “1 have 
just eaten. I do not want anything more.” 

Ihen he said, “I am your own dear son w^hom the wild animals were 
supposed to have devoured. But I am still alive and I shall soon come 
and rescue you.” 

Then he got down and went to his father. He had himself announced 
as a strange huntsman, anxious to take service with the King. The 
King said, “Yes, if he is skilled in game preserving, and can procure 
plenty of venison, I will engage him. But there has never before been 
any game in the whole district.” 

The huntsman promised to procure as much game as the King could 
possibly require for the royal table. 

Then he called the whole hunt together and ordered them all to come 
into the forest with him. He cau.sed a great circle to be enclosed, with 
only one outlet. Then he took his place in the middle and began to wish 
as hard as he could. Immediatelyf over two hundred head of game 
came running into the enclosure. These the huntsmen had to shoot, 
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and then they were piled onto sixty country wagons and driven home 
to the King. So for once he was able to load his b^ard with game, after 
having had none for many years. 

The King was much pleased and commanded his whole court to a 
banquet on the following day. When they were all assembled, he said 
to the huntsman, “You shall sit by me because you are so clever.” 

He answered, “My lord and King, may it please Your Majesty, I am 
only a poor huntsman!” 

The King, however, insisted and said, “I command 3''ou to sit by 
me.” 

As he sat there, his thoughts wandered to his dear mother, and he 
wished one of the courtiers would speak of her. Hardly had he wished 
it than the Lord Hign Marsnal said. “Your Majesty, we are all rejoic- 
"kig here. How fares it wiih Her Majesty the Queen? Is she still alive 
in the tower or has she perisned?” 

lUit the King answererl, “She allowed my beloved son to he devoured 
by W’ild animals, and I do not wish to hear an\'thing about her.” 

Then the huntsman stood up and said, ''Gracious father, she is stdl 
alive, and T am her son. 1 was not devoured b\' wild animals, but T was 
taken a^':'.}' b\’' the scounrlrel of a cook. He stole me while my mother 
was a.sl(iep, and sprinkled her garments with the blood of a chicken.” 
Then he brought up the black poodle with the golden chain and said, 
“This is the villain.” 

He ordered som live coal.s to be bnmght, which he made the dog 
eat in the sight of all the people till the llames poured out of his mouth. 
Then he a.sked the King if he would like to .see the cook in his true 
shape, and wished him back, and there he stood in his white apron 
with his knife at his side. 

Tlie King was furious when he saw him and ordered him to be thrown 
into the deejiest dungeon. I'lien the huntsman said further. “My fathc-, 
would like to see the maiden who .so tenderh' saved my life when 
she was ordered to kill me, although by so doing she might have lost her 
own life?” 

The King answered, “^^s. T will gladly see her.” 

Then his son said, “Gracious father, I will show’ her to you first in 
the guise of a beautiful jlow'er.” 

He put his hand into his pocket and brought out the pink. It w’as a 
finer one than the King had ever seen before. Then his son said, “Now 
I will show her to yoi in her true fwm.” 

The moment his wish was uttered, she stood before them in all her 
beauty, which w^as greater than any artist could paint. 

The King sent ladies and genllemen-in-w^aiting to the tower to 
bring the Queen back to his ro\'ai table. But when thev reached the 
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tower they found that she would no longer eat or drink. She said, 'The 
merciful God, who h'ls preserved my life so long, will soon release me 
now.’' 

Three days afterwards she died. At her burial the two white doves 
which had brought her food during her captivity followed and hovered 
over her grave. 

The old King caused the wicked cook to be torn into four quarters, 
but his own heart was filled with grief and remorse, and he died soon 
after. 

His son married the beautiful maiden he had brought home with him 
as a flower, and for all I know they may be living still. 


THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE 


T here was once a fisherman who lived with his wife in a miserable 
little hovel close to the sea. He went to fish every day, and he 
fished and fished, and at last one day as he was sitting looking deep 
down into the shining water, he felt something on his line. When he 
hauled it up, there was a big flounder on the end of the line. 

The flounder said to him, “Listen, fisherman, I beg you not to kill 
me. I am no common flounder. I am an enchanted prince! What good 
will it do you to kill me? 1 shan’t be good to eat. Put me back into the 
water and leave me to swim about.” 

“Ho! ho!” said the fisherman. “You need not make so many w'ords 
about it. I am quite ready to put back a flounder that can talk." .\nd 
so faying, he put ba^rk the flounder into the shining water and it sank 
down' to the bottom, leaving a streak of blood behind it. Then the 
fisherman got up and went back to his wife in the hovel. 

“Husband,” she said, “have you caught anything today?” 

“No,” said the man. “All I caught was one flounder. And he said he 
was an enchanted prince, so I put him back into the water.” 

“Did you not wish for anything then?” asked the good wife. 

“No,” said the man. “What was there to wish for?” 

“Alas,” said his wife, “Isn’t it bad enough always to live in this 
wretched hovel? You might at lea.st have wished for a nice clean cot- 
tage. Go back and call him ! Tell ^im I want a pretty cottage. He will 
surely give us that.” 

“Alas,” said the man, “what am I to go back there for?” 

“Well,” said the woman, “it was you who caught him and let him go 
again. He will certainly do that for you. Be off now.” 
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The man was still not very willing to go, but he did not want to vex 
his wife and at last he went back to the sea. 

He found the sea no longer bright and shining, but dull and green. 
He stood by it and said: 

^"Flounder, flounder in the sea, 

Pry thee, hearken unto me: 

My wife, Ilsebil, must have her own will, 

And sends me to beg a boon of theeP 

The flounder came swimming up and said, “Well, what do you 
want?” 

“Alas,” said the man, “I had to call you, for my wife said I ought 
to have wished for something as I caught you. She doesn’t want to live 
ifr our miserable hovel any longer. She wants a pretty cottage.” 

“Go home again then,” said the flounder. “She has her wish fully.” 

The man went home and found his wife no longer in the old hut, but 
a pretty little cottage stood in its place and his wife was sitting on a 
bench by the door. 

She took him by the hand and said, “Come and look in here. Isn’t 
this much bx tier?” 

They went insi<le and found a pretty sitting room, a bedroom with 
a bed in it, a kitchen, and a larder furnished with everything of the best 
in tin and brass and every possible need. Outside there w’as a little yard 
with chickens anf. ducks and a little garden full of vegetables and fruit. 

“Look!” .said the w^oman. “Is not this nice?" 

“Yes,” said the man, “and so let it remain. We can live here very 
happily.” 

“We will sec about that," said the woman. With that they ate some- 
thing and went to bed. 

Everything went well for a week or more, and then the wife saiil, 
“Listen, husband, this cottage i.< too craini)cd and the garden is too 
.small. The flounder could have given us a ])igger house. I want to live 
in a big stone castle. Go to the flound: r and tell him to give us a 
castle.” 

“Alas, wife,” said the man, “the cottage is good enou.gh for us. What 
should we do with a ca.stle?” 

“Never mind,” said his wife. “You just go to the flounder and he will 
manage it.” 

“No, wife,” said the man. “The floflnder gave us the cottage. I don’t 
want to go back. As likely as not hell be angry. * 

“Go, all the same,” .said the woman. “He can do it easily en ugh and 
willingly into the bargain. Just go!’- 

The man’s heart was heavy and h§ was very unwilling to go. He said 
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to himself, not right.” But at last he went. He found the sea was 
no longer green: it f^ras still calm, but dark violet and gray. He stood 
by it and said: 


**Flounder, flounder in the sea, 

Pry thee, hearken unto me: 

My wife, Ilsebil, must have her own will. 

And sends me to beg a boon of thee.** 

“Now what do you want?” said the flounder. 

“Alas,” said the man, half scared, “my wife wants a big stone 
castle.” 

“Go home again,” said the flounder. “She is standing at the door 
of it.” 

Then the man went away thinking he would find no house; but when 
he got back he found a great .stone palace, and his wife was standing 
at the top of the steps waiting to go in. She took him by the hand and 
said, “Come in with me.” 

With that they went in and found a great h.^ll paved with marble 
slabs, and numbers of servants in attendance who opened the great 
doors for them. The walls were hung with beautiful tapestries and the 
rooms were furnished with golden chairs and tables, while rich cari)ets 
covered the floors and crystal chandeliers hung from the ceilings. The 
tables groaned under every kind of delicate food and the most costly 
wines. Outside the hou.se there was a great courtyard, with stables for 
horses and cows, and many fine carriages. Beyond this tlicre was a 
great garden filled with the loveliest flowers and fine fruit trees. There 
was also a park half a mile long, and in it wxre stags and hinds and 
hares, and everything that one could wish for. 

'“Now,” said the woman, “is not this worth having?” 

“Oh yes,” said the man, “and so let it remain. We \^^ll live in this 
beautiful palace and be content.” 

“We will think about that,” said his wife, “and sleep upon it.” 

With that they went to bed. 

Next morning the wife woke up first. Day was just dawning, and 
from her bed she could sec the beautiful country around her. IJer 
husband was still asleep, but she pushed him with her elbow and saiti, 
“Husband, get up and peep out of the window. See h(MT, now, could 
we not be King over all this landP Go to the flounder. We will be King.” 

“Alas, wife,” said the man, “why should we be King? I don't want to 
be King.” 

“Ah,” .said his wife, “if you King, I will. Go to the 

flounder. I will be King.” 
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“Alas, wife,” said the man, “why do you want to be King? I don’t 
want to ask the flounder.” 

“Why not?” said the woman. “Go you must. I insist I will be King.” 

So the man went, but he was quite sad because his wife would be 
King. 

“It is not right,” he said. “It is not right.” 

When he reached the .sea, he found it dark, gray, and rough, and evil- 
smelling. He stood there and said: 

**Flounder, flounder in the sea. 

Pry thee, hearken unto me: 

My wife, Ilsebil, must have her own will, 
jind sends me to bet' a boon of thee/* 

“Now what docs she want?'* said the flounder. 

“Ala.s/* said the man, “she wants to be King now.’* 

“Go back. She is King already,'* said the flounder. 

So the man went back, and when he reached the palace he found that 
it had grown much larger and a great tower had been added with 
hand.some decorations. There was a sentry at the door and numbers of 
.soldiers were playing drum.s and trumpets. As soon as he got inside the 
house he found everything was marble and gold, and the hangings were 
of velvet with great golden tas.sels. The doors of the salon were thrown 
wide open, and he saw the whole court assembled. His wife was sitting on 
a lofty throne of goia and diamonds. She wore a golden crown and car- 
ried in one hand a .scepter of pure gold. C)n each .‘^ide of her stood her 
ladies in a long row, every one a head shorter than the next. 

He stood before her and said, “Ala.s, wife, are you now King?*’ 

“Ves," she .said. “Xow T am King.” 

He .stood looking at her for some time, and then he said. “Ah, wTfe, 
it is a fine thing for you to be King. Xow w’e will not wish to be any- 
thing more.” 

“Xo, husband,” she answered, quite uneasily, “1 nnd that time hangs 
very heavy on my hands. 1 can't bear it any longer. Go back to the 
flounder. King 1 am. but I must also be Emperor.*' 

“Alas, wife,” .said the man, “why do you now want to be Emperor?” 

“Husband,” she an.swered, “go to the flounder. Emi)eror I will be.** 

“Alas, wife,” said the man, “Emperor he can't make you, and I won’t 
ask him. There is only one emperor in the country, and Emperor the 
flounder cannot make you. That he can't.” 

“What?” said the woman. “I am King, and you are but my husband. 
To him you must go and that right quickly. If he can make l:ing, he 
can also make an emperor. Emperoiil will be, so go quickly.” 

He had to go, but he w^as qui|s frightened. And as he went he 
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thought, “This won’t end well. Emperor is too shameless. The flounder 
will make an end of the whole thing." 

With that he came to the sea, but now he found it quite black and 
heaving up from below in great waves. It tossed to and fro and a sharp 
wind blew over it, and the man trembled. So he stood there and said; 

**FIounder, flounder in the sea, 

PrythcCs hearken unto me: 

My wife, Ilsebil, must have her own will, 

Afid sends me to beg a boon of thee** 

k 

‘‘What does she want now?*’ said the flounder. 

“Alas,” he said, “my wife wants to be Emperor.” 

“Go back,” said the flounder. “She is Emperor.” 

So the man went back, and when he got to the door he found that the 
whole palace was made of polished marble, with alabaster figures and 
golden decorations. Soldiers marched up and down before the doors, 
blowing their trumpets and beating their drums. Inside the palace, 
counts, barons, and dukes walked about as attendants, and they opened 
to him the doors, which were of pure gold. 

He went in and saw his wife sitting on a huge throne made of solid 
gold. It w'as at least two miles high. She had on her head a great golden 
crown set with diamonds three yards high. In one hand she held the 
scepter, and in the other the orb of empire. On each side of her stood 
the gentlemen-at-arms in two rows, each one a little smaller than the 
other, from giants two miles high down to the tiniest dwarf no bigger 
than my little finger.. She was surrounded by princes and dukes. 

Her husband stood still and said, “Wife, are you now Emperor?” 

“Yes,** said she. “Now I am Emperor.” 

{Then he looked at her for some time and said, “Alas, wife, how much 
better off are you for being Emperor?** 

“Husband,*’ she said, “what are you standing there for? Now I am 
Emperor, I mean to be Pope! Go back to the flounder.** 

“Alas, wife,** said the man, “what won*t you want next? Pope you 
cannot be. There is only one pope in Christendom. That*s more than 
the flounder can do.** 

“Husband,** she said, “Pope I will be, .so go at once! I must be Pope 
this very day.** 

“No, wife,*’ he said, “I dare not tell him. It’s no good. It*s too mon- 
strous altogether. The flounder cannot make you Pope.** 

“Husband,” said the woman, “don’t talk nonsense. If he can make 
an emperor, he can make a popie. Go immediately. I am Emperor, and 
you are but my husband, and you must obey.” 

So he was frightened and went, ^but he was quite dazed. He shivered 
and shook and his knees trembled. 
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A great wind arose over the land, the clouds flew across the sky, and 
it grew as dark as night. The leaves fell from the trees, and the water 
foamed and dashed upon the shore. In the distance the ships were 
being to.ssed to and fro on the waves, and he heard them firing signals 
of distress. There was still a little patch of blue in the sky among the 
dark clouds, but towards the south they were red and heavy, as in a 
bad storm. In despair, he stood and said; 

**Flounder, flounder in the sea, 

Pry thee, hearken unto me: 

My wife, Ilsehil, must have her own will, 

And sends me to beg a boon of thee.** 

* “Now what does she want?*’ said the flounder. 

“Alas,” said the man, “she wants to be Pope I” 

“Go back. Pope she is,” said the flounder. 

So back he went, and he found a great church surrounded with pal- 
aces. He pressed through the crowd, and inside he found thousands 
and thousands of lights. And his wife, entirely clad in gold, was sitting 
on a stil! m^lier throne with three golden crowns upon her head, and 
she was surrounded with priestly state. On each side of her were two 
rows of candles, from the biggest as thick as a tcAver down to the tiniest 
little taper. Kings and emperors were on their knees before her, kissing 
her .«shoe. 

“Wife,” said the man, looking at her. “arc you now the Poi»e?*' 

“Yes,” said she. “Now J am Poih*.’’ 

So there he stood gazing at her, and it was like looking at a .‘shining 
sun. 

“Alas,” he said, “arc you bettor off for being Pope?” • 

At first .she sat as stiff as a post, without stirring. 'J'hen he said, “Xom\ 
wife, be content with being J*ope. Iliglur you cannot go.” 

“I will think about that," said the woman, and with that they both 
went to bed. Still she was not content and could not sleep for her in- 
ordinate desires. The man slept well and soundly, for he had v/alked 
about a great deal in the day. Hut his wife could think of nothing but 
W'hat further grandeur she could demand. When the dawn reddened the 
sky she raised herself up in bed and looked out of the window, and 
when she saw the sun rise she said, “Ha! Can 1 not cause the sun and 
the moon to rise? Husband!” she crirt, digging her elbow into his side, 
“wake up and go to the flounder. I wdll be Lord of the Universe.” 

Her husband, who was still more than half asleep, w'as shocked 
that he fell out of bed. He though he must have heard wrong. He 
rubbed his eyes and said, “Alas, wift, what did you say?” 

“Husband,” she said, “if I cannorbe Lord of the Universe, and cause 
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the sun and moon to set and rise, I shall not be able to bear it. I shall 
never have another happy moment.” 

She looked at him so wildly that it caused a shudder to run through 
him. 

“Alas, wife,” he said, falling on his knees before her. “The flounder 
can’t do that. Emperor and Pope he can make, but this is indeed be- 
yond him. I pray you, control yourself and remain Pope.” 

Then she flew into a terrible rage. Her hair stood on end. She kicked 
him and screamed, “I v’on't bear it any longer. Now go!” 

Then he pulled on his trousers and tore away like a madman. Such 
a storm was raging that he could hardly keep his feet. Houses anrl tree's 
quivered and .swayed, and mountains trembled, and the rocks rolled 
into the sea. The sky was pitchy black. It thundered and lightened, 
and the sea ran in black waves mountains high, crested with white 
foam. Pie shrieked out, but could hardly make himself heard: 

**Floiuidery founder in the sea. 

Pry thee, hearken unto me: 

My wife. Use hi!, must have her own will, 

Afui sends m*' to beg a boon of theeP 

“Now what does she want?” asked the flounder. 

“Alas,” he said, “she wants to be Lord of the Universe.” 

“Now she mu.st go back to her old hovel,” said the flounder, “and 
there she is!” So there they are to this very day. 


BRIAR ROSE (SLEKPIXG BKAUTV 


A long timj*: ago there liv'ed a king and a (luccn, whv) .said every 
day, “If only we had a child!" But for a long time the}' had none. 
It happened once a.s the Queen was bathing ttiat a frog crejU o”t of 
the water onto the land and said to her, “\our wish shall be tuuiileo. 
Before a year has pas.'^ed you .shall bring a daughter inUi ihe worb'l." 

The frog’s words came true. The Queen had a little t'irl wlio was su 
beautiful that the King could not contain him.sclf for joy, and h.' jire- 
pared a great feast. He invited hi|^ relatives, friends and acquaint:!nce.«. 
and also the fairies, in order that they might be favorably and !:.isi.!ly 
disposed towards the child. There were thirteen of them in Uie king- 
dom, but as the King had only twelve golden plates for them to cat 
from, one of the fairies had to .sta3iat home. 

The feast was held wdth all spU’ndor, and when it came to an end 
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the fairies all presented the child with a magic gift. One gave her virtue, 
another beauty, a third riches, and so on, with everything in the world 
that she could wish for. 

When eleven of the fairies had said their say, the thirteenth sud- 
denly appeared. She wanted to revenge herself for not having been 
invited. 

Without greeting anyone or even glancing at the company, she 
called out in a loud voice, “The Princess shall prick herself with a dis- 
taff in her fifteenth year and shall fall down dead.” And without an- 
other word she turned and left the hall. 

Everyone was terror-stricken, but* the twelfth fairy, whose wish was 
still unspoken, stepped forward. She could not cancel the curse but 
Cfuild only soften it, so she said, “It shall not be death, but a deep sleep 
lasting a hundred years, into which your daughter shall fall.” 

The King was so anxious to guard his dear child from the misfortune 
that he sent out a command that all the distaffs in the whole kingdom 
should lie burned. 

As time went on, all the promises of the fairies came true. The Prin- 
cess grew up so beautiful, modest, kind, and clever that everyone who 
saw h^r could not but love her. Now it hap[)ened that on the very day 
when she was fifteen year.s old, the Kine and Queen were away from 
liomc and the Princess was left quite akiiie in the ca.sllc. She wandered 
about over the whole plate, looking at rooms and halls as she pleased, 
and at last she c.ime to an t^ld tenver. She ascended a narrow winding 
.stairca.se and reacherl a little door. A rusty key was sticking in the lock, 
and when she turned ii the door Hew open. In a little room <ai an old 
woman with a spindle, si)inning her lla\ busily. 

‘‘Good day. Granny.' said the Princess. “What arc you doing?" 

“1 am .si)inning," said the old woman, and nodded her head. * 

“What is the thing tli.it whirls aiouiid so merrily?" asked the Prin- 
cess. And she took the spindle and trite! to spin too. But she had 
,‘?carc(*ly touched it before the curse was fiilfilletl, and she pricked her 
finger with the .spindle. The instant she felt the prick she fell upon the 
bed W’hicli wa.s standing near, and lay still in a deep .sleep which spread 
over the whole c:istle. 

The King and Queen, who had just come home and had stei^pcd into 
the hall, went to sleep, and all their courtiers with them. The horses 
went to sleep in the .stahhg the dogs in the >ard. the duve.s on the roof, 
the flies on the wall. Yes, even IheVire flickering on the hearth grew 
still and went to sleep, and the roa.st meat stop{>ed crackling, "^he cook 
who was pulling the scullion's hair because he had made sonic mistake, 
let him go and went to sleep. Thejwdnd dropped, and on the trees in 
front of the ca lie not a leaf stirred^ 
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But round the castle a hedge of briar roses began to grow up. Every 
year it grew higher/ till at last it surrounded the whole castle so that 
nothing could be seen of it, not even the flags on the roof. 

But there was a legend in the land about the lovely sleeping Briar 
Rose, as the King’s daughter was called. And from time to time princes 
came and tried to force a way through the hedge into the castle. They 
found it impossible; for the thorns, as though they had hands, held 
them fast, and the princes remained caught in them without being able 
to free themselves. And so they died a miserable death. 

After many, many years a prince came again to the country and 
heard an old man tell of the castle which stood behind the briar hedge, 
in which a most beautiful maiden called Briar Rose had been asleep 
for the last hundred years, and with her the King, the Queen, and all 
their courtiers. He knew also from his grandfather that many princes 
had already come and sought to pierce the briar hedge, and had re- 
mained caught in it and died a sad death. 

Then the young Prince said, “I am not afraid. I am determined to go 
and Igok upon the lovely Briar Rose.” 

The good old man did all in his power to dissuade him, but the Prince 
would not listen to his words. 

Now, however, the hundred years were just end»>d, and the day had 
come when Briar Rose was to wake up again. When the Prince 
approached the briar hedge it was in blossom, and was covered with 
beautiful large flowers which made way for him of their own accord 
and let him pass unharmed, and then closed up again into a hedge be- 
hind him. 

In the courtyard he saw the horses and brindled hounds lying 
asleep. On the roof sat the doves with their heads under their wings. 
And when he went into the house, the flies were asleep on the walls. 
And near the throne lay the King and Queen. In the kitchen was the 
cook, with his hand raised as though about to strike the scullion, and 
the maid sat with the black fowl in her lap, which she had been about 
to pluck. 

He went on farther, and all was so still that he could hear his own 
breathing. At last he reached the tower and opened the door into the 
little room where Briar Rose was asleep. There she lay, looking so beau- 
tiful that he could not take his eyes off her. He bent down and gave 
her a kiss. 

As he touched her, Briar Rose opened her eyes and looked lovingly 
at him. Then they went down together, and the King woke up, and the 
Queen, and all the courtiers, and looked at each other with astonished 
eyes. The horses in the stable stood up and shook themselves, the 
hounds leaped about and wagged ti^ir tails, the doves on the roof lifted 
their heads from under their wings, looked around, and flew into the 
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fields. The flies on the walls began to crawl again; the fire in the kitchen 
roused itself and blazed up and cooked the food. The meat began to 
crackle, and the cook boxed the scullion’s ears so soundly that he 
screamed aloud, while the maid finished plucking the fowl. 

Then the wedding of the Prince and Briar Rose was celebrated with 
all splendor, and they lived happily till they died. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN 


T here was once a miller who was very poor, but he had a beautiful 
daughter. Now it once happened that he had occasion to speak 
with the King, and in order to give himself an air of importance he said, 
‘T have a daughter who can spin gold out of straw.” 

The King said to the miller, “That is an art in which I am much 
interested. If your daughter is as skillful as you say she is, bring her to 
my castle tomorrow, and 1 w^ill put her to the test.” 

According]}' when the girl was brought to the castle, the King con- 
ducted her to a chamber which was quite full of straw, gave her a 
spinning wheel and a reel, and said, “Now .set to work. .And if between 
tonight and tomorrow* at dawn you have not spun this straw into gold, 
you must die.” Th'^.eu ion he carefully locked the door of the chamber, 
and she remained alone. 

There sat the unfortunate miller’s daughter, and for the life of her 
did not know what to do. She had not the least idea how to .spin straw 
into gold, and she became more and more distres.serl until at last she 
began to weep. Then all at once the door sprang open, and in stepped 
a little man who said, “(iood evening. Mistress Miller, What are you 
weeping so for?” 

“.Alas,’’ an.swerecl the maiden, “I’ve got to spin gold out of straw, 
and don’t know how* to do it." 

Then the little man said, “\^’hat will you give me if T spin it for 
you?” 

“My necklace,” said the maid. 

The little man took the necklace, sat down before the spinning wheel, 
and whir — whir — whir, in a trice the reel was full. Then he fixed an- 
other reel, and whir — w*h; —whir, thiice round, and that too w^as full. 
And go it went on until morning, when all the straw was spun and all 
the reels were full of gold. 

Immediately at sunrise the King came, and when he saw the gold 
he was astonished and much please!, but his mind became only the 
more avaricious. So he had the milleifs daughter taken to another cham- 
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ber full of straw, larger than the former one, and he ordered her to spin 
it also in one night, if she valued her life. 

The maiden was at her wit’s end and began to weep. Then again the 
door sprang open, and the little man appeared and said, “What will 
you give me if I spin the straw into gold for you?” 

“The ring off my finger,” answered the maiden. 

The little man took the ring, began to whir again at the wheel, and 
by morning had spun all the straw into gold. 

The King was delighted at sight of the masses of gold, but was not 
even yet satisfied. So he had the miller’s daughter taken to a still larger 
chamber full of straw, and said, “This must you spin tonight into gold, 
but if you succeed you shall become my Queen.” “Even if she is only 
a miller’s daughter,” thought he, “I shan’t find a richer woman in the 
whole world.” 

When the girl was alone the little man came again and said for the 
third time, “What will you give me if I spin the straw for you this 
time?” 

“I have nothing more to give,” answered the girl. 

“Well, promise me your first child if you become Queen.” 

“Who knows what may happen?” thought the miller s daughter, but 
she did not see any other way of getting out of the difficulty. So she 
promised the little man w’hat he demanded, and in return he spun the 
straw into gold once more. 

When the King came in the morning and found everything as he 
had wa’shed, he celebrated his marriage with her, and the miller’s daugh- 
ter became Queen. 

About a year afterwards a beautiful child was born, hut the Queen 
had forgotten all about the little man. However, he suddenly entered 
her chamber and said, “Now, give me what you promised.” 

The Queen was terrified, and offered the little man all the wealth of 
the kingdom if he would let her keep the child. But the little man .said, 
“No, I would rather have some living thing than all the treasures of 
the world.” 

Then the Queen began to moan and weep to such an extent that the 
little man felt sorry for her. “I will give you three days," said be, “and 
if within that time you discover my name you shall keep the child.” 

Tlien during the night the Queen called to mind all the names that 
she had ever heard, and sftnt a messenger all over the country to inquire 
far and wide what other names there were. 

When the little man appeared the next day, she began with Caspar, 
Melchior, Balthazar, and mentioned all the names which she knew, one 
after the other. But at every one the little man said, “No. No. That’s 
not my name.” 
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The second day she had inquiries made all round the neighborhood 
for the names of people living there, and suggested to the little man all 
the most unusual and strange names. “Perhaps your name is Cowribs, 
or Spindleshanks, or Spiderlegs?” 

But again he answered, “No. That’s not my name.” 

On the third day the messenger came back and said, “I haven’t been 
able to find any new names, but as I came round the corner of a wood 
on a lofty mountain, where the fox says good night to the hare, T saw 
a little house, and in front of the house a fire was burning. And around 
the fire a most ridiculous little man was leaping. He was hopping on 
one leg and singing: 

*Today I bake; tomorrow I b‘^ew my beer; 

The next day I will bring the Queen's child here. 

Ah! lucky 'tis that not a soul doth know 

That Rumpclstiltskin is my name. Ho! Ho!' " 

You can imagine how delighted the Queen was when she heard the 
name! And soon afterwanls when the little man came in and asked, 
“Now, Your Majesty, what is my name?” at first she asked, “Ts your 
name Tom^" 

“No.” 

“Is it Dick?" 

“No.” 

“Is it, by chaiKe, Rumpclstiltskin?" 

“The devil told you that I The devil told you that!” shrieked the 
little man. And in liis rajze lie stamped his right foot into the ground so 
deep that he sank up to hLs waist. 

Then in his rage he seized his left leg with both hands and tore him- 
self asunder in the middle. 


RAPUNZEL 


T hkt?e was once a man and his wife w'ho had long wished in vain 
for a child, and at last they had reason to hope that heaven would 
grant their w'ish. There was a little window at the back of their house, 
which overlooked a beautiful garden full of lovely flow-ers and shrubs. 
It wajs, however, surroumied by a higti wall, and nobody dared to enter 
it, because it belonged to a powerful witch who was feared by every- 
body. 

One day the woman, standing atithis window and looking into the 
garden, saw a bed planted with be^tiful rampion. It looked so fresh 
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and green that she longed to eat some of it. This longing increased every 
day; aiid as she kne^r it could never be satisfied, she began to look pale 
and miserable and to pine away. Then her husband was alarmed and 
said, “What ails you, my dear wife?” 

“Alas!” she answered. “If I cannot get any of the rampion to eat 
from the garden behind our house, I shall die.” 

Her husband, who loved her, thought, “Before you let your wife die 
you must fetch her some of that rampion, cost what it may.” So in the 
twilight he climbed over the wall into the witch’s garden, hastily picked 
a handful of rampion, and took it back to his wife. She immediately 
prepared it and ate it very eagerly. It was so very, very nice that the 
next day her longing for it increased threefold. She could have no peace 
unless her husband fetched her some more. So in the twilight he set 
out again, but when he got over the wall he was terrified to see the 
witch before him. 

“How dare you come into my garden like a thief and steal my ram- 
pion?” she said, with angry looks. “It shall be the worse for you!” 

“Alas!” he answered. “Be merciful to me. I am only here from ne- 
cessity. My wife sees your rampion from the window, and she has such 
a longing for it that she would die if she could not get some of it.” 

The anger of the witch abated and she said to him, “If it is as you 
say, I will allow you to take away writh you as much rampion as you 
like, but on one condition. You must give me the child which your 
wife is about to bring into the world. I will care for it like a mother, 
and all will be well with it.” 

In his fear the man consented to everything. And when the baby 
was born, the witch appeared, gave it the name of Rapunzel (rampion), 
and look it away with her. 

Rapunzel was the ntost beautiful child under the sun. When she was 
twelve years old, the witch shut her up in a tower which stood in a 
wood. It had neither staircase nor doors, but only a little window quite 
high up in the wall. 

When the witch wanted to enter the tower, she stood at the foot of it 
and cried: 

“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down your hair!” Rapunzel had splendid 
long hair, as fine as spun gold. As soon as she heard the voice of the 
witch, she unfastened her plaits and twisted them round a hook by the 
window. They fell twenty ells downwards, and the witch climbed up 
by them. 

It happened a couple of years later that the King’s son rode through 
the forest and came close to the tower. From thence he heard a song so 
lovely that he stopped to listen. Ik was Rapunzel who in her loneliness 
made her sweet voice resound to |ass away the time. The King’s son 
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wanted to join her, and he sought for the door of the tower but there! 
was none to find. 

He rode home, but the song had touched his heart so deeply that he 
went into the forest every day to listen to it. Once when he was hidden 
behind a tree he saw a witch come to the tower and call out: 

“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down your hair!'’ 

Then Rapunzel lowered her plaits of hair and the witch climbed up 
to her. 

“If that is the ladder by which one ascends,” he thought, “I will try 
my luck myself.” And the next day, when it began to grow dark, he 
went to the tower and cried: 

“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down your hair!” 

,The hair fell down and the King’s son climbed up it. 

At first Rapunzel was terrified, for she had never set eyes on a man 
l^efore. But the King’s son talked to her kindly, and told her that his 
heart had been so deeply touched by her song that he had no peace and 
was obliged to see her. Then Rapunzel lost her fear. And when he asked 
if she would have him for her husband, and she saw that he was young 
and handsome, she thought, “He will love me better than old Mother 
Gothcl.” oo sno said, “Yes,” and laid her hand in his. She said, “I will 
gladly go with you, but I do not know how I am to get down from this 
tower. When you come, will you bring a skein of silk with you every 
time? I will twist it into a ladder, and when it is long enough I will 
descend by it, and you can take me away with you on your horse.” 

She arranged with him that he should come and see her every eve* 
ning, for the old witch came in the daytime. The witch discovered noth- 
ing till suddenly Rapunzel said to her, “Tell me, Mother Gothel, how 
can it be that you are so much heavier to draw up than the young prince 
who will be here before long?'’ 

“Oh, you wicked child, what do you say? I thought I had separated 
you from all the world, and yet you have deceived me.” In her rage 
she .seized Rapunzel’s beautiful hair, twisted it twice round her left 
hand, snatched up a pair of shears, and cut off the plaits, which fell 
to the ground. She was so merciless that she took poor Rapunzel away 
into a wilderness, where she forced her to live in the greatest grief and 
misery. 

In the evening of the day on which she had banished Rapunzel, the 
witch fastened the plaits which she had cut off to the hook by the wdn* 
dow..And w^hen the Prince came and called: “Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
let down your hair!” she lowered the hair. The Prince climbed up, but 
there he found, not his beloved Rapunzel, but the witch, wI.l, looked 
at him with angry and wicked eyes. 

“Ah!” she cried mockingly, “yoii^have come to fetch your ladylove, 
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but the pretty bird is no longer in her nest. And she can sing no more, 
■for the cat has seized her and it will scratch your own eyes out too. 
Rapunzel is lost to you. You will never see her again.” 

The Prince was beside himself with grief, and in his despair he 
sprang out of the window. He was not killed, but his eyes were scratched 
out by the thorns among which he fell. He wandered about blind in 
the wood and had nothing but roots and berries to eat. He did nothing 
but weep and lament over the loss of his beloved w'ife Rapunzel. In 
this way he wandered about for some years, till at last he reached the 
wilderness where Rapunzel had been living in great poverty. He heard 
a voice which seemed very familiar to him and he went towards it. 
Rapunzel knew him at once and fell weeping ujwn his neck. Two of her 
tears fell upon his eyes, and they immediately grew quite clear and he 
could see as well as ever. 

He took her to his kingdom, where he was received with jo}^, and 
they lived long and happily together. 


THK SALAD 


T here was once a merry young huntsman who went into the forest 
to hunt. He was gay and lighthearted, and whistled a tune upon a 
leaf as he went along. 

Suddenly an ugly old crone spoke to him and said, ‘‘flood morning, 
dear huntsman. You are merry and happy enough, while I am hungry 
and thirsty. Pray give me an alms.” 

The huntsman pitied the poor old woman, put his hand in his pocket, 
and made her a present according to his means. 

Then he wanted to go on, but the old w’^oman held him back and 
said, “Hark ye, dear huntsman, I will make you a present because of 
your good heart. Go on your way and you will come to a tree on which 
nine birds are sitting. They will have a cloak in their claws, over which 
they are fighting. Take aim with your gun and shoot into the middle 
of them. They will drop the cloak and one of the birds will fall down 
dead. Take the cloak with you. It is a wishing cloak. When you throw 
it round your shoulders you only have to wish yourself at a place to be 
there at once. Take the heart out 6f the dead bird and swallow it whole. 
Then you will find a gold coin under your pillow every single morning 
when you wake.” 

The huntsman thanked the wise woman and thought, “She promises 
fine things. If only they turn out a* well! ” 
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When he had gone about a hundred paces he heafd above him, in the 
branches of a tree, such a chattering and screaming that he looked up. 
There he saw a flock of birds tearing a garment with their beaks and 
claws.. They were snatching and tearing at it as if each one wanted to 
have it for himself. 

“Well,” said the huntsman, “this is extraordinary. It is exactly what 
the old woman said.” 

He put his gun to his shoulder, took aim, and fired right into the 
middle of them, making the feathers fly about. The birds took flight 
with a great noise, all except one, which fell dead, and the cloak 
dropped at his feet. 

He did as the old woman had told him: he cut the heart out of the 
bird and swallowed it whole. Then he look the cloak home with him. 
When he woke in the morning, he remembered the old w^oman's prom- 
ise, and looked under his pillow to sec if all was true. There, sure 
enough, lay the golden coin .shining before him. The next morning he 
found another, and found the same every morning when he got up. 
He collected quite a heap of gold and at last he thought, “What is the 
good of all my gold if I stay at home here? T will go and look about me 
in the nwld.” So tie took leave of his parents, shouldered his gun, and 
started (/f into the world. 

It so happened that one day he came to a thick forest, and when he 
got through it he .saw a fine castle lyinir in the plain beyond. He saw 
an old woman standit\g in one of the windows looking out, with a beau- 
tiful golden-haired maiden beside her. 

But the old woman was a witch and she said to the maiden, “Here 
cj;mrs someone out of the forest. He has a wonderful trea.sure inside 
h’m. We must try to get it from liim, my darling. It will suit us bc^^er 
tl:an him. He has a bird's heart about hj’m. and therefore he finds a gold 
coin ever}' morning under his pPlow wheu he wakes." 

She told the girl how he had got it and at last said, “If you don’t get 
it from him it will ho the wor.se for you.” 

When the hun.stmaii got nearer, he saw the maiden and said, “I have 
been wandering rdiout a Uuig time. T will gt) into this castle and rest. 
1 have plenty of money.” 

But the real rea.son was that he had caught sight of the pretty picture 
at the window. He went in and he was kindly received and hospitably 
treatfd. Before long, he was so cnantored of the witch maiden that he 
thought of nothing else and cared for nothing but pleasing her. 

The old woman said to the maiden, “Now we must get bird’s 
heart. He will never miss it.” | 

They concocted a potion, and wjlen it was ready they put it into a 
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goblet. And the inai(}en took it to him and said, ‘'Now, my beloved, you 
must drink to me.” 

He took the cup and drank the potion, and when he was overpowered 
by it the bird’s heart came out of his mouth. The maiden took it away 
secretly and swallowed it herself, for the old woman w«Tnted to have it. 
From this time on, the huntsman found no more gold under his pil- 
low, but the coin was always under the maiden’s instead. The old 
woman used to fetch it away every morning. He was so much in love 
that he thought of nothing but enjoying himself in the maiden’s com- 
pany. 

Then the old woman said, “We have got the bird’s heart but we 
must have bis wishing cloak too.” 

The maiden said, “Let us leave him that. We have taken away his 
wealth.” 

The old woman was very angry and said, “A cloak like that is a very 
wonderful thing and not often to be got. Have it I must and will.” So 
the maiden obeyed the witch’s orders, placed herself at the window, and 
looked sadly out at the distant range of hills. 

The huntsman said, “Why are you so sad?” 

“Alas, my love,” was her answer, “over there are the garnet moun- 
tains, where the precious stones are found. I long for them so much that 
I grow sad whenever I think of them. But who could ever get them? 
The birds which fly, perhaps. No mortal could ever reach them.” 

“If that is all your trouble,” .said the huntsman, “I can soon lift that 
load from your heart.” 

Then he drew her under his cloak and in a moment they were both 
sitting on the mountain. The precious stones were glittering around 
thgm. Their hearts rejoiced at the sight of them and they soon gathered 
together some of the finest and largest. 

Now the witch had so managed that the huntsman began to feel his 
eyes grow very heavy. Then he said to the maiden, “We will sit down 
to rest a while. I am so tired 1 can hardly stand.” 

So they sat down and he laid his head on her lap and was soon fast 
asleep. As soon as he wras asleep, the maiden slipped the cloak from his 
shoulders and put it on her own, loaded herself with the precious gar- 
nets, and wished herself at home. When the huntsman had had his sleep 
out, he woke up and saw. that his beloved had betrayed him and left 
him alone on the wild mountain. 

“Oh, what treachery is in the world I” he exclaimed, as he sat down 
in grief. He did not know what to do. 

Now the mountain belonged to some wild and savage giants who 
lived on it, and before long he sSw three of them striding along. He 
quickly lay down again and pretenfled to be fast asleep. 
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The first one, as he came along, stumbled against him and said, 
^‘What kind of earthworm is this?” 

The second said, “Tread on him and kill him.” 

But the third said, “It isn’t worth the trouble. Let him alone! He 
can’t live here, and when he climbs higher up the mountain the clouds 
will roll down and carry him off.” 

Then they passed on and as soon as they were gone, the huntsman, 
who had heard all they said, got up and climbed to the top of the moun- 
tain. After he had sat there for a time, a cloud floated over him and 
carried him away. At first he was swept through the air, but then he 
was gently lowered and deposited within a large walled garden, upon a 
soft bed of lettuce and other herbs. 

^iHe looked around him and said, “If only I had something to eat! 

I am so hungry, and it will be difficult to get away from here. I see 
neither apples nor pears nor any other fruit — nothing but salad and 
herbs.” 

At last, however, he thought, “At the worst, I can eat some of this 
salad. It does not taste very good, but it will at least be refreshing.” 

He picked out a fine head of lettuce and began eating it. But he had 
hardly swallowed a little piece when he began to feel very odd and 
quite changed. He felt four legs growing, a big head, and two long ears, 
and he saw to his horror that he was changed into an ass. 

As he still felt as hungry as ever and the juicy salad was now very 
much to his taste, he went on eating greedily, hi last he reached another 
kind of siilad, which he had hardly tasted when he felt a new change 
taking place, and found himself back in his human shape. After this he 
lay down and .slept off his fatigue. 

When he woke next morning he broke off a head of the bad salad 
and a head of the good and thought, “I'liese will help me to regain my 
own and also to punish the traitors.” 

lie put the salad into his wallet, climbed over the wall, and went off 
to find the castle of his beloved. 

After wandering about for a few days, he was fortunate enough to 
find it. Then he stained his face and disguised himself so that his own 
mother would not have known him, and WTnt to the castle to ask for 
shelter. 

“I am so tired,” he said. “1 cannot go any further.” 

The witch said, “Who are you, coyntr>Tnan, and what do you want?” 

He answered, “I am a messenger from the King. He sent me to find 
the rarest salad which growls under the sun. I have been luckv enough 
to find it and I carry it with me. But the sun is so burning cliat I am 
afraid the tender plant will be witljered, and I don’t know if I shall be 
able to take it any further.” 
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When the old witch heard about the rare salad, she felt a great desire 
to have some and said, “Good countryman, let me try the wonderful 
salad.” 

“By all means,” he answered. “I have two heads with me and you 
shall have one.” So saying, he opened his sack and handed her the bad 
one. 

The witch had no suspicions, and her mouth so watered for the new 
dish that she went to the kitchen herself to prepare it. When it was 
ready, she could not wait till it was piit upon the table, but put a few 
leaves into her mouth at once. Hardly had she swallowed them when 
she lost her human shape, and she ran out into the courtyard as an old 
she-ass. 

Then the kitchen maid came in and saw the salad standing ready, 
and was about to put it on the table. But on the way the fancy to taste 
it seized her, according to her usual habit, and she ate a few leaves. 
The power of the salad at once became apparent, because she also 
turned into an ass and ran out into the yard to join the old witch, 
while the dish of salad fell to the ground. 

In the meantime the messenger was sitting with the beautiful maiden, 
and as no one appeared with the salad, she also was seized with a desire 
to taste it. She said, “I don't know what has become of the salad.” 

But the huntsman thought, “The plant must have done its work,” 
and said, “I will go into the kitchen and see.” 

As soon as he got doivnstairs he saw the two asses running about and 
the salad lying on the ground. 

“This is all right,” he said. “Two of them arc done for.’’ Then he 
picked up the leaves, put them on a dish, and took them to the maiden. 

“I am bringing the precious food to you myself,” .said he, “.so that 
you will not have to wait any longer.” 

She ate some, and like tf:e others was immediatcl}" changed into an 
ass, and ran out to them in the yard. 

When the huntsman hod washed his face so that the creatures might 
know him, he went into the court 3 '^ard and said, “Now you shall be paid 
for your treachery.” 

He tied them all together with a rope and drove them along till he 
came to a mill. He tapped at the window, and the miller put his head 
out and asked what he wanted. 

“I have three bad aiTmals here,” he said, “that I want to get rid of. 
If you will take them and feed them and treat them as I wish, I. will 
pay you what you like to ask.” 

“How do you want them treated?” said the miller. 

The huntsman said he wanted th? old .she-ass (the witch) to be well 
beaten three times a day and fed onjfce. The younger one, which was the 
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maid, beaten once and fed three times. The youngest of all, who was 
the beautiful maiden, was to be fed three times and not beaten at all. 
He could not find it in his heart to have her beaten. Then he went 
back to the castle and found everything he wanted. 

A few' days later the miller came and told him that the old ass which 
was to be beate n three times and fed once was dead. “The other two,” 
he said, “which are to be fed three times, are not dead, but they are 
pining awray and won’t last long.” 

The huntsman’s heart was stirred with pity and he told the miller 
to bring them back to him. When ihity came he gave them some of the 
other .salad to eat, so that lliey took their human shai)cs again. The 
beautiful maiden fell on her knees before him, and said, “Oh, my be- 
loved, forgive me all the wrong I have done you. My mother forced n‘e 
to do it. It was again.st my own will, for I love you dearly. Your wash- 
ing cloak is hanging in the cupbo.ird, and you shall have the bird's 
heart back too.” 

But he said, “Keep it. It will be all tlu- same, as I will take you to be 
my owm true wife.” 

Their marriage w'as soon afu-r celebrated and they lived happily to- 
gether till they dk'd. 


TilK BRK-MEX TOWX :»irSICIAXS 


A cektatx man Ii:k1 an ass which for many yeiirs carried sacks to the 
mill without tiring. At last, however, its strength was worn out 
and it was no longer of any use for work. Accordingly its ma.strr began 
to ponder as to how bosl to cut down its r.oei). the ass, .seeing itils- 
chief in the air, ran away and started on {lie road to Bremen. There he 
thought he coiiUi become a town musician. 

When he had been traveling a short lime, he fell in wdth a hound, 
who was lying paiiimg on the road as though he had run himself off 
his legs. 

“Well, why are you panting so. Growler?" said the ass. 

“Ah,” said the hound, ‘ just bccau.se I am old, and every day I get 

weaker. And al.so, because 1 can no Jonger keep up tvith the pack, my 

master wanted to kill me, so 1 took my departure. But now how am I 

to earn my bread?” 

“Do you know what?” said the ass. “I am going to Bremen shall 
there become a town musician. Come with me and take your part in 
the music. I shall play the lute, a»|d you shall beat the kettledrum.” 
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The bound agreed and they went on. 

A short time afteFwards they came upon a cat sitting in the road^ 
with a face as long as a wet week. 

“Well, why are you so cross, Whiskers?” the ass asked him. 

“Who can be cheerful when he is out at elbows?” said the cat. “I 
am getting on in years and my teeth are blunted, and I prefer to sit by 
the stove and purr instead of hunting round after mice. Just because of 
this my mistress wanted to drown me. I made myself scarce, but now 
I don’t know where to turn.” 

“Come with us to ^Bremen,” said the ass. “You are a great hand at 
serenading, so you can become a town musician.” 

The cat consented and joined them. 

Next the fugitives passed by a yard where a barnyard fowl was 
sitting on the door, crowing with all its might. 

“You crow so loud you pierce one through and through,” said the 
ass. “What is the matter?” 

“Why, didn’t I prophesy fine weather for Lady Day, when Our Lady 
washes the Christ Child’s little garment and wants to dry it? But not- 
withstanding this, because Sunday visitors are coming tomorrow, the 
mistress has no pity, and she has ordered the c(wk to make me into souj>. 
So I shall have my neck wrung tonight. Now I am crowing with all my 
might while I have the chance.” 

“Come along, Red-comb,” said the ass. “You had much better come 
with us. We are going to Bremen and you will find a much better fate 
there. You have a good voice, and when w'e make music together there 
nil be quality in it.” 

*The cock allowed himself to be persuaded and they all four went off 
together. They could not, how'ever, reach the town in one day, and by 
evening, they arrived at a wood, where they determined to spend the 
night. The ass and the hound lay down under a big tree. The cat and 
the cock settled themselves in the branches, the cock flying right up to 
the top, which was the safest place for him. Before going to sleep he 
looked round once more in every direction. Suddenly he called out to 
his comrades that there must be a house not far off, for he saw a light, 

“Very well,” said the ass. “Let us set out and make our way to it, for 
the entertainment here is very bad.” 

The hound thought some bones or meat would suit him too, so they 
set out in the direction of the li^nt. They soon saw it shining more 
clearly and getting bigger and bigger, till they reached a brightly 
lighted robbers’ den. The ass, being the tallest, looked in the window* 

“What do you see, old Jackass? ”*asked the cock. 

“What do I see?” answered the “Why, a table spread with deli^ 
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'Cious food and drink, and robbers seated at it enjoying themselves/* 

“That would just suit us,” said the cock. 

“Yes, if we were only there,” answered the ass. 

Then the animals took counsel as to how to set about driving the 
robbers out. At last they hit upon a plan. 

Ihe ass was to take up his position with his forefeet on the window 
sill, the hound was to jump on his back, the cat to climb up onto the 
hound, and la.st of all the cock was to fly up and perch on the cat’s head. 
When they were thus arranged, at a given signal they all began to per- 
form their music. The a.ss lirayed, the hound barked, the cat mewed, 
and the cock crowed. Then they dashed through the wdndow, shivering 
the panes. The robbers jumped up at the terrible noise. They thought 
nothing less than that the devil was coming in upon them and fled into 
the wood in the greatest alarm. Then the four animals sat down to table 
and helped themselves according to taste, and they ate as though they 
had been starving for weeks. When they had finished, they extinguished 
the light and looked for sleeping places, each one to suit his nature and 
taste. 

The ass lay down on a pile of straw, the hound behind the door, the 
cat on thv hearth near the warm ashes, and the cock flew up to the raft- 
ers. As they were tiled from the long journey, they soon went to sleep 

When midnight was fiast. and the ro])])ers saw from a distance thal 
the light was no longer burning and that all seemed quiet, the chief said. 
“We ought not to have been scared by a false alarm.” And he ordered 
one of the robbers to go and examine the house. 

Finding all quiet, the messenger went into the kitchen to kindle a 
light. And taking the cat s glowing, fiery eyes for live coals, he held a 
match close to them so as to light it. Kut the cat would stand no non- 
sense — it flew at his face, sjiat, and scratched. He was terribly fright- 
ened and ran away. He tried to get out the back door, but the hound, 
v.ho was lying there, jumped up and bit his leg. As he ran across the 
pile of straw in front of the house, the ass gave him a good sound kick 
with his hind legs; while the cock, who had awakened at the uproar 
quite fresh and gay, cried out from his perch, “Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

Thereupon the robber ran back as fast as he could to his chief ar.d 
said, “There is a grue.some witch in the house who breathed on me anc 
scratched me with her long fingers. Behind the door there stands a man 
with a knife, who stabbed me, while in the yard lies a black monster 
who, hit me with a club. And uiwn ftie roof the judge is seated, and he 
called out, ‘Bring the rogue here!’ So I hurried away as fast as I could.” 

Thenceforward the robbers did not venture again to the ho^* e, which 
pleased the four Bremen musicians so much that they never wished to 
leave it again. 



CINDERELLA 


T he wife of a rich man fell ill, and when she felt that she was 
nearing her end she called her only daughter to her bedside and 
said, “Dear child, continue devout and good. Then God will always help 
you, and I will look down upon you from heaven and watch over you.” 
Thereupon she closed her eyes and breathed her last. 

The maiden went to her mother’s grave every day and wept, and she 
continued to be devout and good. When the winter came, the snow 
spread a white covering on the grave. And when the sun of spring had 
unveiled it again, the husband took another wife. The new wife brought 
home with her two daughters who were fair and beautiful to look upon, 
but base and black at heart. 

Then began a sad time for the unfortunate stepchild. 

“Is this stupid goose to sit with us in the parlor?” they said. “Who- 
ever wants to eat bread must earn it. Go and sit with the kitchenmaid.” 

They took away her pretU^ clothes and made her put on an old gray 
frock, and gave her wooden clogs. 

“Just look at the p’^oud princess! How well she’s dressed,” they 
laughed, as they led her to the kitchen. 

There the girl was obliged to do hard work from morning till night, 
to get up at daybreak, carry w^ater, light the fire, cook, and wash. Not 
content with that, the sisters in11ict(‘d on her ever}' vexation they could 
think ci. The}'’ made fun of her, aix! tossed the peas and lentils among 
the ashes, so that she had to sit down and pick them out again. In the 
evening, when she v/as worn out with W'ork, slie had no l:od to go to hut 
ha^i to lie on the hearth among the cinders. And because, on account 
that, she always looked dr.sty and dirty, they called her Ciudertihi. 

It happened one day that the father had a mind to go to the fair. So 
he asked both his stepdaughters what he should br»ng home for iliem. 
“Fine clothes,” said one. 

“Pearls and jewels,” said the other. 

“But you, Cinderella,” said he, “what will you have?" 

“Father, break off for me the first twig which brushes against your 
hat on your way home.” 

Well, for his two stepdaughters he brought beautiful clothes, pearls, 
and jewels. And on his way home, as he wnis riding through a green 
copse, a hazel twig grazed against him and knocked his hat off. 1'hen 
he broke off the branch and took it with him. 

When he got home he gave his .stepdaughters what they had asked 
for, and to Cinderella he gave the Wig from the hazel tree. 
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Cinderella thanked him, and went to her mother’s grave and planted 
the twig upon it. She wept so much that her tearj fell and watered it, 
and it took root and became a fine tree. 

Cinderella went to the grave three times every day. She wept and 
prayed there, and every time she went a little white bird came and 
perched upon the tree. And when she uttered a wish, the little bird 
threw down to her what .she had wished for. 

Nov/ it happened that the King proclaimed a festival which was to 
last three days, and to which all the beautiful maidens in the country 
were invited, in order that his son might choose a bride. 

When the two .stepdaughters heard that they were also to be present, 
they v/ere in high spirits. 

They called Cinderella and said, “Brush our hair and clean our shoes 
and fasten our buckles, for we are going to the feast at the King’s 
palace.” 

Cinderella obeyed but wept, for she also would gladly have gone to 
the ball with them, and she begged her stepmother to give her leave 
to go. 

“You, Cinderella?” she said. “Why, you arc covered with dust and 
dirt. You i.. th^ festival? You have no clothes or shoes, and yet you 
want to go to the b;di.” 

As she went on asking, however, her stei)mother said, “Well, I have 
thrown a dishful of lentils into the cirui(‘rs. If you have picked them all 
out in two hours \ou hall go." 

The girl went thiough the hack door into the garden and cried, “Ye 
gentle doves, \"c turtledoves, and all ye little birds under heaven, come 
and help me — 

*'Thc good into a di^ti to throiv. 

The bad mto your crohs can .ce.” • 

Then tw’o white doves came in by tlu kitchen window and w^re fol- 
low’ed by the turtledoves, and finally all the little birds under heaven 
flocked in chirping and .settled down among tlie ashes. And the doves 
gave a nod with their little heacis, peck, peek, peck. And then the rest 
began also, peck, peck, j^eck, and collected all the good beans into the 
dish. Scarcely had an hour passed before they had finished and had 
all flown out again. 

I'hcn the girl brought the dish to her stepmother, and was delighted 
to think that now she would be able to go to the feast with them. 

But she .said, “No, Cinderella, you have no clothes and cannot dance. 
You will only be laughed at.” 

But when .she began to cry, the stepmother said, “If you car ; ick out 
two whole dishes of lentils from thc,a.shcs in an hour, you shall go with 
us.” And .she thought. “She will nevjer be able to do that.” 
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When her stepmother had thrown the dishes of lentils among the 
ashes, the girl went out through the back door and cried, '^Ye gentle 
doves, ye turtledoves, and all ye little birds under heaven, come and 
help me — 

*^The good into a dish to throw, 

The had into your crops can go** 

Then two white doves came in by the kitchen window, and were 
followed by the turtledoves and all the other little birds under heaven. 
And in less than an hour the lentils had been picked up, and they had 
all flown away. i 

Then the girl carried the dish to her stepmother and was delighted to 
think that she would now be able to go to the ball. 

But she said, “It’s not a bit of good. You can’t go with us, for you’ve 
got no clothes and you can’t dance. We should be quite ashamed of 
you** 

Thereupon she turned her back upon her and hurried off with her two 
proud daughters. 

After everyone had left the house, Cinderella went out to her mother’s 
grave under the hazel tree, and cried: 

** Shiver and shake, dear little tree. 

Gold and silver shower on me.** 

Then the bird threw down to her a gold and silver robe and a pair of 
slippers embroidered with silk and silver. With all speed she put on the 
robe and went to the feast. But her stepsisters and their mother did 
not recognize her. They supposed that she was some foreign princess, 
so beautiful did she appear in her golden dress. They never gave a 
thought to Cinderella, but imagined that she was sitting at home in the 
dirt picking the lentils out of the cinders. 

The Prince came up to the stranger, took her by the hand, and danced 
with her. In fact he would not dance with anyone else and never let 
go of her hand. If anyone came up to ask her to dance, he said, “This 
is my partner.” 

She danced until nightfall and then wanted to go home, but the 
Prince said, “1 will go with you and escort you.” He wanted to .see to 
whom the beautiful maiden belonged. But she slipped out of his way 
and sprang into the pigeon house. 

Then the Prince waited till her father came, and told him that the 
unknown maiden had vanished inta the pigeon house. 

The old man thought, “Could it be Cinderella?” And he had an ax 
brought to him so that he might break down the pigeon house, but there 
was no one inside. 

When they went home, there 1^ Cinderella in her dirty clothes 
among the cinders, and a dismal oi( lamp was burning in the chimney 
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corner, for Cinderella had quietly jumped out of the pigeon house and 
had run back to the hazel tree. There she had tafen off her beautiful 
clothes and laid them on the grave, and the bird had taken them away 
again.. Then she had settled herself among the ashes on the hearth in 
her old gray frock. 

On the second day, when the festival was renewed and her parents 
and stepsisters had started forth again, Cinderella went to the hazel 
tree and said: 

""Shiver and shake, dear little tree, 

Gold and silver shower on me.** 

Then the bird threw down a still more gorgeous robe than on the 
previous day. And when she appeared at the festival in this robe, every- 
onti was astounded by her beauty. 

The King’s son had waited till she came and at once took her hand, 
and she danced with no one but him. When others came forward and 
invited her to dance, he said, “This is my partner.” 

At nightfall she wished to leave; but the Prince went after her, hop- 
ing to see into what house she went, but she sprang out into the garden 
behind the bouse. There stood a fine big tree on which the most deli- 
cious pears hung. She climbed up among the branches as nimbly as a 
squirrel, and the Prince could not make out what had become of her. 

But he waited till her father came and then said to him, “The un- 
known maiden ha*:* sl‘[)ped away from me, and T think that she has 
jumped into the pear tree.” 

The father thought, “Can it be Cinderella?” And he had the ax 
brought to cut down the tree, but there was no one in it. When they 
went home and looked into the kitchen, there lay Cinderella among the 
cinders as usual, for she had jumped down on the other side of J,he 
tree, taken back the beautiful clothes to the bird on the hazel tree, 
and j)ut on her old gray frock. 

On the third day, when her parents and sisters had started, Cinderella 
went again to her mother s grave and said: 

""Shiver and shake, dear little tree, 

Gold a?id silver shower on me.** 

Then the bird threw down a dress which was so magnificent that no 
one had ever seen the like before, and the slippers were entirely of gold. 
When she ai^pearcd at the festival in J^his attire, they were all speechless 
with astonishment. The Prince danced only with her, and if anyone else 
asked her to dance he said, “This is my partner.” 

When night fell and she wanted to leave, the Prince was m 'e desir- 
ous than ever to accompany her, but she darted away from him so 
quickly that he could not keep up with her. But the Prince had used a 
stratagem, and had caused the steps to be covered with cobbler’s wax. 
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. The consequence was, that as the maiden sprang down them, her left 
slipper remained stic*king there. The Prince look it up. It was small and 
dainty and made entirely of gold. 

The next morning he went with it to Cinderella’s father and said to 
him, “No other shall become my wife but she whose foot this golden 
slipper fits.” 

The two sisters were delighted at that, for they both had beautiful 
feet. The eldest went into the room intending to try on the slipper, 
and her mother stood beside her. But her great toe prevented her 
getting it on. Her fodt was too long. 

Then her mother handed her a knife and said, “Cut off the toe. When 
you are Queen you won’t have to walk any more.” 

The girl cut off her toe, forced her foot into the slipper, stifled her 
pain, and went out to the IVince. Then he took her up on his horse as 
his bride and rode away with her. 

However, they had to pass the grave on the way, and there sat the 
tw’o doves on the hazel tree and cried: 

**PritheCf look back, prithee, look back, 
llicre^s blood on the track. 

The shoe is too small; 

At home the true bride is wait hi}; thy cull.** 

Then he looked at her foot and saw how the blood was streaming 
from it. So he turned his horse round and carried the false bride back 
to her home, and said that she was not the right one. 

Then the second sister must try the shoe. She v;cnt into the room and 
succeeded in getting her toes into the shoe, but her heel was too big. 

Then her mother handed her a knife and said, “Cut a bit off your heel. 
When you are Queen.^you won’t have to walk any more.” 

The maiden cut a bit off her heel, forced her foot into the shoe, stifled 
her pain, and went out to the Prince. Then he toolr her up on his horse 
as his bride and rode off with her. As they pa.sse(l the grave, the two 
doves were sitting on the hazel tree, crying: 

** Prithee, look back, prithee, look back, 

There* s blood on the track. 

The shoe is too small; 

At home the true bride is waiting thy call.** 

He looked down at her foot and saw that it was streaming with blood 
and that there were dark red spots on her stocking. Then he turned 
his horse and brought the false bride back to her home. 

“This is not the right one either,” he said. “Have you no other 
daughter?” 
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“No,” said the man. “There is only a daughter of my late wife’s, a 
puny, stunted drudge, but she cannot possibly be the bride.” 

"I'he Prince said that she must be sent for. 

But the mother answered, “Oh no. She is much too dirty. She mustn’t 
be seen on any account.” 

He was absolutely determined, however, to have his way, and they 
were obliged to summon Cinderella. 

When she had washed her hands and face, she v/ent up and curtsied 
to the IVincc, who handed her the golden slipper. Then she sat down 
on a bench, pulled off her wooden clog, and put on the slipper, which 
fitted to a nicety. And when she stood up and the Prince looked into 
her face, he recognized the beautiful maiden that he had danced with 
and cried, “This is the true hridel'" 

The stepmother and the two sisters were dismayed and turned white 
with rage. But he took Cinderella on his horse and rode off with her. 

As they rode past the hazel tree the two doves cried: 

*"Pnthc*‘y loaf' back, prithee, look hack, 

Xo blood's on the track. 

The shoe's not too smeJl: 

You carry the true bride home to \our hall." 

And wlicn they had said this the\' both came flyin" down and settled 
on Cinderella’s sliouldcrs, one on the right and one on the left, and they 
remained perched the 

When the \vedding w’as going to take place, the two false si.sters came 
and wanted to curry favor v.ith her and take part in her good fortune. 
As the bridal party was going to the church, the elder was on the right 
side, the younger on the left, and the doves picked out one of the eyes 
of each of them. 

Afterwards when they were coming out of the church, the elder wa.- 
on the left, the younger on the right, and the doves picked out the other 
eye of each of them. And .so for their wickedness and falseness they 
were puiii.shed with blindness for the rest of their days. 


SNOW-WHITE AND I'HE 
SIA'EN DWARFS 


O NCE UPON a time in the middle of winter, when the snowfla es were 
' falling like feathers from the sky, a queen sat at her window work- 
ing, and her embroidery frame was of ebony. And as she worked, ga& 
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ing at times out on the snow, she pricked her finger, and there fell from 
it three drops of hldod on the snow. And when she saw how bright and 
red it looked, she said to herself, ^‘Oh, that I had a child as white as 
snow, as red as blood, and as black as the wood of the embroidery 
frame I ” 

Not very long afterwards she had a daughter, with a skin as white as 
snow, lips as red as blood, and hair as black as ebony, and she was 
named Snow-White. And when she was born the Queen died. 

After a year had gone by, the King took another wife, a beautiful 
woman, but proud and overbearing, and she could not bear to be sur- 
passed in beauty by anyone. She had a magic looking glass, and she 
used to stand before it and look in it and say: 

**Looking glass upon the wall, 

Who is fairest of us ail?** 

And the looking glass would answer: 

*^you are fairest of them all** 

And she was contented, for she knew that the looking glass spoke 
the truth. 

Now Snow-White was growing prettier and prettier, and when she 
was seven years old she was as beautiful as day, far more so than the 
Queen herself. So one day when the Queen went to her mirror and 
said: 

** Looking glass upon the wall, 

Who is fairest of us all?** 

It answered: 

*^Quet:n, you are full fair, *tis true. 

But Snow-White fairer is than you** 

This gave the Queen a great shock, and she became yellow and green 
with envy, and from that hour her heart turned against Snow-White 
and she hated her. And envy and pride like ill weeds grew higher in 
her heart every day until she had no peace day or night. 

At last she sent for a huntsman and said, “Take the child out into the 
woods, so that I may set eyes on her no more. You must put her to 
death and bring me her he^rt for a token.” 

The huntsman consented and led her away. But when he drew his 
cutlass to pierce Snow- White’s infjocent heart, she began to weep and 
to say, “Oh, dear huntsman, do not take my life. I will go away into 
the Wildwood and never come home again.” 

And as she was so lovely the huntsman had pity on her and said, 
“Away with you then, poor child.” 
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He thought the wild animals would be sure to devour her, and it 
was as if a stone had been rolled away from his* heart when he was 
spared putting her to death. 

Just at that moment a young wild boar came running by, so he 
caught and killed it. And taking out its heart, he brought it to the 
Queen for a token. And it was salted and cooked and the wicked woman 
ate it up, thinking that there was an end of Snow-White. 

Now when the poor child found herself quite alone in the wild woods, 
she felt full of terror, even of the very leaves on the trees, and she did 
not know what to do for fright. Then she began to run over the sharp 
stones and through the thorn hushes, and the wild beasts ran about her 
but they did her no harm. She ran as long as her feet would carry her. 
An^ when the evening drew near she came to a little house and she 
went inside to rest. Everytliing there was very small, but as pretty and 
clean as possible. There stood a little table, ready laid. It was covered 
with a white doth and seven little [dates, and seven knives and forks, 
and drinking cups. Ii\^ the wall stood seven little beds side by side, cov- 
ered with clean white quilts. 

Snow-White, being very hungry and thirsty, ate from each plate a 
little porridge and bread, and drank out of each little cup a drop of 
wine, so as not to finish up any one portion. After that she felt so tired 
that she lay dowm in turn on each of the beds, but none of them seemed 
to suit her. One was too long, another too short; but at last the seventh 
was quite right, and oO she lay down upon it, committed herself to 
heaven, and fell asleep. 

When it was quite dark, the masters of the house came home. They 
were seven dwarfs whose work it was to dig underground among the 
mountains. When they had lighted their seven candles and it was quite 
light in the little house, they saw that someone must have been in,* as 
everything w’as not in the same order in which they left it. 

The first said, “Who has been sitting in my little chair?’^ 

The second said, “Who has been eating fiom my little plate?" 

The third said, “Who has been taking fiom my little loaf?'' 

The fourth said, “Who has been lasting my porridge?'' 

The fifth said, “Who has been u.sing my little fork?’' 

The sixth said, “Who has been cutting with my little knife?" 

The seventh said, “Who has been drinking from my little cup?" 

Then the first one, looking round, .saw a hollow in his bed and cried, 
“Who has been lying on my bed?'^ 

And the others came running and cried, “Someone has been on our 
beds too! " 

But when the seventh looked at his bed, he saw little Snow-White 
lying there asleep. Then he told the others, who came running up, cry- 
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ing out in their astonishment and holding up their seven little candles 
to throw a light uptfn Snow-White. 

‘‘Goodness gracious!” they cried. “What beautiful child is this?” 
And they were so full of joy to see her that they did not wake her, but 
let her sleep on. And the seventh dwarf slept with his comrades, an 
hour at a time with each, until the night had passed. 

When it was morning, and Snow-White awoke and saw the seven 
dwarfs, she was very frightened. But they seemed quite friendly and 
asked her what her name was, and she told them. Then they asked her 
how she came to be in their house. And she related to them how her 
stepmother had wished her to be put to death, and how the huntsman 
had spared her life, and how she had run the whole day long until at 
last she had found their little house. 

Then the dwarfs said, “If you will keep our house for us, and cook, 
and wash, and make the beds, and sew and knit, and keep everything 
tidy and clean, you may stay with us, and you shall lack nothing.” 

“With all my heart,” said Snow-White. And so she stayed and kept 
the house in good order. In the mornmg the dwarfs went to the moun- 
tain to dig for gold. In the evening they came home, and their supper 
had to be ready for them. 

All the day long the maiden was left alone, and the good little dwarfs 
warned her, saying, “Beware of your stepmother! She will soon know 
you are here. Let no one into the house.” 

Now the Queen, having eaten Snow-White’s heart, as she supposed, 
felt quite sure that now she was the first and fairest, and so she came to 
her mirror and said: 


**Lookin^ glass upon the uhiU, 

^Vho is fairest of us 

And the glass answered: 

Queen, thou art of beauty rare. 

But Snow-White living in the glen 
With the seven little men 
Is a thousand times more fair.*' 

Then she was very angry, for the glass always spoke the truth, and 
she knew that the huntsman must have deceived her and that Snow- 
White must still be living. And she thought and thought how she could 
manage to make an end of her, fdr as long as she was not the fairest in 
the land, envy left her no rest. At last she thought of a plan. wShe 
painted her face and dressed herself like an old peddler woman, so that 
no one would have known her. In this disguise she went across the 
seven mountains, until she came to the house of the seven little dwarfs. 
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And she knocked at the door and cried, “Fine wares to selll Fine 
wares to selll’* 

Snow-White peeped out of the window and cried, “Good day, good 
woman, what have you to sell?” 

“(iood wares, fine wares,” answered she. “Laces of all colors.” And 
she held up a piece that was woven of many-colored silk. 

“I need not be afraid of letting in this good woman,” thought Snow- 
White, and she unbarred the door and bought the pretty lace. 

“What a figure you are, child!” said the old woman. “Come and let 
me lace your bodice properly for once.” 

Snow-White, suspecting nothing, stood up before her and let her 
lace her with the new lace. But the old woman laced so quickly and 
tightly that it took Snow-White’s breath away, and she fell down as 
dead: 

“Now you are no longer the fairest,” said the old woman as she has- 
tened away. 

Not long after that, towards evening, the seven dwarfs came home, 
and the}^ were terrified to .see their dear Snow-White lying on the 
ground without life or motion. They raised her up, and when they saw 
how lightly tia lace was drawn, they cut it in two. Then she began to 
draw breath, and liitl: by liltK she returned to life. 

When the dwarfs heard w'hat had ha’ppened they said, “The old ped- 
dler woman was no other than the wicked Queen. You must beware of 
letting anyone in when re are not herel" 

And W'hcn the wicked woman got home she w^ent to her glass and 
.said . 

\llass in^uhist {hr ivall, 

Jdlrc.'^t a I //.> all/'* 

And it ansvrered as before: 

thou art of hrauiy nirr. 

But Sneu^-White thing in the glen 
Vi’ith the }^evc?i little wen 
Is a thousand times more fair/* 

When she heard that, .she was so struck with surprise that all the 
blood left her heart, for she knew that Snow^-White must still be living. 

“But now,” said she, “I will think of .something that will be her ruin.” 
And by w itchcraft she ma le a poisonc?d comb. Then she dressed herself 
up to look like another and different .sort of old w^oman. 

So she went across the seven nioimtains and came to the house of the* 
.seven dw'arfs, and knocked at the door and cried, “Good waies to selll 
good w'arcs to sell ^ ” 
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Snow-White looked out and said, “Go away, I must not let anybody 

in.” 

“But you are not forbidden to look,” said the old woman, taking out 
the poisoned comb and holding it up. It pleased the poor child so 
much that she was tempted to open the door. And when the bargain was 
made the old woman said, “Now for once your hair shall be properly 
combed.” 

Poor Snow-White, thinking no harm, let the old woman do as she 
would, but no sooner was the comb put in her hair than the poison 
began to work, and the poor girl fell down senseless. 

“Now, you paragon of beauty,” said the wicked woman, “this is the 
end of youl” And she went off. 

By good luck it was now near evening and the seven little dwarfs 
came home. When they saw Snow-White lying on the ground as dead, 
they thought directly that it was the stepmother^s doing. They looked 
about and found the poisoned comb, and no sooner had they drawn it 
out of her hair than Snow-White came to herself and related all that had 
passed. Then they warned her once more to be on her guard, and never 
again to let anyone in at the door. 

And the Queen went home and stood before the looking glass and 
said: 

“Looking glass against the wall, 

Who is fairest of us all?** 

And the looking glass answered as before: 

“Queen, thou art of beauty rare, 

But Snow-White living in the glen 
With the seven little men 
Is a thousatid times more fair.** 

When she heard the looking glass si)eak thus she trembled and shook 
with anger. 

“Snow-White shall die,” cried she, “though it should cost me my own 
life!” 

And then she went to a secret lonely chamber w'herc no one was 
likely to come, and there she made a poisonous apple. It was beautiful 
to look upon, being white with red cheeks, so that anyone who should 
see it must long for it, but whoever ate even a little bit of it must die. 
When the apple was ready, she painted her face and clothed herself 
like a peasant woman, and went across the seven mountains to where 
the seven dwarfs lived. 

And when she knocked at the door Snow-White put her head out of 
the window and said, “I dare not let anybody in. The seven dwarfs told 
me not to.” 
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“All right,” answered the woman. “I can easily ^et rid of my apples 
elsewhere. There, I will give you one.” 

“No,” answered Snow-White. “I dare not take it.” 

“Are you afraid of poison?” said the woman. “Look here, I will cut 
the apple in two pieces. You shall have the red side. I will have the 
white one.” 

The apple was so cunningly made that all of the poison was in the 
rosy half of it. Snow-White longed for the beautiful apple. And as she 
saw the peasant woman eating a piece of it she could no longer refrain^ 
but stretched out her hand and took the poisoned half. But no sooner 
had she taken a morsel of it into her mouth than she fell to the earth as 
dead. 

And the Queen, casting on her a terrible glance, laughed aloud and 
cried, “As white as snow, as red as blood, as black as ebony 1 This time 
the dwarfs will not be able to bring you to life again.” 

When she went home and asked the looking glass: 

‘^Looking glass against the wall, 

Who is fairest of us aiW* 

— ^at last it answered, “You arc the fairest now of all. 

Then her envious Heart had peace, as much as an envious heart can 
have. 

The dwarfs, when Ihey came home in the evening, found Snow- 
White lying on the ground, and there came no breath out of her mouth, 
and she was dead. They lifted her up, sought if anything poisonous was 
to be found, cut her laces, combed her hair, washed her with water and 
wine, but all was of no avail. The poor child weis dead, and remained 
dead. Then they laid her on a bier, and all seven of them sat around it, 
and wept and lamented three whole days. And then they would have 
buried her, except that she still looked as if she were living, with her 
beautiful blooming cheeks. So they said, “We cannot hide her away in 
the black ground.” 

And they had made a coffin of clear glass, that could be looked into 
from all sides. They laid her in it and wrote upon it in golden letters her 
name, and that she was a king's daughter. Then they set the coffin out 
uiwn the mountain and one of them always remained by it to watch. 
And the birds came too and mourned for Snow-W^hite: first an owl, 
then a raven, and last, a dove. 

Now for a long w^hilc Snow-W’hite lay in the coffin and never 
changed, but looked as if she were asleep, for she was still as white as 
snow, as red as blood, and her hair was as black as ebony. It h?: .>ened, 
however, that one day a king s son rode through the wood and up to the 
dwarfs^ house, which was near it. He saw on the mountain the coffin. 
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' tnd beautiful Snow*White within it, and he read what was written in 
golden letters upon it. 

Then he said to the dwarfs, **Let me have the coffin, and I will give 
3rou whatever you like to ask for it.” 

But the dwarfs told him that they could not part with it for all the 
gold in the world. 

But he said, “I beseech you to give it to me, for I cannot live without 
looking upon Snow-White. If you consent, I will bring you to great 
honor and care for you as if you were my brethren.” 

When he pleaded, the good little dwarfs had pity upon him and gave 
him the coiiin, and the King’s son called his servants and bid them carry 
it away on their shoulders. Now it happened that as they were going 
along they stumbled over a bush, and M'ith the shaking the bit of poi- 
soned apple flew out of her throat. It was not long before .she opened 
her eyes, threw up the cover of the coffin, and sat up, alive and well. “Oh 
dear, where am I?” cried she. 

The King’s son answered, full of joy, “You are near me.” And relating 
all that had happened, he said, “I would rather have you than anything 
in the world. Come with me to my father’s castle and you shall be my 
bride.” 

And Snow-White was kind and went with him, and their wedding was 
held with pomp and great splendor. 

But Srow-’i^ite’s wicked stepmother was also bidden to the feast. 
And when she had dressed herself in beautiful clothes she went to her 
looking glass and said: 

“Looking glass upon the wall, 

Who is fairest of us all?" 

'The looking glass answered: 

“0 Queen, although you are of beauty rare, 

The young bride is a thousand times more fair" 

Then sne railed and cursed, and was beside herself with disappoint- 
ment and anger. First she thought she would not go to the wedding, but 
then she felt she should have no peace until she went and saw the 
bride. And when she saw her she knew her for Snow-White and could 
not stir from the place for anger and terror. For they had ready red-hot 
iron shoes, in which she had to dance until she fell down dead. 



THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMXkER 


T ^ere was once a shoemaker who through no fault of his own had 
become so poor that at last he had only leather enough left for one 
pair of shoes. At evening he cut out the shoes which he intended to be- 
gin upon the next morning, and since he had a good conscience, he 
lay down quietly, said his prayers, and fell asleep. 

In the morning, when he had said his prayers and was preparing to 
sit down to work, he found the pair Of shoes standing finished on his 
table. He was amazed and could not understand it in the least. 

He took the shoes in his hand to examine them more closely. They 
were so neatly sewn that not a stitch was out of place, and were as good 
as the work of a master hand. 

Soon afterwards a purchaser came in and, as he was much pleased 
with the shoes, he paid more than the ordinary price for them, so that 
the shoemaker was able to buy leather for two pairs of shoes with the 
money. 

He cut them out in the evening, and the next day with fresh courage 
was about to go to work. But he had no need to, for when he got up the 
shoes were finished, and buyers were not lacking. These gave him so 
much money that h#* was able to buy leather for four pairs of shoes. 

Early next morning he found the four pairs finished, and so it went 
on. What he cut out at evening was finished in the morning, so that 
he was .soon again in comfortable circumstances and became a well-to- 
do man. 

Now’ it happened one evening not long before Christmas, when he 
had cut out some shoes as usual, that he said to his wife, “How would 
it be if WT were to sit up tonight to see who it is that lends us such a 
helping hand?” 

The wife agreed and lighted a candle, and they hid themselves in the 
corner of the room behind the clothes w’hich were hanging there. At mid- 
night came two little naked men w^ho sat down at the shoemaker^s table, 
took up the cut-out work, and b«gan with their tiny fingers to stitch, 
sew, and hammer so neatly and quickly that the shoemaker could not 
believe his eyes. They did not stop till everything was quite finished 
and stood complete on th«' table. Thei^they ran swiftly away. 

The next day the wife said, “The little men have made us rich, and 
we ought to show our gratitude. They were running about with nothing 
on, and must freeze with cold. Now^ I will make them little shiit^, coats, 
waistcoats, and hose, and will even knit them a pair of stockings. And 
you shall make them each a pair of sjioes.” 

77 
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. The husband agreed. And at evening, when they had everything 
ready, they laid ou! the presents on the table and hid themselves to 
see how the little men would behave. 

At midnight they came skipping in and were about to set to work. But 
instead of the leather ready cut out, they found the charming little 
clothes. 

At first they were surprised, then excessively delighted. With the 
greatest speed they put on and smoothed down the pretty clothes, sing- 
ing: 

**Now weWe boys so fine and neat. 

Why cobble more for others* feet?** 

Then they hopped and danced about, and leapt over chairs and tables 
and out the door. Henceforward they came back no more, but the shoe 
maker fared well as long as he lived, and had good luck in all his under- 
takings. 


THE STRAW, THE COAL, AND THE BEAN 


I N A VILLAGE dwelt a poor old woman, who had gathered together a 
dish of beans and wanted to cook them. So she made a fire on her 
hearth, and that it might burn the quicker, she lighted it with a handful 
of straw. When she was emptying the beans into the pan, one dropped 
without her observing it, and lay on the ground beside a straw, and 
soon afterwards a burning coal from the fire leapt down to the two. 
Then ‘the straw began and said, “Dear friends, from whence do you 
come here?” The coal replied, “I fortunately sprang out of the fire, and 
if I had not escaped by main force, m\^ death would have been certain 
— I should have been burned to ashes.” The bean said, “I too have es- 
caped with a whole skin, but if the old woman had got me into the 
pan. I should have been made into broth without any mercy, like my 
comrades.” “And would a better fate have fallen to my lot?” said the 
straw. “The old woman has destroyed all my brethren in fire and 
smoke; she seized sixty of them at once, and took their lives. 1 luckily 
slipped through her fingers.” 

“But what are we to do now?” said the coal. 

“I think,” answered the bean, “that as we have so fortunately es- 
caped death, we should keep together like good companions, and lest 
a new mischance should overtake us here, we should go away together, 
and repair to a foreign country.” 
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The proposition pleased the two others, and they set out on their 
way in company. Soon, however, they came to a little brook, and as 
there was no bridge or foot-plank, they did not know how they were to 
get over it. The straw hit on a good idea, and said, “I will lay myself 
straight across, and then you can walk over on me as on a bridge.” The 
straw therefore stretched itself from one bank to the other, and the coal, 
who was of an impetuous disposition, tripped quite boldly on to the 
newly built bridge. But when she had reached the middle, and heard 
the W’ater rushing beneath her, she v/as, after all, afraid, and stood still, 
and ventured no farther. The straw, however, began to burn, broke in 
two pieces, and fell into the stream. The coal slipped after her, hissed 
when she got into the water, and breathed her last. The bean, who had 
pri^flcntly stayed behind on the shore, could not but laugh at the event, 
was uncable to stop, and laughed so heartily that she burst. It would have 
been all over with her, likewise, if, by good fortune, a tailor who was 
traveling in search of work had not sat down to rest by the brook. As 
he had a compassionate heart he pulled out his needle and thread, and 
sewed her together. The bean thanked him most prettilv, but as the 
tailor used black thread, all beans since then have a black seam. 


FUNDEVOGEL 


T here was once a forester who went into the woods to hunt, and he 
heard a cry like that of a little child. He followed the sound and at 
last came to a big tree where a tiny child was sitting high up on one of 
the top branches. The mother had gone to .*?leep under the tree, anJ a 
bird of prey, seeing the child on her lap, had flown do\STi and carried it 
off in its beak to the top of the tree. 

1'hc forester climbed the tree and brought down the child, thinking 
to himself, “I will take it home, and bring it up with my own little 
Lina.” 

So he took it home, and the two children were brought up together, 
'rhe foundling was called Fundevogel. because it had been found by a 
bird. Fundevogel and Lina were so fond of each other that they could 
not bear to be out of each other’s sigjt. 

Now the forester had an old cook, who one evening took two pails and 
began carrying water. She did not go once but many times, backwards 
and forwards to the well. 

Lina saw this and said, “Dear me, Sanna, why are you carrying so 
much water?” 
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• "If you will not tell anyone, I will tell you why.” 

Lina said no, she would not tell anyone. 

So then the cook said, "Tomorrow morning early, when the forester 
goes out hunting, I am going to boil the water. And when it bubbles 
in the kettle, I am going to throw Fundevogel into it and boil him.” 

Next morning the forester got up very early and went out hunting, 
leaving the children still in bed. 

Then said Lina to Fundevogel, “Never forsake me, and T will never 
forsake you.” 

And Fundevogel ahswered, "I will never forsake you.” 

Then Lina said, "I must tell you now. Old Sanna brought in so many 
pails of water last night that I asked her what she was doing. She said 
if I would not tell an)'’body she would tell me what it was for. So I 
promised not to tell anybody, and she said that in the morning, when 
our father had gone out hunting, she would fill the kettle, and when 
it was boiling she would throw you into it and boil you. Now we 
must get up quickly, dress ourselves, and run away.” 

So the children got up, dressed quickly, and hurriedly left the house. 

When the water boiled, the cook went to their bedroom to fetch 
Fundevogel to throw him into it. But when she entered the room and 
went to the bed, both the children were gone. She was terribly fright- 
ened and said to herself, "Whatever am I to say to the forester when 
he comes home and finds the children gone? We must hurry after them 
and get them back.” So the cook dispatched three menservants to 
catch up with the children and bring them back. 

The children were sitting near a wood, and when they saw the three 
men a great way off, Lina said to Fundevogel, "Do not forsake me, and 
I will never forsake yqu.” 

And Fundevogel answeied, "I will never forsake you as long as I 
live.” 

Then Lina said, "You must turn into a rosebush, and I will be a 
rosebud upon it.” 

When the three men reached the wood, they found nothing but a rose- 
bush with one rosebud on it. No children were to be seen. They said 
to each other, "There is nothing to be done here.” 

So they went home and told the cook that they had seen nothing 
whatever but a rosebush with only one rosebud on it. 

The old cook scolded them and paid, "You boobies, you ought to have 
hacked the rosebush to pieces, broken off the bud, and brought it 
home to me. Off with you at once and do it.” So they had to start off 
again on their search. 

But the children saw them a long way off and Lina said to Fundevo- 
gel, "Do not forsake me,, and I will, never forsake you.” 
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Fundevogel promised, “I will never forsake you as long as I live.” 

Then said Lina, “You must become a church, and I will be the chan- 
delier in it.” 

Now when the three men came up they found nothing but a church 
with a chandelier in it. And they said to each other, “\^at are we to 
do here? We had better go home again.” 

When they reached the house, the cook asked if they had not found 
anything. They said, “Nothing but a church with a chandelier in it.” 

“You fools!” screamed the cook. “Why did you not destroy the 
church and bring me the chandelier?” Then the old cook put her best 
foot foremost and started herself with the three men in pursuit of the 
children. 

^ut the children saw the three men in the distance, and the old cook 
waddling behind them. Then said Lina, “Fundevogel, do not forsake 
me, and I will never forsake you.” 

Again he promised, “1 will never forsake you as long as I live.” 

Lina said, “You must become a pond, and I will be the di»ck swim- 
ming upon it.” 

When the rook reached the pond, she laj’^ down beside it to drink it 
up, but the duuk swam quickly forward, seized her head with his bill, 
and dragged her under water. So the old witch was drowned. 

Then the children went home together as happy as possible, and if 
they are not dead yet thei: they are still alive. 


KARL KATZ 


I N THE MIDST of the Hartz forests there is a high mountain of which 
the neighbors tell all sorts of stories: how the goblins and fairies 
dance on it by night, and how the old Emperor Redbeard holds his 
court there and sits on his marble throne, with his long beard sweeping 
on the ground. 

A great many years ago there lived in a village at the foot of this 
mountain, one Karl Katz. Now Karl was a goatherd, and every morn- 
ing he drove his flock to feed upon the green spots that are here and 
there found on the mountainside. In the evening he sometimes thought 
it too late to drive his charges home, so then he would shut them up in 
a spot in the woods, w’here the old ruined walls of some castle that had 
long ago been deserted were left standing. They were high ** ough to 
form a fold, in which he could count his goats and let them rest for the 
night. 
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One evening he found that the prettiest goat of his flock had vani^ed 
soon after they were driven into this fold. He searched everywhere for 
it in vain but, to his surprise and delight, when he counted his flock 
in the morning what should he see but his lost goatl Again and again 
the same thing happened. 

At last he thought he would watch still more narrowly. And having 
looked carefully over the old walls, he found a narrow doorway 
through which it seemed that his favorite made her way. Karl followed 
and found a path leading downwards through a cleft in the rocks. On he 
went, scrambling as Well as he could, down the side of the rock and at 
last came to the mouth of a cave, where he lost sight of his goat. Just 
then he saw that his faithful dog was not with him. He whistled but no 
dog was there. He was therefore forced to go into the cave and try to 
find his goat by himself. 

He groped his way for a while and at last came to a place where a 
little light found its way in. And there he wondered not a little to 
find his goat employing itself, very much at its ease in the cavern, in 
eating corn which kept dropping from some place over its head. He 
went up and looked about him to see where all this corn, that rattled 
about his ears like a hailstorm, could come from, but all overhead was 
dark and he could find no clew to this strange business. 

At last, as he stood listening, he thought he heard the neighing and 
stamping of horses. He listened again; it was plainly so. And after a 
while he was sure that horses were feeding above him and that the corn 
fell from their mangers. What could these horses be, which were thus 
kept in the clefts of rocks where none but the goat’s foot ever trod? 
There must be people of some sort or other living here, and who could 
they be? Was it safe to trust himself in such company? Karl \Hm- 
deted awhile but his wonder only grew greater and greater, when of 
a sudden he heard his own name, “Karl Katz!” echo through the 
cavern. He turned round, but could see nothing. “Karl Katz!” again 
sounded sharply in his ears. And soon out came a little dwarfish page 
with a high-peaked hat and a scarlet cloak, from a dark corner at one 
end of the cave. 

The dwarf nodded and beckoned him to follow. Karl thought he 
should first like to know a little about who it was that thus sought his 
company. He asked, but the dwarf shook his head, answering not a 
word, and again beckoned him to follow. He did so, and winding his 
way through ruins he soon heard rolling overhead what sounded like 
peals of thunder echoing among the rocks. The noise grew louder and 
louder as he went on, and at last he came to a courtyard surrounded 
by old ivy-grown walls. The spot seemed to be the bosom of a little 
valley. Above rose on every hand high masses of rock. Wide-branching 
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trees threw their arms overhead so that nothing but a glimmering twi- 
light made its way through. And here on the cool smooth-shaven turf 
Karl saw twelve strange old figures amusing themselves very sedately 
with a game of ninepins. 

Their dress did not seem altogether strange to Karl, for in the 
church of the town whither he went every week to market there was an 
old monument, with figures of queer old knights upon it, dressed in the 
very same fashion. Not a word fell from any of their lips. They 
moved about soberly and gravely, each taking his turn at the game; 
but the oldest of them ordered Karl Katz, by dumb signs, to busy him- 
self in setting up the pins as they knocked them down. At first his knees 
trembled, and he hardly dared snatch a stolen sidelong glance at the 
long beards and old-fashioned dresses of the worthy knights. But he 
soon saw that as each knight played out his game he went to his seat 
and there took a hearty draught at a fiagon, which the dwarf kept filled 
and which sent up the smell of the richest old wine. 

Little by little Karl got bolder, and at last he plucked up his heart 
so far as to beg the dwarf, by signs, to let him too take his turn at 
the flagon The dwarf gave it him with a grave bow, and Karl thought 
he never had tasted anything half so good before. This gave him new 
strength for his work, and as often as he flagged at all he turned to 
the same kind friend for help in his need. 

Which was tired flrst, he or the knights, Karl never could tell, or 
whether the wine got the better of his head. What he knew was that 
sleep at last overpowered him, and that when he awoke he found him- 
self stretched out upon the old spot within the walls where he had 
folded his flock, and saw that the bright sun was high up in the heavens. 
The same green turf was spread beneath, and the same tottering ivy- 
clad walls surrounded him. He rubbed his eyes and called his dog, but 
neither dog nor goat was to be seen. And when he looked about him 
again, the grass seemed to be longer under his feet than it was yester- 
day. And trees hung over his head, which he had either never seen be- 
fore or had quite forgotten. Shaking his head and hardly knowing 
whether he was in his right mind, he got up and stretched himself. 
Somehow or other his joints felt stiffer than they were. “It serves me 
right,” said he. “This comes of sleeping out of one's own bed.” Little 
by little he recollected his evening’s sport and licked his lips as he 
thought of the charmii t wine he ^ad taken so much of. “But who,” 
thought he, “can those people be that come to this odd place to play 
ninepins?” 

His first step was to look for the doorway through which Lc had fol- 
lowed his goat, but to his astonishment not the least trace of an opening 
of any sort was to be seen. There stood the wall, without chink or crack 
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big enough for a rat to pass through. Again he paused and scratched 
his head. His hat was full of holes. “Why, it was new last Shrovetide!” 
said he. By chance his eyes fell next on his shoes, which were almost 
new when he last left home. But now they looked so old that they were 
likely to fall to pieces before he could get home. All his clothes seemed 
in the same sad plight. The more he looked, the more he pondered, 
and the more he was at a loss to know what could have happened to 
him. 

At length he turned round and left the old walls to look for his 
flock. Slow and out df heart he wound his way among the mountain 
steeps, through paths where his flocks were wont to wander. Still not a 
goat was to be seen. Again he whistled and called his dog, but no dog 
came. Below him in the plain lay the village where his home was, so 
at length he took the downward path and set out with a heavy heart and 
a faltering step in search of his flock. 

“Surely,” said he, “I shall soon meet some neighbor who can tell 
me where my goats are.” But the people who met him as he drew near 
to the Village were all unknown to him. They were not even dressed as 
his neighbors were, and they seemed as if they hardly spoke the same 
tongue. When he eagerly asked each, as he came up, after his goats, 
they only stared at him and stroked their chins. At last he did the 
same too — and what was his wonder to find that his beard was grown 
at least a foot long! 

“The world,” said he to himself, “is surely turned upside down. If 
not, I must be bewitched.” Yet he knew the mountain, as he turned 
round again and looked back on its woody heights. And he knew the 
houses and cottages also, with their little gardens, as he entered the 
village. All were whece he had always known them to be. And he 
heard some children, too (as a traveler that passed by was asking his 
way), call the village by the very same name he had always known it 
to bear. 

Again he shook his head and went straight through the village to his 
own cottage. Alas, it looked sadly out of repair. The windows were 
broken, the door off its hinges, and in the courtyard lay an unknown 
child in a ragged dress, playing with a rough, toothless old dog, whom 
he thought he ought to know, but who snarled and barked in his face 
when he called to him. He went in at the open doorway, but he found 
all so dreary and empty that he ^staggered out again like a drunken 
mao, and called his wife and children loudly by their names. But no 
one heard — ^at least no one answered him. 

A crowd of women and children soon flocked around the strange- 
looking man with the long gray beard, and all broke upon him at 
once with the questions, “Who are you?” “Who is it that you want?” It 
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seemed to him so odd to ask other people, at his own door, about his 
wife and children that, in order to get rid of the gaping crowd, he named 
the first man that came into his head. 

‘‘Hans the blacksmith,” said he. Most held their tongues and stared, 
but at last an old woman said, “He went these seven years ago to a 
place that you will not reach today.” 

“Fritz the tailor, then.” 

“Heaven rest his soul!” said an old beldam upon crutches. “He ha5 
lain these ten years in a house that hell never leave.” 

Karl Katz looked at the old woman again and shuddered, as he knew 
her to be one of the old gossips, but saw she had a strangely altered 
face. All wish to ask further questions was gone, but at last a young 
wmn^n made her way through the gaping throng. She had a baby in 
one arm and a little girl of about three years old clinging to her other 
hand. All throe looked the very image of his own wife. 

“What is your name?” he asked wildly. 

“Liese,” said she. 

“And your father's?” 

“Karl Kntz. heaven bless him!” said she. “But poor man, he is lost 
and gone. It is now full twenty years since wr sought for him day and 
night on the mountain. His dog and his flock came back, but he never 
w'as heard of any more. I was then .seven years old.” 

Poor Karl could restrain himself no longer. “I am Karl Katz and no 
other,” said he, he took the child from his daughter’s arms and 
kissed it over and over again. 

All stood gaping, hardly knowing what to say or think, when old 
Stropken the schoolmaster hobbled ny and took a long and close look 
at him. “Karl Katz! Karl Katz!” said he slowly. “Why it is Karl Katz 
sure enough. There is my own mark upon him. There is the scar over 
his right eye that I gave him myself one day with my oak stick.” 

Then several others also cried out, “Yes, it is! It is Karl Katz. Wel- 
come, neighbor, welcome home!” 

“But where,” said or thought all, “can an honest steady fellow like 
you have been these twenty years?” 

And now the w^hole village haa flocked around. The children laughed, 
the dogs barked, and all were glad to see neighbor Karl home alive and 
well. As to where he had been for the twenty years, that was a part of 
the story at which Karl shrugged up his shoulders. For he never could 
very well explain it, and he seemed to think the less that was said about 
It the better. But it was plain enough that what dwelt most in i is mem- 
ory was the noble wine that had tickled his mouth while the knights 
played their game of ninepin.s. 
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O NE SUMMER MORNING a little tailor was sitting at his bench near 
the window, working cheerfully with all his might, when an old 
woman came down the street. 

She was crying, “Good jelly to sell! Good jelly to sell! ” 

The cry sounded pleasant in the little tailor’s ears, so he put his head 
out of the window and called out, “Here, my good woman! Come here, 
if you want a customer.” 

So the poor woman climbed the steps with her heavy basket, and 
was obliged to unpack and display all her pots to the tailor. He looked 
at every one of them and, lifting all the lids, applied his nose to each 
At last he said, “The jelly seems pretty good. You may weigh me out 
four half ounces, or I don’t mind having a quarter of a pound.” 

The woman, who had expected to find a good customer, gave him 
what he asked for but went off angry and grumbling. 

“This jelly is the very thing for me!” cried the little tailor. “It will 
give me strength and cunning.” And he took down the bread from the 
cupboard, cut a big slice off the loaf and spread the jelly on it, laid it 
near him, and went on stitching more gallantly than ever. All the while 
the scent of the sweet jelly was spreaciing throughout the room, where 
there were quantities of flies. They were attracted by it and flew down 
to eat of it. 

“Now then, who invited you here?” said the tailor, and drove the 
unbidden guests away. But the flies, not understanding his language, 
were not to be got rid of like that, and returned in larger numbers 
than before. Then the tailor, unable to stand it any longer, took from 
his chimney corner a ragged cloth. 

“Now, I’ll let you have it!” he said, and beat it among them unmer- 
cifully. When he ceased and counted the slain, he found seven lying 
dead before him. 

“This is indeed something,” he said, wondering at his own bravery. 
“The whole town shall know about this.” 

So he hastened to cut out a belt, and he stitched it and put on it in 
large capitals: “Seven at one blow!” 

“The town, did I say?” said the, little tailor. “The whole world shall 
know it! ” And his heart quivered with joy, like a lamb’s tail. 

The tailor fastened the belt round him and began to think of going 
out into the world, for his workshop seemed too small for his valor. So 
he looked about in all the house for something that would be useful to 
take with him, but he found nothing but an old cheese, which he put in 
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his pocket. Outside the door he noticed that a bird had got caught in the 
bushes, so he took that and put it in his pocket with the cheese. Then 
he set out gallantly on his way, and as he was light and active he felt no 
fatigue. 

The way led over a mountain, and when he reached the topmost peak 
he saw a terrible giant sitting there, and looking about him at his ease. 

The tailor went bravely up to him, called out to him, and said, “Good 
day, comrade! There you sit looking over the wide world. I am on the 
way thither to seek my fortune. Have you a fancy to go with me?” 

The giant looked at the tailor contemptuously and said, “You vaga- 
bond! You miserable little creature!'*’ 

“That may be,” answered the little tailor, and undoing his coat he 
showed the giant his belt. “You can read there whether I am a man or 
not.” 

The giant read, “Seven at one blow!” And thinking it meant men 
that the tailor had killed, he at once felt more respect for the little 
fellow'. But as he w'anted to prove him, he took up a stone and squeezed 
it so hard that water came out of it. 

“Now \<rc ran Jo that,” said the giant, “that is, if you have the 
strength for it.” 

“That’s not much!” said the little tailor. “I call that play.” And he 
put his hand in his pocket and took out the cheese and squeezed it 
till the w’hey ran '"at of it. 

“Well,’’ said he, “what do you think of that?” 

The giant did not know^ w’hat to say, for he could not have believed 
it of the little man. Then the giant took a stone and threw it so high 
that it was nearly out of sight. 

“Now, little felknv, suppose you do that!” 

“Well thrown!” said the tailor. “But the stone fell back to earth 
again. I will throw you one that will never come back.” So he felt in 
his pocket, took out the bird, and threw it into the air. And the bird, 
when it found itself at liberty, took wing, flew off, and returned no 
more. 

“What do you think of that, comiade?” asked the tailor. 

“There is no doubt that you can throw,’' said the giant. “Now we will 
see if you can carry.’’ 

He led the little tailor to a mighty oak tree which had been felled and 
was lying on the ground. :ind .said, “Now, if you are strong enough, help 
me to carry this tree out of the wood.” 

“Willingly,” answered the little man. “You take the trunk on your 
shoulders and I will take the branches with all their foliage. 1 iiat is by 
far the bigge.st end.” 

So the giant took the trunk on his shoulders, and the tailor seated 
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himself on a branch. And the giant, who could not see what he was do- 
ing, had the whole tree to cany, and the little man on it as well. And 
the little man was very cheerful and merry and whistled the tune, 
“There were three tailors riding by," as if carrying the tree were mere 
child’s play. 

The giant, when he had struggled on under his heavy load a part of 
the way, was tired out and cried, “Look here, I must let go the treel” 

The tailor jumped off quickly. Then., taking hold of the tree with 
both arms as if he were carrying it, he said to the giant, “You see you 
can’t carry the tree, though you are such a big fellow!” 

They went on together a little farther and presently they came to a 
cherry tree. And the giant took hold of the topmost branches, where 
the r4>est fruit hung, and pulling them downward gave them to the 
tailor to hold, bidding him eat. But the little tailor was much too weak 
to hold the tree, and as the giant let go, the tree sprang back and the 
taQor was thrown up into the air. 

And when he dropped down again without any damage, the giant said 
to him, “How is this? Haven’t you strength enough to hold such a 
weak sprig as that?” 

“It is not strength that is lacking,” answered the little tailor. “How 
should it to one who has slain seven at one blow? I just jumped over the 
tree because the hunters are shooting down there in the bushes. Why 
don’t you jump it too, if you can.” 

The giant made the attempt and, not being able to vault the tree, he 
remained hanging in the branches, so that once more the little tailor 
got the better of him. 

Then said the giant, “As you are such a gallant fellow, suppose you 
come with me to our den and stay the night.” 

The tailor was quite willing and followed him. When they reached 
the den, there sat some other giants by the fire and all gladly wel- 
comed him. 

The little tailor looked round and thought, “There is more elbow 
rocHn here than in my workshop.” 

The giant showed him a bed and told him he had better lie down on 
it and go to sleep. The bed, however, was too big for the tailor, so he 
did not stay in it but crept into a corner to sleep. As soon as it was mid- 
night. the giant got up, tot^ a great staff of iron and beat the bed 
through with one stroke, and supposed he had made an end of that 
grasshopper of a tailor. Very early in the morning the giants went into 
the wood and forgot all about the little tailor, and when they saw him 
coming after them alive and merry, they were terribly frightened. And 
thinking he was going to kill them, they ran away in all haste. 
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So the little tailor marched on, always following his nose. And after 
he had gone a great way he entered the courtyard belonging to a king’s 
palace, and there he felt so overpowered with fatigue that he lay down 
and fell asleep. In the meanwhile came various people, who looked at 
him curiously and read on his belt, “Seven at one blow!” 

“Oh,” said they, “why should this great lord come here in time of 
peace? What a mighty champion he must be!” 

Then they went and told the King about him. They thought that if 
war should break out what a worthy and useful man he would be, and 
he ought not to be allowed to depart at any price. The King then sum- 
moned his council and sent one of his courtiers to the little tailor to beg 
him, so soon as he should wakt? up, to consent to serve in the King’s 
aOTy. So the messenger stood and waited at the sleeper’s side until he 
began to stretch his limbs and to open his eyes, and then he carried his 
answer back. 

“That was the reason for which I came,” the little tailor had said. 
“I am ready to enter the King’s service.” 

So he w'as received into it very honorably, and a separate dwelling 
was set apart for him. 

But the rest of the soldiers were very much set against the little 
tailor, and wished aim a thousand miles aw^ay. 

“What shall be done about it?” they said among themselves. “If we 
pick a quarrel and fight with him, then seven of us will fall at each 
blow\ That will be of no good to us.” 

So they came to a resolution, and went all together to the King to ask 
for their discharge. 

“We never intended,” said they, “to servo with a man who kills seven 
at a blow'.’’ 

The King felt .sorry to lose all his fnithful servants because of one 
man. He wished that he had never seen him, and would willingly get 
rid of him if he might. But he did not dare to dismiss the little tailor 
for fear he should kill all the King’s people and place himself upon the 
throne. He thought a long while about it, and at last made up his mind 
what to do. 

He sent for the little tailor and told him that as he was so great a war- 
rior he had a proposal to make to him. He told him that in a wood in 
his dominions (hvclt tw'o giants who did great damage by robbery, mur- 
der, and fire, and that no man dared go near them for fear of his life. 
But that if the tailor should overefime and slay both these giants the 
King would give him his only daughter in marriage and half his king- 
dom as dowry, and that a hundred horsemen should go witii him to 
give him assistance. 
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^That would be a fine thing for a man like me,” thought the little tai- 
lor; "A beautiful princess and half a kingdom are not to be had every 
day.” 

So he said to the King, “Oh yes, I can soon overcome the giants, and 
yet I have no need of the hundred horsemen. He who can kill seven 
at one blow has no need to be afraid of two.” 

So the little tailor set out and the hundred horsemen followed him. 

When he came to the border of the wood he said to his escort, “Stay 
here while I go to attack the giants.” 

Then he sprang into the wood and looked about him right and left. 
After a while he caught sight of the two giants. They were lying down 
under a tree asleep, and snoring so that all the branches shook. The 
little tailor, all alert, filled both his pockets with stones and climbed 
up into the tree, and made his way to an overhanging bough so that he 
could seat himself just above the sleepers. And from there he let one 
stone after another fall on the chest of one of the giants. 

For a long time the giant was quite unaware of this, but at last he 
waked up and pushed his comrade and said, “What are you hitting me 
for?” 

“Are you dreaming?” said the other. “I am not touching you.” And 
they composed themselves again to sleep, and the tailor let fall a stone 
on the other giant. 

“What can that be?” cried he. “What are you casting at me?” 

“I am casting nothing at you,” answered the first, grumbling. 

They disputed about it for a while, but as they were tired they gave 
it up at last, and their eyes closed once more. Then the little tailor be- 
gan his game anew. He picked out a heavier stone and threw it down 
with force upon the first giant’s chest. 

“This is too much!” cried he, and sprang up like a madman and 
struck his companion such a blow that the tree shook above them. 
The other paid him back with ready coin, and they fought with such 
fury that they tore up trees by their roots to use for weapons against 
each other, so that at last both of them lay dead upon the ground. And 
now the little tailor got down. 

“What a lucky thing,” he said, “that the tree I was sitting in did not 
get torn up, too! Or else I should have had to jump like a squirrel from 
one tree to another.” 

Then he drew his sword and gave each of the giants a few hacks in 
the breast, and went back to the* horsemen and said, “The deed is 
done. I have made an end of both of them, though it went hard with 
me. In the struggle they rooted up trees to defend themselves, but it 
was of no use. They had to do with a man who can kill seven at one 
blow.” 
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“Then are you not wounded?” asked the horsemen. 

“Nothing of the sort!” answered the tailor. “They have not injured a 
hair.” 

The horsemen still would not believe it and rode into the wood to see, 
and there they found the giants wallowing in their blood, and all about 
them the uprooted trees. 

The little tailor then claimed the promised boon, but the King re- 
pented of his offer and again sought how to rid himself of the hero. 

“Before you can possess my daughter and the half of my king- 
dom,” said he to the tailor, “you must perform another heroic act. In 
the wood lives a unicorn who doe? great damage. You must capture 
him.” 

“\unicorn does not strike more terror into me than two giants. Seven 
at one blow! That is my way,” was the tailor’s answer. 

So taking a rope and an ax vrith him, he went out into the wood and 
told those who were ordered to attend him to wait outside. He had not 
far to seek. The unicorn soon came out and sprang at him, as if he 
would make an end of him without delay. 

“Softly, softly!” said the tailor. “^lost haste, worst speed.” And he 
remained standing until the animal came quite near; then he slipped 
quietly behind a tree. The unicorn ran with all his might against the 
tree and stuck his horn so deej) into the trunk that he could not get 
it out again, and so was captured. 

“Now T have you,” said the tailor, coming out from behind the tree. 
And putting the rope around the tmicorn’s neck, he took the ax and 
cut free the horn; and when all his party was assembled he led forth 
the animal and brought it to the King. 

The King did not yet wish to give him the promised reward and set 
him a third task to do. Before the wedding could take place the tailor 
was to secure a wild boar which had done a great deal of damage in 
the wood. 

The hunt.smen w^ere to accompany him and help him. 

“All right,” said the tailor. “This is child’s play.” 

But he did not take the huntsmen into the wood, and they were all 
the better pleased, for the wild boar had many a time before received 
them in such a way that they had no fancy to disturb him. 

W'hcn the boar caught sight of the tailor he ran at him with foaming 
mouth and gleaming tu.sks to bear him to the ground, but the nimble 
hero rushed into a chapel which chanted to be near and jumped quickly 
out of a window on the other side. The boar ran after him, and when he 
got inside the little tailor shut the door after him, and there 1 « was 
impri.soned, for the creature was too big and unwieldy to jump out of 
the window too. 
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Then the tailor called the huntsmen that they might see the prisoner 
with their own eyes. And then he betook himself to the King, who 
now, whether he liked it or not, was obliged to fulfill his promise 
and give him his daughter and the half of his kingdom. But if he had 
known that the great warrior was only a little tailor he would have taken 
it still more to heart. 

Fo the wedding was celebrated with great splendor and little joy, and 
the tailor was made into a king. 

One night the young Queen heard her husband talking in his sleep 
and saying, “Boy, make me that waistcoat and patch me those 
breeches, or I will wrap my yardstick about your shoulders 1 ” 

And as she perceived of what low birth her husband was, she went 
to her father the next morning and told him all, and begged him to set 
her free from a man w’ho was nothing better than a tailor. 

The King bade her be comforted, saying, “Tonight leave your bed- 
room door open. My guards shall stand outside, and when he is asleep 
they shall come in and bind him and carry him off to a ship that will 
take him 'to the other side of the world.’’ 

So the wife felt consoled, but the King’s water bearer, who had 
been listening all the while, went to the little tailor and disclosed to 
him the whole plan. 

“I shall put a stop to all this,” s«aid he. 

At night he lay down as usual in bed, and when his wife thought 
that he was asleep she got up, opened the door, and lay down again. The 
little tailor, who only made believe to be asleep, began to murmur 
plainly. 

“Boy, make me that waistcoat and patch me those breeches, or I will 
wrap my yardstick about your shoulders! I have slain seven at one 
blow, killed two giants, caught a unicorn, and taken a wild boar. And 
shall I be afraid of those who are standing outside my room door?” 

And when they heard the tailor say this, a great fear seized the 
guards. They fled away as if they had been wild hares and none would 
venture to attack him. 

And so the little tailor all his lifetime remained a king. 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


^ I' iHERE WAS once a man who had three sons, the youngest of whom 
X was called Simpleton. He was scorned and despised by the others 
and kept in the background. 
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The eldest son was going into the forest to cut wood, and before he 
started his mother gave him a nice sweet cake and a bottle of wine to 
take with him so that he might not suffer from hunger or thirst. 

In the wood he met a little old gray man, who bade him good day 
and said, ''Give me a bit of the cake in your pocket, and let me have 
a drop of your wine. I am so hungry and thirsty.” 

But the clever son said, "If I give you my cake and wine, I shan’t 
have enough for myself. Be off with you!” 

He left the little man standing there and went on his way. But he 
had not been long at work, cutting down a tree, before he made a false 
stroke. He dug the ax into his own arm and he was obliged to go home 
to have it bound. 

New this was no accident. It was brought about by the little gray 
man. 

The second son now had to go into the forest to cut wood, and like 
the eldest, his mother gave him a sweet cake and a bottle of wine. In 
the same way the little gray man met him and asked for a piece of his 
cake and a drop of his wine. But the second son made the same sensible 
answer, "If I give you any, I shall have the less for myself. Be off 
and out of my way I And he went on. 

His punishment, however, was not long delayed. After a few blows 
at the tree, he hit his own leg and had to be carried home. 

Then Simpleton said, "Let me go to cut the wood, father.” 

But his father said, “Your brothers have only come to harm by it. 
You had better leave it alone. You know nothing about it.” But Sim- 
pleton begged so hard to be allowed to go that at last his father said, 
“Well, off you go then. You will be wiser when you have hurt yourself.” 

His mother gave him a cake which w^as mixed only with water and 
baked in the ashes, and a bottle of scur beer. When he reached the for- 
est, like the others he met the little gray man. 

"Give me a bit of the cake in your pocket and a drop of your wine. 
I am so hungry and thirsty,” said the little man. 

Simpleton answered, "I only have a cake baked in the ashes, and 
some sour beer. But if you like such faie, w^e will sit down and eat it 
together.” 

So they sat down. But when Simpleton pulled out his cake it was a 
nice sweet cake, and his sour beer was turned into good wine. So they 
ate and drank, and the little man sai^, “As you have such a good heart 
and are willing to share your goods, I will give you good luck. There 
stands an old tree. Cut it down and you will find something at the 
roots.” 

So saying, he disappeared without giving Simpleton any further 
directions. 
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Simpleton cut down the tree, and when it fell, lo and behold! a goose 
was sitting among the roots, and its feathers were of pure gold. He 
picked it up and took it with him to an inn where he meant to stay the 
night. The landlord had three daughters, who saw the goose and were 
very curious as to what kind of bird it could be, and wanted to get one 
of its golden feathers. 

The eldest thought, “There will soon be some opportunity for me to 
pull out one of the feathers.” And when. Simpleton went outside, she 
took hold of its wing to pluck out a feather, but her hand stuck fast 
and she could not get away. 

Soon afterwards, the second sister came up, meaning also to pluck 
out one of the golden feathers. But she had hardly touched her sister 
when she herself was held fast. 

Finally the third one came with the same intention, but the others 
screamed out, “Keep away! For goodness’ sake, keep away!” 

But she, not knowing why she was to keep away, thought, “Why 
should I not be there if they are there?” 

So she ran up. But as soon as she touched her sisters she had to stay 
hanging on to them, and they all had to pass the night like this. 

In the morning, Simpleton took up the goose under his arm without 
noticing the three girls hanging on behind. They had to keep running 
behind, dodging his legs right and left. 

In the midale of the fields they met the parson, who when he saw 
the procession cried out, “For shame, you bold girls! Why do you run 
after the lad like that? Do. you call that proper behavior?” 

Then he took hold of the hand of the youngest girl to pull her away. 
But no sooner had he touched her than he felt himself held fast, and he 
too had. to run behind. • 

Soon afterw'ards the sexton came up and, seeing his master the parson 
treading on the heels of the three girls, cried out in amazement, “Hallo, 
your reverence! W’^here are you going so fast? Don’t forget that we have 
a christening!” So saying, he plucked the parson by the sleeve and 
soon found that he could not get away. 

As this party of five, one behind the other, tramped on, two peasants 
came along the road, carrying their hoes. The parson called them and 
asked them to set the sexton and himself free, but as soon as ever they 
touched the sexton they were held fast. So now there were seven people 
running behind Simpleton and his goose. 

By and by they reached a town where a king ruled whose only 
daughter was so solemn that nothing and nobody could make her laugh. 
So the King had proclaimed that whoever could make her laugh should 
marry her. 
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When Simpleton heard this he took his goose, with all his following, 
before her, and when she saw these seven people running one behind 
another, she burst into fits of laughter and seemed as if she could never 
stop. 

Thereupon Simpleton asked her in marriage. But the King did not 
like him for a son-in-law and made all sorts of conditions. First, he said 
Simpleton must bring him a man who could drink up a cellarful of 
wine. 

Then Simpleton at once thought of the little gray man who might 
be able to help him, and he went out to the forest to look for him. On 
the very spot where the tree that he had* cut down had stood, he saw a 
man sitting with a very sad face. 

Simpleton asked him what was the matter and he answered, “I am so 
thirsty, and I can’t quench my thirst. I hate cold water, and I have al- 
ready emptied a cask of wine. But what is a drop like that on a burning 
stone?” 

“Well, there I can help you,” said Simpleton. “Come with me and 
you shall soon have enough to drink and to spare.” 

He led him to the King’s cellar, and the man started upon the great 
casks. And he drank and drank till his sides ached, and by the end of 
the day the cellar was empty. 

Then again Simpleton demanded his bride. But the King was an- 
noyed that a wretched fellow called “Simpleton” should have his 
daughter and he made new conditions. He was now to find a man who 
could cat up a mountain of bread. 

Simpleton did not reflect long, but went .straight to the forest. .\nd 
there in the selfsame place sat a man tightening a strap round his body 
and making a very mi.serable face. 

He said, “I have eaten uj) a whole ovcnlul of rolls. But what is the 
good of that when anyone is as hungry as I am? I am never satisfied. I 
have to tighten my belt every day if I am not to die of hunger.” 

Simpleton \vas delighted and said, “Get up and come with me. You 
shall have enough to eat.” 

And he took him to the court, w-here the King had caused all the flour 
in the kingdom to be brought together and a huge mountain of bread 
to be baked. The man from the forest sat down before it and began to 
eat, and at the end of the day the whole mountain had disappeared. 

Now for the third time .^'impleton ^sked for his bride. But again the 
King tried to find an excuse, and demanded a ship w^hich could sail on 
land as well as at sea. 

“As soon as you sail up in it, you shall have my daughter,” he said. 

Simpleton went straight to the forest, and there sat the little gray 
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man to whom he had given his cake. The little man said, “I have eaten 
and drunk for you, and now I will give you the ship, too. I do it all be- 
cause you were merciful to me.” 

Then he gave him the ship which could sail on land as well as at sea, 
and when the King saw it he could no longer withhold his daughter. The 
marriage was celebrated, and at the King’s death Simpleton inherited 
the kingdom, and lived long and happily with his wife. 


RED RIDING HOOD 


O NCE UPON a time there was a sweet little maiden who was loved 
by all who knew her, but she was especially dear to her grand- 
mother, who did not know how to make enough of the child. Once she 
gave her a little red velvet cloak. It was so becoming and she liked it so 
much that she would never wear anything else, and so she got the name 
of Red Riding Hood. 

One day her mother said to her, “Come here, Red Riding Hood I Take 
this cake and bottle of wine to grandmother. She is weak and ill, and 
they will do her good. Go quickly, before it gets hot. Don't loiter by the 
way, nor run, or you will fall and break the bottle, and there will be no 
wine for grandmother. When you get there, don’t forget to say ‘Good 
morning’ prettily, without staring aoout you.” 

“I will do just as you tell me,” Red Riding Hood promised her 
mother. 

Her ^grandmother lived away in the wood, a good half-hour from the 
village. When she got to the wood she met a wolf, but Red Riding Hood 
did not know what a wicked animal he was, so she was not a bit afraid 
of him. 

“Good morning. Red Riding Hood,” he said. 

“Good morning, wolf,” she answered. 

“Whither away so early. Red Riding Hood?” 

“To grandmother’s.” 

“What have you got in your basket?” 

“Cnke and wine. We baked j^esterday, so I’m taking a cake to her. 
She wants something to make her, well.” 

“Where does she live. Red Riding Hood?” 

“A good quarter of an hour farther into the wood. Her house stands 
under three big oak trees, near a hedge of nut trees which you must 
know,” said Red Riding Hood. 

The wolf thought, “This tender little creature will be a plump morsel! 
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She will be nicer than the old woman. I must be cunning and snap them 
both up.” 

He walked along with Red Riding Hood for a while. Then he said, 
^Xook at the pretty flowers, Red Riding Hood. Why don’t you look 
about you? 1 don’t believe you even hear the birds sing. You are as 
solemn as if you were going to school. All else is so gay out here in the 
woods.” 

Red Riding Hood raised her eyes, and when she saw the sunlight 
dancing through the trees, and all the bright flowers, she thought, ^T’m 
sure grandmother would be pleased if 1 took h^r a bunch of fresh 
flowers. It is still quite early. I shall have plenty of time to pick them.’' 

So she left the path and wandered off among the trees to pick the 
flowc&s. Each time she picked one, she always saw another prettier 
one farther on. So she went deeper and deeper into the forest. 

In the meantime the wolf went straight off to the grandmother’s cot- 
tage and knocked at the door. 

“Who is there?” 

“Red Riding Hood, bringing you a cake and some wine. Open the 
door!” 

“Lift the iatch,” c'dled out the old woman. “I am too weak to get 
up.” 

The wolf lifted the latch and the door sprang open. He went straight 
in and up to the bed vithout saying a word, and ate up the jxwr old 
woman. Then he put on her nightdress and raj), got into bed and drew 
the curtains. 

Red Riding Hood picked flowers till she could cany no more, and 
then she remembered her grandmother again. She was astonished when 
she got to the house to find the door open, and when she entered the 
room everything seemed so strange. She felt quite frightened but she 
did not know W’hy. “Generally I like coming to see grandmother so 
much,” she thought. “Good morning, grandmother,” she cried. But she 
received no answer. 

Then she went up to the bed and drew the curtain back. There lay 
her grandmother, but she had drawn her cap down over her face and 
she looked very odd. 

“Oh grandmother, what big ears you have,'’ she said. 

^‘The better to hear you with, my dear.’' 

“Grandmother, what big eyes you have.” 

“The better to see you with, my dear.” 

^‘What big hands you have, grandmother.” 

“The better to catch hold of you with, my dear.” 

“But grandmother, what big teeth you have.” 

^^The better to cat you with, my dear.” 
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Hardly had the wolf said this than he made a spring out of bed and 
swallowed poor little Red Riding Hood. When the wolf had satisfied 
himself he went back to bed, and he was soon snoring loudly. 

A huntsman went past the house and thought, ‘‘How loudly the old 
(ady is snoring. I must see if there is anything the matter with her.” 

So he went into the house and up to the bed, where he found the wolf 
fast asleep. ^^Do I find you here, you old sinner!” he said. “Long 
enough have I sought you!” 

He raised his gun to shoot, when it just occurred to him that perhaps 
the wolf had eaten up the old lady, and that she might still be saved. 
So he took a knife and began cutting open the sleeping wolf. At the first 
cut he saw the little red cloak, and after a few more slashes, the little 
girl sprang out and cried, “Oh, how frightened I was! It was so dark 
inside the wolf.” Next the old grandmother came out, alive but hardly 
able to breathe. 

Red Riding Hood brought some big stones with which they filled the 
wolf. He ‘woke up and tried to spring away, but the stones dragged him 
back and he fell down dead. 

They were all quite happy now. The huntsman skinned the wolf and 
took the skin home. The grandmother ate the cake and drank the wine 
which Red Riding Hood had brought, and she soon felt quite strong. 
Red Riding Hood thought to herself, “I will never again wander off into 
the forest as long as I live, when my mother forbids it.” 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN MOUNTAIN 


T ^ere was once a merchant who had two children, a boy and a 
girl. They were both small and not old enough to run about. He 
aad also two richly laden ships at sea, and just as he was expecting to 
inake a great deal of money by the merchandise, news came that they 
had both been lost. So now instead of being a rich man he was quite 
poor, and had nothing left but one field near che town. To turn his 
thoughts from his misfortune^ he went out into this field. And as he was 
walking up and down, a little black mannikin suddenly appeared before 
him and asked why he was so sad^ 

The merchant said, “I would tell you at once if you could help me.” 
“Who knows?” answered the little mannikin. “Perhaps I could help 
you.” 

Then the merchant told him that all his wealth had been lost in ? 
wreck, and that now he had nothing left but this field. 
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“Don’t worry yourself,” said the mannikin. “If you will promise to 
bring me in twelve years’ time the first thing which rubs against your 
legs when you go home, you shall have as much gold as you want.” 

The merchant thought, “What could it be but my dog?” He never 
thought of his boy, but said yes, and gave the mannikin his bond signed 
and sealed and went home. 

When he reached the house his little son, delighted to hold on to the 
benches and totter towards his father, seized him by the leg to steady 
himself. 

The merchant was horror-stricken, for his vow came into his head, 
and now he knew what he had promised to give away. But as he still 
found no gold in his chests, he thought it must only have been a joke 
of thfe mannikin’s. A month later he went up into the loft to gather to- 
gether some old tin to sell it, and there he found a great heap of gold 
on the floor. So he was soon up in the world again. He bought and sold, 
became a richer merchant than ever, and was altogether contented. 

In the meantime the boy had grown up and he was both clever and 
wise. But the nearer the end of the twelve years came, the more sorrow- 
ful the merch’:n< grew. You could even see his misery in his face. One 
day his sun asked him what was the matter but his father would not tell 
him. The boy, however, persisted so long that at last he told him that 
he had promised, without knowing what he was doing, to give him up 
at the end of twelve years to a little black mannikin, in return for a 
quantity of gold. He had given his hand and seal on it, and the time was 
now near for him to go. 

Then his son said, “Father, don’t be frightened! It will be all right. 
The little mannikin has no power over me.’’ 

When the time came, the son asked a blessing of the priest, and he 
and his father went to the field together, and the son made a circle 
within which they took their places. 

When the little black mannikin appeared he said to the father, “Have 
3'ou brought what you promised me?" 

The man w^as silent but his son said, “What do you want?’’ 

The mannikin said, “My business is wdth your father and not with 
you.” 

The son answered, “You deceived and cheated my father. Give me 
back his bond.” 

“Oh no!” said the little man. “I vrmt give up my rights.” 

They talked to each other for a long time, and at last they decided 
that, as the son no longer belonged to his father and declined to *»elong 
to his foe, he should get into a boat on a flowing stream, and his father 
should himself push it off, thus giving him up to the stream. 

So the youth took leave of his father, got into the boat, and his father 
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pushed it off. Then, thinking that his son was lost to him forever, he 
went home and sorrowed for him. The little boat, however, did not sink. 
It drifted quietly down the stream, and the youth sat in it in perfect 
safety. It drifted for a long time till at last it stuck fast on an unknown 
shore. 

The youth landed and, seeing a beautiful castle near, walked towards 
it. As he passed through the door, however, a spell fell upon him. He 
went through all the rooms, but found them empty till he came to the 
very last one, where a serpent lay coiling and uncoiling itself. 

The serpent was really an enchanted maiden, who was delighted 
when she saw the youth and said, “Have you come at last, my pre- 
server? I have been waiting twelve years for you. This whole kingdom 
is bewitched and you must break the spell.” 

“How am I to do that?” he asked. 

She said, “Tonight twelve black men hung with chains will appear, 
and they will ask what you are doing here. But do not speak a word, 
whatever- they do or say to you. They will torment you, strike, and 
pinch you, but don’t say a word. At twelve o’clock they will have to 
go away. On the second night twelve more will come, and on the third 
twenty-four. These will cut off your head. But at twelve o’clock their 
power goes, and if you have borne it and not spoken a word, I shall be 
saved. Then I will come to you and bring a little flask containing the 
Water of Life, with which I will sprinkle you. And you will be brought 
to life again as sound and well as ever you were.” 

Then he said, “I will gladly save j^ou.” 

Everything happened just as she had said. The black men could not 
force a word out of him. And on the third night the serpent became a 
beautiful princess, who b'rought the Water of Life as she had promised, 
and restored the youth to life. Then she fell on his neck and kissed him, 
and there were great rejoicings all over the castle. 

Their marriage was celebrated and he became King of the Golden 
Mountain. 

They lived happily together, and in course of time a beautiful boy 
was born to them. 

When eight years had passed, the King’s heart grew tender within 
him as he thought of his fattier, and he wanted to go home to see him. 
But the Queen did not want him to go. 

She said, “I know it will be to ttiy misfortune.” He gave her no peace, 
however, till she agreed to let him go. 

On his departure she gave him a wishing ring and said, “Take this 
ring and put it on your Anger, and you will at once be at the place where 
you wish to be. Only you must promise never to use it to wish me away 
from here to be vrith you at your father’s.” 
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The King of the Golden Mountain 

He made the promise and put the ring on his finger. He then v/ished 
himself before the town where his father lived, and at the same moment 
found himself at the gate. But the sentry would not let him in because 
his clothes, though of rich material, were of such strange cut. So he 
went up a mountain w^ere a shepherd lived, and exchanging clothing 
with him, put on his old smock and passed into the town unnoticed. 

When he reached his father he began making himself known. But his 
father, never thinking that it was his son, said that it was true he had 
once had a son, but he had long been dead. But he added, seeing that 
he was a poor shepherd, he would give him a plate of food. 

The suf)po.scd shepherd said to his parents, “I am indeed your son. 
Is there no mark on my body by which yon may know me?’’ 

life mother said, “Yes, our son had a strawberry mark under his right 
arm.” 

He pushed up his shirt sleeve and there was the strawberry mark, so 
they no longer doubted that he was their son. He told them that he was 
the King of the Golden Mountain, his wife was a princess, and they had 
a little son seven years old. 

“That can’* 1:« true,” said his father. “You are a fine sort of King to 
come home in a tatte^^od she[)hprd’s smock.” 

His son grew angry and, without stopping to reflect, turned his ring 
round and wished his wife and son to appear. In a moment they both 
stood before him, but his wife did nothing but weep and lament, and 
said that he had broken his promise and .so had made her very unhappy. 

He said, “I have acted incautiously, but from no bad motive.” And 
he tried to soothe her. 

She appeared to be calmed, but really she nouri.shed evil intentions 
towards him in her heart. 

Shortly afterwards he took her outside the town to the field and 
showed her the stream down w^hich he had drifted in the little boat. 
Then he said, “I am tired. I w’ant to rest a little.” 

So .she sat down, and he rested his head upon her lap and soon fell 
fast asleep. As soon as he was asleep, she drew the ring from his finger 
and drew herself gently away from him, leaving only her slipper be- 
hind. Last of all, taking her child in her arms, .she wished herself back 
in her own kingdom. When he woke up, he found himself quite deserted. 
Wife and child were gone, the ring had disappeared from his finger, and 
only her slipper remained as a token. 

“I can certainly never go home to my parents,” he said. “They would 
say I was a sorcerer. I must go away and walk till I reach my owr king- 
dom again.” 

So he went away, and at last he came to a mountain where three 
giants were quarreling about the division of their father’s property. 
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When they saw him passing, they called to him and said, “Little people 
have sharp wits,” and asked him to divide their inheritance for them. 

It consisted first, of a sword, with which in one’s hand, if one said, 
“All heads off, mine alone remain!” every head fell to the ground. Sec- 
ond, of a man*le which rendered anyone putting it on invisible. Third, 
of a pair of boots which transported the wearer to whatever place he 
wished. 

He said, “Give me the three articles so that I may see if they are all 
in good condition.” i 

So they gave him the mantle and he at once became invisible. He 
took his own shape again and said, “The mantle is good. Now give me 
the sword.” 

But they said, “No, we can't give you the sword. If you were to say, 
‘All heads off, mine alone remain!’ all our heads would fall, and yours 
would be the only one leit.” 

At last, however, they gave it to him on condition that he was to try 
it on a tree. He did as they wished, and the sword went through the tree 
trunk as if it had been a straw. 

Then he wanted the boots but they said, “No, we won’t give them 
away. If you were to put them on and wish yourself on the top of the 
mountain, we should be left standing here without anything.” 

“No,” said he, “I won’t do that.” 

So they gave him the boots too. But when he had all three he could 
think of nothing but his wife and child, and he .said to himself, “Oh, 
if only I were on the Golden Mountain again!” And immediately he 
disappeared from the sight of the giants, and that was the end of their 
inheritance. 

When he approached 'his castle he heard sounds of music — ^fiddles 
and flutes — and shouts of joy. People told him that his wife was cele- 
brating her marriage with another husband. 

He was filled with rage and said, “The false creature! She deceived 
me and deserted me when I was asleep.” 

He put on his mantle and went to the castle, invisible to all. Then 
he went into the hall, where a great feast was spread with the richest 
foods and the costliest wines, and the guests were joking and laughing 
while they ate and drank. The Queen sat on her throne in their midst 
in gorgeous clothing, with the crown on her head. 

He placed himself behind her,«and no one saw him. Whenever the 
Queen put a piece of meat on her piate, he took it away and ate it, and 
when her glass was filled he took it away and drank it. Her plate and 
her glass were constantly refilled, but she never had anything, for it 
disappeared at once. At last she grew frightened, got up, and went to 
her room in tears, but he followed^ her there too. 
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She said to herself, “Am I still in the power of the demon? Did m3 
preserver never come?” 

He struck her in the face and said, “Did your preserver never come? 
He is with you now, deceiver that you are. Did I deserve such treat'* 
ment at your hands?” 

Then he made himself visible, and went into the hall and cried, “The 
wedding is stopped. The real king has come.” 

The kings, princes, and nobles who were present laughed him to 
scorn. But he only said, “Will you go, or will you not?” 

They tried to seize him, but he drew his sword and said, “All heads 
off, mine alone remain!” 

Then all their heads fell to the ground, and he remained sole king 
and kjrd of the Golden Mountain. 


THE ROBBER BRIDEGROOM 


T here was once a miller yrho had a beautiful daughter. When she 
grew up, he wanted to have her married and settled. He thought, 
“If a suitable bridegroom comes and asks for my daughter, I will give 
her to him.” 

Soon afterwards a suitor came who appeared to be rich, and as the 
miller knew nothing against him he promised his daughter to him. The 
maiden, however, did not like him as a bride ought to like her bride- 
groom, nor had she any faith in him. Whenever she looked at him or 
thought about him, a shudder came over her. 

One day he said to her, “You are my betrothed, and yet you have 
never been to see me.” 

The maiden answered, “1 don't even know where your house i.s." 
Then the bridegroom .said, “My house is in the depths of the forest.” 
She made excu.ses and said .she could not find the way. 

The bridegroom an.swered, “Next Sunday you must come and see 
me without fail. I have invited .som? other guests, and so that you may 
be able to find the way I will strew some ashes to guide you.” 

W'hen Sunday came and the maiden was about to .start, she was 
frightened, though she did ^ot know why. So that she should be .sure of 
finding her way back she filled her pockets with peas and lentils. At 
the entrance to the forest she found the track of ashes and followed it, 
but every step or two she scattered a few peas right and left. 

She walked nearly the whole day, right into the midst of the forest, 
where it was almost dark. Here she saw a solitary house, which she did 
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not like: it was so dark and dismal. She went in but found nobody, and 
there was dead silence. Suddenly a voice cried: 

^*Turn hack, turn back, thou bonnie bride, 

Nor in this house of death abide** 

The maiden looked up and saw that the voice came from a bird in a 
cage hanging on the wall. Once more it made the same cry: 

**Tum back, turn back, thou bonnie bride. 

Nor in this house of death abide** 

The beautiful bride went from room to room, all over the house, but 
they were all empty. Not a soul was to be seen. At last she reached the 
cellar and there she found an old, old woman with a shaking head. 

“Can you tell me if my bridegroom lives here?” 

“Alas, poor child! answered the old woman. “Little dost thou know 
where thou art. Thou art in a murderers’ den. Thou thoughtest thou 
wast about to be married, but death will be thy marriage. See here, I 
have had to fill this kettle with w'ater, arid when they have thee in their 
power they will kill thee without mercy, and cook and eat thee, for they 
are eaters of human flesh. Unless I take pjty on thee and save thee, thou 
art lost.” Then the old woman led her behind a great cask where she 
could not be seen. “Be as quiet as a mouse,” she said. “Don’t stir, or all 
will be lost. Tonight when the murderers are asleep, we will flee. I have 
long waited for an opportunity.” 

Hardly had she said this when the riotous crew came home. They 
dragged another maiden with them, but as they were qu*te drunk they 
paid no attention to her shrieks and lamentations. They gave her wine 
to drink, three glasses fuH — red, white, and yellow. After she had drunk 
them she fell down dead. The poor bride hidden behind the cask was 
terrified. She trembled and shivered, for she saw plainly to what fate 
she was destined. 

One of the men noticed a gold ring on the little finger of the murdered 
girl. And as he could not pull it>off he took an ax and chopped the finger 
off, but it sprang into the air and fell into the lap of the bride behind 
the cask. The man took a light to look for it, but he could not find it. 
One of the others said, “Have you looked behind the big cask?” 

But the old woman called out, “Come and eat, and leave the search 
till tomorrow. The finger won’t run away.” 

The murderer said, “The old woman is right,” and they gave up the 
search and sat down to supper. But the old woman dropped a sleeping 
draught into their wine, so they soon lay down, went to sleep, and 
snored lustily. 

When the bride heard them snoring she came out from behind the 
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cask, but she was obliged to step over the sleepers as they lay in rows 
upon the floor. She was dreadfully afraid of touching them, but God 
helped her and she got through without mishap. The old woman went 
with her and opened the door, and they hurried away as quickly as they 
could from this vile den. 

All tne asiies had been blown away by the wind, but the peas and 
lentils had taken root and shot up, and showed them the way in the 
moonlight. 

They walked the whole night and reached the mill in the morning. 
The maiden told her father all that she had been through. 

When the day which had been fixed for the wedding came, the bride- 
groom api^ared and the miller invited all his friends and relations. As 
they -sat at table, each one was asked to tell some story. The bride was 
very silent, but when it came to her turn the bridegroom said, “Come, 
my love, have you nothing to say? Pray tell us something.” 

“I will tell you a dream T have had,” she answered. “I war walking 
alone in a wood and T came to a .solitary house where not a soul was to 
be seen. A cage was hanging on the wall of one of the rooms, and in it 
was a bird which cried: 

*Tnrn hack, turn hacky thou bonnie bride, 

Nor in this house 0} death abide/ 

“It repeated the same word.s twice. This w'as only a dream, my love! 
I walked through all the rooms but they were all empty and dismal. At 
last I went down to the cellar, and there sat a very old woman, with a 
shaking head. 

“J a.sked her, ‘Docs my bridegroom live here?' She answered, ‘Alas, 
you poor child, you are in a murderers’ deni Your bridegroom indeed 
lives here, but he will cut you to pieces, cook you, and eat you.’ This 
was only a dream, ray love! 

“Then the old woman hid me behind a cask, but hardly had she done 
so when the murderers came home, dragging a maiden with them. They 
gave her three kinds of wine to drink — red, white, and yellow — and 
after drinking them .she fell down dead. Aly love, T was onl}" dreaming 
this! Then they took her things off and cut her to pieces. My love, I vras 
only dreaming! One of the murderers saw a gold ring on the girl’s little 
finger, and, as he could not jiull it off, he chopped off the finger. But 
the finger bounded into tht air and ijpll behind the cask upon my lap. 
Here is the finger with the ring!” 

At these words she produced the finger and showed it to the company. 

When the bridegroom heard these words, he turned as pale as ashes 
and tried to escape. But the guests seized him and handed him over tc 
justice. And he and all his band were executed for their crimes. 



THE SEVEN RAVENS 


T Iiere was once a man who had seven sons, but never a daughter, 
however much he wished for one. At last, however, his wife gave 
him a daughter. His joy was great, but the child was small and delicate, 
and on account of its weakness it was to be christened at home. 

The father sent one of his sons in haste to the spring to fetch some 
water. The other six ran with him, and because each of them wanted to 
be the first to draw the water the pitcher fell into the brook. There they 
stood and didn’t know what to do, and not one of them ventured to go 
home. 

As they did not come back, their father became impatient and said, 
‘Terhaps the young rascals are playing about and have forgotten it 
altogether.” 

He became anxious lest his little girl should die unbaptized, and in 
hot vexation he cried, wish those youngsters would all turn into 
ravens! ” 

Scarcely were the words uttered when he heard a whirring in the air 
above his head. And looking upwards, he saw seven coal-black ravens 
flying away. 

The parents could not undo the spell and were very sad about the 
loss of their seven sons, but they consoled themselves in some measure 
with their dear little daughter, who soon became strong, and every day 
more beautiful. For a long time she was unaware that she had had any 
brothers, for her parents took care not to mention them to her. 

One day, however, by chance she heard some people saying about 
her, “Oh yes, the girl’s pretty enough, but you know she is really to 
blame for the misfortune to her seven brothers.” 

Then she became very sad and went to her father and mother and 
asked if she had ever had any brothers, and what had become of them. 
The parents could nc longer conceal the secret. They said, however, 
that what had happened was by the decree of heaven, and that her birth 
was merely the innocent occasion. 

But the little girl could not get the matter off her conscience for a 
single day, and thought that shq was bound to release her brothers 
again. She had no peace or quiet until she had secretly gone forth into 
the wide world to trace her brothers, wherever they might be, and to 
free them, let it cost what it might. 

She took nothing with her but a little ring as a remembrance of her 
l)arents, a loaf of bread against hunger, a pitcher of water against thirst, 
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and a little chair in case of fatigue. She kept going on and on until 
she came to the end of the world. 

Then she came to the sun, but it was hot and terrible, and it devoured 
little children. She ran hastily away to the moon, but it was too cold, 
and moreover dismal and dreary. And when the child was looking at it. 
it said, “I smell, I smell man’s flesh!” 

Then she quickly made off and came to the stars, and they were 
kind and good, and everyone sat on his own special seat. 

But the morning star stood up and gave her a little bone, and said, 
“Unless you have this bone, you cannot open the Glass Mountain. And 
in the Glass Mountain are your brothers.” 

The girl took the bone and wrapped it up carefully in a little kerchief, 
and lyent on again until she came to the Glass Mountain. The gate was 
closed and she meant to get out the little bone. But when she undid 
the kerchief it vras empty, and she had lost the good star’s present. 

How, now, was she to set to work? She was determined to rescue her 
brothers, but she had no key to open the Glass Mountain. The good 
little sister took a knife and cut off her own tiny finger, fitted it into the 
keyhole, and .succeeded in opening the lock. 

When she hail entered, she met a dwarf who said, “My child, what 
are you looking for?'' 

“I am looking for my brothers, the seven ravens,” she answered. 

The dwarf said, “My masters, the ravens, are not at home, but if you 
care to wait until they come, please walk in.’' 

Thereupon the dwarf brought in the ravens’ supper. It was on seven 
little plates and in seven little cups, and the little sister ate a crumb or 
two from each of the little plates, and took a sip from each of the little 
cups, but she let the ring she had brought with her fall into the last 
little cup. 

All at once a whirring and a crying were heard in the air, and then 
the dwarf said, “Now my /nasters the ravens are coming home.” 

Then they came in and wanted to eat and drink, and began to look 
about for their little plates and cups. 

Cut they said one after another: “HaCo! who has been eating off my 
plate? Who has been drinking out of my cup? There has been some 
human mouth here.” 

And when the seventh drank to the bottom of his cup, the ring rolled 
up against his mouth. 

He looked at it and recognized it as a ring belonging to his father and 
mother, and he said, “God grant that our sister may be here, and that 
we may be delivered.” 

As the maiden w^as standing behind the door listening, she heard the 
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wish and came forward, and then all the ravens got back their human 
form again. 

And they embraced and kissed one another and went joyfully home. 


TOM THUMB 


A POOR PEASANT sat onc evening by his hearth and poked the fire, 
while his wife sat opposite spinning. He said, “What a sad thing 
it is that we have no children. Our home is so quiet, while other folk’s 
houses are noisy and cheerful.” 

“Yes,” answered his wife, and she sighed. “Even if it were an only 
one, and if it were no bigger than my thumb, I should be quite con- 
tent. We .would love it with all our hearts.” 

Now some time after this she had a little boy who w’as strong and 
healthy, but w^as no bigger than a thumb. Then they said, “W'ell, our 
wish is fulfilled, and small as he is wt will love him dearly.” And be- 
cause of his tiny stature they called him Tom Thumb. 

They let him want for nothing, yet still the child grew no bigger, 
but remained the same size as w^hen he w^as born. Still he looked out on 
the world wdth intelligent eyes, and soon showed himself a clever and 
agile creature who was lucky in all ne attempted. 

One day when the peasant was preparing to go into the forest to cut 
wood, he said to himself, “I wish I had someone to bring the cart after 
me.” 

“Oh father,” said Tom Thumb, “I will soon bring it. You leave it to 
me. It shall be there at the appointed time.” 

Then the peasant laughed and said, “How can that be? You are 
much too small even to hold the reins.” 

“That doesn’t matter, if only mother will harness the horse,” an- 
swered Tom. “I will sit in his ear and tell him where to go.” 

“Very well,” said the father. “We will try it for once.” 

When the time came, the mother harnessed the horse, set Tom in his 
ear, and then the little creature called out “Gee up!” and “Whoa!” in 
turn, and directed it where to go. It went quite well, just as though it 
were being driven by its master, and they went the right way to the 
wood. Now it happened that while the cart was turning a corner, and 
Tom was calling to the horse, two strange men appeared on the scene. 

“My goodness!” said one. “What is this? There goes a cart, and a 
driver is calling to the horse, but there is nothing to be seen.” 
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“There is something queer about this/’ said the other. “We will fol- 
low the cart and see where it stops.” 

The cart went on deep into the forest and arrived quite safely at the 
place where the wood was cut. 

When Tom spied his father, he said, “You see, father, here I am with 
the cart. Now lift me down.” The father held the horse with his left 
hand, and took his little son out of its ear with the right. Then Tom 
sat down quite happily on a straw. When the two strangers noticed him, 
they did not know what to say for astonishment. 

Then one drew the other aside and said, “Listen, that little creature 
might make our fortune if we were to show him in the town for money. 
We will buy him.” 

they went up to the peasant and said, “Sell us the little man. He 
shall be well looked after with us.” 

“No,” said the peasant. “He is the delight of my eyes, and I will not 
sell him for all the gold in the world.'’ 

But Tom 'rhumb, when he heard the bargain, crept up by the folds 
of his father’s coat, placed himself on his shoulder, and whispered in 
his ear, “Fath^T. let me go. T will soon come back again.” 

Then his father gave him lo the two men for a fine piece of gold. 

“Where will you sit?” they asked him. 

“Oh, just put me on the brim of your hat. Then I can walk up and 
down and observe ^Ik* iieigi'.borhood without falling down.” 

I'hey did as he wished, and when Tom had said good-by to his father, 
they went away with him, 

The\' walked on till it was twiliidtt, when the little man said, “You 
must lift me down.” 

“Stay where you are,” answered the man on whose head he sat. 

“No," said Tom, “I will come down. Lift me down immediately.” 

The man took off his hat and set the little creature in a field by the 
wa3^side. He jumped and crept about for a time, here and there among 
the sods, then slipi)ed suddenly into a n^'iisehole which he had dis- 
covered. 

“Good evening, gentlemen. Just go on home without me," he called 
out to them in mockery. 

They ran about and poked with sticks into the mousehole, but all 
in vain. Tom crept further and further back, and as it soon got quite 
dark, they were forced to ^.o home, fqll of anger and with empty purses. 

When Tom noticed that they were gone, he crept out of his under- 
ground hiding place again. “It is dangerous walking in this field in the 
dark,” he said. “Gne mignt easily break one’s leg or one’s neck.’ Luckily 
he came to an empty snail shell. “Thank goodness,” he said, “I can pass 
the night in safety here.” And he sat down. 
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Not long after, just when he was about to go to sleep, he heard two 
men pass by. One said, “How shall we set about stealing the rich par- 
son’s gold and silver?” 

“I can tell you,” interrupted Tom. 

“What was that?” said one robber in a fright. “I heard someone 
speak.” 

They remained standing and listened. 

Then Tom spoke again, “Take me with you and I will help you.” 

“Where are you?” they asked. 

“Just look on the ground and see where the voice comes from,” he 
answered. 

At last the thieves found him and lifted him up. “You little urchin, 
are you going to help us?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I will creep between the iron bars into the pastor’s 
room, and I will hand out to you what you want.” 

“All right,” they said. “We will see what you can do.” 

When -they came to the parsonage, Tom crept into the room but 
called out immediately with all his strength to the others, “Do you 
want everything that is here?” 

The thieves were frightened and said, “Do speak softly and don’t 
wake anyone.” 

But Tom pretended not to understand and called out again, “What 
do you want? Everything?” 

The cook, who slept above, heard him and sat up in bed and listened. 
But the thieves were so frightened that they retreated a little way. At 
last they summoned up courage again, and thought to themselves, “The 
little rogue wants to tease us.” So they came back and whispered to 
him, “Now do be serious'and hand us out something.” 

Then Tom called out again as loud as he could, “I will give you 
ever3^hing if you will only hold out your hands.” 

The maid, who was listening intently, heard him quite distinctly, 
jumped out of bed, and stumbled to the door. The thieves turned and 
fled, running as though wild huntsmen were after them. But the maid, 
seeing nothing, went to get a light. When she came back with it, Tom, 
without being seen, slipped out into the barn. And the maid, after she 
had searched every corner and found nothing, went to bed again, think- 
ing she had been dreaming with her eyes and ears open. 

Tom Thumb climbed about in, the hay and found a splendid place 
to sleep. There he determined to rest till day came, and then to go 
home to his parents. But he had other experiences to go through first. 
'This world is full of trouble and sorrow! 

The maid got up in the gray dawn to feed the cows. First she went 
into the bam, where she piled up an armful of hay, the very bundle in 
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which poor Tom was asleep. But he slept so soundly that he knew 
nothing till he was almost in the mouth of the cow, who was eating him 
along with the hay. 

“Heavens 1” he said. “However did I get into this mill?” But he soon 
saw where he was, and the great thing was to avoid being crushed be- 
tween the cow's teeth. At last, whether he liked it or not, he had to go 
down the cow’s throat. “They forgot to put windows in this house,” he 
said. “The sun does not shine into it and no light has been provided.” 

Altogether he was very ill-pleased with his quarters, and worst of 
all, more and more hay came in at the door, and the space grew nar- 
rower and narrower. At last he called out in his fear, as loud as he 
could, “Don’t give me any more food. Don’t give me any more 
food.” 

The maid was ju.st milking the cow, and when she heard the same 
voice as in the night, without seeing anyone, she was frightened, and 
slipped from her stool and spilt the milk. Then in the greatest haste 
she ran to her master and said, “Oh, your reverence, the cow has 
spoken! ” 

“You are rrrid,” he answered, but he went into the stable himself to 
see what was happening. 

Scarcely had he set foot in the cowshed before Tom began again, 
“Don’t bring me any more food.” 

Then the pastor was terriiied too, and thought lhat the cow must be 
bewitched. So he ordered it to be killed. Tt was accordingly slaughtered, 
but the stomach, in w^hich Tom was hidden, w^as thrown into the manure 
heap. Tom had the greatest trouble in working his way out. Just as he 
stuck out his head, a hungry wolf ran by and snapped up the whole 
stomach with one bite. But still Tom did not lose courage. 

“Perhaps the wolf will listen to reason,'’ he said. So he called out, 
“Dear wolf, I know where you can find a fine meal.” 

“Where is it to be had?” asked the wolf. 

“Why, in such and such a house,” amwered Tom. “You must squeeze 
through the grating of the storeroom window\ and there you will find 
cakes, bacon, and sausages, as many as you can possibly eat.” And he 
went on to describe his father’s house. 

The wolf did not wait to hear this twice, and at night forced himself 
in through the grating and ate to his heart’s content. When he was 
satisfied, he wanted to go away agai?!. but he had growm so fat that he 
could not get out the same way. Tom had reckoned on this, and began 
to make a great commotion inside the wolf’s body, struggli-.g and 
screaming with all his might. 

“Be quiet!” said the wolf. “You will wake up the people of the 
house.” 
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‘'All very fine,” answered Tom. “You have eaten your fill, and now 
I am going to make merry.” And he began to scream again with all his 
might. 

At last his father and mother woke up, ran to the room, and looked 
through the crack of the door. When they saw a wolf they went away, 
and the husband fetched his ax and the wife a scythe. 

“You stay behind,” said the man, as they came into the room. “If my 
blow does not kill him, you must attack him and rip up his body.” 

When Tom Thumb heard his father’s voice, he called out, “Dear 
father, I am here, inside the wolf’s body.” 

Full of joy, his father cried, “Heaven be praised! Our dear child is 
found again.” And he bade his wife throw aside the scythe that it might 
not injure Tom. 

Then he gathered himself together and struck the wolf a blow on the 
head, so that it fell down lifeless. Then with knives and shears they 
ripped up the body and look their little boy out. 

“Ah," said his father, “what trouble we have been in about you.” 

“Yes, father, I have traveled about the world, and 1 am thankful to 
breathe fresh air again.” 

“Wherever have you been?” they asked. 

“Down a mousehole, in a cow’s stomach, and in a wolf's inaw," he 
answered. “And now I shall stay with you." 

“And we will never sell you again for all the riches in the world,” 
they said, kissing and fondling their dear child. 

Then they gave him food and drink and had new clothes made for 
him, as his own had been spoilt in his travels. 


THE CLEVER (iRETEL 


T here was once a cook named Gretcl who wore shoes with red 
knots, and when she went out with them on she used to turn about 
this way and that way, and then say to herself quite contentedly, “Ah, 
you are a very pretty girl!” And when she came home she drank a glass 
of wine for joy. And as the wine made her wish to eat, she used to t:!‘^*.te 
of the best that she had and excuse herself by saying, “The cook ought 
to know how her cooking tastes.” 

One day it happened that her master said to her, “Gretel, this eve- 
ning a guest is coming. So cook me two fowls very nicely.” 

“I will do it directly, master,” replied Gretel. She .soon killed the 
fowls, plucked, dres.sed, and spitted them, and as evening came on she 
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put them before the fire to roast. They began to turn brown and to cook 
through, but still the guest had not come. Then Gretel said to the mas- 
ter, “If your guest does not come soon I shall have to take the fowls 
from the fire, but it will be a great shame not to tat them soon, while 
they are very juicy.” 

The master said, “I will run out myself and bring the guest home.” 
And as sc»on as he had turned his back, Gretel took the spit with its 
two fowls off the fire, and thought to herself, “Ah, I have stood so long 
before the fire that I am quite hot and thirsty. Who knows when he 
will come? Meanwhile I will run down into the cellar and have a 
draught.” 

Gretel ran down the stairs and set down a jug, and saying, “God 
bler»; you, (iretell'' she took a good pull at the beer. And when that 
was down she had another draught. 

Then she went up again and placed the fowls before the fire, and 
turned the spit around quite merril 3 ^ first .spreading some butter over 
their .skins. 

But the roasting fowls .smelled .so good that (iretel thought, “They 
had better bf ^'»sied now.” And .so .she dipped her finger into the gravy 
aiHl saiii. “Ah, how g^ ful th<‘se fowls are! It is a sin and shame that they 
should not be eaten at once." 

She ran to the window, therefore, to s(‘e if her master was yet coming 
with his guest, but ‘‘he. L* was nobody, and she turned again to the fowds 
“Ah, one wing is burnt!” .said she, “I had better eat that.” .\nd cub 
ting it off, .she ate it. Hut then .she thought, “I had better take the other, 
too, or master will see that .something is wanting.” 

When she had finished the two wings, she went again to see whethei 
her master was coming, but without .success. “Who knows,” said she, 
“whether they w’ill come or not / Perhaps they have stopped along the 
wa\’. Well, Gretel, be of good courage. The one fowl is begun. Have 
another drink and then eat it up completely, for when it Is eaten you 
will be at rest. And besides, why should good things be allowed to 
spoil?” 

So thinking, Gretel ran once more into the cellar, took a hearty drink, 
and then ate up one fowl with great pleasure. As soon as it was down, 
and the master still had not returned, Gretel looked at the other 
fow'l and said, “Where the one is, the other ought to be also. The two 
belong with one another. What is rigfct for the one is right for the other. 
1 believe that another draught would not harm me." So .saying, she took 
another hearty drink, and let the second fowl slip down after tl other. 

JiKst as she was enjoying the eating, the ma.ster came running up and 
called, “ISTake haste, Gretel! the guest is coming directly.” 

“Yes, ma.ster,” said .she. “It will .soon be ready.” 
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The master went in to see if the table were properly laid and, taking 
np the great knife wherewith he was to carve the fowls, he began to 
sharpen it on the stones. Meantime the guest came and knocked politely 
at the door. 

Gretel ran to see who it was, and when she perceived the guest she 
held her finger to her mouth to enjoin silence and said, “Hasten quickly 
away! If my master discovers you here you are lost. He certainly did 
invite you here to supper, but he has it in his mind to cut off your ears. 
Just listen how he is sharpening his knife!” 

The guest listened to the sound and then hurried down the steps as 
fast as he could, while Gretel ran screaming to her master and said to 
him, “You have invited a fine guest!” 

“What?” said he. “What do you mean?” 

“Why,” replied Gretel, “just as I was about to serve them up, your 
guest took the two fowls off the dish and bolted away with them.” 

“That is fine manners, certainly!” said the master, grieved for his 
fine fowls. “He might have left me one of them at least, so that I might 
have had something to eat.” Then he called after his guest to stop, who 
pretended not to hear him. Then he ran after him, knife in hand, call- 
ing out, “Only one! Only one! ” meaning that his guest should leave one 
fowl behind him and not take both. But the latter supposed that his 
host meant that he would cut off only one ear, and so he ran on as if 
fire were at his heels, so that he might take both ears home with him. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 


C LOSE to a large forest there lived a woodcutter with his wife and his 
two children. The boy was called Hansel and the girl Gretel. They 
were always very poor and had very little to live on. And at one time 
when there was famine in the land, he could no longer procure daily 
bread. 

One night when he lay in bed worrying over his troubles, he sighed 
and said to his wife, “What is to become of us? How are we to feed our 
poor children when we have nothing for ourselves?” 

“I’ll tell you w'hat, husband,”^ answered the woman. “Tomorrow 
morning we will take the children out quite early into the thickest part 
of the forest. We will light a fire and give each of them a piece of bread. 
Then we will go to our work and leave them alone. They won’t be 
able to find their way back, and so we shall be rid of them.” 

“Nay, wife,” said the man, “we won’t do that. I could never find it 
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in my heart to leave my children alone in the forest. Wild animals 
would soon tear them to pieces.” 

“What a fool you arel” she said. “Then we must all four die of hun- 
ger. You may as well plane the boards for our coffins at once.” 

She gave him no peace till he consented. “But I grieve over the poor 
children all the same,” said the man. 

The two children could not go to sleep for hunger either, and they 
heard what their stepmother said to their father. 

Gretel wept bitterly and said, “All is over with us now.” 

“Be quiet, Gretel,” said Hansel. “Don’t cry! I will find some way 
out of it.” 

When the old people had gone to sleep, he got up, put on his little 
coat, opened the door, and slipped out. The moon was shining brightly 
and the white pebbles round the house shone like newly minted coins. 
Hansel stooped down and put as many into his pockets as they would 
hold. 

Then he went back to Gretel and said, “Take comfort, little sister, 
and go to sleep. God won’t forsake us.” And then he went to bed again. 

At daybreak, before the sun had risen, the woman came and said, 
“Get up, you lazybones! We are going into the forest to fetch wood.” 

Then she gave them each a piece of bread and said, “Here is some- 
thing for your dinner, but don’t eat it before then, for you’ll get no 
more.” 

Gretel put the bread under her apron, for Hansel had the stones in 
his pockets. Then they all started for the forest. When they had gone 
a little way, Hansel stopped and looked back at the cottage, and he did 
the same thing again and again. 

His father said, “Hansel, what are you stopping to look back at? 
Take care and put your best foot foremost.” 

“Oh, father,” said Hansel, ‘T am looking at my white cat. It is sitting 
on the roof, wanting to say good-by to me.” 

“Little fool, that’s no cat! It’s the morning sun shining on the chim- 
ney,” said the mother. 

But Hansel had not been looking at the cat. He had dropped a pebble 
on the ground each time he stopped. 

When they reached the middle of the forest, their father said, “Now 
children, pick up some wood. I want to make a fire to warm you.” 

Hansel and Gretel gathered the twigs together and soon made a huge 
pile. Then the pile was lighted, and w^ien it blazed up the woman said, 
“Now lie down by the fire and rest yourselves while wre go and cut 
wood. When we have finished we will come back to fetch you.” 

Hansel and Gretel sat by the fire, and when dinnertime came they 
each ate their little bit of bread, and they thought their father was quite 
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near- because they could hear the sound of an ax. It was no ax, however, 
but a branch which the man had tied to a dead tree, and which blew 
backwards and forwards against it. They sat there so long a time that 
they got tired. Then their eyes began to close and they were soon fast 
asleep. 

When they woke it was dark night. Gretel began to cry, “How shall 
we ever get out of the wood?” 

But Hansel comforted her and said, “Wait a little while till the 
moon rises, and then we will find our way.” 

When the full moon rose, Hansel took his little sister’s hand and they 
walked on, guided by the pebbles, which glittered like newly coined 
money. They walked the whole night, and at daybreak they found 
themselves back at their father’s cottage. 

They knocked at the door, and when the woman opened it and saw 
Hansel and Gretel she said, “You bad children, why did you sleep so 
long in the wood? We thought you did not mean to come back any 
more.” 

But their father was delighted, for it had gone to his heart to leave 
them behind alone. 

Not long afterwards they were again in great destitution, and the 
children heard the woman at night in bed say to their father, “We have 
eaten up everything again but half a loaf, and then we will l)e at the 
end of everything. The children must go away! We will take them 
farther into the forest so that they won’t be able to find their w^ay back. 
There is nothing else to be done.” 

The man took it much to heart and said, “We had better share our 
last crust with the children.” 

But the woman would not listen to a word he said. She only scolded 
and reproached him. Anyone who once says A must also say li, and as 
the father had given in the first time he had to do so the second. The 
children were again wide awake and heard what was said. 

When the old people went to sleep Hansel again got up, meaning to 
go out and get some more pebbles, but the w^oman had locked the door 
and he couldn’t get out. But he consoled his little sister and said, “Don't 
cry, Gretel. Go to sleep. God will help us.” 

In the early morning the woman made the children get up and gave 
them each a piece of bread, but it was smaller than the last. On the way 
to the forest Hansel crumbled it up in his pocket, and stopped every 
now and then to throw a crumb otito the ground. 

“Hansel, what are you stopping to look about you for?” asked his 
father. 

“I am looking at my dove which is sitting on the roof and wants to 
say good-by to me,” answered Hansel. 
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“Little fool,” said the woman, “that is no dovel It is the morning sun 
shining on the chimney.” 

Nevertheless, Hansel strewed the crumbs from time to time on the 
ground. The woman led the children far into the forest, where they had 
never been before. 

Again they made a big fire, and the woman said, “Stay where you 
are, children, and when you are tired you may go to sleep for a while. 
We are going further on to cut wood, and in the evening when we have 
finished wc will come back and fetch you.” 

At dinnertime Gretel shared her bread with Hansel, for he had crum- 
bled his upon the road. Then they went to sleep, and the evening passed 
but no one came to fetch the poor children. 

It was quite dark when they woke up, and Hansel cheered his little 
sister. He .said. “Wait a bit, Gretel. till the moon rises, and then we 
can see the bread crumbs which I scattered to show us the way home.” 

When the moon rose they started, but they found no bread crumbs, 
for all the thousands of birds in the forest had j^icked them up and 
eaten them. 

Hansel said t(^ Gretel, “We .shall soon find the way.” But they could 
not find it. They walked the whole night and all the next day from 
morning till night, bin they could not get out of the w’ood. 

'fhey were very hungiy, for they had nothing to eat but a few berries 
which they found. They were .so tired that their legs would not carr> 
them any farther, and they lay down under a tree and went to sleep. 

When they woke in the morning, it was the third da\ since they had 
left their father’s cottage. They started to walk again, but they only 
got deeper and deeper into the wood, and if no help came they must 
perish. 

At midday they saw a beautiful snow-white bird sitting on a tree. It 
sang so beautifully' that they stood .still to listen to it. When it stopped, 
it fluttered its wings and flew around them. They followed it tin they' 
came to a little cottage, on the roof of which it settled down. 

When they' got quite near, they saw that the little house was made 
of bread and roofed with cake. The windows were transparent sugar. 

“Here is something for us,” said Hanr. l “We will have a good meal. 
T will have a piece of the roof, Gretel, and \'ou can have a bit of the 
window. It will be nice and sweet.” 

Hansel reached up and 1 ^oke off a piece of the roof to .see w'hat it 
tasted like. Gretel went to the window and nibbled at that. A gentle 
voice called out from within: 


mbbling like a mouse, 
U7/f/.v nibbling at my little house?” 
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The children answered: 

**The wind, the wind doth blow 
From heaven to earth below” 

And they went on eating without disturbing themselves. Hansel, who 
found the roof very good, broke off a large piece for himself, and Gretel 
pushed a whole round pane out of the window and sat down on the 
ground to enjoy it. 

All at once the door opened and an old, old woman, supporting her- 
self on a crutch, came hobbling out. Hansel and Gretel were so fright- 
ened that they dropped what they held in their hands. 

But the old woman only shook her head and said, “Ah, dear children, 
who brought you here? Come in and stay with me. You will come to no 
harm.” 

She took them by the hand and led them into the little house. A nice 
dinner was set before them: pancakes and sugar, milk, apples, and nuts. 
After this she showed them two little white beds into which they crept, 
and they felt as if they were in heaven. 

Although the old woman appeared to be so friendly, she \ras really 
a wicked old witch who was on the watch for children, and she had 
built the bread house on purpose to lure them to her. Whenever she 
could get a child into her clutches she cooked it and ate it, and con- 
sidered it a grand feast. Witches have red eyes and can’t see very far, 
but they have keen noses like animals and can scent the approach of 
human beings. 

W^hen Hansel and Gretel came near her, she laughed wickedly to 
herself and said scornfully, “Now that I have them, they shan’t escape 
me.” 

She got up early in the morning before the children were awake, and 
when she saw them sleeping, with their beautiful rosy cheeks, she mur- 
mured to herself, “They will be dainty morsels.” 

She seized Han.sel with her bony hand and carried him off lo a little 
stable, where she locked him up behind a barred door. He might shriek 
as loud as he liked, she took no notice of him. 

Then she went to Gretel and shook her till she woke, and cried, “Get 
up, little lazybones! Fetch some water and cook something nice for 
your brother. He is in the stable and has to be fattened. When he is 
nice and fat, I will eat him.” 

Gretel began to cry bitterly, but it was no use; she had to obey the 
witch’s orders. The best food was cooked for poor Hansel, but Gretel 
iiad only the shells of crayfish. 

The old woman hobbled to the stable every morning and cried, “Han- 
sel, put your finger out for me to feel how fat you are.” 
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Hansel put out a knucklebone, and the old woman, whose eyes were 
too dim to see, thought it was his finger. And she was much astonished 
that he did not get fat. 

When four weeks had passed and Hansel still kept thin, she became 
impatient and would wait no longer. 

“Now then, Gretel,” .she cried, “bustle along and fetch the water. 
Fat or thin, I will kill Hansel and eat him.” 

Oh, how his poor little sister grieved! As she carried the water, the 
tears streamed down her cheeks. “Dear God, help us!” she cried. “If 
only the wild animals in the forest had eaten us, we should at least have 
died together.” 

“You may spare your lamentations! They will do you no good,” said 
the old woman. 

Early in the morning Gretel had to go out to fill the kettle with water, 
and then she had to kindle a fire and hang the kettle over it. 

“We will bake first,” said the old witch. “I have heated the oven 
and kneaded the dough.” 

She pushed poor Gretel towards the oven and said, “Creep in and 
see if it is properly heated, and then we will put the bread in.” 

She meant, when Ciretol had gone in, to shut the door and roast her, 
but Gretel saw her intention and said, “I don’t know how to get in. 
How am I to manage it?” 

“Stupid goose!” cried the witch. “The opening is big enough. You 
can see that I could get into it myself.” 

She hobbled up and .stuck her head into the oven. But Gretel gave 
her a push which sent the wdteh right in, and then she banged the door 
and bolted it. 

“Oh! oh!” the witch began to howl horribly. But Gretel ran away 
and left the worked wdteh to i)erish miserably. 

Gretel ran as fast as she could to the stable. She opened the door and 
cried, “Hansel, wt are saved! The old wdteh is dead.” 

Hansel sprang out, like a bird out of a cage when the door is set 
open. How delighted they were. They fell upon each other’s necks 
and kissed each other and danced about for joy. 

As they had nothing more to fear, they went into the witch’s house, 
and in every corner they found chests full of pearls and precious stones. 

“These are better than pebbles,” said Hansel, as he filled his pockets. 

Gretel said, “I must take something home with me too.” And she 
filled her apron. 

“But now we must go,” said Hansel, “so that we may get out f this 
enchanted wood.” 

Before they had gone very far, they came to a great piece of water 
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“We can’t get across it,” said Hansel. “I see no stepping stones and 
no bridge.” 

“And there are no boats either,” answered Gretel, “but there is a 
duck swimming. It will help us over if we ask it.” 

So she cried: 

** Little duck that cries quack, quack. 

Here Gretel and here Hansel stand. 

Quickly take us on your back, 

No path nor bruise is there at hand!*' 

The duck came swimming towards them, and Hansel got on its back 
and told his sister to sit on his knee. 

“No,” answered Gretel, “it wiW be too heavy for the duck. It must 
take us over one after the other.” 

The good creature did this, and when they had got safely over and 
walked for a while the wood seemed to grow more and more familiar 
to them, and at last they saw their father's cottage in the distance. 
They began to run, and rushed inside, where they threw^ their arms 
around their father’s neck. The man had not had a single happy mo- 
ment since he deserted his children in the wood, and in the meantime 
his wife had died. 

Gretel shook her apron and scattered the pearls and precious stones 
all over the floor, and Hansel added handful after handful out of his 
pockets. 

So all their troubles came to an end, and they lived together as haj)- 
pily as possible. 


FREDERICK AND CATHERINE 


T here was once a man called Frederick who had a wife whose 
name was Catherine, and they had not long been married. 

One day Frederick said, “Kate, I am now going to plow. When I 
come back I shall be hungry, so let me have something nice cooked, 
and a good draught of ale.” 

“Very well,” said she. “Jt shall all be ready.” 

When dinnertime drew nigh, Catherine took a nice sausage, which 
was all the meat she had, and put it on the fire to fry. The sausage 
.soon began to look brown and to crackle in the pan, and Catherine 
.stood by with a fork and turned it. 

Then she said to herself, “The sausage is almost ready. I may as 
well go to the cellar for the ale.” 
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So she left the pan on the fire, took a large jug, and went into the 
cellar and taf)ped the ale cask. 'Fhe beer ran into the jug and Catherine 
stood looking on. 

At la.st it popped into her head, “The dog upstairs is not shut up. He 
may be running away with the sausage. ICs lucky I thought of that.” 

So up she ran from the cellar, and sure enough the rascally cur had 
got the sausage in his mouth and was dragging it away on the ground. 

Away ran Catherine and away ran the dog across the field. But he 
ran faster than she and would nr)t let the sausage go. 

“Ah well,” said (Catherine. “What can’t be cured must be endured.” 
So .she turned round, and as she had run a good way and was tired, she 
walked home leisurely to cool herself. 

Nctw all this time the ale was running too, for Catherine had not 
turned the cock. And when the jug w’as full the liquor ran ujion the 
floor till the cask w’as empt\'. When she gol lo the cellar stairs she saw 
what had haj^pened. 

“Goodness gracious I” said .she. “What shall i do to keei) Frederick 
from finding out about this?” 

So she thonu'n for a while, and at last remembered that up in the 
loft there was a sack » f fine flour bought at the last fair, and that if 
she S|)rinkled this over the floor it WT)uld dry up the ale nicely. 

“What a lucky thing," .said she, “that we kept that flour I We have 
now a good u.se for it. who saves, has I” 

So away .she went up to the loft for it, but she managed to set it down 
on the great jug full of beer and upset it. .Xnd thus all the ale that had 
been .saved wms set swimming on the floor a^sf). 

“.Ah well,” said .she, “when one thing goes, another may as well foh 
low.” 

Then she strewed the flour all about the cellar, and was quite pleased 
wdlh her cleverness and said, “How very neat and clean it looks I ” 

At noon Frerlerick came home. 

“Now, w'ife," cried he, “what have you for dinner?” 

“Oh Frederick!" an.swered she, “I was cooking you a sausage, but 
while I went down to draw the ale, the tk.g ran away with it. And while 
T ran after him the ale all ran out. .And when 1 went to dry up the ale 
with the sack of flour that we got at the fair, 1 upset the jug. But the 
cellar is now quite dry, and looks so clean!” 

“Kate, Kate,” .said he, “how could you do all this? Why did you 
leave the saii.sage to fry and the ale to run, and then spoil all the flour?” 

“Why, Frederick,” .said she, “I did not know I was doing wrong A'ou 
should have told me before.” 

The hiLsband thought to himself, “If my wife manages matters 
thus, I must look ^harp myself.” Now he had a good deal of gold in the 
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bouse, SO he said to Catherine, “What pretty yellow buttons these arel 
I shall put them into a box and bury them in the garden, but take care 
that you never go near or meddle with them.” 

“No, Frederick,” said she, “that I never will ” 

As soon as he was gone, there came by some peddlers with earthen- 
ware plates and dishes, and they asked her whether she would buy. 

“Oh dear me, I should like to buy very much, but I have no money. 
If you had any use for yellow buttons, I might deal with you.” 

“Yellow buttons?” sa^d they. “Let us have a look at them.” 

•’Go into the garden and dig where I tell you, and you will find the 
yellow buttons. I dare not go myself.” 

So the rogues went, and when they found what these yellow buttons 
were, they took them all away, and left her plenty of plates and dishes. 
Then she set them all about the house for a show. 

And when Frederick came back, he cried out, “Kate, what have you 
oeen doing?” 

“Look,” said she. “I have bought all these with your yellow buttons, 
but I did not touch them myself. The peddlers themselves went and 
dug them up.” 

“Wife! wife! ” said Frederick. “What a pretty piece of work you have 
made. Those yellow buttons were all my money. How came you to do 
such a thing?” 

“Why,” answered she, “I did not know there was any harm in it. You 
should have told me.” 

Catherine stood musing for a while, and at last said to her husband, 
“Hark ye, Frederick, we will soon get the gold back. Let us run after 
the thieves.” 

“Well, we will try,” answered he. “But take some butter and cheese 
with you that we may have something to eat by the way.” 

“Very well,” said she, and they set out. And as Frederick walked 
the fastest, he left his wife some way behind. 

“It does not matter,” thought she. “When we turn back, I shall be so 
much nearer home than he.” 

Presently she came to the top of a hill, down the side of which there 
was a road so narrow that the cart wheels had chafed the trees on each 
side as they passed. 

“Ah, see now,” said she, “how they have bruised and wounded those 
poor trees. They will never get well.” 

So she took pity on them and greased them with her butter so that 
the wheels might not hurt them so much. While she was doing this 
kind office, one of her cheeses fell out of the basket and rolled down the 
hill. 

Catherine looked but could not see where it had gone, so she said, 
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^‘Well, I suppose the other can run down the same way and find you. 
He has younger legs than I have.” 

Then she rolled the other cheese after it, and away it went, nobody 
knows where, down the hill. But she said she supposed that they knew 
the road and would follow her, and she could not stay there all day 
waiting for them. 

At last she overtook Frederick, who asked her to give him something 
to eat. Then she gave him the dry bread. 

“Where are the butter and cheese?” said he. 

“Oh,” answered she, “I used the butter to grease those poor trees 
that the wheels chafed so. And one of the cheeses ran away, so I sent 
the other after it to find it, and I suppose they are both on the road to- 
gether somewhere.” 

“What a goose you are to do such silly things!” said the husband. 

“How can you say so?” said she. “I am sure you never told me not 
to.” 

Then they ate the dry bread together, and Frederick said, “Kate, I 
hope you locked the door safe when you came away.” 

“No,” she pnwered, “you did not tell me to.” 

“Then go home and do it now before we go any farther,” said 
Frederick. “And bring with you something else to eat. I will wait 
here for you ” 

Catherine went, and thought to herself on the way, “Frederick wants 
something to eat, but I don’t think he is very fond of butter and cheese. 
I’ll bring him a bag of fine nuts to eat and a pitcher of vinegar to 
drink, for I have often seen him take some.” 

When she reached home, she boiled the back door, but the front door 
she took off the hinges and said, “Frederick told me to lock the door, 
but surely it can nowhere be so safe as if I take it with me.” 

So she took her time by the way, and when she overtook her husband 
she cried out, “Here, Frederick! Here is the door. Now you may 
watch it as carefully as you please.” 

“Alas! alas! ” said he. “What a clever wife I have! I sent you to make 
the house fast, and 3^ou take the door aw’ay so that everybody may go 
in and out as they please. However, as you have brought the door, you 
shall carry it about with you for your pains.” 

“Very well,” answered she, “I’ll carry the door, but I’ll not carry 
the nuts and vinegar pitcher also. That would be too much of a load. 
So I’ll just fasten them to the door aild it can carry them.” 

Frederick made no objection to that plan, and they set off into the 
wood to look for the thieves, but did not find them. And vlien it 
grew dark, they climbed up into a tree to spend the night there. 
Scarcely were they up than who should come by but the very rogues 
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they were looking for. They were indeed great rascals, and belonged to 
that class of people who find things before they are lost. They were 
tired, so they sat down and made a fire under the very tree where Fred- 
erick and Catherine were. Frederick slipped down on the other side, 
and picked up some stones. Then he climbed up again and tried to hit 
the thieves on the head with them. 

But they only said, “It must be near morning, for the wind shakes 
the fir cones down.” 

Catherine, who had th^ door on her shoulder, began to be very tired, 
but she thought it wms the nuts upon it that were so heavy. 

So she said softly, “Frederick, T must let the nuts go.” 

“No,” answered he, “not now. They will discover us.” 

“I can’t help that. They must go.” 

“Well, then, throw them dowm if you must!” 

Then away rattled the nuts down among the branches, and one of the 
thieves cried, “Bless me, it is hailing.” 

A little: while afterwards Catherine thought the door was still very 
heavy, so she whispered to Frederick, “1 must throw the vinegar 
down.” 

“Pray don’t,” answered he. “It will discover us.” 

“I can’t help that,” said she. “Go it must.” 

So she poured all the vinegar down, and the thieves said, “What a 
heavy dew there is! ” 

At last Catherine thought, “Can it be the door that is so heavy?” So 
she said, “Frederick, I must throw the door down.” 

But he begged and prayed her not to do so, for he was sure it would 
betray them. 

“I an^ about to let it fall, Frederick,” she said. 

“Devil take it, then!” said he. 

And it fell down with such a clatter upon the thieves that they cried 
out, “The devil is coming down from the tree!” 

And not knowing what was coming, they ran away as fast as they 
could and left all the gold. So when Frederick and Catherine came 
down, there they found all their money again and carried it home. 


SNOW-WHITE AND ROSE-RED 


T here was once a poor widow who lived alone in her hut with 
her two children, who were called Snow-White and Rose-Red, be- 
cause they were like the ilowers which bloomed on two rosebushes 
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which grew before the cottage. These two children were as good, happy, 
industrious, and amiable as any in the world, only Snow-White was 
more quiet and gentle than Rose-Red. 

Rose-Red would run and jump about the meadows, seeking flowers 
and catching butterflies, while Snow-White sat at home helping her 
mother to keep house, or reading to her if thcie were nothing else to do. 

The two children loved each other so dearly that they always 
walked hand in hand when they went out together, and when Snow- 
White said, “We will never separate from each other,” Ro.se-Red re- 
plied, “Not so long as wc live!” And their mother said, “What each girl 
has, she must .share with the other.” 

Often they ran deep into the forest and gathered wild berries, but no 
beast ever harmed them. For the hare would eat cabbage leaves out 
of their hands, the fawn grazed by their side, the goats frisked about 
them in play, and the birds sat perched on the boughs singing as if no- 
body were near. No accident ever befell them, and if they stayed late in 
the forest and night came upon them, they used to lie dowm on the moss 
and sleep till morning. And because their mother knew^ they w'ould do 
so, she felt no concern iibout them. 

Once when they had passed the night in the forest and the dawn of 
morning awoke them, tiiey saw a beautiful child dressed in shining 
w’hitc dress sitting near their couch. The child rose uj) and looked at 
them kindly, but without saying anything went into the forest. And 
w'hen the children lof^ked round they saw^ that they had slept clo.se to 
the edge of a pit, into which they W’ould have certainly fallen had they 
w^alked a couple of .steps farther in the dark. Their mother told them 
the figure they had .seen w’as doubtless the good angel who watches over 
children. 

Snow-White and Rose-Red kept their mother’s cottage so clean that 
it W’as a pleasure to look in it. Kvery morning in the summertime Rose- 
Red w’ould jmt the hou.se in order, and then lay a W’leath of flowers at 
her mother’s bed before she woke up, in which she ahvays placed a bud 
from each rose tree. Kvery winter in the morning Snow-White w’ould 
light the fire and put the kettle on to boil, and although the kettle was 
made of coi)per it shone like gold, because it was polished so w’ell. 

In the evening when the flakes of .snow were falling, the mother 
would .say, “Go, Snow-White, and bolt the door.” And then they 
would sit down at the hearth, and the mother w’ould put on her specta- 
cles and read out of a great oook, w’kile the two girls sat spinning. B31 
their side lay a little lamb, and on a perch behind them a white dove sat 
with its head under a wing. 

One evening when they were sitting comfortably together, there came 
a knock at the door, as if someone wished to come in. 
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''Make haste, Rose-Red,” cried her mother. "Make haste and open 
the door. Perhaps there is some traveler outside who needs shelter.” 

So Rose-Red went and drew the bolt and opened the door, thinking it 
was some poor man outside. But instead a great bear poked his head 
in. Rose-Red cried out and ran back, the little lamb bleated, the dove 
fluttered on her perch, and Snow-White hid herself behind her mother’s 
bed. 

The bear, however, began to speak and said, "Do not be afraid. 1 will 
do you no harm. I am half-frozen and only wish to come in and warm 
myself.” 

"Poor bear!” cried the mother. "Come in and lie down by the fire, 
but take care you do not burn your coat.” Then she continued, "Come 
here, Rose-Red and Snow-White. The bear will not harm you. lie 
means well.” 

So they both came back, and at last the lamb and the dove came 
near and were no longer afraid of him. 

"Come here, children,” said the bear, as he entered. "Come and 
knock the snow off my coat.” 

So they brought the broom and swept him clean. Then he stretched 
himself before the fire and growled cheerfully and comfortably, and 
in a little while the children became friendly enough to play tricks with 
their unwieldy guest. They tugged at his long shaggy hair, put their feet 
against his back and rolled him about, and even ventured to hit him 
with a hazel stick, laughing when he grumbled. The bear bore all their 
play in good temper, and only when they hit too hard he cried out: 

** Leave me my life, you children, 

SnowAVhite and Rose-Red, 

‘ Or youHl never wed.^^ 

When bedtime came and the others had gone to bed, the mother said 
to the bear, "You may sleep here by the hearth if you like, and then 
you will be safe from the cold and the bad weather.” 

As soon as day came the two children let the bear out again, and he 
trotted away over the snow, and every evening afterwards he came back 
at a certain hour. He would lie down on the hearth and allow the chil- 
dren to play with him as much as they liked. And at last they became so 
used to him that the door was left unbolted till their black friend had 
arrived. 

But as soon as spring returned and everything out of doors was 
green again, the bear said to Snow-White one morning, "Now I must 
leave, and I cannot return during the whole summer.” 

"Where are you going, then, dear bear?” asked Snow-White. 

"I must go into the forest and guard my treasures from the evil 
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dwarfs. In winter, when the ground is hard, they are obliged to keep in 
their holes and cannot break through. But now, since the sun has 
thawed the earth and warmed it, the dwarfs break through and steal all 
they can iind. And what has once passed into their hands and is hidden 
by them in their caves is not easily brought to light.” 

Snow-White, however, was very sad at the departure of the bear, 
and opened the door so slowly that when he hurried through it he left 
behind on the latch a piece of his hairy coat. And through the hole 
which was made in his coat Snow-White thought she saw the glittering 
of gold, but she was not certain about it. The bear, however, ran hast- 
ily away and was soon hidden behind the trees. 

Soon afterwards the mother sent the children into the wood to gather 
sticks^ While doing so they came to a tree lying across the path, and 
near its trunk something was bobbing up and down in the grass, and 
they could not imagine what it was. When they came nearer they saw 
a dwarf, with an old wrinkled face and a snow-white beard a yard 
long. The end of this beard was caught in a split of the tree, and the lit- 
tle man kept jumping about like a dog tied by a chain, for he did not 
know how to free himself. 

lie glared at tnc maidens with his fiery red eyes and cried, “Why do 
you stand there? Are you going to pass by without offering me any 
help?” 

“What have you done, little man?’' asked Rose-Red. 

“Vou foolish goose!' cried the dwarf. “I was going to split the 
tree, in order to get a little wood for my kitchen. The little food which 
we get is soon burnt up with great logs. We don't swallow down .so much 
as you greedy people devour! I had just driven the wedge in properly 
and everything w’as going well, but the wretched wedge was too 
smooth and flew out! And the tree closed up so suddenly that I could 
not draw out my beautiful v/hite beard. So here it sticks, and I cannot 
get away. Don't laugh there, you silly milk-faced creatures! Ugh! 
How horrid you are!” 

The children tried as hard as they could to pull the dwarf's beard 
out, but it was caught too tightly. “I will run and get some help,” cried 
Rose-Red at length. 

“Oh you crackbrained .sheep’s head!” snarled the dwarf. “What are 
you going to call other people for? You are two too many for me now. 
Can’t you think of anything better?'’ 

“Don’t be impatient,” replied Snow-White. “T have thought of some- 
thing.” And pulling her scissors out of her pocket, she cut off the end 
of the beard. 

As soon as the dwarf found himself at liberty, he snatched up his 
sack, which lay filled with gold between the roots of the tree, and 
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thrpwing it over his shoulder he marched off, grumbling to himself, 
“Stupid people! To cut off a piece of my beautiful beard! Bad luck to 
you! ” Away he went, without once even looking at the children. 

Some time afterwards Snow-White and Rose-Red went to catch some 
fish, and as they came near the pond they saw something like a great 
grasshopper hopping about on the bank, as if it were going to jump 
into the water. They ran up and recognized the dwarf. 

“What are yo\x doing?” asked Rose-Red. “You will fall into the 
water.” 

“I am not quite such a simpleton as that,” replied the dwarf. “But 
don’t you see this fish trying to pull me in?” 

The little man had been sitting there fishing and unfortunately the 
wind had entangled his beard with the fishing line. And so when a 
great fish bit the bait, the weak little fellow was not able to draw it 
out, and the fish had the upper hand. The dwarf held onto the reeds 
and rushes which grew near, but to no purpose, for the fish jiulled him 
where it liked and he would soon have been drawm into the pond. Luck- 
ily just then the two maidens arrived and tried to release the beard 
of the dwarf from the fishing line, but they were too closely entan- 
gled. So the maiden pulled out her scis.sors again and cut off another 
piece of beard. 

When the dwarf saw this done he cried out in a great rage. “You 
donkey! Do you want to disfigure my face? Was it not enough to cut 
off the end of my beard? Noiv you have to take away the best jiart of 
my fine beard! I dare not show myself again now to my own people. I 
wish you had run the soles off your boots before you had come here!” 

So saying, he took up a bag of pearls w^hich lay among the rushes, 
and without speaking another word slipped off and disappeared behind 
a stone. 

Not many days after this adventure, it chanced that the mother sent 
the two maidens to the next town to buy thread, needles and pins, 
laces and ribbons. Their road led across a field where great pieces of 
rock lay strewn about. Just over their heads they saw a great bird flying 
round and round. Every now and then it dropped lower and lower, till 
at last it flew down behind a rock. 

Then they heard a piercing shriek, and running up they .saw with 
fright that the eagle had caught their old acquaintance the dwarf and 
was trying to carry him off. The gentle children at once laid tight hold 
of the little man and held him fast till the bird gave up the struggle and 
flew off. 

As soon, then, as the dwarf had recovered from his fright, he cried 
out in his shrill voice, “Could you not have held me more gently? 
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You pulled at my fine brown coat so hard that it is all torn and full of 
holes. What meddling rubbish you are!” 

With these words he shouldered a bag filled with precious stones and 
slipped away to his cave among the rocks. 

The maidens were by now used to his ingratitude, and so they walked 
on to the town and completed their errand. On the way home they 
cro.ssed the same field and again came suddenly upon the dwarf, who 
had emptied his bag of precious stones in a clean place, thinking that 
nobody was near. The .sun .shone on the bright stones, which glittered 
with .so many colors that the two maidens stood still to admire them. 

“What are you standing there gaping for?” asked the dwarf, and his 
face grew as red as copper with rage. He continued to abuse the poor 
maidens till a loud growling noise was he?rd, and a great black bear 
came jumbering out of the forest. The dwarf jumped up terrified, but 
he could not reach his cave before the bear overtook him. 

Then, terror-stricken, he cried out, “Spare me, my dear Lord Bear! 
I will give you all my treasures. See these beautiful precious stones 
which lie here. Only give me my lifi>. What have you to fear from a little 
WTak fellow like me? ^’ou would not even feel me with your big 
teeth. Here, taV, fhe two wicked girls! They will make nice morsels for 
you! They're as fat as young quails! For heaven's sake, eat them!” 

The bear, however, did not take the trouble to soeak. but gave the 
wicked dwarf a single blow with his paw, and he did not move again. 

The maidens were f'.ic - going to run away but the bear called after 
them, “Snow-White and Ro.se-Rcd, fear not! Wait and I will go with 
you.” 

They recognized his voice and slopped, and when the bear came up 
to them his rough coat suddenly fell off, and there stood a tall man, 
dressed entirely in gold. 

“I am a king’s .son.” he said, “and was condemned by the wicked 
dwarf, who stole all my treasures, to wander about in this forest in the 
form of a bear till his death freed me. Xow he has got his well-deserved 
punishment.” 

Then they went home, and Snow-White was married to the Prince, 
and Ro.se-Red to his brother, with wh^m they shared the immense 
treasure which the dwarf had col’ccled. The old mother also lived 
happily many years with her two children. .And the rose trees which 
had stood before the cottage were now' planted before the palace, and 
every year they bore beautiful red and white roses. 



THE TWELVE HUNTSMEN 


^'1 tUKSE WAS once a prince who was betrothed to a maiden, the 
X daughter of a king, whom he loved very much. One day when they 
were together and very happy, a messenger came from the Prince’s 
father, who was lying ill, to summon him home to see him before he 
died. , 

He said to his beloved, “I must go away and leave you now, but I 
give you this ring as a keepsake. When I am King, I will come and 
fetch you away.” 

Then he rode off, and when he got home he found his father on his 
deathbed. His father said, “My dear son, I wanted to see you once more 
before I die. Promise to marry the bride I have chosen for you.” And he 
named a certain princess. His son was so sad that without reflecting 
he promised to do what his father wished, and thereupon the King 
dosed his eyes and died. 

Now when the Prince had been proclaimed king, and the period of 
mourning was past, the time came when he had to keep his promise 
to his father. He made his offer to the Princess and it was accepted. 
His betrothed heard of this and grieved so much over his faithlessness 
that she very nearly died. The King, her father, asked, “Dear child, 
why are you so sad? You shall have whatever you desire.” 

She thought a moment and said, “Dear father, I want eleven maid- 
ens exactly like me in face, figure, and height.” 

The King said, “If it is possible, your wish shall be fulfilled.” 

Then.be caused a search to be made all over his kingdom till the 
deven maidens were found, all exactly like his daughter. The Princess 
ordered twelve huntsmen’s dresses to be made, which she commanded 
the maidens to wear, putting on the twelfth herself. Then she took leave 
of her father and rode away with the maidens to the court of her for- 
mer bridegroom whom she loved so dearly. She asked him if he wanted 
any huntsmen, and whether he would take them all into his service. 
The King did not recognize her, but as they were all so handsome 
be said, yes, he would engage them. So they all entered the King’s 
service. 

Now the King had a lion which was a wonderful creature, for he 
knew all secret and hidden things. He said to the King one evening, 
“You fancy you have twelve huntsmen here, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the King. 

“You are mistaken,” said the lion. “They are twelve maidens.” 

The King answered, “'niat can’t be truel How can you prove it?” 

i;o 
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have some peas strewn in your anteroom tomorrow, and you 
will soon see. Men have a firm tread, and when they walk on peas, the 
peas don’t move. But maidens trip and trot and slide, and make the 
peas roll about.” 

The King was pleased with the lion’s advice and ordered the peas to 
be strewn on the floor. 

There was, however, a servant of the King who favored the huntsmen, 
and when he heard that they were to be put to this test he went and told 
them all about it. He said, “The lion is going to prove to the King that 
you are maidens.” 

The Princess thanked him and said afterwards to her maidens, “Do 
your utmost to tread firmly on the peas.” 

Next morning when the King ordered them to be called, they walked 
into the antechamber with so firm a tread that not a pea moved. When 
they had gone away, the King said to the lion, “You lied. They walked 
just like men.” 

But the lion answered, “They had been warned of the test and were 
prepared for it. Just let twelve spinning wheels be brought into the 
antechamber, and they will be delighted at the sight as no man would 
be.” 

This plan also pleased the King and he ordered the spinning wheels. 
But again the kind servant warned the huntsmen of the plan. When 
they were alone, the Princess said to her maidens, “Control yourselves 
and don’t so much as look at the spinning wheels.” 

When the King next morning sent for the huntsmen, they walked 
through the antechamber without even glancing at the spinning wheels. 

Then the King said to the lion, “You lied to me. They are men. They 
never looked at the spinning wheels.” 

The lion answered, “They knew that they were on trial and restrained 
themselves.” 

But the King would not believe him any more. 

The twelve huntsmen always went with the King on his hunting 
expeditions, and the longer he had them, the better he liked them. 
Now it happened one day when they v/ere out hunting that the news 
came of the royal bride’s approach. 

When the true bride heard it, the shock was so great that her heart 
nearly stopped, and she fell dowm in a dead faint. The King, thinking 
something had happened to his favorite huntsman, ran to help him and 
pulled off his glove. Then he sawr the ring which he had given to his first 
betrothed, and when he looked her in the face he recognized her. He 
was so moved that he kissed her, and w'hen she opened her eyes he 
said, “Thou art mine and I am thine, and nobody in the world shall 
separate us.’’ 
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' Then he sent a messenger to the other bride and begged her to go 
home, as he already had a wife, and he who has an old dish does not 
need a new one. The marriage was then celebrated, and the lion was 
taken into favor again, because, after all, he had spoken the truth. 


FAITHFUL JOHN 


T here was once an old king who, having fallen sick, thought to 
himself, “This is very likely my deathbed on which I am lying.*’ 
Then he said, “Let Faithful John be sent for.'* 

Faithful John was his best-beloved servant, and was so called be- 
cause he had served the King faithfully all his life long. 

When he came near the bed, the King said to him, “Faithful 
John, I feel my end drawing near, and my only care is for my son. He 
is yet of tender years and does not always know how to shape his 
conduct. And unless you promise me to instruct him in ..ill his actions 
and be a true foster father to him, I shall not be able to close my eyes 
in peace.’* 

Then answered Faithful John, “I will never forsake him, and I 
will serve him faithfully even though it should cost me my life.** 

And the old King said, “Then I die, being of good cheer and at 
peace.** And he went on to say, “After my death, you must lead him 
through the whole castle, into all the chambers, halls, and vaults, and 
show him the treasures that in them lie. But the last chamber in the 
long gallery, in which -lies hidden the picture of the Princess of the 
Golden Palace, you must not show him. If he were to sec that i)icture, 
he would directly fall into so great a love for her that he would faint 
with the strength of it. And afterwards for her sake he would run into 
great dangers. So you must guard him well.” 

And as Faithful John gave him his hand upon it, the old King be- 
came still and silent, laid his head upon the i)illow, and died. 

When the old King was laid in the grave. Faithful John told the 
young King what he had promi.sed to his father on his deathbed, and 
said, “And I will certainly hold to my promise and be faithful to you, 
as I was faithful to him, even though it should cost me my life.** 

When the days of mourning were at an end, Faithful John said to 
the Prince, “It is now time that you should see your inheritance. I will 
show you all the paternal castle.** 

Then he led him over all the place, upstairs and downstairs, and 
showed him all the treasures and the splendid chambers. One chamber 
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only he did not open, that in which the perilous picture hung. Now 
the picture was so placed that when the door opened it was the first 
thing to be seen, and it was so wonderfully painted that it seemed to 
breathe and move. In the whole world there was nothing more lovely or 
more beautiful. 

The young King noticed how Faithful John always passed by this 
one door and asked, ‘‘Why do you not undo this door?” 

“There is something inside that would terrify you,” answered he. 

But the King answered, “1 have seen the whole castle, and I will 
know what is in here also.” And he went forward and tried to open the 
door by force. 

Then Faithful John called him back and said, “f j)romised your fa- 
ther on his deathbed that you should not see what is in that room. It 
might bring great misfortune on you and me were 1 to break my 
promise.” 

But the young King answered, ‘T shall be undone if I do not go in- 
side that room. 1 shall have no peace day or night until I have seen it 
with my own eyes, and 1 will not move from this place until you have 
unlocked it.” 

Then Faitiitul John saw there was no helj) for it, and he chose out the 
key from the big bunen with a heavy heart and many sighs. When the 
door W’as opened he w^alked in first. He thought that by standing in 
front of the King he might hide the picture from him. But that was no 
good: the King stoofi on tiptoe and looked over his shoulder. And w’hen 
he .saw the image of the lady that w^as so wonderfully beautiful and sc 
glittering tvith gold and jewels, he fell on the ground powerless. 

Faithful John hcljied him up, took him to his bed, and thought with 
sorrow^ “Ah me! The evil has come to [)ass. What will become of us?’’ 

Then he strengthened the King with wani* until he came to himself. 
The first w'ords that he .said were, “Oh, the beautiful picture! Whose 
portrait is it?” 

“It is the portrait of the Princess of the Golden Palace,” answered 
Faithful John. 

Then the King said, “My love for her is so great that if all the leaves 
of the forest WTre tongues they could not utter it. I stake my life on 
ttie chance of obtaining her. And you, my Faithful John, must stand 
by me.” 

The faithful servant considered for a long time how the business 
should be begun. It .seemed to him that it w’ould be difficult even to ob- 
tain only a sight of the Princess. 

At last he thought out a w^ay and said to the King, “All that .«*^e has 
about her is of gold — tables, chairs, dishes, drinking cups, bowds, and 
all the household furniture. In your treasury are five tons of gold. Let 
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tibe goldsmiths of your kingdom work it up into all kinds of vessels and 
implements, into all kinds of birds and wild creatures and wonder- 
ful beasts, such as may please her. Then we will carry them off with us 
and go and seek our fortune.” 

The King had all the goldsmiths fetched, and they worked day and 
night until at last some splendid things were prepared. When a ship 
had been loaded with them, Faithful John put on the garb of a mer- 
chant and so did the King, so as the more completely to disguise 
themselves. Then theyj‘ourneyed over the sea, and went so far that at 
last they came to the city where the Princess of the Golden Palace 
dwelt. 

Faithful John told the King to stay in the ship and to wait for him. 

“Perhaps,” said he, “I shall bring the Princess back with me, so 
take care that everything is in order. Let the golden vessels be placed 
about and the whole ship be adorned.” 

Then he gathered together in his apron some of the gold things, one 
of each kind, landed, and went up to the royal castle. And when he 
reached the courtyard of the castle, there stood by the well a pretty 
maiden who had two golden pails in her hand, and she was drawing 
water with them. And as she turned round to carry them away, she saw 
the strange man and asked him who he was. 

He answered, “I am a merchant.” And he opened his apron and let 
her look within it. 

“Ah, what beautiful things!” cried she. And setting down her pails, 
she turned the golden toys over and looked at them one after an- 
other. 

Then she said, “The Princess must see these. She takes so much 
pleasure in gold things that she will buy them all from you.” 

Then she took him by the hand and led him in, for she was the 
chambermaid. 

When the Princess saw the golden wares she was very pleased and 
said, “All these are so finely worked that I should like to buy them of 
you.” 

But the Faithful John said, “I am only the servant of a rich mer- 
chant, and what I have here is nothing to what my master has in the 
ship. He has the cunningest and costliest things that ever were made 
of gold.” 

The Princess then wanted it all to be brought to her but he said, 
“That w'ould take up many days. So great is the number of them and 
so much space would they occupy that there would not be enough room 
for them in your house.” 

But the Princess’ curiosity and fancy grew so much that at last she 
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said, “Lead me to the ship. I will myself go and see your master’s treas- 
ures.” 

Then Faithful John led her to the ship joyfully, and the King, when 
he saw that her beauty was even greater than the picture had set forth, 
felt his heart leap at the sight. Then she climbed up into the ship 
and the King received her. 

Faithful John stayed by the steersman and gave orders for the ship 
to push off, saying, “Spread all sail, that she may fly like a bird in the 
air.” 

So the King showed her all the golden things, each separately — the 
dishes, the bowls, the birds, the wild creatures, and the wonderful 
beasts. Many hours were passed in looking at them all, and in her 
pleasure the Princess never noticed that the ship was moving onwards. 
When she had examined the last, she thanked the merchant and pre- 
pared to return home. But when she came to the ship’s side, she saw 
that they were on the high .seas, far from land and speeding on under 
full sail. 

“Ah!” cried she, full of terror. “I am betrayed and carried off by 
this merchant. Oh, that T had died rather than have fallen into his 
power!” 

But the King took hold of her hand and said, “No merchant am I, 
but a king, and no baser of birth than yourself. It is because of my over- 
mastering love for you that I have carried you off by cunning. The 
first time I saw your picture T fell fainting to the earth.” 

When the Princess of the Golden I’alace heard this she became more 
trustful, and her heart inclined favorably towards him, so that she 
willingly consented to become his wife. 

It happened, however, as they were still journeying on the open sea, 
that Faithful John, as he sat in the forepart of the ship and made mu- 
sic, caught sight of three ravens in the air flying overhead. Then he 
stopped playing and listened to what they said one to another, for he 
understood them quite well. 

The first one cried, ‘ Aye, there goes the beautiful Princess of the 
Golden Palace.” 

“Yes,” answered the second. “But he has not got her safe yet.” 

And the third said, “He has her. though. She sits beside him in the 
ship.” 

Then the first one spoke again, “What does that avail him? When 
they come on land a fox-retl hor.se will spring t()\rards them. Then wdll 
the King try to mount him, and if he does, the horse will rise with him 
into the air so that he will never see his bride again.” 

The second raven asked, “Is there no remedy?” 
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. yes. If another man mounts quickly, and takes the pistol out of 
the holster and shoots the horse dead with it, he will save the young 
King. But who knows that? And moreover he that knows and does it 
will become stone from toe to knee.” 

Then said the second raven, “I know more. Tf the horse should be 
Killed, the young King will not even then be sure of his bride. When 
they arrive at the castle there will lie a wrought bridal shirt in a dish, 
and it will seem all woven of gold and silver. But it is really of sulphur 
and pitch, and if he puts it on it will burn him to the marrow of his 
bones.” 

The third raven said, “Is there no remedy?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the second. “If another man with gloves on picks 
up the shirt and throws it into the fire, so that it is consumed, then is 
the young King delivered. But what avails that? He who knows and 
does it will be turned into stone from his heart to his knee.” 

Then spoke the third, “I know yet more. Even when the bridal shirt 
is burnt up, the King is not sure of his bride. When at the wedding the 
dance begins and the young Queen dances, she will suddenly grow pale 
and fall to the earth as if she were dead. And unless someone lifts her up 
and takes three drops of blood from her right breast, she will die. But 
he that know's and does this will become stone from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot.” 

When the ravens had spoken thus among themselves they flew away. 
Faithful John had understood it all, and from that time he remained 
quiet and .sad, for he thought to himself that were he to conceal what 
he had heard from his master, misfortune would befall. Yet WTre he to 
reveal it his own life would be sacrificed. 

At last, however, he said within himself, “I will save my master, 
though I myself should perish!” 

So when they came on land, it happened just as the ravens had 
foretold: there sprang forward a splendid fox-red horse. 

“Come on!” said the King. “He shall carry me to the castle.” And 
he was going to mount, when Faithful John passed before him and 
mounted quickly, drew the pistol out of the holster, and shot the horse 
dead. 

Then the other servants of the King cried out (for they did not wish 
well to Faithful John), “How shameful to kill that beautiful animal 
that was to have carried the King to his castle.” 

But the King said, “Hold your tongues, and let him be. He is my 
Faithful John. He knows what is the g(H)d of it.” 

Then they went up to the castle, and there stood in the hall a dish, 
ind the wrought bridal shirt that lay on it shone like gold and silver. 
The young King went up to it and was going to put it on, but Faithful 
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John pushed him away, picked it up with his gloved hands, threw it 
quickly on the fire, and there let it burn. 

The other servants began grumbling again and said, ‘‘Look, he is 
even burning up the King’s bridal shirt ! ” 

But the young King said, “Who knows but that there may be a good 
reason for it? Let him be! He is my Faithful John.” 

Then the wedding feast was held, and the bride led the dance. Faith- 
ful John watched her carefully, and all at once she grew pale and fell 
down as if she were dead. Then he went quickly to her and carried 
her into a chamber hard by, laid her down, and kneeling, took three 
drops of blood from her right breast. Immediately she drew breath 
again and raised herself up. 

But the young King, witnessing all and not knowing why Faithful 
John trtid done this, grew very angr^/ and cried out, “Throw him into 
prison ! ” 

The next morning Faithful John was condemned to death and led to 
the gallows. And as he stood there ready to die, he said, “He who is 
about to die is permitted tti speak once before his end. May I claim that 
right?” 

“Yes,” answr»'^ d the King. “It is granted to you.” 

Then salfl Faithful John, “I have been condemned unjustly, for I 
have always been faithful.” And he related how he had heard on the 
sea voyage the talk of the ravens, and how he had done ail in order to 
save his master. 

Then cried the King, “O m3' Faithful John, i)ardonI pardon I Lead 
him down!” 

But Faithful John, as he .sj)oke the last words, fell lifcle.ss and became 
stone. 

The King and (^ueen had great grief because of this and the King 
said, “Ah, lunv could 1 have rewarded siuii faithfulness with evil?” 
And he caii.sed the stone image to be lifted up and put to stand in his 
sleej)ing room b\’ the .^ide of his bed. And as often as he saw it he wept 
and said, “Would that I could bring you back to life, my Faithful 
John!” 

After some time the Queen bore twins— two little sons — that grew 
and thrived and were the joy of their parents. One day when the Queen 
was in church, the two children were sitting and playing with their fa- 
ther, and he gazed at the stone image full of sadness, sighed, and cried, 
“Oh, that I could bring you hack to life, m\" Faithful John! ” 

Then the stone began to .speak and said, “Yes, you can bring me 
back to life again, if you will bestow therefor your best-beloved.” 

Then cried the King, “All that 1 have in the world will I give for 
you!” 
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The stone went on to say, “If you will cut off the heads of your two 
children with your own hand, and besmear me with their blood, 1 shall 
receive life again.” 

The King was horror-stricken at the thought that he must p!it bis 
beloved children to death. But he remembered all John’s faithfulness 
and how he had died for him, and he drew his sword and cut off his chil- 
dren’s heads with his own hand. And when he had besmeared the stone 
with their blood, life returned to it, and Faithful John stood alive and 
well before him. 

And he said to the King, “Your faithfulness shall not be unre- 
warded!” And taking up the heads of the children, he set them on 
again and besmeared the wound with their blood, upon which in a 
moment they were whole again, and jumped about and went on play- 
ing as if nothing had happened to them. 

Now was the King full of joy, and when he saw the Queen coming he 
put the Faithful John and the two children in a great chest. 

When she came in he said to her, “Have you prayed in church?” 

“Yes,” answered she. “But I was thinking all the while of Faithful 
John and how he came to such great misfortune through us.” 

“Then,” said he, “dear wife, we can give him life again. But it will 
cost us both our little sons, whom we must sacrifice.” 

The Queen grew pale and sick at heart, but said, “We owe it him, be- 
cause of his great faithfulness.” 

Then the King rejoiced because she thought as he did, and he went 
and unlocked the chest and took out the children and Faithful John, 
uid said, “God be praised, he is delivered, and our little sons are ours 
agam.” And he related to her how it had come to pass. 

After that they all lived together in happiness to their lives’ end. 


IRON HANS 


T here was once a king whose castle was surrounded by a forest 
full of game. One day he sent a huntsman out to shoot a deer, but 
he never came back. 

“Perhaps an accident has happened to him,” said the King. 

Next day he sent out two more huntsmen to look for him, but they 
did not return either. On the third day he sent for all his huntsmen 
and said to them, “Search the whole forest without ceasing until you 
have found all three.” 

But not a single man of all these, nor one of the pack of hounds they 
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took with them, ever came back. From this time forth no one would 
venture into the forest. So there it lay, wrapped in silence and soli- 
tude, with only an occasional ea;;le or hawk circling over it. 

This continued for several years, and then one day a strange hunts- 
man sought an audience of the King and offered to penetrate into the 
dangerous wood. The King, however, would not give him permission, 
and said, “It’s not safe. And I am afraid if you go in that you will never 
come out again, any more than all the others.” 

The huntsman answered, “Sire, I will take the risk upon myself. I 
do not know fear.” 

So the huntsman went into the wood. with his dog. Before long the 
dog started up some game and wanted to chase it, but hardly had he 
taken a few steps when he came to a deep pool and could go no far- 
ther. A naked arm appeared out of the water, seized him, and drew him 
down. 

When the huntsman saw this, he went back and fetched three men 
with pails to empty the pool. When they got to the bottom they found 
a wild man whose body was as brown as rusty iron, and whose hair 
hung down over his face to his knees. They bound him with cords and 
carried him .awa,. to the castle. There was great excitement over the 
wild man, and the King had an iron cage made for him in the court- 
yard. He forbade anyone to open the door of the cage on pain of 
death, and the Queen had to keep the key in her own charge. 
After this anybody could walk in the forest wdth safety. 

The King had a little son eight years old, and one day he was playing 
in the courtyard. In his play his golden ball fell into the cage. The 
boy ran up and said, ' Give me bark my ball.” 

“Not until >ou have opened the door,” said the wild man. 

“No, I can’t do that,” said the boy. “M}' father has forbidden it.” 
And then he ran away. 

Next day he came again and asked for his ball. The man said, “Open 
my door ! ” But he would not. 

On the third day the King went out hunting, and the bo}" came again 
and said, “Even if 1 would, I could not open the door. I have not got the 
key.” 

Then the wild man said, “It is lying under your mother’s pillow. You 
can easily get it.” 

The boy, who was very anxious to have his ball back, threw his scru- 
ples to the winds and fetchi d the key. The door was very stiff and he 
pinched his fingers in opening it. As soon as it was open the wild man 
came out, gave the boy his ball, and hurried away. The boy was now 
very frightened and cried out, “Oh wild man, don’t go away, or i riiall 
be beatenl” 
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The wild man turned back, picked up the boy, put him on his shoul- 
der, and walked hurriedly off into the wood. 

When the King came home he saw at once the empty cage and asked 
the Queen bow it had come about. She knew nothing about it and 
went to look for the key, which was of course gone. They called the boy 
but there was no answer. The King sent people out into the fields to 
look for him, but all in vain. He was gone. The King easily guessed 
what had happened, and great grief fell on the royal household. 

When the wild man got back into the depths of the dark forest, he 
took the boy down off *his shoulder and said, “You will never see your 
father and mother again, but I will keep you here with me because you 
had pity on me and set me free. If you do as you are told, you will be 
well treated. I have treasures and gold enough and to spare, more than 
anybody in the world.” 

He made a bed of moss for the boy, on which he went to sleep. Next 
morning the man led him to a spring and said, “You see this golden 
well is bright and clear as crystal? You must sit by it and take care 
that nothing falls into it, or it will be contaminated. I shall come every 
evening to see if you have obeyed my orders.” 

The boy sat down on the edge of the spring to watch it. Sometimes 
he would see a golden fish or a golden snake darting through it, and he 
guarded it well so that nothing should fall into it. One day as he was 
sitting like this his finger pained him so much that involuntarily he 
dipped it into the water. He drew it out very quickly but saw that it 
was gilded, and although he tried hard to clean it, it remained golden. 
In the evening Iron Hans came back, looked at the boy, and said, 
“What has happened to the well today?” 

“Nothing. Nothing,” he answered, keeping his finger behind his 
back so that Iron Hans should not see it. 

But lie said, “You have dipped your finger into the water. It does not 
matter this time, but take care that nothing of the kind occurs again.” 

Early next morning the boy took his seat by the spring again to 
watch. His finger still hurt very much and he put his hand up above 
his head, but unfortunately in so doing he brushed a hair into the well. 
He quickly took it out, but it was already gilded. When Iron Hans came 
in the evening, he knew very well what had happened. 

“You have let a hair fall into the well,” he said. “I will overlook it 
once more, but if it happens for the third time, the well will be pol- 
luted, and you can no longer stay with me.” 

On the third day the boy again sat by the well, but he took good care 
not to move his finger, however much it might hurt. The time seemed 
very long to him as he looked at his face reflected in the water. As he 
bent over further and further to look into his eyes, his long hair fell over 
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his shoulder right into the water. He started up at once, but not before 
his whole head of hair had become golden and glittered like the sun. 
You may imagine how frightened the poor boy was. He took his pocket 
handkerchief and tied it over his head, so that Iron Hans should not see 
it. But he knew all about it before he came and at once said, ‘‘Take that 
handkerchief off your head.’* And then all the golden hair tumbled 
out. 

All the poor boy’s excuses were no good. “You have not stood the test 
and you can no longer stay here. You must go out into the world, and 
there you will learn the meaning of poverty. But as your heart is 
not bad, and as I wish you well, I will grant you one thing. When you 
are in great need, go to the forest and cry ‘Iron Hans,’ and I will come 
and help you. My power is great, greater than you think, and I have 
gold and silver in abundance.” 

So the King’s son left the forest and wandered over trodden and un- 
trodden paths till he reached a great city. He tried to get work, but he 
could not find any. Besides he knew no trade by which to make a liv- 
ing. At last he went to the castle and asked if they would employ 
him. The courtiers did not know what use they could make of him, 
but they were taken with his appearance and said he might stay. At last 
the cook took him into his service, and said he might carry wood and 
water for him and sweep up the ashes. 

One day, as there was no one else at hand, the cook ordered him to 
carry the food up to ihc loyal table. As he did not want his golden hair 
to be seen, he kept his cap on. Nothing of the sort had ever happened 
in the presence of the King before, and he said, “When you come into 
the royal pre.sence, you must take your cap off.” 

“Alas, Sire,” he said, “I cannot take it off. I have a bad wound on 
my head.” 

I’hen the King ordered the cook to be called, and asked how he could 
take such a boy into his service, and ordered him to be sent away at 
once. But the cook was sorry for him and exchanged him for the garden- 
er’s boy. 

Now the boy had to dig and hoe, plant and water, in every kind of 
weather. One clay in the summer when he was working alone in the gar- 
den, it was very hot and he took off his cap for the fresh air to cool his 
head. When the sun shone on his hair it glittered so that the beams 
penetrated right into the Princess’ bedroom, and she sprang up to see 
what it was. She discovered the youth and called to him, “Bring me a 
nosegay, young man.” 

He hurriedly put on his cap, picked a lot of wild flowers, ani’ tied 
them up. On his way up to the Princess, the gardener met him and said, 
“How can you take such poor flowers to the Princess? Cut another 
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bouquet quickly, and be sure they are the choicest and rarest flowers.’* 

**Oh no,” said the youth. ^The wild flowers have a sweeter scent than 
the garden flowers and will please the Princess better.” 

As soon as he went into the room the Princess said, ‘*Take off your 
cap. It is not proper for you to wear it before me.” 

He answered again, may not take it off because I have a wound 
on my head.” 

But she took hold of the cap and pulled it off, and all his golden 
hair tumbled over his shoulders in a shower. It was quite a sight. He 
tried to get away, but s^e took hold of his arm and gave him a handful 
of ducats. He took them, but he cared nothing for the gold and gave it 
to the gardener for his children to play with. 

Next day the Princess again called him to bring her a bunch of wild 
flowers. When he brought it she immediately clutched at his cap to pull 
it off, but he held it on with both hands. Again she gave him a hand- 
ful of ducats, but he would not keep them, and gave them to the gar- 
dener’s children. The third day the same thing happened, but she could 
not take off his cap, and he would not keep the gold. 

Not long after this the kingdom was invaded. The King assembled 
his warriors. He did not know whether they would be able to conquer 
his enemies or not, as they were very powerful and had a mighty army. 
Then the gardener’s assistant said, “I have been brought up to fight. 
Give me a horse and I will go too.” 

The others laughed and said, “When we are gone, find one for your- 
self. We will leave one behind in the stable for you.” 

When they were gone, he went and got the horse out. It was lame 
in one leg and hobbled along, humpety-hump, humpety-hump. Never- 
theless, he mounted it and rode away to the dark forest. When he came 
to the edlge of it, he called three times, “Iron Hans,” as loud as he could, 
till the rocks and trees resounded with it. 

The wild man appeared immediately and said, “What do you 
want?” 

“I want a strong horse to go to the war.” 

“You shall have it, and more besides.” 

The wild man went back into the wood, and before long a groom 
came out, leading a fiery charger with snorting nostrils. Behind him 
followed a great body of wsurriors, all in armor and their swords gleam- 
ing in the sun. The youth handed over his three-legged steed to the 
groom, mounted the other, and rode away at the head of the troop. 

When he approached the battlefield a great many of the King’s men 
bad already fallen, and before long the rest would have to give in. 
Then the youth, at the head of his iron troop, charged and bore down 
the enemy like a mighty wind, smiting everything which came in their 
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way. They tried to flee, but the youth fell upon them and did not stop 
while one remained alive. 

Instead of joining the King, he led his troop straight back to the 
wood and called Iron Hans again. 

“What do you want?” asked the wild man. 

“Take back your charger and your troop, and give me back my three- 
iegged steed.” 

His request was granted and he rode his three-legged steed home. 

When the King returned to the castle, his daughter met him at the 
gate and congratulated him on his victory. 

“It was not I who won it,” he said, “but a strange knight who came 
to my assistance with his troop.” His daughter asked who the strange 
knight was, but the King did not know, tie said, “He pursued the en- 
emy and 1 have not seen him since.” 

She asked the gardener about his assistant, but he laughed and 
said, “He has just come home on his three-legged horse, and the others 
made fun of him and said, ‘Here comes our hobbler back again,’ and 
asked which hedge he had been sleeping under. He answered, ‘I did 
my best, and without me things would have gone badly.’ Then they 
laughed at him more than ever.” 

The King said to his daughter. “I will give a great feast lasting three 
days, and you .shall throw a golden apple. Perhaps the unknown knight 
will come among the others to try and catch it.” 

When notice was given of the feast, the youth went to the wood and 
called Iron Hans. 

“What do you want?” asked the wild man. 

“I want to .secure the King s golden apple.” 

“It is as good as yours already,” answered Iron Hans. “You shall 
have a tawny .suit and ride a proud chestnut " 

When the .day arrived the }'outh took his place among the other 
knights, but no one knew him. The Princess stepped forward and 
threw the apple among the knights, and he was the only one who could 
catch it. As soon as he had it he rode away. 

On the .second day Iron Hans fitted him out as a white knight riding 
a gallant gray. Again he caught the apple, and he did not stay a minute, 
but hurried away as before. 

The King now grew angry and said, “This must not be. He must 
come before me and give me his name.” 

He gave an order that il the knight made off again he was to be 
pursued and brought back. 

On the third day the youth received from Iron Hans a black outfit 
and a fiery black charger. 

Again he caught the apple, but as he was riding off with it the King’s 
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people chased him, and one came so near that he wounded him in the 
leg. Still he escaped, but his horse galloped so fast that his helmet fell 
off, and they all saw that he had golden hair. So they rode back and 
told the King what they had seen. 

Next day the Princess asked the gardener about his assistant. 

“He is working in the garden. The queer fellow went to the feast, 
and he came back only last night. He has shown my children three 
golden apples which he won.” 

The King ordered him to be brought before him. When he appeared 
he still wore his cap, but the Princess went up to him and took it off. 
Then all his golden hair fell over his shoulders, and it was so beautiful 
that they were all amazed by it. 

“Are you the knight who came to the feast every day in a different 
color, and who caught the three golden apples?” asked the King. 

“Yes,” he answered. “And here are the apples,” he said, bringing 
them out of his pocket and giving them to the King. “If you want fur- 
ther proof, here is the wound in my leg given me by your people when 
they pursued me. But I am also the knight who helped you to con- 
quer the enemy.” 

“If you can do such deeds you are no gardener’s boy. Tell me who is 
your father?” 

“My father is a powerful king, and I have plenty of gold — as much 
as ever I want.” 

“I see very well,” said the King, “that we owe you many thanks. 
Can I make you a gift or do anything to please you?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “indeed, you can. Give me your daughter to be 
my wife!” 

The maiden laughed, and said, “He does not beat about the bush! 
But r saw long ago that he was no gardener’s boy.” 

Then she went up to him and kissed him. 

His father and mother came to the wedding, ahd they were full of joy 
for they had long given up all hope of ever seeing their dear .son again. 

As they were all sitting at the wedding feast, the music suddenly 
stopped, the doors flew open, and a proud king walked in at the head 
of a great following. He went up to the bridegroom, embraced him, 
and said, “I am Iron Hans, who was bewitched and changed into a wild 
man, but you have brokea the spell and set me free. All the treasure 
that I have is now your own.” 



THE YOUTH WHO COULD NOT SHIVER AND SHAKE 


A FATHER had two sons, the eldest clever and sensible, but the 
younger was so stupid that he could neither learn nor understand 
anything, and people would say, ‘‘What a burden that stupid boy must 
be to his father.” 

Whatever the father wanted done, Jack, the eldest boy, was obliged 
to do, even to take messages, for his brother was too stupid to under- 
stand or remember. But Jack was a terrible coward, and if his father 
wished him to go anywhere late in the evening, and the road led 
through the churchyard, he would say, “Oh, no, father, I can’t go there, 
it makes me tremble and shake so.” 

Sometimes when they sat round the fire in the evening, while some- 
one told stories that frightened him, he would say, “Please don’t go on, 
it makes me shake all over.” 

The youngest boy, sealed in his corner among the listeners, would 
open his eyes quite wide and .say, “I can’t think what he means by say- 
ing it makes him .shiver and shake; it must be something very wonder- 
ful that could make me shiver and shake.” 

At last one day the father spoke to his youngest son very plainly and 
said, “Listen, you there in the corner: you are growing tall and strong, 
you must learn very ^oou to earn j^our own living. See how your brother 
works, while you do nothing but run and jump about all day.” 

“Well, father," he replied, “I am quite ready to earn my own living 
when you like, if I may only learn to shiver and shake, for I don’t know 
how to do that at all.” 

His brother laughed at this .speech, and said to himself, “What a 
simpleton my brother is! He will have to sweep the streets by and by 
or else starve.” 

His father sighed and .said, “You will never get your living by that, 
boy, but you will soon learn to shiver and .shake, no doubt.” 

Just at this moment the sexton of the church came in, and the father 
related the trouble he was in about his youngest son who was so silly 
and unable to learn. “What do you think he said to me when I told him 
he must learn to earn his own living?” asked the father. 

“Something silly, T suppose,” an.swered the sexton. 

“Silly, indeed! he said he wished he could learn to shiver and shake.” 
“Oh!” cried the sexton, “let him come to me. I’ll soon manage that 
for him; he won’t be long learning to shiver and shake if I ha\ ' him 
with me.” 

The father was delighted with this proposal; it was really a good be- 
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ginning for his stupid son. So the sexton took the youth in hand at once, 
led him to the church tower, and made him help to ring the bdls. For 
the first two days he liked it very well, but on the third at midnight 
the sexton roused him out of his sleep to toll the passing bell; he had 
to mount to the highest part of the church tower. 

“You will soon learn what it is to shiver and shake now, young man,” 
thought the sexton, but he did not go hcnne, as we shall hear later on. 
The youth walked through the churchyard and mounted the steps to 
the belfry without feeling the least fear, but just as he reached the bell 
r(4)e, he saw a figure in white standing on the steps. 

“Who’s there?” he cried. But the figure neither moved nor spoke. 
“Answer me,” he said, “or take yourself off; you have no business 
here.” 

But the sexton, who had disguised himself to frighten the boy, re< 
mained immovable, for he wished to be taken for a ghost, but Hans 
was not to be frightened. He exclaimed, for the second time, “What do 
you want here? Speak, if you are an honest man, or I will throw you 
down the stq>s.” 

The sexton, thinking he could not intend to do anything so dreadful, 
answered not a word, but stood still, as if he were made of stone. “Once 
more, I ask you what you want,” said Hans; and as there was still no 
answer, he sprung upon the sham ghost, and giving him a push, he 
rcdled down ten steps, and falling into a comer, there remained. 

Thereupon Hans went back to the bell, tolled it for the proper num- 
ber of minutes, then went home, laid himself down without saying a 
word, and went fast asleep. 

The sexton’s wife waited a long time for her husband, and finding 
he did not come home .she became alarmed, and going to Hans, woke 
him ahdt said, “Do you know why my husband is staying out so late — 
he was with you in the tower I suppose?” 

“There was someone standing on the top of the steps when I went 
into the belfry dressed in white, and as he would not answer a word 
when I spoke to him, I took him for a thief and kicked him downstairs. 
We will go and see who it is; if it should be your husband I shall be 
sorry, but of course I did not know.” 

The wife ran out to the tower and found her husband lying in a cor- 
ner groaning, for he had broken his leg. Then she went to the father of 
Hans with a loud outcry against the boy. “Your son,” cried she, “has 
brought bad luck to the house; he has thrown my husband down the 
steps and broken his leg; he shan’t stay with us any longer, send for 
him home.” 

Then the father was terribly vexed, sent for his son, and scolded 
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him. “What do you mean, you wretched boy,” he said, “by these wicked 
tricks?” 

“Father,” answered the boy, “hear what I have to say. I never meant 
to do wrong, but when I saw a white figure standing there in the night, 
of course I thought it was there for some bad purpose. I did not know it 
was the sexton, and I warned him three times what I would do, if he 
did not answer.” 

“Ah! yes, you are the plague of my life,” said his father. “Now gel 
out of my sight, and never let me see you again.” 

“Yes, father, I will go right willingly tomorrow, and then if I learn 
to shiver and shake, I shall acquire knowledge that will enable me to 
earn my living at all events.” 

“]Learn what you like,” said his father, “it’s all the same to me. There 
are fifty dollars, take them and go out into the world when you please; 
but don’t tell any one where you come from, or who is your father, for 
I am ashamed to own you.” 

“Father,” said Hans, “I will do just as you tell me; your orders are 
very easy to perform.” 

At daybreak the next morning, the youth put the fifty dollars into his 
pocket, and went out into the highroad, saying to himself as he walked 
on, “When shall I leain to shiver and shake — ^when shall I learn to be 
afraid?” 

Presently a man met him on the road, overheard what he said, and 
saw at once that the \oung man was fearless. He quickly joined him, 
and they walked a little way together till they came to a spot where 
they could see a gallows. 

“Look,” he said, “there is a tree where seven men have been married 
with the ropemaker’s daughter, and have learned how to swing; if you 
only sit down here and watch them till night comes on. I’ll answer for 
it you will shiver and shake before morning.” 

“I never had a better opportunity,” answered the youth. “That is 
very easily done. You come to me again earh'' tomorrow morning, and 
if it teaches me to shiver and shake, you shall have my fifty dollars.” 

Then the young man w^ent and seated himself under the gallows and 
waited till the evening, and feeling cold he lighted a fire; but at mid- 
night the wind rose and blew so fiercely and chill, that even a large fire 
could not warm him. 

The high cold wind made the bodies of the murderers swing to and 
fro, and he thought to himself, if I am so cold down here by the fire, 
they must be frozen up there; and after pitying them for some time he 
climbed up, untied the ropes and brought down all the seven iiodies, 
stirred the fire into a blaze, and seated them round it so close, that their 
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dothes caught fire. Finding they did not move, he said to them, *‘Sit 
farther back, will you, or I will hang you up again.” But the dead could 
not hear him, they only sat silent and let their rags burn. 

Then Hans became angry, and said, “If you will not move, there is 
no help for it; I must not let you bum, I must hang you up.” So he 
hung the seven bodies up again all in a row, then laid himself down by 
the fire and fell fast asleep. 

In the morning the man came, according to his promise, hoping to 
get the fifty dollars. “Well, I suppose you know now what it is to shiver 
and shake?” he said. ‘ 

“No, indeed,” he replied. “Why should I? Those men up there have 
not opened their mouths once; and when I seated them round the fire, 
they allowed their old rags to burn without moving, and if I had not 
hung the bodies up again, they would have been burned also.” The man 
looked quite scared when he heard this, and went away without at- 
tempting to ask for the fifty dollars. 

Then Hans continued his journey, and again said aloud to himself, 
“I wonder what this shivering and shaking can be.” 

A wagoner walking along the road by his horses overtook him, and 
asked who he was. 

“I don’t know,” he replied. 

The wagoner asked again, “Why are you here?” 

“I can’t tell,” said Hans. 

“I^Tio is your father?” 

“I dare not say.” 

“What were you grumbling about just now, when I came up with 
you?” 

“I want to learn to shiver and shake,” said Hans. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said the wagoner. “Come with me, I will show 
you a little of the world, and find you something to do better than that.” 

So the young man went with the wagoner, and about evening they 
arrived at an inn, where they put up for the night. No sooner, however, 
did Hans enter the room than he muttered to himself, “Oh! if I could 
only learn to shiver and shake.” 

The landlord heard him, and said with a laugh, “if that is all you 
wish to learn, I can tell you of a splendid opportunity in this part of 
the world.” 

“Ahl be sflent now,” said the landlady. “You know how many people 
have already lost their lives through their curiosity. It would be a pity 
for a nice young man like this, with such fine blue eyes, never to see 
daylight again.” 

But Hans spoke for himself at once. “If it is so bad as you say,” he 
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cried, ‘‘I should like to try as soon as possible; all I want is to learn how 
to shiver and shake, so tell me what I am to do.” And the youth gave 
the landlord no rest till he had explained the matter to him. 

“Well,” he said at last, “not far from here stands an enchanted castle, 
where you could easily learn to shiver and shake, if you remain in it. 
The king of the country has promised to give his daughter in marriage 
to any one who will venture to sleep in the castle for three nights, and 
she is as beautiful a young lady as the sun ever shone upon. Rich and 
valuable treasures in the castle are watched over by wicked spirits, 
and any one who could destroy these goblins and demons, and set free 
the treasures which are rotting in the castle, would be made a rich 
and lucky man. Lots of people have gone into the castle full of hope 
that^jthey should succeed, but they have not been heard of since.” 

Hans was not in the least alarmed by this account, and the next 
morning he started off early to visit the king. 

When he was admitted to the palace the king looked at him ear- 
nestly, and seemed much pleased with his appearance; then he said, 
“Do you really wish to be allowed to remain for three nights in the en- 
chanted castle?” 

“Ves,” replied Hans, “I do request it.” 

“You can take no living creature with you,” said the king; “what 
else will you have?” 

“I only ask for a fire; a turning lathe, a cutting board, and a knife,” 
he replied. 

To this the king readily agreed, and these articles Hans was per- 
mitted to take into the castle during the day. When night came, he took 
up his abode in one of the rooms, lighted a fire which soon burned 
brightly, placed the turning lathe and the cutting board near it, and 
sat down on the cutting board, determined to make himself comfortable. 
Presently he exclaimed, “Oh, when shall I learn to shiver and shake? 
Not here, I am certain, for I am feeling too comfortable.” 

But at midnight, just as he had stirred the fire into a blaze, he 
suddenly heard in a corner the cry of a cat: “Miou, mioul how cold 
it is!” 

“What a fool you must be, then,” cried Hans, “to stay out there in 
the cold; come and seat yourself by the fire, and get warm if you will.” 

As he spoke, two very large black cats sprung forward furiously, 
seated themselves on each side of the fire, and stared at him with wild, 
fiery eyes. After a while, when the cats became thoroughly warm, they 
spoke, and said, “Comrade, will you have a game of cards?” 

“With all my heart,” answered Hans; “but first stretch on; your 
feet, and let me examine your claws.” 
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■Hie cats stretched out their paws. “Ahl” said he, ‘Vhat long nails 
you have, and now that I have seen your fingers, 1 would rather be 
excused from playing cards with you.” 

Then he killed them both, and threw them out of the window into 
the moat. As soon as he had settled these two intruders, he seated him* 
self again by the fire, hoping to have a little rest; but in a few moments 
there rushed out from every comer of the room black cats and black 
dogs in a fiery chain one after another,, till there seemed no end to 
them. They mewed, and barked, and growled, and at length jumped 
on his fire and scattereci it about the room, as if they wished to put it 
out. 

For awhile he watched them in silence, till at last he got angry, and 
seizing his cutting board, exclaimed, “Be off! you horrid creatures!” 
and then rushing after them, he chased them round the room. Some 
few escaped in the clamor, but the rest he killed with his cutting 
board, and threw into the moat. 

As soon as he had cleared the room, he rekindled his fire, by gathering 
the sparks together, and sat down to warm himself in the blaze. After 
a time he began to feel so sleepy that his eyes would not keep open any 
longer; so he looked round the room, and espied in a corner a large 
bed. “That is the very place for me,” he said, rising, and laying himself 
upon it; but just as he was closing his eyes to sleep, the bed began to 
move about the room, and at last increased its speed, and went off at a 
gallop through the castle. 

“All right,” cried Hans, “now, go on again.” At this the bed started 
off, as if six horses were harnessed to it, through the doorway, down the 
steps, to the great gates of the castle, against which it came with a great 
bump, and tumbled, leg& uppermost, throwing all the pillows and blan- 
kets on Hans, who lay underneath, as if a mountain were upon him. 
He struggled out from the load, and said, “Anyone may travel in that 
fashion who likes, but I don’t.” So he laid himself down again by the 
fire, and slept till the daybreak. 

In the morning the king came to the castle, and, as he caught sight 
of Hans lying by the fire asleep, he thought the evil spirits had killed 
him, and that he was dead. “Alas!” said the king, “I am very sorry; 
it is a great pity that such a fine youth should lose his life in this 
manner.” 

But Hans, who heard, sprang up in a moment and exclaimed, “No, 
King, I am not dead yet.” The king, quite astonished and joyful at find- 
ing him unhurt, asked him how he had passed the night? 

“Oh, very pleasantly indeed,” replied Hans; and then he related to 
the king all that had passed, which amused him very much. 
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On returning to the inn, the landlord stared at him with wide cyien 
eyes: “I never expected to see you again alive; but I suppose you have 
learned to shiver and shake by this time.” 

“Not I,” he replied; “I believe it is useless for me to try, for I never 
shall learn to be afraid.” 

The second night came, and he again went up to the old castle, and 
seated himself by the fire, singing the burden of his old song, “When 
shall I learn to shiver and shake?” 

At midnight he heard a noise, as of something falling. It came nearer; 
then for a little while all was quiet; at last, with a tremendous scream, 
half the body of a man came tumbling down the chimney, and fell ri^t 
in front of Hans. 

“Holloa!” he cried, “all that noise, and only half a man; whereas the 
other half?” At this, the noise and tumult began again, and, amidst 
yellings and bowlings, the other half of the man fell on the hearth. 

“Wait,” said Hans, rising; “I will stir the fire into a blaze first.” But 
when he turned to sit down again, he found that the two halves of the 
man had joined, and there sat an ugly looking object in his place. 
“Stay,” cried the young man; “I did not bargain for this; that seat is 
mine.” 

The ugly man tried to push Hans away: but he was too quick for 
him, and putting out all his strength, he dislodged the creature from bis 
seat, and placed him* elf again upon it. 

Immediately there came tumbling down the chimney nine more of 
these horrid men, one after the other; each of them held a human thigh- 
bone in his hand, and the first who appeared brought out two skulls, 
and presently they set up the nine bones like skittles, and began to play, 
with the .skulls for balls. 

“Shall I play with 3 011?" asked Hans, after he had looked on for some 
time. 

“Yes, willingly,” they replied, “if you have any money.” 

“Plenty,” he said: “but your balls are not quite round.” So he took 
the skulls and turned them on his lathe. “Now they will roll better; 
come on, let us set to work,” 

The strange men played with gr^at spirit, and won a few of his dol- 
lars; but all at once the cock crowed, and they vanished from his eyes. 
After they were gone he laid himself down and slept peacefully till the 
king arrived, and asked hi n what had happened, and how it had fared 
with him during the night. 

“Well,” said Hans, “I played a game of skittles with some horrid- 
looking fellows who had bones and skulls for skittles and balls, x won 
sometimes, and I lost a couple of dollars.” 
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you not shiver and shake?” asked the king, in surprise. 

“Not I, indeed! I wish I could! Oh, if I only knew how to shiver and 

^ke.” 

The third night came, and found our hero once more seated on his 
bench by the fire, and saying quite mournfully, “When shall I ever 
learn to shiver and shake?” 

As he spoke there came into the room six tall men, bearing a coffin 
containing a dead man. 

“Ah! ” said Hans, “I know what you have there, it is the body of my 
cousin. He has been dead two days.” Then he beckoned with his finger 
and said, “Come here, little cousin, I should like to see you!” 

The men placed the coffin on the ground before him, and took off the 
lid. Hans touched the face, and it felt as cold as ice. “Wait,” he said, 
“I will soon warm it! ” so he went to the fire, and warming his hand, laid 
it on the face of the dead man, which remained as cold as ever. 

At last he took him out oif the coffin, carried him to the fire, and 
placed him on his lap, while he rubbed the hands and chest that he 
might cause the blood to circulate, but all to no purpose; the body re- 
mained as cold as before. Presently he remembered that when two lie 
in bed together they warm each other, so he placed the dead man in 
bed, covered him over, and lay down beside him. After awhile this 
seemed to produce warmth in the body, the blood began to circulate, 
and at last the dead man moved and spoke. 

“There, now, dear cousin,” said Hans, “see, I have warmed you 
into life again, as I said 1 could.” But the dead man sprang up and 
cried, “Yes, and now I will strangle you.” 

“What!” cried Hans, “is that your gratitude? You may as well go 
back intp your coffin again.” He leaped out of bed as he spoke, and, 
seizing the body, he threw it into the coffin and shut the lid down closely 
upon it. 

Then the six tall men walked in, lifted up the coffin and carried it 
away. 

“That’s over,” said Hans. “Oh! I am sure nothing will ever teach me 
to shiver and shake.” 

As he spoke a man walked in who was taller and larger than any of 
the others, and the look of his eyes was frightful; he was old, and wore 
a long white beard. 

“You wretched creature,” cried the man, “I will soon teach you what 
it is to shiver and shake, for you shall die.” 

“Not so fast, friend,” answered Hans. “You cannot kill me without 
my own consent.” 

“I will soon have you on the ground,” replied the monster. 
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“Softly, softly, do not boast; you may be strong, but you will find 
that I am stronger than you.^' 

“That is to be proved,” said the old man; “if you are stronger than I 
am, I will let you go. Come, we will try.” 

The old man, followed by Hans, led the way through long dark pas- 
sages and cellars, till they saw the reflection of a smithes fire, and pres- 
ently came to a forge. Then the old man took an axe, and with one blow 
cut through the anvil right down to the ground. 

“I can do better than that,” said Hans, taking up the axe and going 
towards another anvil. The monster was so surprised at this daring on 
the part of Hans that he followed him closely, and as he leaned over 
to watch what the youth was going to do, his long white beard fell on 
the^anvil. Hans raised his axe, split the anvil at one blow, wedging the 
old man’s beard in the opening at the same time. 

“Now I have got you, old fellow,” cried Hans, “prepare for the death 
you deserve.” Then he took up an iron bar and beat the old man till he 
cried for mercy, and promised to give him all the riches that were hid- 
den in the castle. 

At this Hnn^ drew out the axe from the anvil, and set the old man’s 
beard free, while he watched him closely. He kept his word, however, 
and leading the young man back to the castle, pointed out to him a 
cellar in which were three immense chests full of gold. 

“There is one for the poor,” said he; “another for the king, and the 
third for yourself. ' 

Hans was about to thank him, when the cock crowed, and the old 
man vanished, leaving the youth standing in the dark. 

“I must find my way out of this place,” he said, after groping about 
for some time, but at last daylight penetrated into the vaults, and he 
succeeded in reaching his old room, and lying down by the fire, slept 
soundly till he was aroused by the king s arrival. 

“Well,” he said, in a glad voice when he saw the young man alive, 
“have you learned to shiver and shake yet?” 

“No!” replied Hans, “what was there to make me fear? My dead 
cousin came to see me, and a beardcvl old man tried to conquer me, 
but I managed him, and he has shown me where to find hidden treas- 
ures of gold, and how’ could T shiver and shake at these visitors?” 

“Then,” said the king, “you have released the castle from enchant- 
ment. I will give you, as ^ promised, my daughter in marriage.” 

“That is good news,” cried Hans. “But I have not learned to shiver 
and shake after all.” 

The gold was soon after brought away from the castle, and tlie mar- 
riage celebrated with great pomp. Young Prince Hans, as he was now 
called, did not seem quite happy after all. Not even the love of his bride 
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could satisfy him. He was always saying: “When shall I leant to shiver 
and shake?” 

This troubled the Princess very much, till her lady’s-maid said, “I 
will help you in this matter; I wfll show you how to make the Prince 
diver and shake, that you may depend upon.” 

So the Princess agreed to do what the lady’s-maid advised. 

First she went out to a brook that flowed through the gardens of 
the palace, and brought in a whole pailful of water, containing tiny 
fish, which she placed in the room. 

“Remember,” said tfie lady’s-maid, “when the Prince is asleep in 
bed, you must throw this pail of water over him; that will make him 
shiver and shake I am quite certain, and then he will be contented and 
happy.” 

So that night while Hans was in bed and asleep, the Princess drew 
down the bedclothes gently, and threw the cold water with the gudg- 
eons all over him. The little fish wriggled about as they fell on the 
bed, and the Prince, waking suddenly, exclaimed, “Oh! dear, how I 
do shiver and shake, what can it be?” Then seeing the Princess stand- 
ing by his bed, he guessed what she had done. 

“Dear wife,” he said, “now I am satisfied, you have taught me to 
shiver and shake at last,” and from that hour he lived happily and con- 
tented with his wife, for he had learned to shiver and shake — ^but not 
to fear. 


THE RAVEN 


T heke was once a queen who had a little daughter still in arms. 

One day the child was naughty and would not be quiet, whatever 
her mother might say. 

Then she grew impatient, and as the ravens were flying round the 
castle, she opened the window and said, “I wish you were a raven, that 
you might fly away, and then 1 should have peace.” 

She had hardly said the words when the child was changed into a 
raven and flew out of the window. She flew straight into a dark wood, 
and her parents did not know what had become of her. One day a man 
was passing through this wood and heard the raven calling. 

When he was near enough, the raven said, “I am a princess by birth, 
and I am bewitched, but you can deliver me from the spell.” 

“What must I do?” asked the man. 
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“Go fimther into the wood,” she said, “and you wfll come to a house 
with an old woman in it. She will offer you food and drink, but you 
must not take any. If you eat or drink what she offers 3^00, you will fall 
into a deep sleep, and then you will never be able to deliver me. There 
is a great heap of tanbark in the garden behind the house. You must 
stand on it and wait for me. I will come for three days in a coach drawn 
by four horses which on the first day will be white. On the second day 
the horses will be chestnut, and on the last day black. If you are not 
awake, I shall not be delivered.” 

The man promised to do everything that she asked, but the raven said, 
“Alas, I know that you will not deliver me! You will take what the 
woman offers you, and I shall never be freed from the spell.” 

promised once more not to touch either the food or the drink, but 
when he reached the house the old woman said to him, “Poor man, how 
tired you are! Come and refresh yourself. Eat and drink.” 

“No,” said the man, “I will neither eat nor drink.” 

But she persisted and said, “Well, if you won’t eat, take a sip out of 
the glass. One sip is nothing.” Then he yielded and took a little sip. 

About two o'c lock he went dowm into the garden and stood on the 
tan-heap to wait for the raven. All at once he became so tired that he 
could not keep on his feet, and he lay down for a moment, not meaning 
to go to sleep. But he had hardly stretched himself out before his eye- 
lids closed, and he f 11 . ist a.sleep. He slept so soundly that nothing in 
the world could have awakened him. 

At two o’clock the raven came, drawn by her four white horses. She 
was already very sad, for she said, “I know he is asleep.” She alighted 
from the carriage, went to him, shook him, and called him, but he did 
not wake. 

Next day at dinnertime the old woman came again and brought him 
food and drink, but again he refused to touch it. But she left him no 
peace, till at last she induced him to take a sip from the glass. 

Towards two o’clock he again went into the garden and stood on the 
tan-heap, meaning to wait for the raven. But he suddenly became so 
tired that he sank down and fell into a deep sleep. 

When the raven drove up with her chestnut horses, she was very 
mournful and said, “I know he is asleep.” She went to him but he was 
fast asleep, and would not wake. 

Next day the old woman said, “What is the meaning of this? If you 
don’t eat or drink you will die.” 

He said, “I must not, and I will not, either eat or drink.” She ^^ut the 
dish of food and the glass of wine before him, and when the scent of 
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the wine reached him he could withstand it no longer and swallowed a 
good draught. 

When the time came he went into the garden and stood on the tan- 
heap and waited for the raven. But he was more tired than ever, and 
lay down and slept like a log. 

At two o’clock the raven came, drawn by four black horses. The coach 
and everything about it was black. She herself was in the deepest mourn- 
ing and said, “Alas! I know he is asleep.” She shook him and called 
him, but she could nob wake him. 

Finding her efforts in vain, she placed a loaf beside him, a piece of 
meat, and a bottle of wine. Then she took a golden ring on which her 
name was engraved, and put it on his finger. Last, she laid a letter by 
him, saying that the bread, the meat, and the wine were inexhaustible. 
She also said, “I see that you cannot deliver me here, but if you still 
wish to do so, come to the Golden Castle of Stromberg. I know that it 
is still in your power.” 

Then she seated herself in her coach again and drove to the Golden 
Castle of Stromberg. 

When the man woke and found that he had been asleep, his heart 
grew heavy and he said, ^‘She certainly must have passed, and I have 
not delivered her.” 

Then his eyes fell* on the things lying by him and he read the letter 
which told him all that had occurred. So he got up and went away to 
find the Golden Castle of Stromberg, but he had no idea where to find it. 

When he had wandered about for a long time he came to a dark wood 
whence he could not find his way out. After walking about in it for a 
fortnight, he lay down one night under a bush to sleep, for he was very 
tired.* But he heard sudh lamentations and howling that he could not go 
to sleep. Then he saw a light glimmering in the distance and went 
towards it. When he reached it, he found that it came from a house 
which looked very tiny becau.se a huge giant was standing at the door. 
He thought, ^*If I go in and the giant sees me, I shan’t escape with my 
life.” But at last he ventured to go forward. 

When the giant saw him, he said, “It’s a good thing you have ap- 
peared, for I have had nothing to eat for an age. I will just swallow 
you for my supper.” 

had much rather that you did not,” said the man. “I do not really 
like to be eaten. But if you only want something to eat, I have plenty 
here to satisfy you.” 

“If you are speaking the truth,” said the giant, “you may be quite 
easy. I was only going to eat you because I had nothing else.” 

Then they went in and sat down at the table, and the man produced 
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the bread, the meat, and the wine, which were all inexhaustible. “This 
just suits me fine,” said the giant, and he ate as much as ever he could. 

The man said to him, “Can you tell me where to find the Golden 
Castle of Stromberg?” 

The giant said, “I will look at my map. Every town, village, and 
house is marked upon it.” 

He fetched the map, but the castle was not to be found. 

“It doesn^t matter,” he said. “I have bigger maps upstairs in my chest. 
We will look for it there.” 

At last on a very old map they found the Golden Castle of Strom- 
berg, but it was many thousands of miles away. 

“How am I ever to get there?” asked the man. 

Ttie giant said, “I have a couple of hours to spare, and I can carry 
you rather near it. But then 1 must come back home to look after my 
wife and child.” 

Then the giant transported him to within a hundred leagues of the 
castle and said, “You will be able to find your way easily from here 
alone.” Then he went back, and the man went on till at last he came to 
the Golden CarOe. 

It stood on a mountain of glass, and the bewitched maiden drove 
round and round it every day in her coach. He was delighted to see her 
again and wanted to go to her at once, but when he tried to climb the 
mountain, he found ’1 ^vas so slippery that he slid back at every step. 

When he found he could not reach her, he grew very sad and said 
to himself, “I will stay down here below and wait for her.” 

So he built himself a little hut and lived in it for a whole year, and 
every day he could see the Prince.ss above, driving round and round the 
castle, but he could never get to her. 

Then one day he saw three robbers fighting, and called out to them, 
“God be with you!” 

They stopped at the sound of his voice, but seeing nothing they began 
to fight again. 

Then he cried Jigain, “God be with you!" 

They stopped and looked about, but seeing no one, went on fighting. 

Then he cried for the third time, “God be with you!” 

Again they stopped and looked about, but as there was no one visible 
they fell to fighting more savagely than ever. 

He .said to himself, “1 m 'st see what it is all about.” 

He went up and asked them why they were fighting. One of them said 
he had found a stick which made any door fly ofien which it torched. 
The second said he had found a cloak which made him invisible when 
he wore it. The third said he had caught a horse which could go any- 
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where, even up the mountain of glass. They could not decide wheth^* 
these things should be common property or whether they should divide 
them. 

Then said the man, “I will give you something in exchange for them 
if you like. I have no money, but 1 have something more valuable. First, 
however, I must test your things to see if you are speaking the truth.” 

They let him get onto the horse, put on the cloak, and take the stick 
in his hano. When he had got them all, he was nowhere to be seen. 

Then he gave them each a sound drubbing and said, ‘‘Now you have 
your deserts, you rascals! You may be satisfied with that.” 

Then he rode up the glass mountain, and when he reached the castle 
he found the gate was shut. He touched it with his stick and it flew open. 

He entered and went straight up the stairs into the gallery, where the 
maiden sat with a golden cup of wine before her. She, however, could 
not see him because he had the cloak on. Then he took the ring she had 
given him and dropped it into the cup, where it fell with a dink. 

She cried, “That is my ring! The man who is to deliver me must 
be here.” 

They searched for him all over the castle but could not find him, for 
he had gone outside, taken off the cloak, and mounted his horse. When 
the people came to the gate and saw him, they raised cries of joy. 

Then he dismounted and took the Princess in his arms. She kissed 
him, and said, “Now you have delivered me, and tomorrow we will cele- 
brate our marriage.” 


THE THREE WHITE SNAKES 


T ^ere was once a father who was so poor that he could hardly earn 
enough to keep himself and his son from starving. One day the 
boy said to him, “Dear father, I see you going about every day looking 
so sad and tired, that I am determined to go out into the world and try 
to earn my own living.” 

Then his father gave him his blessing and took leave of him with 
many tears. Just at this time a great king was going to war with the king 
of another country, and the youth took service under him and marched 
to the battle field as a soldier. In the first conflict with the enemy he 
was in great danger and had a wonderful escape, for his comrades fell 
on each side of him. Their commander also was wounded, and several 
were inclined to take flight and run from the field. But the youth 
stepped forth to raise their courage, and cried, “No, no, we will never 
allow our fatherland to'sink to the ground!” Then they took courage 
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and followed their young leader, who led them forward, attacked and 
quickly vanquished the enemy. When the king heard to whom he owed 
this great victory, he sent for the youth, raised him to a position of 
great honor, gave him large treasures, and made him first in the king- 
dom next to himself. 

Now the king had a daughter who was very beautiful, but she was 
also very whimsical. She had made a vow that she would take no man 
for a husband who did not promise that if she should die he would al- 
low himself to be buried alive with her in the grave. “If he loves me,” 
she said, “he will not wish to outlive me,” and in return for this she 
would also promise to be buried in the grave with her spouse, should he 
die first. 

This vow had hitherto frightened away all wooers, but the young 
soldier was so struck with the beauty of the princess that he disre- 
garded the vow, although her father warned him, and said, “Do you 
know what a terrible promise you will have to make?” 

“Yes,” replied the 3'oung man, “I must be buried with her in the 
grave if I outlive her; but my love for her is so strong, that I disregard 
that danger.” 

Then the king gave bis consent, and the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp. 

After they had lived together for some time in great happiness and 
contentment, the yo\£\^ queen was seized with a terrible illness from 
w'hich her physicians were unable to restore her. As she lay dead, the 
young husband remembered w'hat he had promised and the thought of 
lying in the grave alive filled him with horror, but there was no escape. 
The king placed a w'alch at every outlet from the castle, so that it was 
not possible to avoid his fate. When the day of the funeral arrived and 
the body had been carried down and placed in the royal vault, he was 
taken there also, and the door firmh' fastened with locks and bolts. 
Near to the coffin stood a table upon which were four lights, four loaves 
of bread, and four bottles of wine, and he knew that when these pro- 
visions came to an end, he must .starve. So he seated him.self, feeling 
full of grief and sorrow, but with a deteimination to take only a small 
piece of bread and the least drop of wine, to make them last. 

One day when death seemed nearer than ever, he saw from a corner 
of the vault just opposite to where he sat. a white snake creep out and 
approach the body. He ro.s.. in horror, thinking it was about to gnaw 
it, and drawing his sword, exclaimed, as with two blows he cut the snake 
into three pieces, “As long as I live you shall not touch that.” 

After a while a second snake crept out of the corner, but as soon as 
he saw the other lying dead in three pieces, he went back and quickly 
returned with three green leaves in his mouth. Then he took the three 
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separate portions of the snake, placed them together and laid a leaf 
on each wound, and no sooner were they joined, than the snake raised 
himself as lively as ever, and went away hastily with his companion. 

The leaves remained lying on the ground, and as he looked at them, 
the thoughts of the poor unfortunate man were full of the wonderful 
properties they possessed, and it suddenly occurred to him that a leaf 
which could restore a dead snake to life, might be useful to human 
beings. He stooped and picked up the leaves, then advancing softly 
towards the body, he l^id one on the mouth of the dead, and the others 
on both the eyes. In a moment he saw the effect of what he had done. 
The blood began to circulate in the veins and blushed softly in the 
pale face and lips of his dead wife. She drew a deep breath, opened her 
closed eyes and exclaimed faintly, “Where am I?” 

“Thou art with me, dear wife,” answered her husband; and then he 
told her all that had happened, and how he had wakened her to life. 

After taking a little of the wine and bread she became stronger, and 
was able to rise from the bier and walk to the door of the vault with her 
husband. Here they knocked and called loudly for a long time, till at 
last the watchman heard them and word was sent to the king. He came 
himself very quickly and ordered the door of the vault to be opened; 
how astonished and joyful he was to find them both <ilive and unin- 
jured, and to know that his anxiety was over I The whole matter had 
been a great trouble to him. 

The three leaves, the young prince took with him, and gave them to a 
servant to take care of, saying, “Preserve them carefully for me, and 
see that they are safe every day; who knows what help they may be to 
us in any future trouble?” 

A great change appeared in the wife of the young prince after this 
event — it was as if with her return to life, all her love for her husband 
had vanished from her heart. 

Not long after, he wished to take a voyage across the sea to .see his 
old father, and she accompanied him. While they were on board .ship, 
she forgot all the true and great love he had shown for her in trying to 
restore her to life when she was dead, and made friends with the cap- 
tain, who was as wicked as herself. 

One day when the young prince lay asleep on deck, she called the 
skipper to her and told hini to take her hu.sband by the feet, while she 
raised his head, and before he was awake enough to save himself, these 
two wicked people threw him overboard into the sea. As soon as this 
shameful deed was accomplished, she said to the skipper, “Now let us 
sail home again and say that the prince has died on the voyage. I will 
praise and extol you so greatly to my father, that I know he will readily 
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give his consent to our marriage, and leave the crown to you after hh 
death.’’ 

But the faithful servant to whom the prince had entrusted the won* 
derful leaves saw all that his master’s wife had done. Unnoticed, he 
lowered one of the boats from the ship’s side, got on board and very 
soon discovered the body of the prince. Dragging it hastily into the 
boat, he rowed away and soon left the traitors far behind. As soon as 
he felt safely out of sight, he produced the precious leaves which he 
always carried about with him, laid one on each eye and one on the 
mouth of the dead man, who very quickly showed signs of life, and was 
at last sufficiently restored to help in rowing the boat. They both rowed 
with all their strength day and night, and their little bark flew so swiftly 
over-^he waves, that they arrived at the king’s palace long before his 
daughter and the captain. 

The king w’ondered greatly when he saw his son-in-law and the serv- 
ant enter, and asked them what had happened. But when he heard of 
his daughter’s wickedness, he said, “I can scarcely believe she would 
act so basely. However, the truth will soon be brought to light. For the 
[)resent, I advise you ]>oth to hide yourselves in a private chamber, ana 
make yourselves quite at home till the ship returns.” 

The master and servant took the king’s advice, and a few days 
afterwards the large ship made its appearance, and the king’s guilty 
daughter appeared before her father wdth a sorrowful countenance. 

“Why have vou come back alone?” he asked. “Where is your hus- 
band?” 

“Ah', dear father,” she replied, “I come home to you in great sorrow, 
for, during the voyage, my husband was taken suddenly ill and died, 
and if the good captain had not stood by me and conducted me home, 
I cannot tell what evil might have happened to me. He stood by my 
husband’s deathbed, and he can tell you all that occurred.” 

“Oh!” said the king, “I can re.store your dead husband to life again, 
so do not grieve any longer.” He threw open the door of the private 
room as he spoke, and told his son and the servant to come out. 

When the wife saw her husband she w^s thunderstruck, and sank on 
her knees imploring mercy. 

“I can show you no mercy,” said the king. “Your husband was not 
only ready to be buried and die with you, but he used the means which 
restored you to life, and you have murdered him while he slept, and 
shall receive the reward you so truly merit.” 

Then was she with her accomplice placed in a boat full of holes, and 
driven out to sea, where they were soon overwhelmed in the '.aves 
and drowned. 



THE SINGING BONE 


T here was once in a country great trouble about a wild boar, who 
attacked the peasants in the fields, and had killed and torn to 
pieces several men with his tusks. The king of the country promised a 
large reward to anyone who would free the land from this plague. But 
the animal was so lar^e and strong that no man would even venture 
near the forest where he lived. 

At last, the king made a proclamation that be wcHild give his only 
daughter in marriage to any man who would bring the wild boar to 
him dead or alive. 

There lived two brothers in that country, the sons of a poor man, 
who gave notice of their readiness to enter on this perilous umlertaking. 
•The eldest, who was clever and crafty, was influenced by pride; the 
youngest, who was innocent and simple, offered himself out of the kind- 
ness of his heart. 

Thereupon the king advised that, as the best and safest way would 
be to take opposite directions in the wood, the eldest was to go in the 
evening, and the youngest in the morning. 

The youngest had not gone far when a little gnome stepped up to 
him. He held in his hand a black spear, and said, will give you this 
spear because your heart is innocent and good. With this you can go 
out and discover the wild boar, and he shall not be able to harm you.*^ 
He thanked the little man, took the spear, placed it on his shoulder, 
and, without delay, went farther into the forest. It was not long before 
he s^w the animal coming toward him, and fiercely preparing to spring. 
But th6 youth .stood still, and held the spear firmly in front of him. In 
wild rage the fierce beast ran violently toward him, and was met by the 
spear, on the point of which he tlirew himself, and, as it pierced him 
to the heart, he fell dead. 

Then the youngster took the dead monster on his shoulder, and went 
to find his brother. As he approached the other side of the wood, wdiere 
stood a large hall, he heard music, and found a number of people danc- 
ing, drinking wine, and making merry. His eldest brother was amongst 
them, for he thought the wild boar would not run far away, and be 
wished to get up his courage for the evening by cheerful company and 
wine. 

When he caught sight of his youngest brother coming out of the 
forest laden with his booty, the most restless jealousy and malice rose 
in his heart. But he disguised his bitter feelings and spoke kindly to his 
brother, and said, 
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“Come itt, and stay with us, dear brother, and rest awhile, and get 
up your strength by a cup of wine/’ 

So the youth, not suspecting anything wrong, carried the dead boar 
into his brother’s house, and told him of the little man he had met in the 
wood, who had given him the spear, and how he had killed the wild 
animal. 

The elder brother persuaded him to stay and rest till the evening, 
and then they went out together in the twilight, and walked by the river 
till it became quite dark. A little bridge lay across the river, over which 
they had to pass, and the eldest brother let the young one go before 
him. When they arrived at the middle of the stream, the wicked man 
gave his youngest brother a blow from behind, and he fell down dead 
instaShtly. 

But, fearing he might not be quite dead, he threw the body over the 
bridge into the river, and through the clear water saw it sink into the 
sand. After this wicked deed he ran home quickly, took the dead wild 
boar on his shoulders, and carried it to the king with the pretense that 
he had killed the animal, and that therefore he could claim the Prin- 
cess as his wife 'according to the king^s promise. 

But these dark deed'- are not often concealed, for something happens 
to bring them to light. Not many years after, a herdsman passing over 
the bridge with his flock saw beneath him in the sand a little bone as 
white as snow, and liinight that it would make a very nice mouth- 
piece for his horn. 

As soon as they had passed over the bridge, he waded into the mid- 
dle of the stream, for the water was very shallow, took up the bone, and 
carried it home to make a mouth{)iece for his horn. 

But the first time he blew the horn after the bone was in, it filled the 
herdsman with wonder and amazement, for it began to sing of itself, 
and these were the words it sang, 

**Ah! dear shepherd, you arc bJowifif! your horn 
With one of my batics, which nij^ht and morn 
Lay still unburied, beneath the wave. 

Where I was thrown in a sandy grave. 

I killed the wild boar, and my brother slew me. 

And gained the Prificess by pretending *twas he.** 

“What a wonderful hori ” said the shepherd, “that can sing by 
itself; I must take it to my lord, the king.” 

As soon as the horn was brought before the king and blown by the 
shepherd, it at once began to sing the same song and the same words* 

The king was at first surprised, but his suspicion being aroused, he 
ordered that the sand under the bridge should be examined immedi^ 
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ately^ and then the entire skeleton of the murdered man was discovered. 

The wicked brother could not deny the deed; he was ordered to be 
tied in a sack and drowned, while the remains of his murdered brother 
were carefully carried to the churchyard and laid to rest in a beautiful 
grave. 


THE MAIDEN WITHOUT HANDS 


A MILLER who had by degrees become very poor, had nothing at 
last left but his mill and a large apple tree behind it. One day when 
he went into the forest to gather wood, an old man, whom he had never 
seen before, came towards him, and said, ‘^Why do you take the trouble 
to cut down wood? I will give you great riches if you will promise to 
let me have what stands behind 3’oui mill.” 

“That can be no other than my apple tree,” thought the miller, “I 
possess nothing else,” so he said to the old man, “Yes, I will let you 
have it.” 

Then the stranger smiled maliciously, and said, “In three years I 
will come again to claim what belongs to me,” and after saying this he 
departed. 

As soon as the miller returned home, his wife came towards him and 
said, “Miller, how have all these riches come so suddenly to our house? 
All at once every drawer and chest has become full of gold. No one 
brought it here, and I know not where it came from.” 

“Oh,” replied her hfisband, “I know all about it. A strange man, 
whom I met in the w^ood, promised me great treasures if I would let 
him have what stood behind the mill. I knew I had nothing there but 
the large apple tree, so I gave him my promise.” 

“Oh, husband!” said the wife, in alarm, “that must have been the 
wizard; he did not mean the apple tree, but our daughter, who was 
behind the mill, sweeping out the court.” 

The miller’s daughter w^as a modest and beautiful maiden, and lived 
in innocence and obedience to her parents for three years, until the 
day came on which the wicked wizard was to claim her. She knew he 
was coming, and after washing till she was pure and clean as snow, she 
drew a circle of white chalk, and stood within it. 

The wizard made his appearance very early, but he did not dare 
to venture over the white circle, therefore he could not get near her. 
In great anger he said to the miller, “Take away every drop of water, 
that she may not wash, otherwise I diall have no power over her.” 
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The frightened miller did as he desired, but on the next morning, 
when the wizard came again, her hands were as pure and clean as ever, 
for she had wept over them. On this account the wizard was still un- 
able to approach her; so he flew into a rage, and said, “Chop her hands 
off, otherwise I cannot touch her.’* 

Then the miller was terrified, and exclaimed, “How can I cut off the 
hands of my own child?” 

Then the wicked wizard threatened him and said, “If you will not 
do as I desire you, then I can claim you instead of your daughter, and 
carry you off.” 

The father listened in agony, and in his fright promised to obey. He 
went to his daughter and said to her, “Oh, my child, unless I cut off 
your-two hands the wizard will take me away with him, and in my 
anguish I have promised. Help me in my trouble, and forgive me for 
the \A!cked deed 1 have promised lo do.” 

“Dear father,” .she replied, “do with me what you will, I am your 
child.” Thereupon she placed her two hands on the table before him. 
and he cut them off. The wizard cam.e nc.xt day for the third time, 
but the poor had wept so bitterly over the stumps of her arms, that 
they were as clean and white a« ever. Then he was obliged to give way, 
for he had lost all right to the maiden. 

As soon as the wizard had departed, the miller said, “My child, I 
have obtained so mr':h ';ood through thy conduct, that for thy whole 
lifetime I shall hold thee most precious and dear.” 

“But 1 cannot stay here, father,” she replied, “I am not safe; let me 
go away with people who will give me the sympathy I need so much.” 

“I fear such people are very seldom to be found in the world,” said 
her father. However he let her go. So she tied up her maimed arms and 
went forth on her way at sunrise. 

For a whole day she traveled without food, and as night came on, 
found hcr.sclf near one of the royal gardens. By the light of the moon 
she could see many trees, laden with beautiful fruit, but she could 
not reach them, bccau.se the place was surrounded by a moat full of 
water. She had been without a bite to eat the whole day, and her hunger 
was so great that she could not hdp crying out, “Oh, if I were only 
able to get some of that delicious fruit! I shall die unless I can have 
something to eat very soon.” 

Then she knelt down ai. ^ prayed for help, and while she prayed a 
guardian fairy appeared and made a channel in the water so that she 
was able to pass through on dry ground. 

When .she entered the garden the fairy was with her, althougii she 
did not know it, so she walked to a tree full of beautiful pears, not 
knowing that they had been c^junted. 
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fieing unable to pluck any without hands, she went quite close to the 
tree and ate one with her mouth as it hung. One, and no more, just to 
stay her hunger. The gardener, who saw her with the fairy standing 
near her, thought it was a spirit, and was too frightened to move or 
speak. 

After having satisfied her hunger, the maiden went and laid herself 
down among the shrubs and slept in peace. On the following morning, 
the king, to whom the garden belonged, came out to look at his fruit 
trees, and when he reached the pear tree and counted the pears, he 
found one missing. At first he thought it had fallen, but it was not un- 
der the tree, so he went to the gardener and asked what had become 
of it. 

Then said the gardener, ‘‘There was a ghost in the garden last night 
who had no hands, and ate a pear off the tree with its mouth.” 

“How could the ghost get across the water?” asked the king; “and 
what became of it after eating the pjear?” 

To this the gardener replied, “Someone came first in snow-white 
robes from heaven, who made a channel and stopped the flow of the 
water, so that the ghost walked through on dry ground. It must have 
been an angel,” continued the gardener; “and therefore I was afraid 
to ask questions or to call out. As soon as the specter had eaten one 
pear it went away.” 

Then said the king, “Conceal from every one what you have told 
me, and I will watch myself tonight.” 

As soon as it was dark the king came into the garden and brought a 
priest with him to address the ghost, and they both seated themselves 
under a tree with thQ gardener standing near them, and waited in 
.silence. About midnight the maiden crept out from the bushes, and 
went to the pear tree, and the three watchers saw her eat a pear from 
the tree without plucking it, while an angel stood near in white gar- 
ments. 

Then the priest went toward her and said, “Have you come from 
heaven or from earth? Are you a spirit or a human being?” 

Then the maiden answered, “Oh me! I am no ghost, only a poor 
creature forsaken by everyone but God.” 

Then said the king, “\Tdu may be forsaken by all the world, but if 
you will let me be your friend, I will never forsake you.” 

So the maiden was taken to the king’s castle, and she was so beautiful 
and modest that the king learnt to love her with all his heart. He had 
silver hands made for her, and very soon after they were married with 
great pomp. 

About a year after, the king had to go to battle, and he placed his 
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young wife under the care of his mother, who promised to be very kind 
to her, and to write to him. 

Not long after this, the queen had a little son born, and the king’s 
mother wrote a letter to him immediately, so that he might have the 
earliest news, and sent it by a messenger. 

The messenger, however, after traveling a long way, became tired, 
and sat down to rest by a biook, where he soon fell fast asleep. Then 
came the wizard, who was always trying to injure the good queen, took 
away the letter from the sleeping messenger, and replaced it by an- 
other, in which it was stated that the little child was a changeling. 

Knowing nothing of the change, the messenger carried this letter to 
the king, who when he read it was terribly distressed and troubled. 
However, he wrote in reply to say that the queen was to have every 
attention and care till his return. 

The wicked wizard again watched for the messenger, and while he 
slept exchanged the king’s kind letter for another, in which was written 
to the king’s mother an order to kill both the queen and her child. 

The old mother was quite terrified when she read this letter, for she 
could not believe the king meant her to do anything so dreadful. She 
wrote again to the king but there was no answer, tor the wicked wizard 
always interrupted the messengers, and sent false letters. The last was 
worse than all, for it stated that instead of killing the mother and her 
child, they were to C"X out the tongue of the changeling and put out 
the mother s eyes. 

But the king’s mother was too good to attend to these dreadful 
orders, so she said to the queen, while her eyes streamed with tears, “I 
cannot kill you both, as the king desires me to do, but I must not let 
you remain here any longer. Go out into the world with your child, and 
do not come back again.” Then she bound the boy on his mother’s back, 
and the poor woman dejiarted, weeping as slie went. 

After walking some time, she reached a dense forest, and did not 
know which road to take. So she knelt dowm and prayed for help. As 
.she rose from her knees she saw^ a light shining from the window of a 
little cottage, on which w'as hung a small signboard, with these words, 
“Every one who dwells here is safe.” Out of the cottage stepped a 
maiden dressed in snowy garments, and said, “Welcome, queen- wife,” 
and led her in. Then she unfastened the baby from his mother’s back, 
and rocked him in her arms till he slept so peacefully that she laid him 
on a bed in another room, and came back to his mother. 

The poor woman looked at her earnestly and said, “How did you 
know I was a queen?” 

The white maiden replied, “I am a good fairy sent to take care of 
you and your child.” 
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So she remained in that cottage many years, and was very happy. 
She was so pious and good that her hands grew again, and the little boy 
became her great comfort. 

Not long after she had been sent away from the castle, the king re- 
turned, and immediately asked to see his wife and child. 

Then his old mother began to weep, and said, ‘'You wicked man, 
how can you ask me for your wife and child when you wrote me such 
dreadful letters, and told me to kill two such innocent beings?” 

The king, in distress, *asked her what she meant; and she showed him 
the letters she had received, which were changed by the dreadful wiz- 
ard. Then the king began to weep so bitterly for his wife and child, 
that the old woman pitied him and said, “Do not be so unhappy; they 
still live, I could not kill them; but your wife and child have gone into 
the wide world, never to come back for fear of your anger.” 

Then said the king, “I will go to the ends of the earth to find them, 
and I will neither eat nor drink till 1 find my dear wife, even if I should 
die of hunger.” Thereupon the king started on his expedition, traveling 
over rocks and valleys, over mountains and highways, for seven long 
years; but he found her not, and he thought she was starved to death, 
and that he should never see her again. 

He neither ate nor drank during the whole time of earthly food, but 
heaven sent him help. At last he arrived at a large forest, and found 
the little cottage with the signboard, and the words upon it, “Every one 
who dwells here is safe.” 

While, he stood reading the words the maiden in white raiment came 
out, took him by the hand, and led him into the cottage, saying, “My 
lord the king is welcome: but why is he here?” 

Then he replied, “Fdr seven years I have been traveling about the 
world hoping to find my wife and child, but I have not yet succeeded. 
Can you help me?” 

“Sit down,” said the angel, “and take something to eat and drink 
first.” 

The king was so tired that he gladly obey ed, for he really wanted rest. 
Then he laid himself down and slept, and the maiden covered his face. 

Then she went into an inner chamber where the queen sat with her 
little son, whom she had nj^med “Painbringer,” and said to her, “Go out 
together into the other chamber; your husband has come.” 

The poor queen went out, but still sorrowfully, for she remembered 
the cruel letters his mother had received, and knew not that he still 
loved her. 

Just as she entered the room the covering fell off his face, and she told 
her little son to replace it. 

The boy went forward and laid the cloth gently over the face of the 
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strange man. But the king heard the voice in his slumber, and moved 
ins nead so that the covering again fell off. 

“My child,” said the queen, “cover the face of your father.” 

He looked at her in surprise, and said, “How can I cover my father’s 
face, dear mother? I have no father in this world. You have taught me 
to pray to Our Father, which art in heaven’; and I thought my father 
was God. This strange man is not my father. I don’t know him.” 

When the king heard this, he started up, and asked who they were. 

Then said the queen, “I am your wife, and this is your son.” 

The king looked at her with surprise. “Your face and your voice are 
the same, ’ he said, “but my wife had silver hands, and yours are nat- 
ural.” 

My hands have mercifully been allowed to grow again,” she re- 
plied; and, as he still doubted, the maiden in white entered the room, 
carrying the silver hands, which she showed to the king. 

Then he saw at once that this was, indeed, his dear lost wife, and his 
own little son; and he embraced them, full of joy. 

The maiden prepared a dinner for them, which they all shared; and 
after a kind f?i;("well, the king started with his wife and child to return 
home to the castle, where his mother and all the household received 
them with great rejoicing. 

A second marriage feast W’as prepared, and the happiness of their 
latter days made am„ncl' for all they had suffered through the wicked 
demon. 


THE THREE LANGTI/VGES 


I N SWITZERLAND, somc vcars ago, lived an old count. He had an only 
son, whose intellect was so inferior that he seemed unable to learn 
anything. 

One day his father said to him, “My son, I have done everj^thing I 
can for you, but your head can retain nothing, do what I will. I must 
send you away to an excellent master, who shall try what he can do 
with you.” 

So the youth left for a distant city, where he remained with the mas- 
ter a whole year. At the end of that time he returned home, and his 
father said to him, “Well, my son, what have you learned?” 

“Father, I have learned to understand what the dog says when he 
barks,” answered he. 
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.^‘Heaven pity you!” cried the father; “is that all the knowledge you 
have gained? Then I must send you to another master.” 

So the youth was again placed under the care of a first-rate master 
for a year. 

On his return, his father asked him the same question. 

“Father,” said the boy, “I can now understand the language of 
birds.” 

Then his father flew into another rage, and exclaimed, “Obi you lost 
creature, has all this pfrecious time beeii wasted in learning nothing, 
and are you not ashamhd to appear in my presence? However, I will 
try you once more with a third master; -and if yon make no more prog- 
ress than you have done during the last two years with him, 1 will give 
you up— you shaill be no longer my aon.” 

So die youth went for a year to a third master, and on his return, 
when his father asked him what he had learned, he replied, “Dear 
father, I have this time learned to understand the croaking of the frogs.” 

Then was the father in a greater rage than ever. He started up, 
called the household together, and said, “This youth is my son no 
longer; he shall not stay here. 1 order you to chase him from the house, 
and you are all at liberty to take his life! ” 

The servants drove him out, but they pitied him too much to kill him. 
So they let him go away unhurt; but they killed a stag, and sent the 
eyes and the tongue to the old count, to make him believe that his son 
had been killed, as he commanded. 

The youth wandered away far from home in a very sad mood, and 
came at last to a roadside inn, and asked the landlord if he could give 
him a night’s lodging. 

“Willingly,” replied the burgomaster, “if you do not mind taking up 
your abode for the night in the old tower; but I warn you that your life 
Will be in danger, for the place is full of wild clogs, who bark, and howl, 
and constantly seize and devour human beings. The whole neighbor- 
hood is kept in fear and terrcM: about these dogs, and no one can do 
anything to get rid of them.” 

But the young man had no fear, and he said, “Let me go to these 
barking and howling dogs, only give me something to throw to them, 
and 111 warrant they won’t injure me.” 

Ashe would not sleep in the tower unless they agreed to his wishes, 
they gave him some meat for the wild animals, and then led him to the 
tower and left him. 

As he entered, not one of the dogs barked at him, but wagged their 
tails in the most friendly manner, ate what he had brought for them, 
and did not ruffle even a hair of bis head. 

On the following morning the youth made his appearance, and stood 
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before every one safe and sound, and said to the burgomaster, “I un- 
derstand the language of dogs, and they have explained to me clearly 
why they have caused so much trouble in the land. They are kept in 
the tower by enchantment, to watch and protect a great treasure which 
is hidden beneath it; and until that treasure is removed, there will be 
no rest for themselves or others, and the spell will remain unbroken. 
This I have discovered from their conversation.” 

All who heard this news were overjoyed at the discovery; and the 
burgomaster said that if the young man should be successful in bring- 
ing away the treasure, he would adopt him as his son, for he had no 
children of his own. 

Then the youth went up again to the tower, and having understood 
well from the conversation of the dogs where to find the treasure, he 
knew what to do, and very soon returned to the burgomaster^s house, 
carrying a chest full of gold. 

The spell was broken; the howling and barking of the wild dogs 
ceased from that hour, and the land was freed from the dreadful plague. 

A short time after this, the young man thought he should like to take 
a journey to Rome. On the vray he came to a marsh, in which a number 
of frogs were i^rodking loudly. He stopped to listen, and as he under- 
stood their language, hat he heard them say made him quite thought- 
ful and sad as he continued his journey. He arrived at Rome just in 
time to hear of the Pope’s death, and the great doubts which had arisen 
as to which of the ca.dinals should be chosen as his successor. 

At last it was decided that whoever received a sign from heaven, 
should be at once elected as Pope. 

Scarcely had this decision been arrived at, w^hen the young count 
entered the church; and no socuut did he appear than tvro snow-white 
doves flew tenvards him, and placed themselves one on each shoulder, 
and there remained. 

The clergy who were present acknowledged at once that this was a 
sign from heaven, and asked the young count if he would accept the 
position of Pope. 

At first he hesitated to reply, for he could scarcely believe he was 
suitable for such a high station: but the doves, whose language he un- 
derstood, w'hispered that it was right to do as the people wished, so at 
last he said “Yes.” 

Then he was anointed and consecrated, and so w^as fulfilled the 
prophecy which he had heant in the frogs’ croak, and w^hich had made 
him so unhappy, namely, that before a month had passed he would be 
a priest. 

Of course, after this, he had to be present at high mass, and sing the 
parts, although he could not read a word of the Latin. However, the 
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two doves who again perched themselves on his shoulders, whispered 
the words into his ears; and so, after all, his acquaintance with the 
languages of dogs, frogs, and bir^ was of as much use to him as if he 
had been a man of great learning. 


THE CLEVER ELSIE 


T here was once a man and woman who had an only daughter, and 
they thou^^ht her so wonderfully clever that they gave her the 
name of “the clever Elsie.” One day her father said to his wife, “Our 
daughter is now grown up and we must get her married soon.” 

“Yes,” replied the mother, “if we find any one who will have her.” 
Not long after this a young man named Hans came to ask these good 
people for their daughter, yet he made one decided condition, that if 
he did not find her as clever as they said, he could not marry her. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the father, “she has a good headpiece, you may be 
sure of that.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, “and she can even see the wind running 
through the streets and hear the footsteps of the flies on the ceiling.” 

But they did not tell him how much she disliked trouble or work, 
and how often she v;as idle — ^however, they sat down to supper to- 
gether, and seemed very happy. Presently her mother said, “Elsie, go 
into the cellar, and draw some beer.” 

The clever Elsie took the jug from the nail and went into the cellar, 
taking off the lid as she walked to save time. When she reached the cel- 
lar she fetched a chair and placed it in front of the cask that she might 
not have to stoop and hurt her back. Then she stood the jug upon it 
under the tap, from which the beer ran slowly, and waited impatiently 
for it to fill. 

But her eyes were not idle, and while looking round the cellar, .she 
observed upon the w'all above her a crossbar which the mason had by 
an oversight forgotten to remove. 

Then the clever Elsie began to weep and to say that she was quite 
sure if she married Hans that one of them would be killed by a cros.s- 
bar, and there she sat, weeping and wailing over this superstitious fear 
till her strength w’as almost gone. Those above at .supper waited for 
the beer but none came, and at last they sent for the maiden and said 
to her — ^“Go and see why Elsie is staying so long.” 

Then went the maiden and found her sitting before the cask, weep- 
ing bitterly. 
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The Clever Elsie 

“Elsie,” she said, “why do you weep?” 

“Ah,” she replied, “shall I not weep when I can foresee that a cross- 
bar will cause my death if I marry Hans?” and she jDointed to the wall 
as she spoke. 

“What a clever Elsie you must be to find this out,” said the maid- 
^rvant, beginning to weep and mourn over this misfortune. 

The maiden remained so long in the cellar that her master sent the 
boy after her. He also began to cry and mourn when he heard what the 
clever Elsie had found out. At last the father and mother came them- 
selves, and on hearing the clever Elsie’s story they both joined in the 
crying and howling, and the noise became so loud that Hans went him- 
self to discover what was the matter. 

When he reached the cellar and heard them all screaming and crying 
one louder than the other, as if they were trying who could weep the 
loudest, he exclaimed, “What dreadful misfortune has happened?” 

“Oh, dear Hans,” said the Elsie, “look at that crossbar, I have a 
presentiment that if we are married you will be killed by it, for if it 
remains here, it may fall on your head when you come to draw the 
beer; no wonder we all W'eep.” 

“Now,” said Hans, whose self-love was gratified, “I believe that you 
are a clever Elsie to weep and make every body else weep on my ac- 
count, and I want nothing else to make my household complete but a 
clever wife.” 

So he took her by the hand and led her away from the cellar to the 
supper table, the evening passed pleasantly, and very soon after the 
marriage took place. 

But the clever Elsie did not like work. After they had spent a few 
weeks in idleness, Hans said one da} , “Dear wife, I must go to work 
and earn money for a living, don't you think \ on could go into our little 
cornfield and cut down the corn that we may have some flour to make 
bread?” 

“Yes, my dear Hans,” she replied, “I will if you wish it.” 

So the next morning Hans went off to his daily work. As soon as he 
was gone, his wife made some nice broth for herself and took it with her 
into the field; but when she arrived there she sat down and said to her- 
self, “What shall I do. shall I nap first, or eat first? Ah, I will eat first.” 

So she ate up the ^vhole pot full of broth, and then feeling heavy and 
stuffed with w^hat she had eaten, she asked herself, “Now, shall I cut 
the corn or sleep first? Ah, I know, I will have a nap before I begin my 
work.” 

Then she laid herself down in the corn and was soon fast a eep. 
Hans returned home expecting his dinner, but no one was there, nor 
anything ready. He waited a long time, but the Elsie did not come. 
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•'^What a clever Elsie she is to be sure/* he said; ''so industrious that 
she cannot even come home to her dinner.” 

But as the evening came on, and she still remained away, Hans went 
out to look for her, and to see how much corn she had cut. On reaching 
the field he found that none had been touched, and after searching some 
time for his clever Elsie, he found her fast asleep amongst the corn. 

Hans went away in great haste and fetched a fowler’s net covered 
with little bells which he spread over her, but she continued to sleep as 
soundly as before. Then he returned home, locked the cottage door, 
and seated himself to Work on a chair as coolly as if no clever Elsie 
had ever been his wife. 

At last when the clever Elsie awoke out of her long sleep and found 
it quite dark, she recollected where she was, and rose to go home, while 
the bells which hung round her tinkled at every step she took. This 
alarmed her so much that she began to feel puzzled and could scarcely 
tell whether she really was the clever Elsie or not. 

“Oh dear,” she said, “am I myself, or am I someone else?” 

She was scarcely able to answer this question, and stood a long time 
as if in doubt; at last a thought struck her: “I will go home and ask 
Hans whether I am really myself or someone else, he is sure to know.” 

She found her way home, although it was dark, very quickly, the 
bells tinkling as she ran; but when she reached the front door of the 
house it was locked. She knocked at the window and cried: 

'‘Hans, is the Elsie at home?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “she is at home.” Oh, how frightened she felt 
as she heard this. 

“Oh, dear,” she exclaimed; “then I am not the clever Elsie after 
all.” 

Then she went from door to door of the neighbor's houses, but when 
they heard the bells jingling no one would admit her, and even the 
neighbors did not recognize her. At last she ran away from the village 
and has not been heard of since. So after all it is better to be industri- 
ous than clever. 


THE TROUBLESOME VISITORS 


A cock and hen determined one day to go for a little trip into the 
country, to visit their old master. Dr. Korbes; so they built a 
very pretty carriage, which had four red wheels, and harnessed to it 
four mice. Then they seated themselves in it and drove away together. 
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They had not traveled far when they met a cat, who said to them^ 
“Where are you going?” 

The hen replied, “We are going to see Dr. Korbes, our old master,” 

“Take me with you,” said the cat. 

“With all my heart,” she replied; “but you must get up behind, for 
if you sit in front you will fall: 

“Eight of us can ride 
Outside and inside. 

Little red wheels roll, 

Little white mice pull 

Till we reach Dr. Kofbes’ house." 

Then there came by a millstone, then an egg, after that a duck, and 
a darning needle, and at last a pin, who were allowed seats in the car- 
riage, and they all drove away together. When they arrived at Dr. 
Korbes’ house, he was not at home, but they made themselves quite 
comfortable. The mice drew the little carriage into the barn. The cock 
and hen flew to a perch, the cat seated herself in the fireplace, the duck 
waddled to the spring, while the egg rolled itself up in the towel. The 
darning needlv sl'.n:k point upwards in the chair cushion, and the pin, 
jumping on the bed, fixed itself in the pillow, while the millstone placed 
itself over the entrance door. 

Dr. Korbes came home in a short time after this, and as his servant 
was out, he went into vPc kitchen to light the fire; but while attempting 
to do this, the cat threw a quantity of ashes into his face. He ran 
quickly to the spring to wash them, and the duck, who was swimming 
about, splashed so much water over him that he was obliged to run 
into the house for his towel. But as he look it up, the egg rolled over his 
face, broke, and filling his eyes, stuck them together like glue. After 
this he wished to rest, but as he seated himself in his armchair the 
darning needle ran into him. Up he jumped in a rage, and threw him- 
self on his bed, but this was quite as bad, for no sooner did he lay his 
head on the pillow, than the pin scratched his face. .At this last attack 
he cried out in great trouble, and declared that the things must all have 
been bewitched, and that he would run away. But as he opened the 
front door to go out, down fell the millstone on his head and killed him. 
This Dr. Korbes must really have been a very wicked, or a very in- 
jured, man. 



THE WONDERFUL GLASS 


A sian once bad so numy children that all his friends had been 
asked to become sponsors, so when another child was bom he 
had no one to ask, and knew not what to do. 

One night when he had laid himself do^ to sleep in great trouble, he 
had a wonderful dream. He dreamed that a voice said to him, “Go out 
early tomorrow morning, and the first person you meet, ask him to be 
godfather.” On awaking, he determined to follow the advice given in 
his dream, and dressing himself quickly he went out. Near his door he 
met a man, and immediately asked him to be sponsor for his child. 

The stranger, before giving his consent, presented the man with a 
glass, and said, “This is a most wonderful glass. The water with which 
you fill it has the power of curing sick persons; you have only to ob- 
serve where death stands. If he stands by the head of the sick person 
then give him the water, and he will be soon well; but if he stands by 
the feet all your trouble will be useless, the sick person must die.” 

So the stranger became sponsor for his child, and gave to the father 
the wonderful goblet, which endowed the water he put into it with such 
healing qualities. Besides this, he could always tell whether the sick 
person would recover or not, and could therefore speak confidently 
about curing him; by this he made a great deal of money, and his fame 
spread far and wide. Even the king sent for him, when one of his chil- 
dren was ill; but as the wonderful doctor entered, he saw death stand- 
ing at the head of the bed, and knew that the child would recover after 
drinkiivg the water in the magic glass; and so he did. The second time 
he was sent for the same occurred; but on his third visit the doctor saw 
death seated at the foot of the bed, and he told the parents that the 
child must die. After a while this doctor became curious, and thought 
he should like to see where his child’s godfather, who had given him 
such a valuable present, lived, and tell him how he was getting on. But 
when he reached the house the household quite startled him. On the 
first step a mop and a broom were quarreling together and fighting 
furiously. “Where shall I find the master of this house?” he asked. 

“A step higher,” answered the broom. 

But when he arrived on the second step, he saw a number of dead 
fingers lying together, and he enquired again, “Where is the master?” 
“A step higher,” replied one of the fingers. 

On the third step lay a heap of human heads, who directed him to 
go a step higher. On the fourth step he saw a fish frizzling in the pan, 
and cooking himself. He spoke to the man and told him to go a step 
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higher. On he went, and at last, on the fifth step he came upon the door 
of a room, and peeping through the keyhole, saw the godfather, and 
to his surprise, he had large horns; but as soon as he opened the door 
and went in, the strange man with the horns rushed away suddenly, 
laid himself on the bed, and drew the clothes over him. Then said the 
man, “What is the meaning of this strange household, good sir? On 
the steps I met with all sorts of strange things, and was told to go up 
higher; and when I came to the door of this room, I peeped through the 
keyhole and saw you with a pair of horns on your head.” 

“That is not true,” cried the i>retended godfather, in such a terrible 
voice that the man, in a fright, turned to* run away; but no one knows 
what has become of him, for he has never been heard ot since. 


OLD SULTAN AND HIS FRIENDS 


A COUNTRYMAN oncc had a faithful hound, who was called Sultan, 
and who had grown old in his service. lie had lo.st all his teeth, 
and could no longer follow with the pack. 

One day the countryman stood before the door with his wife and said 
to her, “Old Sultan is no longer of any use. I shall shoot him tomorrow.” 

But Sultan s mistie.*!s, who had great pity for the faithful animal, 
exclaimed, “How can you destroy him, after he has served us so many 
years, and lived with us .so long? I am sure we could spare him some 
allowance for his old age.” 

“No, no,” replied her husband. “That is not clever reasoning. He 
has not a tooth in his head, and is of no farther use in keeping away the 
thieves; they are not afraid of him, .so he may as well go. If he has 
served us well, so has he also been well fed, and could eat as much as 
he wanted.” 

The poor dog, w’ho was lying stretched out in the sun, not very far 
off, heard all that was .said, and it made him very sad to know that the 
morrow would be the last day of his life. 

Now Sultan had a very good friend, a wolf, who lived near; so in 
the evening he slipped out into the forest to visit him, and complained 
to him of the fate which awaited him. 

“Listen, grandfather,” said the wolf; “take courage. I will help you 
out of your trouble. I have thought of something. Tomorrow morning 
early your master and his wife are going out into the fields to niake 
hay, and they will take their little child with them. While they are at 
work, they will lay the child under the hedge in the shadow. You lay 
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yourself by him, as if you meant to watch him. I will wait till all is 
quiet, and then I will run out of the wood, seize the child, and carry it 
away. Then you must spring after me with the greatest zeal, as you 
used to do in your hunting days. I will let the child fall, and you shall 
bring it back to its parents again, and they will believe that you have 
saved it from me, and will be the more thankful because they intended 
to kill you. Instead of that, you will be in full favor, and nothing will 
ever cause them to give you up.” 

The dog followed this advice, and, as it had been planned, so was 
accomplished. The father screamed as he saw the wolf run away with 
his child through the wood; but when poor old Sultan brought it back, 
his joy and gratitude knew no bounds. He stroked and patted the old 
dog, saying, “Nothing shall ever hurt you now, you dear old dog, and 
you shall never want for food and shelter as long as you live.” 

To his wife he said, “Go home at once, wife, and cook some bread 
and milk for poor old Sultan. It is soft, and will not require strong teeth 
to bite it. And bring the pillow from my armchair. He shall have it for 
a bed.” 

And so from this time old Sultan had every comfort and contentment 
that his heart could wish. By and by Sultan went to pay the wolf a 
visit, and told him joyfully of his good fortune. 

“Grandfather,” he said, slyly, “I suppose now you will shut your 
eyes, and not see if I carry away a fat sheep from your master’s flock. 
It is very hard to get food nowadays.” 

“I can’t help that,” said the dog, “My master trusts in me, and I dare 
not allow you to touch his property.” 

The wolf, however, did not believe the dog spoke in earnest, so he 
came m the night, slipped into the fold, and would have carried off a 
sheep, if Sultan had not forewarned his master of the wolf’s intention. 

He watched for him, and gave him a good combing with the flail, 
till he was almost bare of hair. 

So he was obliged to rush away, crying out, however, to the dog, 
“Only wait a little, you false friend. You shall pay for this.” 

The next morning the wolf sent a challenge to the dog by his friend 
the wild boar, who had promised to stand second. They appointed to 
meet in the wood; and poor old Sultan had no one to stand by him 
but a cat who had only three legs. Puss had, however, plenty of spirit; 
although she hobbled along on her three legs with great pain, yet her 
tail stood erect, as if she cared for no one in the world. The wolf and the 
wild boar were already on the appointed spot; but when they saw their 
adversaries approaching, they thought that the cat’s tail was a saber; 
and that each time puss humped her back as she hopped, it must be a 
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large stone which Sultan intended to throw at them. They were both so 
frightened that the wild boar crept in among the dried leaves, and the 
wolf sprang up a tree. 

The dog and the cat were very much surprised when they reached 
the place to find no one there; but the cat espied something on the 
ground which she took for a mouse. 

Now the wild boar, when he crept among the dried leaves to hide 
himself, left his gray ears sticking out; and when the cat began to 
smell about, she saw the ears move, and taking one of them for a mouse, 
sprang forward, caught the ear in her teeth, and bit it in half. The wild 
boar started up with a terrible scream, .exclaiming, ^There is the real 
offender up in the tree,” and ran away as fast as he could. The dog 
and the cat looked up, and saw the wolf, who was so ashamed of his 
cowardice, and so angry with his pretended friend who had betrayed 
him, that he came down from the tree, and made friends with the cat 
and the dog from that moment. 


THE BOASTING WOLF 


A FOX WAS once speaking to a wolf of the great strength of human 
beings, especia^’y men. *‘No animal can stand against them,” he 
said, “unless he emi)loys craft and cunning.” 

“Then,” said the wolf, “I only wish I could sec a man. I know he 
should not escape me; I would nevci let him go free.” 

“I can help you to obtain your wish,” said the fox. “If you come to 
me early tomorrow morning, I will show yor a man.”' 

The wolf took care to be early enough, and the fox led him to a hedge 
through which he could see the road, and where the fox knew hunts- 
men would pass during the day. 

First there came an old pensioner. 

“Is that a man?” asked the wolf. 

“No,” answered the fox; “not now: he was once.” 

Then a little child passed, who was going to school. 

“Is that a man?” he asked, again. 

“No, not yet,” said the fox, “but he will be one by and by.” 

At last a hunter appeared, with his double-barreled gun on his 
shoulder, and his hunting knife by his side. 

“There!” cried the fox, “see, there comes a man at last. I will i.-ave 
him to you to manage, but I shall run back to my bole.” 
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The wolf rushed out upon the man at once, but the hunter was ready 
for him, although when he saw him he said to himself, ^'What a pity 
my gun is not loaded with buckshot.” 

However, he fired small shot into the animal’s face as he sprung at 
him; but neither the pain nor the noise seemed to frighten the wolf 
in the least. The hunter fired again; still the wolf, struggling against 
the pain, made another jump — ^this time, furiously — but the hunter, 
hastily drawing his hunting knife, gave him two or three such powerful 
stabs, that he ran back to the fox all covered with blood. 

“Well, brother wolf, dnd have you succeeded in conquering a man?” 

“Oh,” he cried, “I had not the least idea of a man’s strength; first 
he took a stick from his shoulder, and blew something in my face, 
which tingled dreadfully; and before I could get closer to him, he puffed 
again through his stick, and there came a flash of lightning, and some- 
thing struck my nose like hailstones. I would not give in, but rushed 
again upon him. In a moment he pulled a white rib out of his body, 
and gave me such dreadful cuts with it that I believe I must lie here 
and die.” 

“See, now,” said the fox, “how foolish it is to boast. You have 
thrown your axe so far that you cannot fetch it back.” 


THE FOX AND THE CAT 


O NE DAY a cat met a fox in the wood. “Ah,” she thought, “he is 
clever, and sensible, and talked of in the world a good deal; I 
will spieak to him.” So she said, quite in a friendly manner, “Good 
morning, dear Mr. Fox; how are you? and how do affairs go with you 
in these expensive times?” 

The fox, full of pride, looked at the cat from head to foot, and knew 
hardly what to say to her for a long time. At last he said, “Oh, you poor 
little whisker-cleaner, you old gray tabby, you hungry mouse-hunter, 
what are you thinking about to come to me, and to stand there and ask 
me how I am going on? What have you learned, and how many tricks 
do you know?”- 

“I only know one trick,” answered the cat meekly. 

“And, pray, what is that?” he asked. 

“Well,” she said, “if the hounds are behind me, I can spring up into 
a tree out of their way, and save myself.” 

“Is that all?” cried the fox; “why, I am master of a hundred 
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tricks, and have, over and above all, a sack full of cunning; but I pity 
you, puss, so come with me, and I will teach you how to baffle both 
men and hounds.” 

At this moment a hunter with four hounds was seen approaching. 
The cat sprang nimbly up a tree, and seated herself on the highest 
branch, where, by the spreading foliage, she was quite concealed. 

“Turn out the sack, Mr. Fox; turn out the sack!” cried the cat; but 
the hounds had already seized him, and held him fast. 

“Ah, Mr. Fox,” cried the cat, “your hundred tricks are not of much 
use to you; now, if you had only known one like mine, you would not 
have so quickly lost your life.” 


BROTHER FROLICK’S ADVENTURES 

T he king of a certain country had been for some time at war, 
which at last came to an end, and several soldiers were discharged. 
Among them »vys y man called Brother Frolick, because he was such a 
lighthearted, jolly fellow; and although he only received a small loaf 
and four kreutzers in gold, he started on a journey through the world 
with a merry heart. 

He had not gone f'.r, ^vx^en he saw a poor beggar sitting by the road- 
side begging, but he did not know that it was a saint in disguise. The 
beggar asked for alms, and Brother Frolick said: “What .shall I give 
you? I am onl\’ a poor, discharged soldier, and all they have given me 
is a loaf of bread and four kreutzers, and when it is all gone, I must 
beg as well as you. However, 1 will give you something.” Then he di- 
vided the loaf into four pieces, and gave one to the beggar, as well as 
one of his gold pieces. 

The beggar thanked him, and went away, but only to a little dis- 
tance; for, again changing his appearance and face, he seated himself 
by the highway, waited for Brother h'rolick to pass, and again begged 
for alms. The good-natured soldier gave this beggar also a fourth of his 
bread and a gold piece. 

The .saint thanked him, and, after walking some distance, a third time 
seated himself in another form to beg of Brother Frolick. This time, 
also, he gave him a third piece of the divided loaf and another kreutzer. 
The beggar thanked him and went away. 

The kindhearted fellow had now only a fourth part of the loaf 
and one gold piece left, so he went to an inn, ate the bread, and paid 
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his kreutzer for a jug of beer. As soon as he had finished, he went out, 
and traveled on for some distance, and there again was the saint in 
the form of a discharged soldier like himself. 

“Gkx)d evening, comrade,” he said; “could you give me a piece of 
bread, and a kreutzer to buy something to drink?” 

“Where am I to get it?” answered Brother Frolick. “I had my dis- 
charge today, and they gave me a loaf of bread and four gold kreutzers. 
But I met three beggars on the high road, and I gave them each a fourth 
part of my bread and a kreutzer, and the last kreutzer I have just 
paid for something to dHnk with my last piece of bread. Now I am 
empty, and, if you also have nothing, we can go and beg together.” 

“No,” answered the saint, “we need not do that; I understand a little 
of medicine and surgery, and can soon earn as much as I shall want.” 

“Well,” replied Brother Frolick, “I don^t understand doctoring at 
all, so I must go and beg alone.” 

“No; come with me,” cried the other; “whatever I earn, you shall 
have half.” 

“That is good news for me,” said Brother Frolick, so they went away 
together. 

After a time, as they passed a peasant’s house, they heard great 
cries and lamentations, so they went in, and found the husband very 
ill and at the point of death, and the wife weeping and howling with 
all her might. 

“Leave off that noise,” said the saint; “I will soon cure your hus- 
band.” Then he took some salve out of his pocket, and healed the man 
so quickly that he could stand up and was quite well. 

The husband and wife joyfully thanked the stranger, and said, “What 
can we give you in return for this kindness?” 

But fhe saint would name nothing, and, worse still, refused all tney 
brought to him; and although Brother Frolick nudged him more than 
once, he still said, “No; I will take nothing — we do not want it.” 

At last the grateful people brought a lamb, and said that he must 
take it whether he would or not. Then Brother Frolick nudged him in 
the side, and said: “Take it, stupid; you know we do want it.” 

Then the saint said at last, “Well, I will take the lamb, but I cannot 
carry it; you must do that, if you want it so much.” 

“Oh, that will be no trouble to me,” cried the other, and taking it 
on his shoulder they went away together. After a while, they came 
to a wood, and Brother Frolick, who began to feel tired and hun- 
gry, for the lamb was heavy, proposed that they should stop and rest. 
“See,” be said, “this is a beautiful place for us to cook the lamb and 
eat it.” 

“It’s all the same to me/’ replied the saint, “but I can have nothing 
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to do with the cooking; you must do that, if you have a kettle, and I 
will go away for a little while till it is ready. You must not, however, eat 
any till I come back; I will be here quite in time.” 

“Go along,” said Brother Frolick, “I understand how to cook, and I 
will soon have dinner ready.” 

Then the saint went away, and Brother Frolick slaughtered the lamb, 
lighted a fire, and threw some of the flesh into the kettle to boil. 
The meat was quite ready, however, before the saint returned, and 
Brother Frolick became so impatient, that he took out of the kettle a 
part of the flesh, in which was the heart. “The heart is the best of all,” 
he said, tasting it, and finding it very good he ate it all. 

At last his comrade returned and said: “You may eat all the lamb 
yoursMf, I only want the heart, so just give it me.” 

Then Brother Frolick took a knife and fork and began searching 
amongst the pieces of meat for the heart, which, of course, he could not 
find. Then he said pertly, “Jt is not there.” 

“Then where can it be?” said the saint. 

“I do not know,” said Brother Frolick; “but see,” he added, “why, 
what a couple of fools we are, searching for a lamb’s heart; of course 
there is nut one to be found, for a lamb has no heart.” 

“Ah,” said the other, “that is news; every animal has a heart, why 
should not a lamb?” 

“No, certainly, brr^hn,” he said, “a lamb has no heart; reflect a 
little, and you will be convinced that it really has none.” 

“Well, certainly, it is quite clear that there is no heart to be found in 
this one, and as I do not want any other part, you may eat it all your- 
self.” 

“I cannot cat it all,” replied Brother Frolick, “so what is left T will 
put into my knapsack,” 

When this was done, the two started to continue their journey, and 
Brother Peter, as the saint called himself, caused a large quantity of 
water to rise on the road just across where they had to pass. Said 
Brother Peter, “You go first.” 

“No,” an.swered the other, “I would rather see you across,” for he 
thought, “if the w’^ater is very deep, I won’t go at all.” 

So Brother Peter stepped over, and the water only came up to his 
knees. His comrade preprired to follow, but he had not gone far when 
the water came up to his neck. “Brother, help me,” he cried. 

“Will you confess, then, that you ate the lamb’s heart?” he replied. 

“No,” he said, “I did not eat it.” 

Immediately the water became deeper, and flowed to his mouth. 
“Help! help me, brother,” he cried. 
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*'WiIl you confess now that you have eaten the lamb’s heart?” cried 
Brother Peter. 

“No,” he replied, “I did not eat it.” 

Now the saint did not intend to drown him, so he allowed the water 
to subside, and Brother Frolick crossed over safely. They traveled 
after this till they reached a foreign land, and in the chief city heard 
that the king’s daughter was very ill, and not expected to live. 

“Holloa! brother,” said the soldier, “that is a good chance for us; if 
you cure her, we shall ijever know want again.” 

But Brother Peter did not hurry himself, and when his comrade 
begged him to put his best foot foremost, he went slower than ever. 
Brother Frolick pushed him and dragged him on, but all to no purpose, 
and at last they heard that the king’s daughter was dead. “There now,” 
cried Brother Frolick, “we have lost our chance, all through your sleepy 
walking.” 

“Be quiet, now,” said Brother Peter; “I can not only cure the sick, 
but I can restore the dead to life.” 

“If that is the case,” replied his comrade, “you may be sure that the 
king will be ready to give us the half of his kingdom for joy.” 

They therefore went to the king’s castle, and found them all in great 
grief. But Brother Peter said to the king: “Do not mourn, I can restore 
the princess to life.” 

He and his comrade were at once led to her room, and telling every- 
one to go out, they were left alone with the dead princess. Brother 
Peter immediately stripped the body of the grave-clothes, and laid it in 
a bath of very hot water, which he had ordered to be brought. Then 
he uttered a few strange words, which his comrade tried to remember, 
and turning to the princess, said: “I command thee to come out of the 
bath, and stand on thy feet.” 

Immediately the princess rose, and was again alive and well. The 
chamber-women were sent for, and the princess in her royal clothes 
was taken to her father, who received her with great joy, and said to 
the two strangers: “Name your reward; it shall be yours, even to 
the half of my kingdom.” 

But Brother Peter replied: “No, I will take no reward for what I 
have done.” 

“Oh, you foolish fellow,’^ thought Brother Frolick to himself. Then 
he nudged him again in the side: “How can you be so stupid? If you 
don’t want anything, I do.” 

Brother Peter, however, still refused, but the king, seeing that his 
comrade was quite willing to accept something, told his treasurer to 
fill the soldier’s knapsack with gold. 
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They left the city after this, and traveled on till they came to a wood. 
Then said Brother Peter: ‘‘We may as well divide that gold.” 

“With all my heart,” replied the good-natured fellow. 

Peter took the gold, and divided it into three portions. 

“What is that for?” asked Brother Frolick. “What have you got in 
your head now? There are only two of us.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “it is all right. One third is for myself, one third 
for you, and one third for him who ate the lamb’s heart.” 

“Oh, I ate that,” cried Brother Frolick, gathering the money up 
quickly. “I did indeed; can’t you believe me?” 

“How can it be true?” replied Peter; “a lamb has no heart.” 

“Nonsense, brother,” he said, “what are you thinking of? A lamb has 
a hea^t as well as other .animals. Why should he not have one?” 

“Now really this is too good,” replied Brother Peter. “However, you 
may keep all the gold to yourself, but I will go on my way alone in 
future.” 

“As you please, brother,” answered the soldier. “Farewell.” 

Then Peter started on another road, and left Brother Frolick to go 
off by him.self. ‘^It is ju.st as well,” thought he, “but .still he is a most 
wonderful man.” The soldier had now^ quite as much money as he 
w'anted, but he knew not how to spend it properly; he wasted it or 
gave it away, till as time went on he w'as again almost penniless. At last 
he arrived at a city where he heard that the king s daughter had just 
died. “Hello,” thougnt he, “here is an opportunity: I know how to re- 
store her to life, and they will pay me something worth having this 
time.” So he wTiit to the king and told him that he could restore his 
daughter to life. 

Now the king had heard of the discharged soldier who had lately 
given new life to a princc.ss, and he thought Brother Frolick was the 
m.^n, still as he was not quite sure, he asked him first for his opinion, 
and whether he would venture if the princess was really dead. 

'I'he soldier had no fear, so he ordered the bath to be filled with hot 
water, and went into the room with the dead princess alone. Then he 
stripped her of her clothes, placed her in the bath, and said, as he sup- 
posed, the words which Brother Peter had .said, but the dead body 
did not move, although he repealed the words three times. He now be- 
gan to feel alarmed, and cried out in angry tones: “Stand up, will you, 
or you will get w^hat you dm’t expect.” 

At this moment the saint appeared in his former shape as a dis- 
charged soldier, and entered the room through the window. 

“You foolish man,” he cried, “how can you raise the dead to Ine? I 
will help you this time, but don’t attempt it again.” 
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Tbereupon he pronounced the magic words, and immediately the 
princess rose and stood on her feet, and was as well and strong as ever. 
Then the saint went away through the window, the maids were sent for 
to dress the princess in her royal robes, and then the soldier led her 
to her father. He knew, however, that he was not free to ask for a 
reward, for Peter had forbidden him to take anything, and therefore 
when the king asked him what he would have, he said he would take 
nothing, although he wanted it so much through extravagance and folly. 
Yet the king ordered his ^knapsack to be filled with gold, and with many 
thanks he took his departure. 

Outside near the castle gate he met the saint, who said to him: “See 
now, I forbade you to take anything, and yet you have received a knap- 
sack full of gold.” 

“What could I do,” he replied, “when they would put it in for me?” 

“Then I can only tell you,” was the reply, “that if you get into trou- 
ble a second time by undertaking what you cannot perform, it will be 
worse for you.” 

“All right, brother; I don’t care, now I have the gold, and I shall not 
care about putting dead people into a bath again after this.” 

“Ah,” said the saint, “your gold will not last long. However, if you do 
not after this go into unlawful paths, I will give to your knapsack the 
power of containing in itself whatever you may wish for. And now 
farewell, you will see me no more.” 

“Good-bye,” said the soldier, as he turned away. “Well,” he thought, 
“I am glad that he is gone; he is a wonderful fellow, no doubt, but 1 am 
better without him for a companion.” 

Of the wonderful power with which he had endowed his knapsack 
Brother Frolick never thought then. 

He went on his way with his gold from place to place, and spent and 
wasted it as he did before, and at last he had nothing left but four kreut- 
zers. With this sum he entered an inn by the roadside, and felt that 
the money must go, so he spent three kreutzers in wine, and one in 
bread. 

As he sat eating his bread and drinking his wine, the fragrant smell 
of roast goose reached his nose. Brother Frolick looked round and 
peeped about, and at last saw that the landlady had two geese roasting 
in the oven. 

Then he suddenly remembered what his old comrade had said, that 
whatever he wished for he would find in his knapsack. “Aha,” he said to 
himself, “then I must wish for the geese to be there.” Then he went out, 
and before the door he said, “I wish that the two geese roasting in the 
oven were in my knapsack.” When he had said this he took it off, 
peeped in, and there they both lay. “Ahl” he exclaimed, “this is all 
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right; 1 aift a tnighty fellow after all,” and going farther into a 
meadow, sat down to enjoy his good fare. 

Just M he had finished eating one goose, two farmhands came by, and 
when they saw the remaining goose, they stood still and looked at it 
with hungry eyes. “Well,” thought Brother FroUck, “one is enough for 
me. So he beckoned the workers nearer, and said, “Here, take thi<^ 
goose, and drink my health as you eat it.” 

They thanked him and went away quickly to the inn, bought some 
wine and bread, and then unpacked the goose which had been given 
them, and began to eat it. 

The landlady, when she saw it, weilt to her husband, and said, 
“Those two are eating goose, just see if one of ours is gone from the 

oven.V 

The landlord ran to look, and found the oven empty. “You thieves!” 
he exclaimed, running out to them, “where did you get roast goose to 
eat? Tell me instantly, or I will give you a taste of green hazel juice!” 

“We are not thieves,” they cried; “a discharged soldier gave us this 
goose yonder in the meadow.” 

“You are not going to make me believe that,” cried the landlord; 
“that soldier has been here, and a most re.spectable fellow he is; 1 
watched him when he left the house and he had nothing with him then. 
No; you are the thieves, and shall pay for the goose.” But as they could 
not pay for it, he took stick and thrashed them out of the house. 

Quite ignorant of all this, Brother Frolick went on his way, till he 
came to a place where stood a beautiful castle, and not far from it, a 
large but mean-looking inn. The soldier went up to the inn and asked 
for a night's lodging. But the landlord said. “There is no room here; 
the hou.se is full of noble guests.” 

“1 wonder at that,” said Brother Frolick, “why should they come 
here instead of going to that beautiful castle yonder?” 

“Ah. yes,” said the landlord, “many have thought as you do; they 
have gone to spend a night at the castle, but they have never returned 
alive. None are allowed to remain,” .said the landlord, “who do not go 
in on their heads.” 

“I am not likely to walk in on my head,” said the soldier; “but now, 
landlord, let me take something with me to eat and drink, and Til go.” 

So the landlord brought him a good supper to take with him, and 
then Brother Frolick set out to go to the castle. On arriving, he first sat 
down and ate with great relish, and when he began to feel sleepy, laid 
himself on the ground, for there was no bed, and was soon asleep. 

In the night, however, he was wakened by a terrible noise, and when 
he roused himself he saw nine hideous imps in the room, dancing 
round a pole, which they held in their hands. “Dance away,” he cried. 
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long as you will, but don’t come near me.” The imps, however, dis- 
regarded his orders; nearer and nearer they approached as they danced, 
till one of them trod on his face, with his heavy foot. “Keep away, you 
wretches,” he cried, but still they came nearer. Then Brother Frolick 
grew angry, he started up, seized a chair, and struck out right and left. 
But nine imps against one soldier is rather too much, and if he struck 
one before him, another behind would pull his hair most unmercifully. 
“You demons,” he cried suddenly, “I’ll take care of you; wait a bit — 
now then, all nine of you into my knapsack.” Whisk! and they were all 
in; quick as lightning he fastened the bag and threw it into a corner. 

Then all was quiet, and Brother Frolick laid himself down again and 
slept till broad daylight, when the arrival of the landlord of the inn 
and the nobleman, to whom the castle belonged, woke him. They were 
astonished to find him alive and full of spirits, and said to him, “Have 
you not seen any ghosts during the night, and did they not try to hurt 
you?” 

“Well,- not very much,” answered Brother Frolick. “I have them all 
nine quite safe in my knapsack there,” and he pointed to the corner. 
“You can dwell in your castle in peace now,” he said to the nobleman. 
“They will never trouble you again.” 

The nobleman thanked the soldier and loaded him with presents; 
he also begged him to remain in his service, and promised to take 
care of him for the remainder of his life. 

But the soldier said, “No; I have a roving disposition; I could 
never rest in one place. I will go and travel farther.” 

Then Brother Frolick went to a smith’s, and laying the knapsack 
containing the imps on the anvil, asked the smith and his man to strike 
it with -their great hamnttrs, with all their strength. The imps set up a 
loud screech, and when at last all was quiet, the knapsack was opened. 
Eight of them were found quite dead, but the ninth, who had laid him- 
self in a fold, was still living. He slipped out when the knapsack was 
opened and escaped. 


THE FOX AND THE GEESE 


A FOX CAME once to a meadow, where a herd of fine fat geese were 
enjoying themselves. “Ah,” he said, laughing, “I am just in time. 
They are so close together that I can come and fetch them one after an- 
other easily.” 
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The geese, when they saw him, began to cackle with fear, sprung up, 
and, with much complaining and murmuring, begged for their lives. 

The fox, however, would not listen, and said, “There is no hope of 
mercy — you must die.” 

At last one of them took heart, and said: “It would be very hard for 
us poor geese to lose our young, fresh lives so suddenly as this; but if 
you will grant us only one favor, afterwards we will place ourselves in 
a row, so that you may choose the fattest and best.” 

“And what is this favor?” asked the fox. 

“Why, that we may have one hour to pray in before we die.” 

“Well, that is only fair,” replied the fox; “it is a harmless request. 
Pray away, then, and I will wait for you.” 

Immediately they placed themselves in a row, and began to pray 
after their own fashion, which, however, was a most deafening and 
alarming cackle. In fact they were praying for their lives, and so effica- 
ciously that they were heard at the farm, and long before the hour had 
ended, the master and his servants appeared in the field to discover 
what was the matter, and the fox, in a terrible fright, quickly made his 
escape, not, however, without being seen. 

“We must hunt that fox tomorrow,” said the master, as they drove 
the geese home to sale quarters. And so the cunning fox was outwitted 
by a goose. 


THE FAIRIES’ TWO GIFTS 


I N OLDEN TIMES, whcn fairies lived on earth in the forms of human 
beings, a good fairy, once wandering for some distance, became 
tired, and night came on before she could find shelter. At last she saw 
before her two hou.ses just opposite each other — one large and beauti- 
ful, which belonged to a rich man; the other, small and mean in ap- 
pearance, w’as owned by a poor peasant. 

The fairy thought, “I shall not be much trouble to the rich man, if 
he gives me .shelter.” So she went up to the door of the beautiful house, 
and knocked. At the sound, the rich man opened a window, and asked 
the stranger what she wanted. “I beg you to give me a night’s lodg. 
ing,” she replied. 

Then the owner of the beautiful house looked at the wanderer fron* 
head to foot, and he saw that she was dressed in mean and ..*gged 
clothes, but he could not see how much gold she had in her pocket. So 
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h€ Aook his head, and said, “1 cannot take you in; my rooms are full 
of valuable things, and if I were to admit into my house every one 
who knocks at my door, I should soon have to take the beggar’s staff 
myself. You must seek for what you want elsewhere.” Then he shut 
down the window, and left the good fairy standing outside. 

She turned her back upon the grand house and went across to the 
other. Scarcely had she knocked when the poor man came and opened 
the door, and begged the wanderer to enter. ‘^You must remain all night 
with us,” he said: ^Tt i^ already quite dark, and you cannot attempt to 
go farther.” 

The fairy was so pleased with this reception that she stepped in, and 
the wife of the poor man came forward to welcome her, and led her in 
and told her to make herself quite comfortable. “We have not much,” 
she said, “but what there is, we will give you with all our hearts.” 

She placed the potatoes on the fire, and while they were cooking, 
milked the goat, that the visitor might have a little milk. As soon as 
the cloth was laid, the fairy seated herself at the table and ate with 
them, and the poor fare tasted good, because it was partaken amid con- 
tentment and peace. 

After they had finished, and bedtime came, the wife called her hus- 
band away privately and .said: “Dear husband, let us for tonight make 
up a straw bed for ourselves that the traveler may lie in our bed and 
rest; after walking the whole day she must be tired.” 

“With all my heart,” he replied, “I will go and ask her to do so.” 

The good fairy, however, would not at first consent to accept this 
kind offer, but they were so earnest in their reque.st that at length she 
could not refuse. The poor man and his wife, therefore, slept on their 
bed of ‘Straw, and the fahy rested comfortably in the bed. 

In the morning, when she rose, she found the wife cooking an early 
breakfast for her of the best they had. The fairy again took her place 
at the table, the sun shone brightly into the room, and the faces of the 
poor people wore such a happy, contented expression that she was 
sorry to leave them. 

As she rose to go she wished them farewell, and thanked them for 
their hospitality. But at the door, she turned and said: “As you have 
been so kind and compassionate to me when you thought I was poor 
and in need, therefore I will show you that I have power to reward you. 
Three times shall your wish be granted you.” 

“What greater blessings can I wish for,” said the husband, “but 
that we two, as long as we live, may be healthy and strong, and that we 
may always have our simple daily wants provided for? I cannot think 
of a third wish.” 

“Would you not like a hew house instead of this old one?” she asked. 
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**0h, yes,” they both cried, “if we have these three wishes granted, 
we shall want nothing more.” 

Then the fairy changed the old house into a new one, and promis- 
ing them the fulfilment of their other wishes, went her way. About 
noon the owner of the fine house happened to look out of his window, 
and saw with surprise across from him a pretty new cottage with red 
tiles, on the spot where the old house once stood. He stared at it for 
some time, and at last called his wife, and said to her: “Tell me how 
this can have happened: yesterday, there stood an old wretched-looking 
hut; today, this beautiful new cottage. Run over, and ask how it has 
all come about.” 

The wife went over to ask the poor man to explain this wonderful 
changg^. “Yesterday evening,” he said, came a poor traveler to our door 
and begged for a night’s lodging. She was very poorly clad, but we gave 
her all we had, and our bed. This morning when she left us she offered 
to grant us the fulfilment of three wishes. We wished for continued 
health and our daily food as the greatest blessings, and at last She 
changed our old hut into this new and beautiful cottage.” 

On hearing this, the rich man’s wife ran hastily back, and related to 
her husband vV'hat she had heard. “I could tear and beat myself to 
pieces,” he exclaimed. * Oh, if I had only known! That stranger came 
here first, such a shabby-looking woman she was, and begged me te 
give her a night’s lodging, but T refused her.” 

“Never mind,” sai h'u^ wife; “now make haste, get on your horse 
and ride after this woman; if you can but overtake her you can ask her 
to grant you three wishes also.” 

The rich man followed this good advice, saddled his horse, rode after 
the traveler, and at last overtook her. He spoke to her then most gently 
and kindly, and hoped that she would not take it amiss that he had 
not admitted her the evening before. “I as.sure you,” he said, “I was 
only looking for the key of the house door, and in the meantime you 
went away; if 3'ou should pa.ss our way again you must stay with us.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “1 will do so, if I ever pass 3^our house again.” 

Then the rich man asked the poor woman if she would not grant him 
three wishes as well as his neighbor. “I would grant you this will- 
ingly,” replied the fairy, “but I do not think it would be good for you; 
you have nothing to wish for.” 

The rich man replied that he could easily find something to wish for 
that would bring him good fortune, if he only knew that his wishes 
would be accomplished. 

“Very well then,” replied the fairy, “ride home, and whatever j our 
three wishes are shall be granted.” 

The rich man had obtained his desire, and he rode homewards think- 
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ing deeply of what the wishes should be. As he thus thought, he allowed 
the bridle to hang so loosely that his horse began to caper and dance 
about till his thoughts were all so scattered, that he could not collect 
them again. He struck the horse and said, ^‘Be quiet, Bess,” but the 
animal pranced and reared till he was nearly thrown off. At last he 
became angry, and cried out, “What do you mean by it? I wish your 
neck was broken.” 

No sooner had he spoken the words than his horse fell under him, 
and lay dead and motionless, and so was his first wish fulfilled. As he 
was by nature avaricious, he would not leave the saddle and bridle be- 
hind him, so he cut the straps, hung them on his back, and prepared to 
walk home, as he was now obliged to do on foot. “We have still two 
wishes remaining,” he said, and comforted himself with the thought. 

As he now walked along through the hot sand with the burning 
noonday sun shining brightly upon him he became fretful with the 
heat and fatigue. The saddle dragged him back, and seemed ready to 
fall, and he could not decide what to wish for. “If I were to wish for 
all the riches and treasures in the world,” he said to himself, “what 
^ou\d be the use? I should not know which to choose. I will contrive, 
lowever, that w’hen I have gained my two wishes, I shall have nothing 
rise left to wish for.” Then he sighed, and said, “If I were only like 
the Bavarian peasant, who had three wishes offered him. First he 
wished for a draught of beer. The second time for as much beer as 
he could drink, and the third time for a whole cask. Each time he 
thought he had gained what he wanted, but afterwards it seemed to 
him as nothing.” 

Presently, there came to him a thought of how happy his wife miust 
be, sitting in their cool, room at home, and enjoying something very 
nice. It vexed him so much not to be there with her, that, without a 
thought of the consequences, he exclaimed, “Ah! I wish this heavy 
saddle would slip from my back, and that she was sitting upon it, not 
able to move.” . 

As the last word fell from his lips, the saddle and bridle vanished, 
and he became aware that his second wish w^as fulfilled. 

Heated as he became at this thought, he yet ran home, for he 
wanted to sit alone in his chamber, and think of something great for 
his last wish. But when he opened the room door there sat his wife on 
the saddle, screaming and lamenting that she was fixed, and could 
not get down. 

“Make yourself quite happy,” he said. “I can wish for all the riches 
in the world to be ours; and my wish will be accomplished if you will 
only remain sitting there.” 

“But,” she replied, angrily, “you «5*iinid thing, what would be the 
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of aH the riches in the world to me if I am obliged to sit always on 
this saddle? No, no, you wished me here, and now you must wish me off 
again.” 

He was obliged, therefore, much against his will, to utter as his third 
wish that his wife might be set free, and able to alight from the saddle, 
and the wish was immediately granted. 

The rich and selfish man had, therefore, no other result from his 
three wishes than anger, vexation, trouble, hard words from his wife, 
and the loss of his horse. The poor man, who was charitable and kind to 
others, had gained happiness and contentment for the rest of his days. 


THE MAN IN THE BEAR’S SKIN 


T here was once a young fellow who enlisted as a soldier; he was 
brave and courageous, and always foremost in the thick of the bat 
tie. As long as the war continued he got on very well; but when peace 
was prodaim'jsi, he received his discharge, and the captain told him he 
might go as soon as he j^leased. 

He had, however, no home to go to, for his parents were dead; so at 
last he thought he would try his brothers, and ask them to give him a 
home till war broke ' at again. 

But his brothers were hardhearted, and said, “What could we do 
with you here? You are not fit to hel}) us, so you had better try to pro- 
vide for yourself.” 

The soldier had nothing of his own but his gun, so he placed it on 
his shoulder, and went out into the world to sr ek for a living. 

After walking .some distance, he came to a heath, on which only a few 
trees were to be seen, and these grew in a circle. So, feeling very sor- 
rowful, he sat down under the trees, and began to reflect upon hLs 
fate. “I have no money,” he said to himself; “I have never learned any- 
thing but soldiering, and now peace is pi ^claimed, I am not wanted. 1 
can see that there is nothing before ne but starvation.” 

At that moment he heard a rustling sound, and looking round, he saw 
a strange man standing before him; he wore a green coat, and looked 
rather stately, but had a vc y ugly cloven foot. ‘T know very well what 
you want,” said he to the soldier, “and money and possessions you shall 
have, as much as you can spend, however extravagant you may be But 
I must discover first whether you are a coward, that my money may 
not be thrown away.” 
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.“A soldier and afraidi Who can put those two words together?” he 
/eplied. “You can try me if you like.” 

“Willingly,” answered the man; “now just look behind you.” 

The soldier turned and saw an immense bear, who was growling, and 
trotting towards him. “Oho,” cried the soldier; “I will tickle your 
nose for you presently, my friend, and stop your growling”; and, raising 
his gun, he ^ot the bear in the head so surely that he fell all of a 
heap on the ground, and moved no more. 

“I see clearly,” said the stranger, “that you are not wanting in cour- 
age; but there is one more condition you must agree to.” 

“If it does not harm me in the future,” replied the soldier, who well 
knew whom he was talking to, “I don’t care what I promise to do.” 

“You can tell for yourself whether the conditions are likely to in- 
jure you in the future,” was the reply; “they are these: you must nei- 
ther wash yourself, nor comb your hair, nor cut your nails or beard, nor 
say your prayers for the next seven years, and I will give you this coat 
and cloak, which you must wear the whole time. Should you die dur- 
ing the Seven years, you are mine; but if you live beyond that time, 
you will be rich and independent for the rest of your life.” 

The soldier sat for some minutes thinking of the great poverty in 
which he then was, and how often he had faced death without fear, 
and at last decided to accept the stranger’s conditions. 

The wicked old demon immediately took off the green coat, and, 
offering it to the soldier said, “Whenever you have that coat on your 
back, you will find plenty of money in the pocket, if you put your hand 
in it.” Then he pulled off the skin of the dead bear, and giving it to 
him, said, “This is to be used by you as a cloak and a bed, you must 
not, for the whole seven years, dare to sleep in any other bed, nor to 
wear atiy other cloak, and on this account you shall be called ‘Bear- 
skin.’ ” Having said this, the stranger vanished. 

The soldier immediately put on the coat, and, putting his hands in 
the pockets, found that the money was a reality. Then he hung the 
bearskin on his shoulders, and went out into the world rejoicing in his 
good fortune, and buying all he wished for with his money. 

For the first year, his unwashed face, his uncombed and uncut hair 
and beard did not disfigure him so very much; but during the second 
year he began to look like ..a monster. The hair covered the whole of 
his face, his beard looked like a piece of coarse blanket, his fingers had 
claws instead of nails, and his face was so covered with dirt that if 
mustard and cress had been sown there, it would have grown on it. 

Those who saw him for the first time always ran away; but wherever 
he went he gave money to the poor, and therefore they all prayed that 
he might live for the seven years, and as he paid well for a night’s lodg- 
ing, on all occasions, he was always sure of a shelter. 
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In the fourth year he came to an inn, but the landlord on seeing him 
would not take him in, nor even let him sleep in the stables, for he 
thought such a monster would frighten the horses. 

However, when Bearskin put his hand in his pocket and pulled out 
a handful of gold pieces, the landlord began to soften, and gave him a 
room in one of the outbuildings, but he made him promise that he would 
not allow himself to be seen, for fear of getting the house into bad 
repute. 

In the evening, when Bearskin was sitting by himself, and wishing 
that the seven years were over, he heard in an adjoining room loud lam- 
entations. The soldier had a pitying heart, so he opened the door, and 
saw an old man with his hands clasped over his head and weeping bit- 
terly 

Bearskin advanced towards him, but the old man sprang up to run 
away. When, however, he heard a kind, human voice speaking to him in 
friendly tones, he was inclined to remain; and the soldier's soothing 
words at last encouraged him to disclose the cause of his grief. His prop- 
erty, he said, had dwindled away by degrees, and now his daughters 
must starve. had not, he said, even money enough to pay the land- 
lord, and sup| 5 o.seu he should be sent to prison. 

^Tf you have no other trouble,” replied Bearskin, ‘T can help you, 
for 1 have plenty of mone}'.” Then he sent for the landlord, paid the old 
man s bill, and gave him n purse full of gold to put in his pocket. 

When the old man found himself so quickly relieved from his present 
anxieties, he knew not how sufficiently to express his thanks. But at 
length he thought of his daughters, “("ome home with me,” he said, “I 
will introduce you to my three daughters; they are wonders of beauty, 
and you shall have one of them, if you like, for a wife. When they 
hear all you have done for me, they will nut refuse you. \'ou are cer- 
tainly a strange-looking man, but that is easily got over.” 

Bearskin was very much pleased with this invitation, and went home 
with the old man quite readily. No sooner, however, did the eldest 
daughter catch sight of him, than with a scream of terror she rushed 
away. The second stood still and looked at him from head to foot. 

“How could T accept such a man ^'or a husband?” she said; “why he 
has not the slightest resemblance to a human being. Why the grizzly 
bear w’ho came to see us once, and called himself a man, pleased me 
much better; for he did wrir a Hussar’s cap and white gloves. If he 
were only ugly I might get used to him, but not as he is.” 

The youngest, however, spoke gently, and said, “Dear father, that 
must be a good man, if he has helped you so generously out ol 3 'our 
trouble; and if you have promised him a bride, you must keep youi 
word.” 

It was a pity that Bearskin’s face was so covered with dirt and 
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hdir, or she would have seen how happy he looked at these words. 
However, he took a ring from his finger, broke it in half, gave her one 
half, and kept the other for himself. On one half he wrote her name, 
and on the other his own, and begging her to take care of it, he said, 
“For three years longer I must travel about, but at the end of that time 
I will return; if I do not you will be free, for I shall be dead. But pray 
to God every day that my life may be preserved.” Then he said fare- 
well, and left her. 

After he was gone, the bride dressed herself in black, and when she 
thought of her bridegroom the tears would come into her eyes. To 
her sisters it was a great amusement, and they did nothing but mock 
and jeer her about her lover. “You must pay attention to the manner 
in which he takes your hand,” said the eldest, “for his claws may be 
sharp.” 

“And take care,” said the other, “that he does not eat you up if you 
please him, for bears are fond of sweet things.” 

“Ah, yes,” continued the eldest; “and you must always do as he 
pleases, or he will growl at you.” 

“Well,” said her sister, “we shall have a merry wedding at all 
events, for bears are noted for their dancing.” The bride kept silence, 
and her sisters soon found that they could not make her angry with 
anything they said to her. 

Meanwhile, Bearskin was traveling about from one place to another, 
doing good on every opportunity, and relieving the poor and afflicted 
with the greatest sympathy. So that he had many to pray for him, that 
he might live long. 

The last day of the seventh year dawned, and Bearskin went out to 
the heath and seated hiiliself under the trees which grew in a circle. He 
did not wait long, for with a ru.sh of wind came the demon who had 
appeared to him just seven years before, and looked at him with a most 
ill-tempered and disappointed face. He threw down the soldier’s own 
coat, and asked him for his green coat and bearskin cloak. 

“Stop a bit,” said the soldier, “j^ou are going too fast ; you must wash 
me first.” 

So the demon was obliged, whether he liked it or not, to fetch water 
and wash and shave the soldier, and afterwards to comb his hair and 
cut his nails. When this was done, the brave soldier looked himself 
again, and, indeed, much handsomer than before. 

As soon as his unpleasant companion had happily left him, he rose 
with a light heart, and went to the town, bought a magnificent velvet 
suit, and seated himself in a carriage drawn by four splendid white 
horses, and drove to the house of his bride. No one recognized him. 
The merchant took him for a nobleman or a field-officer, and led him 
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into the room where his three daughters sat. He was obliged to yield 
to the request of the two eldest, that he would sit between them at din- 
ner. They helped him to wine, and placed all the choicest dishes be- 
fore him^ while they thought they had never seen such a handsome 
man before. 

The bride, who sat opposite to him, in her black dress, with down- 
cast eyes, did not utter a word. At last, when they were alone, the father 
asked the soldier if he would like to marry either of his daughters. 
On hearing of this, the two eldest ran away to their rooms to change 
their dresses; and both arrayed themselves in the gayest attire they 
possessed, for each fancied she would be the chosen one in preference 
to her sister. 

Meanwhile the stranger found himself alone with his bride, and tak- 
ing out the half of the ring which he had kept, from his pocket, he 
threw it into a glass of wine which stood on the table, and presented it 
to her. As she took it she saw at the bottom of the glass the half of the 
ring. With a beating heart she lifted a ribbon which hung round her 
neck, from which the other half was suspended. She placed the two 
halves together and found that they exactly joined. 

Then the soldier, looking fondly at her, exclaimed, “I am your bride- 
groom, whom you once knew as Bearskin. Through the mercy of 
heaven I have recovered my natural shape, and am made free from the 
evil power which cau'^ed me 10 be so disfigured.^* Then he went over 
to her, took her in his arms, and kissed her fondly. 

Just at this moment the sisters entered the room in full dress; but 
when they di.scovered that this handsome young soldier belonged to 
their sister, and heard that he was the man they had laughed at who 
\ras called “Bearskin,” they were so overcome with rage and vexation 
that one went and drowned herself in the well, and the other hung her- 
self on a tree in the garden. 

In the evening there was a knock at the door, and when the bride- 
elect opened it there was a strange man in a green coat, and he said to 
her, “See, now, I have lost one, but I have gained two instead.” 


THE LADY AND THE LION 


T here was once a man who had to take a long journey, and when 
he was saying good-bye to his daughters he asked what he should 
bring back to them. 
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*The eldest wanted pearls, the second diamonds, but the third said, 
^^Dear father, I should like a singing, soaring lark.” 

The father said, ‘‘Very well, if I can manage it you shall have it.” 
And he kissed all three and set off. He bought pearls and diamonds 
for the two eldest, but he had searched everywhere in vain for the sing- 
ing, soaring lark, and this worried him for his youngest daughter was his 
favorite child. 

Once his way led through a wood, in the midst of which was a splendid 
castle. Near it stood a tree, and right up at the top he saw a lark singing 
and soaring. 

“Ah,” he said, “I have come across you in the nick of time.” And he 
called to his servant to dismount and catch the little creature. But as 
he approached the tree, a lion sprang out from underneath and shook 
himself and roared so that the leaves on the tree trembled. “Who dares 
to steal my lark?” said he. “I will eat up the thief.” 

Then the man said, “I didn’t know that the bird was yours. I will 
make up for my fault by paying a heavy ransom. Only spare my life.” 

But the lion said, “Nothing can save you, unless you promise to give 
me whatever first meets you when you get home. If you consent, I will 
give you your life and the bird into the bargain.” 

But the man hesitated and said, “Suppose my youngest and favorite 
daughter were to come running to meet me when I go home!” 

But the servant was afraid and said, “Your daughter will not neces- 
sarily be the first to come to meet you. It might just as well be a cat 
or a dog.” 

So the man let himself be persuaded, took the lark, and promised to 
the lion for his own whatever first met him on his return home. When 
he reached home and entered his house, the first person who met him 
was none other than his youngest daughter. She came running up and 
kissed and caressed him, and when she saw that he had brought the 
singing, soaring lark she was beside herself with joy. 

But her father could not rejoice. He began to cry and said, “My dear 
child, it has cost me dear for I have had to promise you to a lion. He 
will tear you in pieces when he has you in his power.” And he told her 
all that had happened and begged her not to go, come what might. 

But she consoled him, saying, “Dear father, what you have promised 
must be performed. I will gb, and I will soon soften the lion’s heart so 
that I shall come back safe and sound.” The next morning the way was 
shown to her, and she said good-bye and went confidently into the forest. 

Now the lion was an enchanted prince, who was a lion by day, and all 
his followers were lions too. But by night they reassumed their human 
form. On her arrival she was kindly received and conducted to the castle. 
When night fell, the lion burned into a handsome man, and their wed- 
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ding was celebrated with due magnificence. They lived happily together,' 
sitting up at night and sleeping by day. 

One day he came to her and said, “Tomorrow there is a festival at 
your father’s house to celebrate your eldest sister’s wedding. If you 
would like to go my lions shall escort you.” 

She answered that she was very eager to see her father again, so she 
went away accompanied by the lions. 

There was great rejoicing on her coming, for they all thought that she 
had been torn to pieces and had long been dead. But she told them what 
a handsome husband she had and how well she fared, and she stayed 
with them as long as the wedding festivities lasted. Then she went back 
again into the wood. 

Whfn the second daughter married and the youngest was again in- 
vited to the wedding, she said to the lion, “7'his time I will not go alone. 
You must come too.” 

But the lion said it would be too dangerous, for if a gleam of light 
touched him he would be changed into a dove and would have to fly 
about for seven years. 

“Ah,” said she, “only go with me, and I will protect you and keep 
off every ray of light.” 

So they went away together and took their little child with them too. 
They had a hall built with such thick walls that no ray could penetrate, 
and thither the lion was to retire when the wedding torches were kindled. 
But the door was nr.ade of fresh wood which .split and caused a little 
crack which no one noticed. 

Now the wedding was celebrated with great splendor. But when the 
procession came back from church with a large number of torches and 
lights, a ray of light no broader than a hair fell upon the Prince, and 
the minute this ray touched him he w’as changed. And when his wife 
came in and looked for him, .she saw nothing but a white dove sitting 
there. 

The dove said to her, “For .seven years I must fly about the world. 
Every seventh step I will let fall a drop of blood, and a white feather 
which will show you the way. If you vdll follow the track you can 
free me.” 

Thereupon the dove flew out of the door. She followed it, and every 
seventh step it let fall a drop of blood and a little white feather to show 
her the way. So she wandered about the world, and never rested till the 
seven years were nearly passed. Then she rejoiced, thinking that she 
would soon be free of her troubles, but she was still far from release. 
One day as they were journeying on in the accustomed way, the i'* ther 
and the drop of blood ceased falling, and when she looked up the dove 
had vanished. 
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*‘'Man cannot help me,” she thought. So Ae climbed up to the sun 
and said to it, ‘^You shine upon all the valleys and mountain peaks. 
Have you not seen a white dove flying by?” 

“No,” said the sun, “I have not seen one, but I will give you a little 
casket Open it when you are in need.” 

She thanked the sun and went on till night, when the moon shone out. 
“You shine all night,” she said, “over field and forest. Have you seen a 
white dove flying by?” 

“No,” answered the moon, “I have seen none, but here is an egg. 
Break it when you are in great need.” 

She thanked the moon and went on till the night wind blew upon her. 
“You blow simong all the trees and leaves. Have not you seen a white 
dove?” she asked. 

“No,” said the night wind, “I have not seen one, but I will ask the 
other three winds, who may perhaps have seen it.” 

The east wind and the west wind came, but they had seen no dove. 
Only the south wind said, “I have seen the white dove. It has flown 
away to the Red Sea, where it has again become a lion, since the seven 
years are over. And the lion is ever fighting with a dragon who is an 
enchanted princess.” 

Then the night wind said, “I will advise you. Go to the Red Sea. You 
will find tall reeds growing on the right bank. Count them and cut down 
the eleventh. Strike the dragon with it and then the lion wdll be able to 
master it, and both will regain human shape. Next, look round and you 
will see the winged griffin who dw^ells by the Red Sea. Leap upon its 
back with your beloved and it will carry you across the sea. Here is a 
nut: drop it when you come to mid-ocean. It will open immediately 
and a tajl nut tree will grow up out of the water, on w’^hich the griffin 
will settle. Could it not rest, it would not be strong enough to carry you 
across. If you forget to drop the nut, it will let you fall into the sea.” 

Then she journeyed on and found everything as the night wind had 
said. She counted the reeds by the sea and cut off the eleventh, struck 
the dragon with it, and the lion mastered it. Immediately both regained 
human form. But when the Princess who had been a dragon was free 
from enchantment, she took the Prince in her arms, seated herself on 
the griffin’s back, and carried him off. And the poor wanderer, again for- 
saken, sat down and cried. At last she took courage and said to herself, 
“Wherever the winds blow I will go, and as long as cocks crow I will 
search till I find him.” 

So she went on a long, long way till she came to the castle where the 
Prince and Princess were living. There she heard that there was to be a 
festival to celebrate their wedding. Then she said to herself, “Heaven 
help me,” and she opened the casket which the sun had given her. Inside 
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it was a dress, as brilliant as the sun itself. She took it out, put it on, 
and went into the castle, where everyone, including the bride, looked at 
her with amazement. The dress pleased the bride so much that she asked 
if it was to be bought. 

‘‘Not with gold or goods,” she answered, “but with flesh and blood.” 

The bride asked what she meant and she answered, “Let me speak 
with the bridegroom in his chamber tonight.” 

The bride refused. However, she wanted the dress so much that at 
last she consented, but the chamberlain was ordered to give the Prince 
a sleeping draught. 

At night, when the Prince was asleep, she was taken to his room. She 
sat down and said, “For seven years I have followed you. I have been 
to the sun and the moon and the four winds to look for you. I have 
helped you against the dragon, and will you now quite forget me?” 

But the Prince slept so soundly that he thought it was only the rus- 
tling of the wind among the pine trees. When morning came, she was 
taken away and had to give up the dress. And as it had not helped her 
she was very sad and went into a meadow and cried. While sitting there, 
she remembered the egg which the moon had given her. She broke it 
open and out ,:anio a hen and twelve chickens all of gold, who ran about 
chirping and then crept back under their mother’s wings. A prettier .sight 
could not be seen. 

She got up and drove them about the meadow, till the bride saw them 
from the window. Th chickens pleased her so much that she asked if 
they were for sale. “Not for gold and goods, but for flesh and blood. 
Let me speak with the bridegroom in his chamber once more.” 

The bride said “Yes," intending to deceive her as before, but when 
the Prince went to his room he asked the chamberlain what all the mur- 
muring and rustling in the night meant. Then the chamberlain told him 
how' he had been ordered to give him a sleeping draught because a poor 
girl had been concealed in his room, and that night he was to do the 
same again. 

“Pour out the drink and put it near my bed,” said the Prince. 

At night she was brought in again. And when she began to relate her 
sad fortunes he recognized the voice of his dear wife, sprang up, and 
said, “Now I am really free for the first time. All has been as a dream, 
for the foreign princess cast a spell over me so that I was forced to for- 
get you. But heaven in a happy hor.r has taken away my blindness.” 

Then they both stole out of the castle, for they feared the Princess’ 
father, because he was a sorcerer. They mounted the griffin, who bore 
them over the Red Sea, and when they got to mid-ocean she dron ^ed 
the nut. On the spot a fine nut tree sprang up, on which the bird rested. 
Then it took them home, where they found their child grown tall and 
beautiful, and they lived happily till the end. 



THE PEASANT’S CLEVER DAUGHTER 


T Ihebe was once a peasant who was very poor; he had a small 
bouse, but no land in which to grow corn or vegetables. The 
peasant had an only daughter, and she said one day to her father, “I 
am sure if the king knew how poor we are, he would give us a little 
piece of waste land. I shall ask somebody to tell him.” 

When the king heard how poor they were, he not only sent the peas- 
ant a piece of ground but also a small quantity of turf. The father and 
daughter dug up the ground carefully, for they wished to sow a little 
com and make the place fruitful. But while they were digging and turn- 
ing up the earth, they found a piece of pure gold. On seeing it the father 
took it up eagerly, and said to his daughter, “As the king has been so 
kind as to give us the field, we ought to send him this piece of gold.” 

But the maiden was not willing for her father to do so. “Father,” she 
said, “if we speak of this we shall have to work for nothing, and give up 
all we find in future, therefore we had better keep silent.” 

He would not listen, however, to her advice, but took up the piece of 
gold, carried it to the king, told him where he had found it, and asked 
If he would accept it as a token of his respect and gratitude. The king 
took the gold in his hand and a.sked him if he had not found more. 
The peasant replied truthfully “No.” But he was not believed. “I must 
have the whole of the gold,” said the king, “it is not likely you would 
bring me all you have found, so go and fetch it.” 

In vain the peasant assured the king that he had found no more; it 
was as if he spoke to t)ie wind, and at last the poor honest fellow was 
placed in jail and told that he must remain there till he gave up the 
rest of the treasure. The servants were told to take him bread and water 
every day, which were all the provisions allowed to prisoners, but 
he would neither eat nor drink, and was constantly crying out, “Oh, 
that I had listened to my daughter! Oh, that I had listened to my 
daughter!” 

Then the servants went to the king and told him what the prisoner 
was always crying out, and that he would neither eat nor drink. So 
the king sent for him and asked him what his daughter had said which 
he wished he had listened to. 

“She prophesi«l,” he replied, “that if I took the small piece of gold 
to the king that we should have to give up all we found afterwards.” 

“Have you such a clever daughter?” said the king. “Then send foi 
her at once that I may see her.” 

So the peasant’s daughter was oUiged to come, and the king was so 
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pleased with her that he talked to her quite pleasantly, and said: “Peo- 
ple tell me that you are very clever; I will therefore give you a riddle 
to guess, and if you solve it you shall be my wife.” 

Then she said at once that she would try. So the king said, “Come 
to me neither clothed nor naked, neither riding nor walking, neither 
on the road nor on the path; and if you can do all this I will marry 
you.” 

The maiden immediately went home, quickly stripped herself, got 
a large hank of yarn, placed herself in it, and wound it round and round 
her body till she was quite covered. Then a neighbor, for a small pay- 
ment, lent her an ass, and she tied the end of the yarn to the ass's tail, 
so that he dragged her along behind him, therefore she neither rode 
nor djove. The ass also walked so that she was dragged along in a car- 
riage-wheel rut, and only her great toe touched the ground, and thus 
she appeared before the king — neither clothed nor naked, neither rid- 
ing, walking nor driving, and neither on the road nor on the path. 

When the king saw her he said she had guessed the riddle, and ful- 
filled the contract, and therefore he was ready to make her his wife. 
Her father was immediately released from prison, and the king married 
his daughter and bestowed upon them all the nei:essary kingly honors. 

A year passed, and one day the king went out on the parade, in 
front of the castle. It happened just then that a number of peasants, of 
whom he had bought wood, stood with their wagons before the castle. 
To some of the wagons oxen were harnessed, and to others horses; 
among them was a peasant who had two horses and a young foal, and 
while they stood there the foal ran away and laid itself down between 
two oxen who were yoked in the wagon of another peasant. On this a 
dreadful quarrel arose among the peasants. The owner of the oxen said 
the foal belonged to one of his beasts, and the peasant declared it 
was the foal of one of his horses, and that it was his. The noise and the 
fighting became at last so great, that the matter was brought before the 
king, and he gave as his decision that where the foal was found lying 
there it should remain, and as that was with the oxen, therefore to the 
owner of the oxen the foal belonged, and might be taken by him. The 
other w^nt home mourning and lamenting over the loss of his foal. 
Now he had heard that the queen was very kind and gracious, although 
she had been herself a peasant. So he went to her and begged her to 
help him to get back his foa^ She readily agreed to do so, on condition 
that he would promise not to betray her. “Tomorrow morning, early,’ 
she said, “when the king goes out with the officers to relieve guard you 
place yourself in the road by which they must pass. Take witn yoc 
a fishing rod and act as if you were fishing in the ditch, which will be 
dry, but never mind, pull in your line, and jerk it up and down just 
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as if you had a bite; and if the king or anyone asks you what you are 
doing, give them the answer that I will tell you.’' 

So the next day, the peasant seated himself by the road and began 
to fish in a dry ditch. As soon as the king came by he saw him, and sent 
his attendants to ask the foolish man what he was about. The peasant, 
on being questioned by the attendant as to what he was doing, replied, 
am fishing.” 

‘‘Fishing!” he replied, “why you will get none if you fish for a year; 
there is no water.” , 

“Ah,” said the peasant, “it is quite as easy for me to get fish with- 
out water as for an ox to be the parent of a horse’s foal.” 

The attendant went back with this answer to the king. The king de- 
sired the peasant to be brought before him, and told him he was quite 
sure that he could not have thought of such an answer himself, and 
desired him instantly to tell him from whom he had it. 

But the peasant refused to admit that the answer was not his own, 
and he -was therefore taken away from the king’s presence and beaten, 
and ill-treated, and bound in fetters, till at last he was obliged to dis- 
close that the queen had told him what to say and do. 

As soon as the king returned home, he went to his wife in great anger, 
and said: “You have been false to me, and have been plotting with a 
peasant to insult me; now go back where you came from, to your peas- 
ant’s home; you shall not be my wife any longer.” 

He told her, however, to take with her from the castle whatever she 
loved best in the world, and that should be her farewell gift from him. 
“Dear husband,” she replied, “if you wish it, I will do so.” 

Then she threw her arms round his neck, kissed him, and said she 
was ready to wish him good-bye, if he would take one parting cup with 
her. Some wine, into which she had poured a sleeping draught, was 
brought, and the king drank a large cupful off at once. In a few minutes 
he sunk into a deep sleep, and then the queen, after covering him with 
a beautiful white linen cloth, called a servant, and asked him to carry 
the king out and place him in a carriage that stood at the door. The 
queen then got in and drove the king to her father’s little cottage, and 
on arriving there he was laid on the bed. The king slept for many hours, 
but -at last he awoke, and finding himself alone, exclaimed, “Where am 
I?” and called his servants, but none were there. At last his wife came 
in and approached the bed, and said: “Dear lord and king, you told me 
to take with me from the castle whatever was best and dearest; now 1 
have nothing in the world better or dearer than you, therefore I have 
brought you with me.” 

Tears welled up in the king’s eyes when he heard this. “Dearest 
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wife, ' he said, ^‘from this hour we belong to each other; you never 
leave me more.” 

So he took her back to the royal castle, she was again his dear wife, 
from whom nothing but death could divide him. 


ONE-EYE, TWO-EYES, THREE-EYES 


T here was once a woman who had three daughters, of whom the 
eldest was named **One-Eye,” because she had only one eye in 
the middle of her forehead. The second had two eyes, like other people, 
and she was called “Two-F:yes.” The youngest had three eyes, two like 
her second sister, and one in the middle of her forehead, like the eldest, 
and she bore the name of “Three-Eyes.” 

Now because little Two-Eyes looked just like other people, her 
mother and sister could not endure her. They said to her, “You are 
not better than common folks, with your two eyes, you don’t belong 
to us,” 

So they pushed her about, and threw all their old clothes to her for 
her to wear, and gave her only the pieces that were left to eat, and did 
everything that they '*otild to make her miserable. It so happened that 
little Two-Eyes was .'^cnt into the fields to take care of the goats, and 
she was often very hungry, although her sisters had as much as they 
liked to eat. So one day she seated herself on a mound in the field, and 
began to weep and cry so bitterly that two little rivulets flowed from 
her eyes. Once, in the midst of her sorrow she looked up, and saw a 
woman standing near her who said, “What are you weeping for, little 
Two-Eyes?” 

“I cannot help weeping,” she replied; “for because I have two eyes, 
like other people, my mother and sisters cannot bear me, they push me 
about from one corner to another and make me wear their old clothes, 
and give me nothing to eat but what is left, so that I am always hungry. 
Today, they gave me so little, that I am nearly starved.” 

“Dry up your tears, little Two-Eyes,” said the wise woman; “I will 
tell you something to do which will prevent you from ever being hun- 
gry again. You have only to say to your own goat — 

** 'Little goat, if you re able, 

Pray deck out my table, ^ 

and immediately there will be a pretty little table before you full of all 
sorts of good things for you to eat, as much as you like. And when you 
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have had enough, and you do not want the table any more, you need 
only say — 

" * Little goat, when you're able, 

Remove my nice table,' 

and it will vanish from your eyes.” 

Then the wise woman went away. Now, thought little Two-Eyes, “I 
will try if what she says is true, for I am very hungry,” so she said — 

“Little goat, if you're able, 

Rray deck out my table." 

The words were scarcely spoken, when a beautiful little table stood 
really before her; it had a white cloth and plates, and knives and forks, 
and silver spoons, and such a delicious dinner, smoking hot as if it had 
just come from the kitchen. Then little Two-Eyes sat dowm and said 
the shortest grace she knew — “Pray God be our guest for all time. 
Amen — ” before she allowed herself to taste anything. But oh, how she 
did enjoy her dinner, and when she had finished, she said, as the wise 
woman had taught her — 

“Little goat, when you're able. 

Remove my nice table." 

In a moment, the table and everything upon it had disappeared. “That 
is a pleasant way to keep house,” said little Two-Eyes, and felt 
quite contented and happy. In the evening, when she went home with 
the goat, she found an earthenware dish with some scraps which her 
sisters had left for her, but she did not touch them. The next morning 
she went away with the goat, leaving them behind where they had been 
placed .for her. The first and second times that she did so, the sisters 
did not notice it, but when they found it happened every day, they said 
one to the other, “There is something strange about little Two-Eyes; 
she leaves her supper every day, and all that has been put for her has 
been wasted ; she must get food somewhere else.” 

So they determined to find out the truth, and they arranged that 
when Two-Eyes took her goat to the field, One-Eye should go with her 
to take particular notice of what she did, and discover if anything was 
brought for her to eat and drink. 

So, when Two-Eyes started with her goat, One-Eye said to her, “I 
am going with you today to see if the goat gets her food properly while 
you are watching the rest.” 

But Two-Eyes knew what she had in her mind. So she drove the goat 
into the long grass, and said, “Come, One-Eye, let us sit down here 
and rest, and I will sing to you.” 

One-Eye seated herself*, and, not being accustomed to walk so far. 
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or to be out in the heat of the sun, she began to feel tired, and as little 
Two-Eyes kept on singing, she closed her one eye, and fell fast asleep. 
When Two-Eyes saw this, she knew that One-Eye could not betray 
her, so she said, 

** Little goat, if you are able, 

Come and deck my pretty table** 

She seated herself when it appeared, and ate and drank very quickly, 
and when she had finished, she said, 

Little goat, when you are able. 

Come and clear away my table.** 

vanished in the twinkling of an eye; and then Two-Eyes woke up 
One-Eye, and said, “Little One-Eye, you are a clever one to watch 
goats; for, while you are asleep, they might be running all over the 
world. Come, let us go home.” 

So they went to the house, and little Two-E>es again left the scraps 
on the dish untouched, and One-Eye could not tell her mother whether 
little Two-Eye*; had eaten anything in the field; for she said to excuse 
herself, “T was asleep.” 

The next day the mother said to Three-Eyes, “You must go to the 
field this time, and find out whether there is anyone who brings food to 
little Two-Eyes; for ‘^he musi eat and drink secretly.” 

So, when little J'wo-Eyes started with her goat, Three-Eyes fol- 
lowed, and said, “I am going with you today, to see if the goats are 
properly fed and watched.” 

But Two-Eyes knew her thoughts; so she led the goat through the 
long gra.ss to tire Three-Eyes, and at last she said, “Let us sit down 
here and rest, and I will sing to you, Three-Eyes.” 

She was glad to sit down; for the walk, and the heat of the sun, had 
really tired her; and as her sister continued her song she was obliged 
to close two of her eyes, and they slept, but not the third; in fact, 
Three-Eyes was wide awake with one eye, and heard and saw all that 
Two-Eyes did; for poor little Two-Eyes, thinking she was asleep, said 
her .speech to the goat, and the tab^e came with all the good things on 
it, and was carried away when Two-Eyes had eaten enough, and the 
cunning Three-Eyes saw it all with her one eye. But she pretended to 
be asleep when her sister crme to wake her, and told her she was going 
home. 

That evening, when little Two-Eyes again left the supper they placed 
aside for her, Three-Eyes said to her mother, “I know where the proud 
thing gets her good eating and drinking.” And then she described all 
she had seen in the field. “I saw it all with one eye,” she said; “for she 
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had made my other tRiV) eyes dose with her fine singing, but luckily the 
one in my forehead remained open.” 

Then the envious mother cried out to poor little Two-Eyes, “You 
wish to have better food than we, do you? You shall lose your wish.” 
She took up a butcher’s knife, went out, and stuck the good little goat 
in the heart, and it fell dead. 

When little Two-Eyes saw this, she went out into the field; seated 
herself on a mound, and wept most bitter tears. 

Presently, the wise woman stood again before her, and said, “Little 
Two-Eyes, why do you weep? ” 

“Ah!” she replied, “I must weep. The goat who every day spread my 
table so beautifully has been killed by my mother, and I shall have 
again to suffer from hunger and sorrow.” 

“Little Two-Eyes,” said the wise woman, “I will give you some good 
advice. Go home, and ask your sister to give you the inside of the 
slaughtered goat, and then go and bury it in the ground in front of the 
house door.” 

On sa3ing this the wise woman vanished. 

Little Two-Eyes went home quickly, and said to her sister, “Dear 
sister, give me some part of my poor goat. I don’t want anything valu- 
able. Only give me the inside.” 

Her sister laughed, and said, “Of course you can have that, if you 
don’t want anything else.” 

So little Two-Eyes took the inside; and in the evening, when all 
was quiet, buried it in the ground outside the house door, as the wise 
woman had told her to do. 

The next morning when they all rose, and looked out of the window, 
there stood a most wonderful tree, with leaves of silver, and apples of 
gold hanging between them. Nothing in the wide world could be more 
beautiful or more costly. They none of them knew how the tree could 
come there in one night excepting little Two-Eyes. She supposed it 
had grown up from the inside of the goat; for it stood over where she 
had buried it in the earth. 

Then said the mother to little One-Eye, “Climb up, my child, and 
break off some of the fruit from the tree.” 

One-Eye climbed up, but when she tried to catch a branch, and pluck 
one of the apples, it escaped from her hand, and so it happened every 
time she made the attempt, and, do what she would, she could not 
reach one. 

“Three-Eyes,” said the mother, “climb up, and try what you can do; 
perhaps you will be able to see better with your three eyes, than One- 
Eye can.” 
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One-Eye slid down from the tree, and Three-Eyes climbed up. But 
Three-Eyes was not more skilful; with all her efforts she could not draw 
the branches, nor the fruit, near enough to pluck even a leaf, for they 
sprang back as she put out her hand. 

At last the mother was impatient, and climbed up herself, but with 
no more success, for, as she appeared to grasp a branch, or fruit, her 
hand closed upon thin air. 

^‘May I try?” said little Two-Eyes; ‘^perhaps I may succeed.” 

“You, indeed!” cried her sisters; “you, with your two eyes, what 
can you do?” 

But Two-Eyes climbed up, and the golden apples did not fly back 
from her when she touched them, but almost laid themselves on her 
hand, and she plucked them one after another, till she carried down her 
own little apron full. 

The mother took them from her, and gave them to her sisters, as she 
said little Two-Eyes did not handle them properly; but this was only 
from jealousy, because little Two-Eyes was the only one who could 
reach the fruit, and she went into the house feeling more spiteful to 
her than ever. 

It happened that while all three sisters were standing under the 
tree together, a young knight rode by. “Run away, quick, and hide 
yourself, little Two-Eyes; hide yourself somewhere, for we shall be 
quite ashamed for y^^u (o be seen." Then they pushed the poor girl, in 
great haste, under an em]jty cask, which stood near the tree, and several 
of the golden apples that she had plucked along with her. 

As the knight came nearer, they saw he was a handsome man; and 
pre.sently he halted, and looked with wonder and pleasure at the beauti- 
ful tree with its silver leaves and golden fruit. 

At last he spoke lo the sisters, and asked, ‘To whom does this beauti ' 
ful tree belong? If a man possessed only one branch he might obtain 
all he wished for in the world.” 

“This tree belongs to us,” said the two sisters, “and we will break 
off a branch for you, if you like.” They gave themselves a great deal of 
trouble in trying to do as they offered; but all to no purpose, for the 
branches and the fruit evaded their efforts, and sprung back at every 
touch. 

“This is wonderful,” exclaimed the knight, “that the tree should be- 
long to ycu, and yet you a ' not able to gather even a branch.” 

They persisted, however, in declaring that the tree was their own 
property. At this moment, little Two-Eyes, who was angry becau se her 
sisters had not told the truth, caused two of the golden apples to slip 
out from under the cask, and they rolled on till they reached the feet 
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of the knight’s horse. When he saw them, he asked in astonishment 
where they came from. 

The two ugly maidens replied, that they had another sister, but they 
dared not let him see her, for she had only two eyes, like common peo- 
ple, and was named little Two-Eyes. 

But the knight felt very anxious to see her, and called out, ^^Little 
Two-Eyes, come here.” Then came Two-Eyes, quite comforted, from 
the empty cask, and the knight was astonished to find her so beautiful. 

Then he said, “Little *Two-Eyes, can you break off a branch of the 
tree for me?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “I can, very easily, for the tree belongs to 
me.” And she climbed up, and, without any trouble, broke off a branch 
with its silver leaves and golden fruit, and gave it to the knight. 

He looked down at her as she stood by his horse, and said, “Little 
Two-Eyes, what shall I give you for this?” 

“Ahl” she answered, “I suffer from hunger and thirst, and sorrow, 
•uid trouble, from early morning till late at night; if you would only 
take me with you, and release me, I should be so happy.” 

Then the knight lifted the little maiden on his horse, and rode home 
with her to his father’s castle. There she was given beautiful clothes to 
wear, and as much to eat and drink as she wished and as she grew up, 
the young knight loved her so dearly, that they were married with great 
rejoicings. 

Now, when the two sisters saw little Two-Eyes carried away by the 
handsome young knight, they were overjoyed at their good fortune. 
“The wonderful tree belongs to us now,” they said; “even if we cannot 
break off a branch, yet everybody who passes will stop to admire it, 
and make acquaintance with us, and, who knows, we may get husbands 
after all.” 

But, when they rose the next morning, lo! the tree had vanished, and 
with it all their hopes. And on this very morning, when little Two-Eyes 
looked out of her chamber window of the castle, she saw, to her great 
joy, that the tree had followed her. 

Little Two-Eyes lived for a long time in great happiness; but she 
heard nothing of her sisters, till one day, two poor women came to the 
castle, to beg for alms. Little Two-Eyes saw them, and, looking ear- 
nestly in their faces, she recognized her two sisters, who had become so 
poor that they were obliged to beg their bread from door to door. 

But the good sister received them most kindly, and promised to take 
care of them and give them all they wanted. And then they did indeed 
repent and feel sorry for having treated her so badly in their youthful 
days. 



THE FOX AND THE HORSE 


A PEASANT once had a faithful horse who had grown old and could 
^ not serve his master any longer, and therefore he did not care to 
provide him with food, so he said to him: “I really do not want you any 
more, for you are of no use to me, but if you can prove your strength by 
bringing me a lion, I will keep you as long as you live; but now just 
walk out of my stable and go and make yourself a home in the fields.” 

The horse, feeling very sad, wandered away till he came to a wood, 
so that he might shelter himself under the trees in bad weather. A fox 
met^him, and said: ‘^Friend, why do you hang your head and look so 
lonely?” 

“Ah,” replied the horse, “greed and faithfulness cannot dwell to- 
gether in one house. My master has forgotten how many years I have 
served him and carried him safely from place to place, and now that I 
am unable to plow any longer he will not provide me with food and has 
sent me awav ” 

“Without any consolation?” asked the fox. 

“The consolation was worthless,” he replied. “He told me that if 1 
was strong enough to bring him a lion he would take me back and keep 
me, but he knows ve-y well that I could not possibly do that.” 

Then said the fox “Don’t be downhearted; I can help you, so just 
lie down here, stretch yourself out as if you were dead, and do not 
move.” 

The horse did as the fox told him, while the fox went to a lion, whose 
den was not far off, and said to him, “Yonder lies a dead horse; come 
with me, and I will show you where it is, and you can have a good 
feast.” 

The lion went with him, but when they reached the spot the fox said, 
“You cannot make a meal comfortably here; I’ll tell you what I will 
do, I will tie the horse on to you by the tail, and then you can drag 
him to your den and consume him at j^our leisure.” 

The lion was pleased with this advice; he placed himself near the 
horse, and stood quite still to enable the fox to tie the tail securely. But 
in doing so he contrived to twist it round the lion’s legs so tightly that 
with all his strength he co :ld not move them. When the fox had ac- 
complished this feat, he struck the horse on the shoulder and cried, 
“Gee up, old horse, gee up.” 

Up sprang the horse, and started off at full speed, dragging the lion 
with him. As they dashed through the wood the lion began to roar, and 
roared so loud that all the birds flew away in a fright. But the horse let 
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him roar, and dragged him along over field and meadow to his master’s 
door. As soon as the surprised master saw what his horse had done, he 
said to him, ‘‘As you have accomplished what I required, you shall now 
stay with me and have food and shelter as long as you live.” 


CLEVER PEOPLE 


O NE DAY a farmer fetched his boxwood stick out of the field, and 
said to his wife, ‘^Irine, I am going away into the country, and 
shall return in three days. If the cattle dealer should come to trade with 
us, and wish to buy our three cows, you can let him see them; but 
you must not allow them to go for less than two hundred dollars — not a 
penny less, do you hear?” 

“Be off with you if you are going,” she replied. “I will do as you say.” 
“I hope you will,” he cried. “But you are little better than a child 
who has fallen on its head. You’ll forget all I have told you in an hour. 
But I can only promise you that if you make a stupid mess of this busi- 
ness I will stripe your back till it is black and blue, and that without 
any color, but with this bare stick that I hold in my hand; and the 
marks shalhast for a whole year. Therefore, you had better not forget.” 

The next morning the cattle dealer came, and the wife had no oc- 
casion to say much to him. When he had seen the cows, and had asked 
the price, he said, “I am quite willing to take the animals. They are 
very cheap.” Then she unfastened the chain, and drove them out of 
the stabler. . 

But when they reached the yard gate, and the driver wished to lead 
them out, the wife seized him by the sleeve, and said, “You must first 
give me the two hundred dollars, or I cannot let them go with you.” 

“All right,” answered the man. “But I have forgotten to buckle on 
my money-pouch this morning. Do not be uneasy. You shall have se- 
curity till I pay. I will take two cows with me, and leave the third be- 
hind with you, so that will be a good guarantee for my return.” 

The woman was deceived. She allowed the man to march off with 
the two cows, and said to herself, “How pleased Hans will be when he 
sees how cleverly I have managed.” 

The farmer came home as he had said on the third day, and asked 
immediately whether the cows had been sold. 

“Yes, most certainly, dear Hans,” answered the wife, “and for two 
hundred dollars, as you told me. They are scarcely worth so much, but 
the man took them without the slightest objection to the price.” 
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“Where is the money?” asked the farmer. 

“I have not got it yet,” she replied. “He had forgotten his money- 
bag; but he will bring it soon, and he has left good security behind 
him.” 

“What has he left?” asked the farmer. 

“One of the three cows,” she said. “He would not take that one till he 
had paid for the other two. 1 have managed very cleverly. I have kept 
back the smallest cow because it eats the least.” 

In a rage and fury, the man lifted his stick to inflict upon his wife 
the stripes with which he had threatened her. Suddenly he let it fall 
again without touching her, and said, “You are the most stupid goose 
that ever waddled about on this earth, but I pity you. However, I am 
goings again into the country for three days, and if I find anyone during 
that time as silly as you are, then you will escape; but if I do not, then 
you shall receive your well-deserved reward without mercy.” 

Then he went out onto the highroad, seated himself on a stone, and 
waited for something to help him in his search. Presently he saw a 
wagon coming along, in which sat a woman on a bundle of straw, but 
near enough to guide the oxen who drew it. “Ah,” thought the man, 
“here is what I seek; T will try her.” He sprang up as he spoke, and ran 
before the wagon, here and there, as if he was undecided which way 
to go. 

“WTiat do you wart, grandfather?” said the woman. “I do not know 
you; where do you come from?” 

“I have fallen from heaven,” he replied, “and have no idea how to 
get back again; can you take me there?” 

“No,” said the woman; “I do not know the way: but as you have 
come from heaven, can you tell me how my husband is going on. He has 
been there this three years; you must have .seen him.” 

“I have seen him, certainly,” replied the man; “but it is not every 
man that is contented, even there. Your husband has to watch the 
sheep, and the precious animals give him plenty of work. They run 
from the mountains, and wander into the wilderness, and he has to run 
after them and bring them home. In consequence of this, his clothes 
are torn to rags, and are falling off his back, and there are no tailors 
there; they are not admitted, as you know we are told in the story.” 

“Now, who would have thought of that?” cried the wife; “but stay, 
ni tell you what I’ll do — Til go and fetch my husband’s Sunday coat 
which hangs in the wardrobe, then he will look respectable; that is, if 
you will be good enough to take it.” 

“No use at all,” said the farmer; “no one can venture to take clothes 
to heaven, they are always taken away at the door.” 

“Well, then,” cried the woman, “yesterday I sold my beautiful 
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meadow, and a fine lot of money I got for it. I will send him that. If 
you stick a purse of money in your pocket, no one will notice it as you 
go in.” 

“If nothing else can be done,” said the man evasively, “then I will 
oblige you in this matter.” 

“Stay here, and sit down for a while, then,” said the woman; “I will 
go and fetch the purse, and be back again very soon. I shall not sit on 
the truss of straw; but stand up, so that I can guide the oxen better.” 

Away she drove as she spoke, and the man thought to himself: “She 
has a good stock of folly at all events, and if she really brings the 
money, my wife will be lucky, and escape without a single stripe.” He 
had not waited long before he saw her running back to him with the 
purse of money in her hand, which she herself placed in his pocket. 
Then she thanked him a thousand times for his kindness, and went 
away. 

But, on reaching home, she met her son coming from the field, and 
told him what an unexpected thing had happened to her. “I am so de- 
lighted,” she continued, “that I really met with some one who has seen 
my poor husband, and to be able to send him something, for the man 
told me he was suffering for want of clothes and money.” 

The son was full of wonder at this account; but presently he ex- 
claimed, “Mother, men do not come from heaven every day. I will go 
out immediately and try to find this man, for I should like to see him ; 
he will be able to tell me how it looks up there, and what work there 
is to do.” So he went out, saddled his horse, and rode away quickly. 

He had not gone far before he saw the farmer sitting under a willow 
tree, counting the money that was in the purse. “Have you seen a man 
pass here W'bo has just come from heaven?” asked the youth. 

“Yes,” answered the farmer; “but he has set out to return, and has 
taken the road over yonder mountain, which is rather a nearer way. 
You could overtake him, if you rode quickly.” 

“Ah,” said the young man, “I have been the whole day hard at 
work, and the ride here has tired me. You know the man, so will you 
be so good as to seat yourself on my horse, and overtake him, and 
bring him back here?” 

“Ah,” thought the farmer, “here is another with no wick in his lamp. 
Why should I not do you this favor?” said he aloud, as he mounted the 
horse, and rode away at a rapid trot. 

The young man remained sitting where the farmer had left iiim till 
night came on, but he did not return. “Ah, well,” he thought, “the man 
was, no doubt, in a great hurry to get back to heaven, and the farmer 
has lent him the horse to take to my father.” He went home, and told 
his mother what had happened, and finished by saying, “The man has, 
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no doubt, sent the horse to my father, that he may not have to run 
about so much on foot after the sheep.” 

“It is all right,” she replied, “for your legs are still young, and you 
can easily go about on foot,” and so they submitted to their losses. 

As soon as the farmer returned home, he placed the horse which the 
youth had lent him in the stable, near the remaining cow, and then 
went in to his wife. “Irine,” he said, “you are very lucky. I have found 
two who are still more silly fools than you are; this time, therefore, you 
will get off without one stripe. I will reserve them for another occasion.” 

Then he took out his pipe, lighted it, seated himself in the old arm- 
chair, and said: “This has been a good speculation — a sleek horse for 
two poor, lean cows, and a purse full of money into the bargain. H 
stupklity always brought me so much as this, I should be quite willing 
to keep you in grand style, wife. After all,” thought the farmer, “she> 
dumb, but I love her.” 


'niE MILLER’S BOY AND HIS CAT 


A MILLER once lived in an old mill; he had neither wife nor chil- 
dren, and three miller’s apprentices worked for him in the house 
and in his business. When they had been with him some years, he said 
to them one day: “I am getting old, and I shall soon want to sit in the 
chimney-corner without work. Whichever of you, therefore, brings me 
the best horse shall have the mill, and only have to support me till my 
death.” 

The youngest of these apprentices w^as quite a boy, and the others 
considered him silly; they were also envious at the thought that he 
might have the mill, so they determined to prevent him from trying for 
it. I'hey started, however, together on their expedition, but when they 
got outside the town, the two said to him: “Silly Hans, you had better 
stay here; you wdll never find a horse if you were to try for your whole 
life.” 

Hans, however, wanted to go with them, and as night came on they 
arrived at a cave, in which they laid themselves down to sleep. The 
two elder youths, who fancud themselves very clever, waited till Hans 
was asleep, and then rose up and ran away as fast as they could, leav- 
ing him behind alone, and thought they had managed most cleverly to 
get rid of him. 

Hans awoke at dawn, and found himself lying in a deep hole; and 
after looking all about him, and seeing no one near, he exclaimed, “Oh, 
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dearl Where am I?” Then he roused himself and scrambled out of 
the hole, and wandered into the wood. “Ah,” he thought, “here I am, 
in the wood, quite forsaken and alone. How am I ever to find a horse?” 

As he walk^ on in deep thought, a little tabby cat met him, and said 
to him in a most friendly manner, “Hans, what can I do for you?” 

“Ah,” he replied, “you can’t help me, puss.” 

“Well,” she said, “I know exactly what you are longing for: you 
want a beautiful horse. Come with me, then, and be my true knight 
for seven years, and I will give you one more beautiful than you have 
ever seen in all your life.” 

“This is a wonderful cat,” thought Hans. “However, I will see if what 
she says is true.” 

Then she took him with her to a little enchanted castle, in which 
there were nothing but cats as servants, who waited upon the tabby 
cat. They sprung nimbly up the steps before the visitor, and seemed 
good-natured, merry creatures. 

In the evening, while the mistress and Hans sat at supper, three of 
them came in and performed music. One played the violin, another the 
bass fiddle, and the third blew out his cheeks as much as possible in 
playing the bugle. When supper was ended, the other cats cleared the 
table and moved it away. 

Then said the mistress cat: “Come, Hans, we will have a dance; 
will you dance with me?” 

“No,” he replied; “I could not dance with a pussy-cat — never did 
such a thing in my life.” 

“Oh, well, never mind,” she said, and told the other cats to take him 
to bed. They lighted him to a little bedroom; and then one pulled off 
his shoes, another his stockings, and as soon as he was in bed, they blew 
out the light and left him. 

The next morning they came again and helped him out of bed; one 
pulled on his stockings, another tied on his garters, and a third washed 
his face, while a fourth dried it with her tail. 

“That is certainly a very soft towel,” he said to himself, and went 
to his breakfast. 

During each day the cats had to cut up wood into little pieces, as 
well as wait upon their mistres.s, and for this purpose they had an ax 
and a wedge of silver, and a chopper of gold. But at first Hans did very 
little; he remained in the house, had plenty of good eating and drink- 
ing, and saw no one but the tabby cat and her domestics. 

At last one day she said to him: “Go out into my meadow, Hans, and 
mow the grass, and make it into hay.” And for this purpose she gave 
him a silver scythe, and a gqld whetstone and rake, and told him to 
be sure to bring them back again safely. 
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Away went Hans, and soon accomplished his task, bringing home 
the hay and the tools to the house as he had been told. 

‘‘Am I to have my reward now?” he asked. 

“No,”. she replied; “you must do something else for me first. You will 
find timber outside, and carpenter’s tools all of silver, and everything 
necessary for building, so I want you to build me a house.” 

Hans set to work and soon built the house, and when it was finished, 
he said: “I have done all you told me, but still there is no horse for 
me.” 

By this time the seven years had really gone by, so the cat asked him 
if he would like to see his horse. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied. 

Soi^he led him out to the door, and when it was opened he saw stand- 
ing before it twelve horses. Ah, how proud and spirited they looked! 
Their skins shone and glittered so brightly that his heart was in his 
mouth for joy. 

After he had admired them, the cat took him into the castle, gave 
him a good dinner, and said: “I shall not give you the horse yet; but 
you must go home, and in three days I will come myself and bring it 
to you.” 

So she started him off, and herself showed him the way back to the 
mill. 

During the time he had stayed with her. however, she had given him 
no new clothes; so that he was obliged to wear those he had brought 
with him, and a smock frock, which was not only too short and small 
for him, but all in rags. When he reached home he found the tw^o other 
lads had returned and brought their horses with them; but although 
they looked sleek and fine, one w’as lame and the other blind. 

‘Well, Hans,” they .said w^hen they saw him, “where is your horse?” 

“It will be here in three days,” he replied. 

They laughed at him and said, “Ah, that is very likely; just catch 
any fine horses coming here for you.” 

Hans said nothing, but went into the room ; and when the miller saw 
him, he cried, “You shall not sit at the table with us in such a torn and 
ragged condition ; if any one should come in T should be ashamed to see 
you here.” So they gave him something to eat outside. 

When evening came, the other apprentices would not let him sleep 
in the same room with them so he w^as obliged to go out and creep into 
the hen-house and lie dowm on the straw. 

The third morning came, and very early, not long after they were all 
up, a splendid carriage drawn by six ho»‘ses drove to the door. The 
horses were as beautiful and as sleek as those Hans had seen, and their 
harness glittered in the light. But with the carriage were several serv- 
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ants, wd one of them led a most beautiful horse, which was for the 
poor miller’s boy. 

The carriage stopped, and a beautiful princess alighted, who was no 
other than the tabby cat whom Hans had released from enchantment, 
by serving her willingly for seven years. She entered the mill and asked 
the miller where his youngest apprentice was. 

‘^We cannot have him in the mill now,” he replied, “he is so torn and 
ragged; he is outside in the hen-house.” 

“I will fetch him myself then,” said the princess. So she called her 
servants, and they followed »her, with new and elegant clothes, and told 
them to lead him to the house, and desire him to throw off the rags and 
the old smock frock, and wash and dress himself in the new attire; and 
when he had done so no prince could look more elegant. 

Meanwhile, the princess returned to the mill and asked to see the 
horses which the other apprentices had brought, and she found that one 
was blind and the other lame. Then she asked her servants to bring the 
horse which was intended for Hans; and when it was brought into the 
court, and the miller had looked at it, the princess said, “That horse is 
for your youngest apprentice.” 

“Then,” said the miller, “he must have the mill.” 

“No,” said the princess, “he will not need it; you may keep the mill 
and the horse also.” And then Hans appeared splendidly dressed, and 
she told him to take a seat in her carriage, and they drove away to- 
gether. 

They went first to the small house which Hans had built with the sil- 
ver tools, it was now a beautiful castle all shining with gold and silver. 
They were married soon after, and Hans became so rich that he never 
wanted anything again as long as he lived. No one, therefore, can ever 
say that because a man is silly he will never be rich. 


THE WOLF AND THE FOX 


A WOLF once made friends with a fox, and kept him always by him, 
so that whatever the wolf wanted, the fox was obliged to do, be- 
cause he was the weakest, and could not, therefore, be master. It hap- 
pened one day that they were both passing through a wood, and the 
wolf said, “Red fox, find me something to eat, or I shall eat you.” 

“Well,” replied the fox, “I know a farmyard near by, in which there 
are two young lambs; if you like I will go and fetch one.” The wolf was 
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quite agreeable, so the fox went to the field, stole the lamb, and brought 
it to the wolf; he then returned to find something for himself. 

The wolf soon ate up the lamb, but he was not satisfied, and began 
to long so much for the other lamb, that he went to fetch it himself. But 
he managed so awkwardly that the mother of the lamb saw him, and be- 
gan to cry and bleat fearfully; and the farmer came running out to see 
what was the matter. The wolf got so terribly beaten that he ran limp- 
ing and howling back to the fox. “You have led me into a pretty mess,” 
he said. “I wanted the other lamb, and because I went to fetch it, the 
farmer has nearly killed me.” 

“Why are you such a glutton, then?” replied the fox. 

Another day, as they were in a field, the greedy wolf exclaimed, 
“Red Jox, if you don’t find me something to eat, I shall eat you up.” 

“Ofi! I can get you some pancakes, if you like,” he said; “for I know 
a farmhouse where the wife is frying them now.” 

So they went on together, and the fox sneaked into the house, sniffed, 
and smelled about for some time, till he at last found out where the 
dish stood. Then he dragged six pancakes from it, and brought them to 
the wolf. 

“Now you have something to eat,” said the fox, and went away to 
find his own dinner. 

The wolf, however, swallowed the pancakes in the twinkling of an 
eye, and said to himself, “They taste so good I must have some more.” 
So he went into the farm kitchen, and, while pulling down the pancakes, 
up.set the dish, and broke it in pieces. 

The farmer’s wife heard the crash, and came rushing in; but when 
she saw the wolf, she called loudly for the farmhands, who came rush- 
ing in, and beat him with whatever they could find, so that he ran back 
to the fox in the wood with two lame legs, howling terribly. 

“How* could you play such a dirty trick on me?” he said. “The farmer 
nearly caught me; and he has given me such a thrashing.” 

“Well, then,” replied the fox, “you should not be such a glutton.” 

Another day, when the wolf and the fox were out together, and the 
wolf was limping with fatigue, he said, “Fed fox, find me something to 
eat, or I shall eat you.” 

The fox replied, “I know a man who has been slaughtering cattle 
today; and there is a quantity of salted meat lying in a tub in the cellar. 
I can fetch some of that.” 

“No,” said the wolf ; “let me go with you this time. You can help me 
if I cannot run away fast enough.” 

“You may come for all I care,” replied Reynard, and showed hi .1 on 
the way manv of his tricks; and at last they reached the cellar safely. 
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There was meat in abundance. The wolf made himself quite at home, 
and said, “There will be time to stop when I hear any sound.” 

The fox also enjoyed himself; but he kept looking round now and 
then; and ran often to the hole through which they had entered to try 
if it was still large enough for his body to slip through. 

“Dear fox,” said the wolf, “why are you running about and jumping 
here and there so constantly?” 

“I must see if anyone is coming,” replied the cunning animal, “and I 
advise you not to eat too much.” 

The wolf replied, “I am not going away from here till the tub is 
empty.” 

At this moment in came the farmer, who had heard the fox jump- 
ing about in the cellar. The fox no sooner saw him than with a spring 
he was through the hole. The wolf made an attempt to follow him; but 
he had eaten so much, and was so fat that he stuck fast. The farmer on 
seeing this fetched a cudgel and killed him on the spot. The fox ran 
home to his den full of joy that he was at last set free from the old glut- 
ton’s company. 


THE GLASS COFFIN 


N o ONE SHOULD ever say that a poor tailor cannot rise to honor: 

it is only necessary for him to hit the right nail on the head, and 
he is sure to be lucky. A polite, pleasant little apprentice boy was once 
on his travels, and at length reached a large forest, and, as he knew 
nothing 6f the road, he wandered about till he lost himself. 

Night came on, and there seemed nothing for him to do but to seek a 
lodging in this dreadful solitude. The soft moss might have made a 
most pleasant bed for him, but the fear of the wild beasts would have 
disturbed his rest, so he was obliged at last to climb to the top of 
a high tree and make a sleeping room of the branches. 

The wind, which was very high, however, waved the branches 
about so terribly that he could not sleep, and indeed felt thankful that 
he had brought his goose with him; the weight of thi.s in his pocket 
kept him firm on the branch, otherwise he would certainly have been 
blown away. 

After having been in the tree about an hour in the darkness — ^not 
without great trembling and shaking — ^he spied at a little distance the 
glimmer of a light. The thought that he might be near the dwelling of a 
human being gave him coufage; no doubt he should find some tetter 
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night’s lodging than the top of a tree; he therefore descended can- 
tiously and went towards the light. 

It led him to a little cottage that was covered with reeds and rushes. 
He knocked courageously; the door opened of itself, and he could see 
by the light which had shone outside a white-haired old man, dressed 
in many-colored, patchwork clothes which had been sewn together. 

“Who are you, and what do you want here?” asked the man, in a 
snarling voice. 

“I am a poor tailor,” he replied, “and night has overtaken me in this 
wilderness. I pray you earnestly to take me in till the morning.” 

“Go your way,” answered the old man, in a surly tone; “I will have 
nothing to do with strolling vagabonds; you must find a night’s lodg- 
ing elsewhere. ” 

At these words he was about to close the door, but the young man 
held him by the coat, and begged so touchingly not to be sent away 
that the old man, who was not so bad as he pretended to be, softened 
at last and took him in. He also gave him something to eat, and pK)inted 
him to a corner of the room in which was a comfortable bed. 

The tired ta*V>r required no rocking; he slept till morning, but 
would not have thought of getting up, had he not been frightened by 
a loud noise — a violent screaming and roaring which pierced through 
the thin walls of the house in which he found himself alone. 

The tailor was seized with unusual courage, he sprang up quickly, 
threw on his clothes, ;ind hastened out. There he saw, not far from 
the house, a great black ox fighting furiously with a stag. Their rage was 
so fierce, and the tramp of their feet so terrible, that the earth trem- 
bled under them. 

For a long time it seemed doubtful which would conquer, but at last 
the stag thrust his horns into the body of his adversary, and with a ter- 
rible roar he sunk to the ground: then with another stab from the 
stag's horn, the ox lay dead at his feet. 

The tailor had been too terrified to move, at the sight of the conflict; 
and when the ox fell dead, he stood looking on almost stunned. 

In a moment the stag in full spring pounced upon him, and, before 
he could escape, picked him up with his horns. The youth had not time 
to reflect on his position, when he felt himself carried at a rapid rate 
through w'ood and meadow, over mountain and valley; he could only 
hold on with both hands to *he end of the horns and give himself up 
to his fate, for it appeared to him as if he w^erc flying. 

At last the stag stood still near a wall of rock and let the tailor sink 
gently down on the ground. Feeling more dead than alive, he yet did 
not take long to consider; but as he made a slight attempt to move, 
the stag stuck his horns so violently into what appeared like a door 
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in the rock, that it sprang open, and flames of fire rushed out, followed 
by smoke, in which the stag disappeared. 

The tailor knew not what to do or which way to turn, or, indeed, 
whether he should ever find himself safely out of this dreadful wilder- 
ness and again amongst human beings. 

While he stood thus irresolute, a voice sounded from the rock, and 
called him, saying, “Enter without fear. No harm shall come to you.” 

He hesitated, certainly; but a hidden power seemed to draw him for- 
ward. He, therefore, obeyed the voice; and, passing through the iron 
door, found himself in a Ibfty and spacious hall. The ceiling, the walls, 
and the floor of this hall were formed of square polished stones which 
glittered in the light, and, unknown to him, were symbols containing 
some particular meaning. 

He gazed around him with wonder and fear, and was on the point 
of going away, when the voice spoke again, and said to him, “Step on 
that stone which lies in the center of the hall, and there wait for good 
fortune.” 

His courage appeared to have grown so rapidly that he at once 
obeyed the command; but no sooner had he placed his feet on the stone 
than it sunk slowly down into the depths beneath. 

When it again became stationary, and the tailor was able to look 
about him, he found himself in a spacious hall, quite as large as the 
one he had just left, but still more wonderful. 

In the walls were niches in which stood elegant glass vases full of 
brightly colored spirits or blue vapor. On the floor of the hall he ob- 
served, one opposite the other, two large glass cases which at once ex- 
cited his curiosity. 

He walked across the hall to one of them, and saw in it a beautiful 
building — ^an old castle in miniature — containing everything needed for 
a nobleman’s household — barns, stables, outhouses, and everything 
beautifully and artistically arranged, showing the work of a skillful 
hand, and the most correct eye for elegance and minuteness. 

He would have been quite unable to take his eyes from this won- 
derful sight if he had not again heard the voice telling him to turn and 
examine the wonderful glass case which stood opposite the castle. 

He stepped across the hall at these words, and saw with astonishment 
a maiden of the greatest beauty lying in the case as if it were a coffin. 

She appeared to be asleep, and her long flaxen hair covered her 
like a veil of costly material. Her eyes were closed; but the blush 
tinge on her cheek, and the heaving bosom as she breathed, proved that 
she still lived. 

The tailor stood looking at her with a beating heart; when suddenly 
her eyes opened, and she gaaed at him with a mingled look of joy and 
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terror. ‘^Righteous Heaven!” she cried at last, “my deliverance is near. 
Quick, quick! help me to escape from my prison. Just push aside the 
bolt of this glass coffin, and I am free.” 

The tailor obeyed without a moment’s hesitation; and as soon as he 
raised the coffin lid the beautiful maiden stepped out, and hastening to 
a corner of the hall arrayed herself in a large mantle. 

She then seated herself on a stone, called the tailor to her, and as she 
pressed a friendly kiss on his lips, she exclaimed, “My long-expected 
deliverer, kind Heaven has sent you to me to put an end to my sorrow. 
On the day this happens your good fortune begins. You are chosen by 
Heaven to be my future husljand, and you will receive from me not 
only my fondest love, but 1 can lavish upon you every earthly good, so 
that you may live in happiness to the end of your days. Sit down 
again, and listen to the story of my fate: 

“I am the daughter of a rich count, and my father died while I was 
still very young. He left me in his last will to the care of my elder 
brother, who brought me up. 

“We loved each other .so tenderly, and were so entirely of the same 
mind in thought and inclination, that we both made a determination 
never to marry, but to live with each other to the end of our lives. In 
our home we had no lack of companions. We had neighbors and friends 
in abundance, with whom we often exchanged friendly visits. 

“It happened one evening, however, that a stranger on horseback 
arrived at our castle, and under the pretext that he could not reach 
his dc.stination before midnight, begged for a night’s lodging. 

“We granted his request with ready courtesy, and invited him to join 
us at supper. During the repast he conversed so pleasantly, and related 
.so many agreeable and amusing adventures, that my brother was quite 
delighted with him, and asked him to remain with us for a few days. 

“The stranger willingly accepted the invitation, and we stayed up 
talking till quite late. At last, after .showing him to his chamber, I has- 
tened to my own room, feeling very tired, and glad to rest my weary 
limbs on the .soft feathers. 

“T had just fallen asleep w'hen I was aroused by the tones of soft 
and lovely music. I .started up at the .«;ound.s, but I could not under- 
.stand where it came from. I was about to rise and call my lady's- 
maid, who slept in the chamber next mine; but, to my astonishment, 
I found myself unable to move. It wms as if a mountain lay on my 
breast, and, by some un.seen cause, the pow^r of speech was taken 
from me, and I could not utter a .sound. 

' “At the .same time I .saw by the light of the night lamp that the ll. an- 
ger had entered my room through two doors which I knew had been 
locked. He apnroached, and presently told me that through his knowl- 
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edge of witchcraft he had not only been able to produce the sweet mu- 
sic, but to pass easily through doors both closely locked, and also to 
prevent me from moving or arousing the house. That he was there to 
offer me his hand and his heart, but I felt so repelled by this account 
of his evil power that I did not deign to answer him a word. 

“He stood for a long time immovable, waiting for my answer, and 
I could see on bis countenance a look that made me shrink from him. 

“As I still remained silent, he flew into a rage, declaring that he 
would have revenge, and find means to punish my pride, and with 
these words he disappeaired through the closed doors, and left me. I 
passed a restless night, and only slept a little towards morning. On 
awakening, I rose and hastened to my brother, to tell him the strange 
things that had happened to me, but he was not in his room, and the 
servants told me that he had started with the stranger to the hunt at 
break of day. 

“I foreboded some evil from this, and, dressing myself very 
quickly, ordered my palfrey to be saddled, and rode away at full gal- 
lop, attended by one servant, to the forest. The servant’s horse stum- 
bled and fell, and, in so doing, injured his foot, so that I was obliged to 
go on alone. After riding rapidly a short distance, I saw the stranger 
standing near a beautiful white stag, and, as soon as I appeared, he 
came towards me, leading the stag by a string. 

“I asked him where he had left my brother. And then, as T saw 
tears flowing from the large eyes of the poor animal, 1 exclaimed: ‘Have 
you changed him to this stag?’ Instead of answering me, he burst into 
a loud laugh. 

“On this I became angry, drew a pistol, and fired at the monster; but 
the ball rebounded from his breast, struck my horse in the head and 
killed him^ while I fell to the ground, and the stranger, murmuring a 
few words, deprived me of my senses. 

“When I recovered consciousness, I found myself here in this under- 
ground tomb, shut up in a glass coffin. The wretch appeared to me once 
more, and said that he had changed my brother into a stag. My castle, 
with all belonging to it, had shrunk to a small size, and was now 
locked up in another glass case, and my servants and people had been 
changed into vapor or smoke, and were confined in vessels of glass. If, 
however, even now, I would accept his offer, he said, it would be very 
easy for him to put everything back into its former position. It was 
only for him to open the vessels, and we should all return to our natural 
form. I made no reply, but remained as silept as before. 

“He then vanished, and left me in my prison, and presently I fell into 
a deep sleep. Among the pictures which have passed before my imagina- 
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tion, whether dreaming or waking I know not, was one which con- 
soled me. I dreamed that a young man would come and set me free, and, 
when I opened my eyes and saw you, I knew that my dream was ac- 
complished. Help me now to complete the change by doing as I ask 
you. And first, to open the glass chest in which the castle is confined, 
we must place it on this stone, and stand by it ourselves.” 

The moment the stone felt the weight, it raised itself with all upon 
it, and the young man and the lady were lifted through the opening in 
the ceiling to the upper hall, and out into the open air. Here they had 
space to set the castle free, and, as the young lady opened the cover 
of the glass chest, what followed was- wonderful to see, for castle, 
houses, and courts expanded, and spread swiftly, till they resumed 
their proper shape and size. 

They then returned to the underground hall, and placed on the 
stone the vessels containing spirits and smoke, and no sooner had the 
young lady opened them, than the vapor and smoke arose, and in a few 
moments were changed into living men, in whom the young lady recog- 
nized her servants, and the i)eople of her household. 

Her joy was complete when her brother, who, while a stag, had 
killed the sorcerer in the form of a bull, came out of the forest in 
his own manly form, and embraced his sister. And on the very same 
day the young lady, according to her promise, gave her hand and heart 
to the lucky tailor at the altar. 


DOCTOR KNOW-ALL 


T here lived once a poor peasant named Krebs, who drove with 
two oxen and a cart containing a load of wood through the town, 
and sold it to a doctor for two dollars. \\ hen he went in to receive his 
money the doctor was at dinner, and the peasant looked at all the 
good things on the table till he began to long for some of them, and to 
wish he had been a doctor. 

He remained standing for a while after he had received his money, 
and at last asked if he could not also become a doctor. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “that can easily be managed, if you wish 
it.” 

“What must T do?” asked the peasant. 

“You must first buy an A B C book, one in which there is a pict .i.e of 
a farmyard cock. Secondly, you must turn your wagon and oxen into 
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money, and buy a suit of clothes such as a doctor should wear. Thirdly, 
have a sign painted and placed over your door with these words, ‘I am 
Doctor Know-all I ’ ” 

The peasant followed the doctor’s advice, and after a while obtained 
patients, but not many. 

About this time a large robbery was committed at the house of a rich 
nobleman living near the town, who made it known that he would give 
a handsome reward to any one who would discover the thief, or restore 
the money. 

It was told to this nobleman that a clever doctor, named Doctor 
Know-all, lived in the town, who would most likely tell him where to 
find the lost treasure, and who had stolen it. So the nobleman ordered 
his carriage, and drove into the town. On seeing him he asked him if he 
were Doctor Know-all, and, on finding that he really was that great per- 
son, he invited him to his house, saying that he required his assistance 
in discovering the thief and the stolen property. 

‘T am willing to accompany you, my lord,” he replied, “if my wife, 
Grethel, may go also?” 

The nobleman was quite agreeable to this request, and, desiring 
them to take seats in his carriage, they drove away together. 

As soon as they arrived at the house, dinner was laid, and Doctor 
Know-all and his wife seated themselves at the table, and the servants 
waited upon them. When the first servant placed a dish on the table 
containing some delicacy, the doctor touched his wife with his elbow, 
and said in a low voice, “Grethel, that is the first.” 

He only meant the first servant to bring the different courses, as he 
wished her to notice what a number of servants waited at table in a 
great lord’s house. The man thought, however, that he was speaking 
of him as the first of the thieves, and, as this was the truth, he was in a 
dreadful fright, and when he got out into the hall, he said to his com- 
panions: “That doctor knows everything we have been doing; he has 
just said that I am the first! ” 

On hearing this, the other servants felt almost afraid to go into the 
dining hall; but they were obliged to perform their duty, especially as 
their master was present. Another servant, therefore, appeared at the 
second course. 

The moment he placed a dish on the table, he heard the doctor say 
to his wife, “That is the second! ” 

The man was as much alarmed as his fellow-servant, and got out of 
the room as quickly as he could. It was the same with the third, for 
as each appeared the doctor spoke of him to his wife, and they were 
all obliged to assist in waiting at table. When the fourth servant 
brought in a dish, and placed it on the table, the nobleman, wishing to 
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prove the cleverness of his visitor, asked him to say what was under the 
cover. 

Now it happened to be a crab, which, of course, the doctor did not 
know, so he looked at the covered dish, and felt that he was in a great 
dilemma, from which he could not escape; so he said in a low tone: 
“Krebsl Krebs! what will you do?” 

But the nobleman only heard the word Krebs,"^ and he cried eagerly: 
^‘Yes, it is a crab. Ah, I see now that you know everything, and you will 
be able to tell me where my money is, and who has stolen it!” 

The servants were all terribly alarmed, and winked at the doctor to 
come out to their offices. As soon as he could get away from the table, 
he went out, and they all came round him, owned that five of them 
had stolen the money, and offered him in their terror money to any 
amount if he would only not betray them. He promised on condition 
that they would show him where they had hidden the money; and they 
look him to the spot at once. 

On this the doctor was quite satisfied, and, returning to the dining 
room, seated himself at the table, and said: “My lord, I will now consult 
my book, and discover where the money is concealed.” 

The fifth servant, who wanted to hear whether the doctor knew any 
more about them, crept into the hall, and hid himself to listen. Not 
thinking of a listener, the doctor pulled out his book, and turned over 
leaf after leaf, pretending to find the necessary information. At last, ad- 
dre.ssing the pretended advice in his book, he exclaimed: “You are 
there, but you will have to come out!” 

The hidden man, supposing that the doctor spoke to him, sprang out 
full of terror, crying: “The man knows everything!” 

Doctor Know-all at last took the nobleman to the place where the 
money was concealed; but he did not toll who had stolen it. So, in 
addition to the reward offered for the discovery, he received also a 
good sum from the servants in return for not betraying them, and 
became a man of great renown. 


THE HAKE AND THE HEDGEHOG 


I T WAS a beautiful morning, about harvest time, the buckwheat was 
in flower, the sun shining in the heavens, and the morning breeze 
waving the golden cornfields, while the lark sang blithely in the ^lear 
blue sky, and the bees were buzzing about the flowers. The villagers 
Krebs b t?ic Gensian for crab. 
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seemed all alive; many of them were dressed in their best clothes, 
hastening to the fair. 

It was a lovely day, and all nature seemed happy, even to a little 
hedgehog, who stood at his own door. He had his arms folded, and was 
singing as merrily as little hedgehogs can do on a pleasant morning. 
While he thus stood amusing himself, his little wife was washing and 
dressing the children, and he thought he might as well go and see how 
the field of turnips was getting on, for, as he and his family fed upon 
them, they appeared like his own property. No sooner said than done. 
He shut the house door after him and started off. 

He had not gone farther than the little hedge bordering the turnip 
field, when he met a hare, who was on his way to inspect the cab- 
bages, which he also considered belonged to him. When the hedgehog 
saw the hare, he wished him ^^good morning” very pleasantly. 

But the hare, who was a grand gentleman in his way, and not very 
good tempered, took no notice of the hedgehog’s greeting, but said in 
a most impertinent manner, “How is it that you are running about the 
fields so early this morning?” 

“I am taking a walk,” said the hedgehog. 

“Taking a walk!” cried the hare, with a laugh; “I don’t think your 
legs are much suited for walking.” 

This answer made the hedgehog very angry. He could bear any- 
thing but a reference to his bandy legs, so he said, “You consider your 
legs are better than mine, I suppose?” 

“Well, I rather think they are,” replied the hare. 

“I should like to prove it,” said the hedgehog. “I’ll wager anything 
that if we were to run a race I should win.” 

“That?s a big joke,” cried the hare, “to think you could beat me with 
your bandy legs. However, if you wish it, I have no objection to try. 
What will you bet?” 

“A golden Louis d’or and a bottle of wnne.” 

“Agreed,” said the hare; “and we may as well begin at once.” 

“No, no,” said the hedgehog; “not in such a hurry as that. I must go 
home first and get something to eat. In half an hour I will be here 
again.” 

The hare agreed to wait, and away went the hedgehog, thinking to 
himself, “The hare trusts in his long legs, but I will beat him. He 
thinks himself a very grand gentleman, but he is only a stupid fellow, 
after all, and he will have to pay for his pride.” 

On arriving at home, the hedgehog said to his wife, “Wife, dress your- 
self as quickly as possible; you must go to the field with me.” 

“What for?” she asked. 
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'‘Well, I have made a bet with the hare of a Louis d^or and a bottle of 
wine, that I will beat him in a race, which we are going to run.” 

“Why, husband,” cried Mrs. Hedgehog, with a scream, “what are 
you thinking of; have you lost your senses?” 

“Hold your noise, woman,” said the hedgehog, “and don’t interfere 
with my affairs. What do you know about a man’s business? Get ready 
at once to go with me.” 

What could Mrs. Hedgehog say after this? She could only obey and 
follow her husband, whether she liked it or not. As they walked along 
together, he said to her, “Now pay attention to what I say. You see 
that large field? Well, we are going to race across it. The hare will run 
in one furrow, and 1 in another. All you have to do is to hide yourself 
in tho^ furrow at the opposite end of the field from which we start, 
and when the hare comes up to you, pop up your head and say, ‘Here I 
am.’ ” 

As they talked, the hedgehog and his wife reached the place in the 
field where he wished her to stop, and then went back and found the 
hare at the starting place, ready to receive him. 

“Do you really mean it?” he asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the hedgehog, “I am quite ready.” 

“Then let us start at once,” and each placed himself in his fur- 
row as the hare spoke. The hare counted “One, two, three,” and started 
like a whirlwind across the field. The hedgehog, however, only ran a 
few steps, and then popped down in the furrow and remained still. 

When the hare, at full speed, reached the end of the field, the hedge- 
hog’s wife raised her head and cried, “Here I am.” 

The hare stood still in wonder, for the wife was so like her hus- 
band that he thought it must be him. “There is something wrong about 
this,” he thought. “However, we’ll have another try.” So he turned and 
flew acro.ss the field at such a pace that his ears floated behind him. 

The hedgehog’s wife, however, did not move, and when the hare 
reached the other end, the husband ivas there, and cried, “Here I am.” 

The hare was half beside himself with vexation, and he cried, “One 
more try, one more.” 

“I don’t mind,” said the hedgehog. “T will go on as long as you 
like.” 

Upon this the hare set off running, and actually crossed the field 
seventy- three times; and at one end the husband said, “Here am I,” 
and at the other end the wife said the same. But at the seventy- 
fourth run the hare’s strength came to an end, and he fell to the ground 
and was dead. 

The hedgehog won the Louis d’or and the bottle of wine, and after 
calling his wife out of the furrow, they went home together in very good 
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spirits, to enjoy it together; and if they are not dead, they are living 
still. 

The lesson to be learned from this story is, first, that however grand a 
person may think himself, he should never laugh at others whom he 
considers inferior, until he knows what they can do; and, secondly, 
that when a man chooses a wife, he should take her from the class 
to which he himself belongs; and if he is a hedgehog she should be one 
also. 


THE RICH MAN^S GRAVE 


A RICH FARMER was one day standing in his farmyard, and looking 
with pride on his possessions. The cornfields were full of grain, 
and the trees laden with fruit. The corn of the previous years, care- 
fully preserved in the granaries, lay in large heaps on the floors, the 
beams bending beneath its weight. His stables, also, were full of fat 
oxen, milch cows, and well-fed horses. 

After looking over all these stores, he returned to the house, and, 
entering a room, cast his eyes on the iron chest in which his money 
lay. As he thus stood contemplating his riches, something knocked 
sharply — not, however, on the door of the room, but on the door of his 
heart. 

He stood still for a moment, and heard a voice within say: “Have 
you done well with all your gold and possessions? Have you taken 
care of the poor? Have ypu shared your bread with the hungry? Are 
you satisfied with what you possess, or do you long for more?” 

His heart and conscience did not hesitate to reply: “I have been hard 
and unsympathetic ; I have never done anything good for my own rela- 
tives; I have never thought of God, but only how I should increase my 
riches. Had all the world been in my possession, I should still have 
wanted more!” 

As these thoughts arose in his mind, his knees trembled under him, 
and he was so overcome as to be obliged to sit down. At this moment 
he heard another knock, but now it was at the door of the room. 

“Come in,” he cried, and, as the door opened, he saw one of his 
neighbors, a poor man, who found it a hard matter to support his large 
family of children. 

“I know,” thought the poor man as he entered, “that my neighbor 
is as hard as he is rich; I do not suppose that he will help me; but my 
children are crying for food,^nd I must venture.” 
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So he said to the rich man as he entered: ‘‘I know you do not like 
giving or lending, but I have come to you in my trouble as a drown- 
ing man catches at straws. My children are hungry; will you lend me 
four measures of wheat?” 

The rich man looked at his neighbor, and a beam of pity for the first 
time melted the ice of avarice which bound his heart. 

“I will not lend you four measures,” he said, “but I will give you 
eight, on one condition.” 

“What am T to do?” asked the poor man. 

“You must promise to watch at my grave for three nights after mji 
death!” 

The peasant was secretly troubled by this proposal, but in his pres- 
.^nt nogd he would have agreed to anything, so he gave his promise, and 
carried the corn home with him. 

It was as if the rich man had foreseen what would happen to him, for 
three days later he suddenly died, and no one mourned for him. After 
he was buried, the peasant remembered his promise. Gladly would he 
have withdrawn from the task, but he thought, “The man was kind to 
me; he gave me corn to make bread for my hungry children; besides, 
I made a promise, and 1 am bound to keep it.” 

At nightfall he went to the churchyard, and seated himself near the 
grave. All wa.s still, the moon threw her soft light over the tombstones, 
and only the hoot of the owl disturbed the peaceful silence. At sun- 
rise he returned home unliurt, and went again the second night without 
anything happening even to alarm him. 

When the third evening arrived, however, he felt a kind of forebod- 
ing that something would occur, and, on entering the churchyard, he 
saw a man standing by the \vall whom he had never seen before. He 
was not young; he had a scarred face, and eyes that were sharp and 
piercing. 

“What do you want here?” cried the peasant. “Are you not afraid 
of the lonely churchyard?” 

“I w^ant nothing,” replied the man, “and 1 lear nothing. T am like the 
young man who went out to learn how Ic* fear, and had his trouble for 
nothing, excepting that he married a king's daughter, and obtained 
great riches. T am always poor. I am a discharged soldier, and I 
came to the churchyard to pass the night here, for T have no other 
shelter.” 

“If you are not afraid,” said the peasant, “then stay with me and 
help me to watch by this grave.” 

“Willingly,” he replied; “for to mount guard is my trade. Wh" '.ever 
we meet with here, good or bad, T will share the consequences with 
you.” 
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The peasant consented, and they seated themselves by the grave to* 
gether. All remained quiet till midnight: at that moment a shrill whis- 
tle was heard in the air, and the two watchers saw all at once, stand- 
ing before them, the Evil One himself in person. 

“Be off, you scoundrels,” he cried; “he who lies in this grave is mine: 
I have come to fetch him, and if you do not go away at once, 1 will 
wring your necks.” 

“My lord of the red feather,” replied the soldier, “you are not my 
captain. I cannot, therefore, obey orders from you, and I have never yet 
learned to fear. So take yourself off: we shall remain here as long as we 
please.” 

On seeing the men so firm, the Evil One thought he might easily 
bribe two such poor scamps as these with gold, so assuming a gentle 
tone, he asked tliem if they would resign their position for a purse of 
gold. 

“Come, now, that is worth hearing,” said the soldier; “but a purse 
of gold is not enough. If, however, you can fill my boot with as much 
gold as it ‘will contain, then we will quit the field and leave the way 
clear for you.” 

“I have not so much money with me,” he replied, “but I can fetch it. 
In the neighboring town lives a usurer; he is a great friend of mine, 
and he will no doubt advance me the money.” 

When the Evil One had vanished, the soldier pulled off his left boot, 
and said: “We will lead the black gentleman by the nose this time. Give 
me your knife, friend.” He then cut off the sole of his boot, and fas- 
tened the upper-leathers to a tomb close by, so that the foot hung down 
under the long grass. “All right,” said the soldier; “now let the black 
sweep come back again as soon as he likes.” 

Then they both seated' themselves and waited, but not for long; 
back came the old gentleman with a little bag of gold in his hand. 

“Pour it in,” said the soldier, lifting the boot a little. “I’m afraid 
there’s not enough, even now.” And as he emptied the bag, the 
money fell to the ground and the boot remained empty. 

“Stupid!” cried the soldier. “You don’t know what you are about! 
I told you it was not enough; go and fetch some more.” 

The old deceiver shook his head as he went away, and returned in 
an hour with a much larger sack full of gold under his arm. 

“That looks more like business,” said the soldier; “but I doubt 
whether it will fill the boot after all.” 

The gold clinked as it fell, but the boot remained empty. The black 
intruder looked in and discovered the fact for himself ; then he fell into 
a rage: “What abominably large calves you must have, to be sure!” he 
cried, with a sardonic grin. 
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“What!” exclaimed the soldier, “do you suppose I have a cloven foot 
like yours? and what makes you so stingy all at once? Go and fetch 
some more money, or there will be no dealings between us.” 

The Evil One turned away once more. This time he remained much 
longer, and at last appeared carrying such a heavy sack on his shoulder 
that he quite bent under the weight. He poured the contents into the 
boot, but it remained as empty as before. On seeing this he fell into a 
furious rage, and was just about to drag the boot from the soldier’s 
hand; but at that moment the first beam from the rising sun ap- 
peared in the sky, and with a loud yell the wicked spirit fled; the 
poor soul was saved. 

The peasant wished to divide the gold, but the soldier said: “No; 
give my share to the poor. I will go home again with you, and we will 
live upon what is left in peace and happiness to the end of our days.” 


THE THREE TASKS 


T here once lived a poor maiden, who was young and fair, but she 
had lost her own mother, and her stepmother did all she could to 
make her miserable. When she gave her any work to do, she made it as 
hard and heav}' as possiole, so that it was often almost beyond her 
strength. She exerted herself to do what was required of her, but the 
wicked woman’s envious heart made her always discontented with what 
the poor girl did — it was never enough to please her. The more diligent 
she was, and the more she had to do, the less thanks she received. It 
seemed always to her as if she were carrying a great burden, which 
made her life sad and miserable. 

One day her stepmother said to her, “Here are twelve pounds of 
feathers for you to sort in three different sizes, and if they are not fin- 
ished by this evening you may expect a sound thrashing. Do you think 
you are to waste the whole day in idleness?” 

After she was gone the poor maiden seated herself by the table, but 
the tears rolled down her cheeks, for she knew it was impossible 
for her to finish such a task by the end of the day. She made an at- 
tempt, however, but after she had put several feathers together in little 
heaps, if she happened to sigh, or clasp her hands in her agony, away 
flew the feathers, and were so scattered that she had to begin her job 
all over again. 

At last she placed her elbows on the table, rested her face in her 
hands, and cried, “Is there no one in all this earth who will pity me?” 
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Immediately she heard a soft voice say, ‘‘Be comforted, my child; 
I am come to help you.” 

The maiden looked up, and saw an old woman standing near her. She 
took the maiden’s hand, and said kindly, “Now tell me what is trou- 
bling you?” 

She spoke so heartily, that the maiden told her all about her un- 
happy life, and of one burden after another which her stepmjther laid 
upon her, and of the terrible tasks which never would come to an 
end. “If I do not finish sorting these feathers by the evening,” she said, 
“my stepmother has threatened to beat me, and I know she will keep 
her word.” 

Her tears began to flow as she spoke, but the kind old woman said: 
“Be at peace, my child, and go and rest awhile; I will finish your work 
for you.” 

So she made the young girl lie down on a bed in the room, and, 
worn out with sorrow, she soon fell asleep. 

Then the old woman placed herself at the table by the feathers. Ah, 
how they flew, and sorted themselves, under the touch of her withered 
hand I and very soon the whole twelve pounds were finished. When 
the maiden awoke, there they lay in large snowy heaps, and everything 
in the room was neat and in order, but the old woman had vanished. 

The maiden’s heart was full of thankfulness, and she sat still till the 
evening, when her stepmother came into the room. 

She was truly astonished when she found the feathers finished. “See 
now,” she said at last, “what people can do when they are industri- 
ous! But why are you sitting there, with your hands in your lap? can 
you find nothing else to do?” As she left the room, she said to herself, 
“The creature can do anything; I must give her something more dif- 
ficult next^time.” 

On the morrow, she called the maiden to her, and said, “There is a 
large spoon for you; now go and ladle out the water from the pond that 
lies near the garden, and if by evening you have not reached the bot- 
tom, you know what you have to expect.” 

The maiden took the spoon, and saw that it was full of holes, and, 
even if it had not, it would have been impossible for her to empty the 
pond with it. 

She made an attempt, however; knelt by the water, into which her 
tears fell, and began to scoop it out. But the good old woman again 
made her appearance, and, when she saw the cause of her sorrow, she 
said, “Be comforted, my child, and go and rest in the shrubbery; I 
will do your work for you.” 

As soon as the old woman was alone, she merely touched the water; 
it immediately rose, like a mist, in the air, and mingled itself with the 
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clouds. Gradually the pond became empty, and when, at sunset, the 
maiden awoke, the water had disappeared, and she saw only the fish 
writhing in the mud at the bottom. She at once went to her stepmother, 
and showed her that she had finished her task. 

‘‘You should have finished it long ago,” she said; but she was pale 
with anger, and determined to think of some still more difficult task for 
the poor girl. 

Next morning she again called her, and said, “Today I shall expect 
you to go into the valley, and on the plain build me a beautiful cas- 
tle, which must be finished by the evening.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the poor maiden in terror, “how can I ever perform 
such a great work as this?” 

‘‘I will have no excuses,” screamed the stepmother. “If you can 
empty a pond with a spoor full of holes, you can build me a castle. I 
shall expect it to be ready today, and if you fall in the slightest thing, 
whether in kitchen or cellar, you know what is before you.” 

She drove the poor girl out as she spoke, and, when she reached the 
valley, she found it full of rocks, piled one over the other, and so heavy 
that, with all her strength, she could not move even the smallest. 

She seated iU^rself, and began to weep; yet still hoping for the as- 
sistance of the kind old woman, who did not keep her waiting long, but 
greeted her, when she appeared, with words of comfort. 

“Go and lie down in the shade and sleep,” she said; “I will build 
a castle for you, ar.d, Vihen the happy time comes, you can have it your- 
self.” 

As soon as the maiden had gone away, the old woman touched the 
gray rocks, and immediately they began to move, then to rock together, 
and presently stand upright, as if they had been walls built by giants. 
Within these w'alls the castle rose, as if numberless invisible hands 
were at work, laying stone upon stone. The earth trembled, as large 
halls exi>anded, and stood near each other in order. The tiles on the 
roof arranged them.selves regularly, and, before noon, the weathercock, 
like a golden maiden with flying drapery, ^lood on the pinnacle of the 
tower. 

The interior of the castle was not finished till evening; and how the 
old woman managed I cannot say, but the walls w^ere covered with silk 
and velvet, richly embroidered; and decorated chairs and sofas, marble 
tables, and other elegant articles, furnished the rooms. Cut glass chan- 
deliers hung from the ceilings, and sparkled in the light of many lamps. 
Green parrots sat in golden cages, and foreign birds, who sang sweetly, 
were in every room. Altogether, the castle was as magnificev. as if 
built for the king himself. 

It was after sunset when the maiden awoke, and, seeing the glitter 
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of a* thousand lamps, she ran with hasty steps, and, finding the gate 
open, entered the court. The steps leading to the entrance hall were 
covered with red cloth, and the gilded balconies were full of rich and 
blooming flowers. All was so magnificently beautiful that the maiden 
stood still with astonishment. 

She knew not how long she might have remained standing thus, if she 
had not thought all at once that her stepmother was coming. “Ah,” 
said she to herself, “what joy it would be to live here, and be no longer 
tormented as I am now!” She was, however, obliged to go, and tell 
her stepmother that the castle was finished. 

“I will just go and see for myself,” she said, and, rising from her 
seat, she followed the maiden; but, on entering the castle, the bright- 
ness and glitter so dazzled her, that she was obliged to cover her eyes 
with her hand. “You see how easy this is to you,” she said; “ah, yes, I 
ought to have given you something still more difficult.” 

She went into all the rooms, prying into every corner, to see if she 
could not find something wrong or defective; but this was impossible. 
“I will go downstairs,” she said at last, looking at her stepdaughter 
maliciously; “it is necessary for me to examine kitchens and cellars 
also, and if you have forgotten one single thing, you shall not escape 
punishment.” But nothing was wanting: the fire burned on the hearth, 
the supper was boiling in the saucepan; brooms, brushes, fenders, fire 
irons, were in their proper places, and the walls and shelves were cov- 
ered with brass and copper, glass and china, vrhich glittered in the 
lamplight: — nothing was wanting, not even the coal scuttle, or the 
water-can. 

“Where are the steps to the cellar?” cried the woman; “I want to 
see if the casks are full of .wine of the right sort, or it will be bad for 
you.” 

She raised the trap door as she spoke, and descended the stairs lead- 
ing to the cellars; but scarcely had she taken two steps, when the heavy 
door, which was not pushed back far enough, fell to with a dreadful 
crash. The maiden heard a scream, and followed as quickly as she 
could to help her unkind stepmother, but having been struck by the 
door, she had fallen to the bottom of the steps, and there the maiden 
found her lying dead. 

>fter this the beautiful castle belonged alone to the maiden, who 
hardly knew, at first, how to understand such good fortune. But after a 
while servants came to wait upon her, and they found in the drawers 
and wardrobes beautiful dresses, in which she could array herself. 
There was also a large chest filled with gold and silver, pearls and pre- 
vious stones, so that she had not a single wish ungratified. 

It was not long before the fame of her beauty and riches got known 
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throughout the world, and the maiden had soon plenty of lovers. But 
she did not care to accept any of them, till at last a prince, the son of a 
great king, came to see her. He was the first to touch her heart, and she 
very soon learned to love him dearly. 

One day, as they sat talking under a linden tree in the castle garden, 
the prince said, very sadly, “My heart’s love, I must leave you to get 
my father’s consent to our marriage, but I will not stay away long.’^ 

“Be true to me,” said the maiden, as she took a sorrowful farewell 
of him. 

But when the prince reached home, he found that the king, who did 
not want him to marry this maiden, had invited many beautiful ladies 
to his court, and for a time the prince forgot his true bride and the won- 
dei;|ul castle. 

One day, while he was riding to the hunt on a beautiful horse, an old 
woman met him, and asked him for alms. As he drew rein to help her, 
she said, in a low tone, “The maiden weeps for her false lover under 
the linden tree.” 

In a moment the power which had changed his heart towards her 
was at an end. He turned aw'ay and rode quickly to the castle in the 
valley, which the good fairy had built. When he reached the gates, all 
looked dark and gloomy, and there, under the linden tree, stood his 
forsaken bride, looking sad and mournful. He alighted quickly from 
his horse, and, advancing towards her, he exclaimed, “Forgive me, 
dearest. I am com^ hack, and we will never, never part again.” 

No sooner had he uttered these words, than the most brilliant lights 
shone from the castle windows. Around him on the grass glittered in- 
numerable glowworms. On the steps bloomed lovely flowers, and from 
the rooms came the song of joyous birds, arrayed in plumage of bright 
and beautiful colors. 

He took the maiden by the hand and led her in. The large hall was 
full of the castle hou.sehold, who had assembled, and the priest stood 
in readiness to marry them. The prince hastened forward, leading the 
bride who had suffered so much from her stepmother, and been so true 
to her lover; and she became at last bis wife, to the great joy of the 
castle and its inmates. 


THE KING OF THE BIRDS 


I N OLDEN TIMES, every sound in nature had a sense and sigiiiiicance 
of some sort. When the hammer of the smith sounded, it was as if 
it said: “How I strike! How I strike!” The sound of the plane on the 
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table said, scratch, I scratch.” The rush of the water over the mill 
wheel had a meaning, and if the miller was a cheat, it seemed to say 
sometimes, “Who cheats? who cheats?” and at others to reply, “The 
miller, the miller”; and when the mill went very fast, “Steding six 
out of eight! Stealing six out of eight! ” 

In these good old days, also, the birds had a language of their own, 
which everyone could understand, although it sounded only like twit- 
tering, screaming, and whistling, and was really music without words. 
About this time an idea arose among the birds that they would be no 
longer without a master, and they determined to elect one of their 
number to be king. One voice only was raised against this proposal; the 
plover declared that he had lived free and he would die free. Full of 
anxiety, he flew about here and there among the birds, crying, “Don’t 
believe it! Don’t believe it!” But as ro one noticed him, he returned 
to his lonely home in the marshes, and has never since associated with 
his own species. 

The birds .meanwhile were determined to have a general meeting on 
the subject, so one fine May morning they assembled in great numbers 
from woods, fields, and meadows. The eagle and the bullfinch, the owl 
and the crow, the lark and the sparrow, and many more that could be 
named; even the cuckoo was present, and the lapwing — who is called 
the cuckoo’s clerk, because he lets his note be heard just after him — 
and a great number of little birds, as well as one without a name who 
also mixed with the flock. 

A hen, who, as it happened, had heard nothing of the whole matter, 
wondered greatly at such a large gathering. “Cluck, cluck, cluck! what 
are they all going to do?” she cackled. But the cock quieted his dear 
wife, and telling her not to make such a noise, he explained what the 
birds were about. 

Meanwhile the assembly had decided that the bird who could fly 
the highest should be chosen as king. A green frog who sat in the 
bushes, when he heard this, croaked dreadfully, and said there would 
be many tears shed over that arrangement. The crow, however, said, 
“Caw, caw,” for he wished it to be all settled in a friendly manner. 
They decided to make the experiment of flying the next morning, so 
that none should be able to say afterwards, “I could have flown higher 
had it not been evening, and I was too tired to do any more.” 

Next morning, at the appointed signal, the whole flock rose in the 
air. There was quite a cloud of dust scattered about, and such a rus- 
tling noise and flapping of wings; it was as if a dark cloud had passed 
over the sun. The little birds, however, remained among the branches; 
they could not attempt such great flights. The large birds kept up for 
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a long time; but none could compete with the eagle, for he went so 
high that if they had followed him, the sun would have put out their 
eyes. 

When the eagle saw that the others could not follow him, he thought 
to himself, “I need not go any higher; I am sure to be chosen king.” 

And the birds beneath him cried out, “You must be our king; none 
can fly as high as you do.” 

“Excepting I,” cried the little fellow without a name, who had crept 
unseen among the wing feathers of the eagle, and mounted with him, 
and as he was not tired, he flew in the air still higher and higher till 
he could almost peep into heaven. When he had reached this height, 
he folded his wings together and sunk gradually down to earth, exclaim- 
ing in his shrill but delicate voice, “I am king — I am king! ” 

“You our king?” cried the birds, in a rage: “no, no; you have gained 
your position through trickery and cunning!” 

However, they were obliged to make another condition about who 
should be king, and they decided that it should be he who sunk lowest 
into the earth after his flight in the air. The goose on this cackled 
loudly and laid her broad breast on the ground: the cock scratched 
away quickly to make a hole; the duck, however, got into trouble for 
she jumped into an open grave, and sprained her leg so terribly that 
she w’as obliged to waddle away to the nearest pond with the cry, “Rare 
work, rare work!” 

The little bird without a name, ho^vever, w’ent in search of a mouse- 
hole, and as he slipped in, he cried with his shrill voice, “I am king — 
I am king! ” 

“You our king!” cried the other birds, in a rage. “Do you suppose 
jwir cunning tricks can obtain you that honor?” So they .shut him up 
and made him a prisoner in the mouse-hole, hoping he might be starved, 
and the owl was placed sentinel to prevent the little rogue from escap- 
ing, however flear his life might be to him. 

Tn the evening, all the birds felt very tired with the great efforts they 
had made in flying, so they all went home with their wives and children 
to bed. The owl alone remained by the mouse-hole, staring into it with 
her great, grave eyes; but at length she also became tired, and said to 
herself, “I can easily shut one eye, and if I keep the other open, the 
Httle wretch shall not escape.” She closed one eye, and with the other 
kept a steadfast look on the mouse-hole. 

I'he little fellow peeped out once or twdee, and thought, as the owl 
appeared asleep, that he could slip away: but the owl saw him, and 
made such a quick step forward that he darted back in a hurry. A little 
while after, the owl thought she would rest one eye and open the other. 
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and so keep on changing all night; but when she closed one, she forgot 
to open the other, and very soon both eyes were shut up, and she was 
fast asleep. 

The little one again peeped out, and saw that now he could easily 
escape, so he slipped cautiously from the hole and flew away. From that 
time the owl has never dared to show herself by daylight, lest the other 
birds should peck off her feathers and pull her to pieces; so she flies 
about in the night time, and pursues and catches the mice who can 
make such dangerous holes. And the little bird also keeps out of her 
way, for he fears she will catch him by the neck and soon make an end 
of him. He lives in the hedges and builds his nest there, and is con- 
stantly crying out, in a piping voice, ‘T am king, I am king!” The 
other birds, therefore, call him in mockery the Aedge king.^ 

No one, however, was more pleased .it not having to obey the hedge 
king than the lark. The moment she caught a sight of the sun, she 
would rise in the air to a great height, singing, “Ah, where is that 
beauty? — that is a beauty! — beauty, beauty! — ah, where is that 
beauty?” 


THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD 


A POOR WOOD-CUTTER lived, with his wife and three daughters in a 
little hut on the borders of a lonely forest. One morning, when 
he was going to his work, he said to his wife: “Send my eldest daughter 
out into the forest with my dinner at noon. 1 shall be quite ready for it, 
and, that she may not lose her way, I will take a bag of millet with me, 
and strew the seeds on the path.” 

As soon as the sun had reached the meridian, and was shining over 
the wood, the maiden started on her road with a large jug of soup and 
some bread for her father’s dinner. But the field and hedge sparrows, 
the larks, the finches, and other birds, had long before picked up the 
seeds, so that the maiden could not find the track. 

Fortunately, she went forward in the right direction, yet the sun 
went down, and night came on before she could find shelter. The trees 
rustled in the darkness, the night owl screamed, and the poor girl was 
in great fear, when all at once she saw a light twinkling in the distance 
through the trees. “There must be people living yonder,” she thought, 
*and no doubt they will give me a night’s lodging.” 


* Zaune Konig, the German for wren and hedge sparrow. 
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She turned her steps toward the light, and very soon came to 9 
house through the window of which the light shone. 

She knocked at the door, and a rough voice cried from within, ‘‘Come 
in.” She stepped into a narrow dark hall and tapped at the room door, 
the same voice cried “Come in,” and when the door opened she saw a 
very old man sitting at a table; his chin rested on his hands, and his 
white beard fell over it nearly to the ground. Near the stove lay three 
animals — a cock, a hen, and a speckled cow. The maiden told the old 
man of her trouble, and asked if she could have a night^s lodging. In- 
stead of answering her the old man turned to the animals and said: 

“Little chicks and iPottril cow. 

Shall we keep her here or noV'" 

The animals made certain sounds which meant that she was to stay. 
So the old man said: “You will find plenty of everything here, so go 
into the kitchen and cook us some supper.” 

The maiden found an abundance of all she wanted, and after cooking 
a dish full of good food she placed it on the table, and sealing herself 
with the old man ate a hearty meal, but she never thought of the ani- 
mals. When she v;as satisfied she said: “I am very tired, where b a 
bed on which I can sU^ep?” In reply, came a voice — 

“You can eat and drink, 

But you cannot think 
Oj poor animals such we; 

You shall have a bed. 

Just to rest your head, 

But yon don't know where it will bc'^ 

The maiden scarcely noticed what the voice said, for the old man 
told her to go upstairs, where she would find two rooms, with a bed 
in each; she was to shake the beds well, and make them both. The 
young maiden went quickly upstairs, made her own bed, and without 
thinking of one for the old man, she lay down and went fast asleep. 
After a while the old man came up to his room, and finding his bed 
not made shook his head, and going into the room where the maiden lay 
sleofung, opened a trap door in the floor, and let down the bed on which 
she lay into the cellar beneath. 

Meanwhile, the wood-cutter returned home in the evening very late, 
and retiroached his wife for having left him the whole day hungry. “It 
is not my fault,” she said, “I sent the maiden with your dinner at noon, 
and I suppose she must have lost her way, she will be back again 
tomorrow, no doubt.” 

Before day, however, the wood-cutter was obliged to be off to the 
forest, and he desired his wife to send his second daughter with his 
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dinner; “I will carry a bag of linseed with me this time,” he said; “as 
the seeds are larger than the millet, she will see them more easily, and 
will not be likely to lose her way.” 

But at noon when the maiden went with her father’s dinner, the 
linseed had disappeared; the birds of the forest, as on the day before, 
had picked them all up, so that there were none left. She also wan- 
dered about all day, and at last found a good supper and a night’s 
lodging in the old man’s cottage; but she also. never thought of feeding 
the animals, or of making the old man’s bed, so at night while she 
slept, he opened the trap door and let her down into the cellar below 
as he had done her sister. On the third morning, the wood-cutter told 
his wife: “You must send our youngest child with my dinner today, she 
is always good and obedient, she will not lose her way as her sisters 
have done; they wander about like wild bees when they swarm.” 

The mother, however, would not listen. “No,” she said, “why should 
I lose my dearest child now that the others are gone?” 

“Don’t feaj,” he said, “the maiden will never wander, she is too 
clever and sensible; besides, I will take a quantity of peas with me and 
strew them in the way, to show her the right path; they are so much 
larger than linseed, and will be sure to remain.” 

So the next day, the mother, with much advice and caution, sent 
her youngest daughter to the forest. She carried a basket on her arm, 
but there were no peas to guide her, they were all in the crops of the 
pigeons, and therefore she knew not which path to take. She was very 
unhappy, and thought how hungry her poor father would be, and how 
her mother would fret if she remained away all night. However, in her 
wanderings after dark, she also saw the light, and came, as her sisters 
had done, tp the house in the wood. She went in and begged for a 
night’s lodging so gently that the man with the white beard said to his 
animals: 

Little chicks and spotted cow, 

Shall we keep her here or no?” 

The voice answered, “Yes,” and presently the maiden went over to the 
stove where the animals lay, stroked the smooth feathers of the cock 
and hen with her hand, and rubbed the spotted cow between the horns. 
When the old man told her to go and cook some supper she got it ready 
very quickly, but when she placed the dishes on the table she said: “I 
am not going to feast myself with all these good things while the poor 
animals have nothing. There will be plenty left for me, and I shall take 
care of them first.” 

Then she went and fetched some barley which she scattered before 
the chickens, and a whole armful of sweet hay for the cow. “Eat that 
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up, you dear animals,” she said, “and perhaps you are thirsty, so I will 
bring you some fresh water.” 

Then she brought in a large basin of water, and the cock and hen 
sprung on the brink, dipped in their beaks and lifted their heads in the 
manner that birds always do drink, while the spotted cow took a long 
draught. After the animals were fed, the maiden seated herself at the 
table and ate what the old man had left for her. In a very little while 
the fowls had their heads behind their wings, and the cow began to 
blink her eyes, so the maiden said: “Shall we not go to rest?” 

And the old man cried — 

‘‘Little chicks and spotted cow. 

Shall we let her sleep Here now?** 

And they replied quickly — 

“Yes, for she is very good. 

She has brought us drink and food** 

Then the maiden went upstairs, shook both beds, and made them up, 
and presently the old man came to his room, and when he laid himself 
on the bed hi** white heard nearly reached to his feet. 

The maiden also sai.I her prayers, and lying down slept peacefully 
till midnight, when a number of strange noises awoke her. The corners 
of the house were creaking and cracking, the doors sprang open and 
struck against the walls. The rafters groaned, as if their joints were 
broken and separated; the stairs were turning upside down, and at 
last there was a crash, as if the roof and the walls had fallen in to- 
gether. Then all w^as still. 

The maiden had been too frightened to move, and all had happened 
.so quickly that she would have had scarcely time to do so. But now 
finding she was not hurt, and still in her comfortable bed. she lay quiet 
and went to sleep again. 

But in the morning when the bright sunshine awoke her, what a sight 
met her eyes! She was lying in a noble room, and everything around 
her as splendid as the furniture of a royal palace. The walls were 
covered with golden flowers on a silken ground. The bed was of ivory, 
and the covering of red velvet, and on a chair near it stood a pair of 
slippers embroidered with pearls. 

The maiden fancied herself in a dream, but while she wondered 
three neatly dressed servants came in, and asked her what they could 
do for her? 

. “Nothing,” she replied, “only go away, and I will get up and cook 
the old man’s breakfast for him, and give those dear animals their 
food.” 
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She tiressed herself quickly, and went to the old man’s room; but 
what was her astonishment to see lying on the bed a strange man, 
adeq). While she stood and saw with surprise that he was young and 
handsome, he woke, raised himself, and said, “Don’t go away, 1 am a 
king’s son, and a wicked witch changed me into a bearded, gray old 
man. My castle was changed into the wooden house, and my servants 
into a cock, a hen and a spotted cow. The spell was never to be broken 
unless a maiden came to visit us who had a kind heart, and who was 
as careful to feed poor animals as human beings, and you are that 
maiden. And at midnight, while we slept, we were all through you set 
free, the old wooden house is again a royal castle, and the animals 
are restored to their former shape as my servants. I will now send them 
to fetch your father and mother, that they may be present at our mar- 
riage, for you are to be my wife.” 

“But where are my sisters?” she asked. 

“I have shut them up in the cellar,” he replied; “but tomorrow I 
will send them to work in the mines till they have learned that animals 
require to b^ fed and kindly treated, as well as human beings.” 


THE DEVIL WITH THE THREE GOLDEN HAIRS 


► I Ihere was once a poor woman who gave birth to a little son; and 
1 as he came into the world with a caul on, it was predicted that in 
his fourteenth year he would have the King’s daughter for his wife. It 
happened that soon afterwards the King came into the village, and no 
one knew that he was the King, and when be asked the people what 
news there was, they answered, “A child has just been born with a caul 
on; whatever anyone so born undertakes turns out well. It is proph- 
esied, too, that in his fourteenth year he will have the King’s daughter 
for his wife.’’ 

The King, who had a bad heart, and was angry about the prophecy, 
went to the parents, and seeming quite friendly, said, “You poor peo- 
ple, let me have your child, and I will take care of it.” At first they re- 
fused, but when the stranger offered them a large amount of gold for 
it, and they thought, “It is a luck-child, and everything must turn out 
well for it,” they at last consented, and gave him the child. 

The King put it in a box and rode away with it until he came to a 
deep piece of water; then he threw the box into it and thought, “I have 
fre^ my daughter from her unlooked-for suitor.” 

The tox, however, did not sink, but floated like a boat, and not a drop 
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of water made its way into it. And it floated to within two miles of the 
King’s chief city, where there was a mill, and it came to a stand-still 
at the mill-dam. A miller’s boy, who by good luck was standing there, 
noticed it and pulled it out with a hook, thinking that he had found a 
great treasure, but when he opened it there lay a pretty boy inside, 
quite fresh and lively. He took him to the miller and his wife, and as 
they had no children they were glad, and said, “God has given him to 
us.” They took great care of the foundling, and he grew up in all good- 
ness. 

It happened that once in a storm the King went into the mill, and he 
asked the mill-folk if the tall youth was their son. “No,” answered they, 
“he’s a foundling. Fourteen years ago he floated down to the mill-dam 
in a box, and the mill -boy pulled him out of the water.” 

Then the King knew that it was none other than the luck-child 
which he had thrown into the water, and he said, “My good people, 
could not the youth take a letter to the Queen; I will give him two 
gold pieces as a reward?” “Just as the King commands,” answered 
they, and they told the boy to hold himself in readiness. Then the 
King wrote a letter to the Queen, wherein he said, “As soon as the boy 
arrives with ihis letter, let him be killed and buried, and all must be 
done before I come home.” 

The boy set out with this letter; but he lost his way, and in the eve- 
ning came to a large forest. In the darkness he saw a small light; he 
went towards it and reached a cottage. W hen he went in, an old 
woman was sitting by the fire quite alone. She started when she saw 
the boy, and said, “Whence do you come, and whither are you going?” 
“I come from the mill,” he answered, “and wdsh to go to the Queen, to 
whom I am taking a letter; but as I have lost my way in the forest I 
should like to stay here over night.” “You poor boy,” said the woman, 
“you have come into a den of thieves, and when they come home they 
will kill you.” “Let them come,” said the boy, “I am not afraid; but I 
am so tired that I cannot go any farther”: and he stretched himself 
upon a bench and fell asleep. 

Soon afterwards the robbers came, and angrily asked what strange 
boy was lying there? “Ah,” said the old woman, “it is an innocent child 
who has lost himself in the forest, and out of pity I have let him come 
in; he has to take a letter to the Queen.” The robbers opened the letter 
and read it, and in it was written that the boy as soon as he arrived 
should be put to death. Then the hardhearted robbers felt pity, and 
•their leader tore up the letter and wrote another, saying that soon as 
the boy came, he should be married at once to the King’s daughter. 
Then they let him lie quietly on the bench until the next morning, 
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and when he awoke they gave him the letter, and showed him the right 
way. 

And the Queen, when she had received the letter and read it, did as 
was written in it, and had a splendid wedding-feast prepared, and the 
King’s daughter was married to the luck-child; and as the youth was 
handsome and agreeable she lived with him in joy and contentment. 

After some time the King returned to his palace and saw that the 
prophecy was fulfilled, and the luck-child married to his daughter. 
“How has that come to pass?” said he; “I gave quite another order in 
my letter.” 

So the Queen gave him the letter, and said that he might see for him- 
self what was written in it. The King read the letter and saw quite 
well that it had been exchanged for the other. Ke asked the youth what 
had become of the letter entrusted to him, and why he had brought 
another instead of it. “I know nothing about it,” answered he; “it 
must have been changed in the night, when I slept in the forest.” The 
King said in. a passion, “You shall not have everything quite so much 
your own way; whosoever marries my daughter must fetch me from 
Hell three golden hairs from the head of the devil; bring me what I 
want, and you shall keep my daughter.” In this way the King hoped 
to be rid of him forever. But the luck-child answered, “I will fetch the 
golden hairs, I am not afraid of the Devil”; thereupon he took leave of 
them and began his journey. 

The road led him to a large town, where the watchman by the 
gates asked him what his trade was, and what he knew. “I know every- 
thing,” answered the luck-child. “Then you can do us a favor,” said 
the watchman, “if you will tell us why our market fountain, which 
once flowed with wine, has* become dry, and no longer gives even 
water?” “That you shall know,” answered he; “only wait until I come 
back.” 

Then he went farther and came to another town, and there also the 
gatekeeper asked him what was his trade, and what he knew. “I know 
everything,” answered he. “Then you can do us a favor, and tell us 
why a tree in our town which once bore golden apples now does not 
even put forth leaves?” “You shall know that,” answered he; “only 
wait until I come back.” 

Then he went on and came to a wide river over which he must go. 
The ferryman asked him what his trade was, and what he knew. “I 
know everything,” answered he. “Then you can do me a favor,” said 
the ferryman, “and tell me why I must always be rowing backwards 
and forwards, and am never set free?” “You shall know that,” answered 
he; “only wait until I come back.” 

When he had crossed the water he found the entrance to Hell. It 
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was black and sooty within, and the devil was not at home, but his 
grandmother was sitting in a large armchair. “What do you want?” 
said she to him, but she did not look so very wicked. “I should like to 
have three golden hairs from the devil’s head,” answered he, “else I 
cannot keep my wife.” “That is a good deal to ask for,” said she; “if 
the devil comes home and finds you, it will cost you your life; but as I 
pity you, I will sec if I cannot help you.” 

She changed him into an ant and said, “Creep into the folds of my 
dress, you will be safe there.” “Yes,” answered he, “so far, so good; but 
there are three things besides that I w^ant to know: why a fountain 
which once flowed with wine has become dry, and no longer gives even 
water; why a tree which once bore golden apples does not even put 
forth Reaves; and why a ferryman must always be .voing backwards and 
forwards, and is never set free?” 

“Those are difficult questions,” answered she, “but only be silent 
and quiet and pay attention to what the devil says when I pull out the 
three golden hairs.” 

As the evening came on the devil returned home. No sooner had he 
entered than he noticed that the air was not pure. “I smell man’s flesh,” 
said he; “all Is not right here.” Then he pried into every corner, and 
searched, but could not find anything. His grandmother scolded him. 
“It has just been .swept,’' said she, “and everything put in order, and 
now you are upsetting it again; you have always got man’s flesh in 
your nose. Sit down and eat your supper.” 

When he had eaten and drunk he was tired, and laid his head in 
his grandmother s lap, and before long he was fast asleep, snoring and 
breathing heavil}^ Then the old woman took hold of a golden hair, 
pulled it out, and laid it down near her. ‘’Oh!" cried the devil, “w’hat 
are you doing?” “I have had a bad dream,” answered the grandmother, 
“so I .seized hold of your hair.” “What did you dream then?” said the 
devil. “I dreamed that a fountain in a market-place from which wine 
once flowed was dried up, and not even water would flovr out of it; 
what is the cause of it?'’ “Oh, hoi if they did not know it,” answered 
the devil; “there is a toad sitting under a stone in the well; if they 
killed it, the wine would flow again.” 

He went to sleep again and snored until the windows shook. Then 
she pulled the second hair out. “Ha! what are you doing?” cried the 
devil angrily. “Do not take it ill," said .she, “I did it in a dream.” 
“What have you dreamed this time?” asked he. “I dreamed that in a 
certain kingdom there stood an apple tree which had once borne golden 
apples, but now would not even bear leaves. What, think you, was the 
reason?” “Oh! if they did but know,” answered the devil. “A mouse 
is gnawing at the root; if they killed this they would have golden apples 
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again, but if it gnaws much longer the tree will wither altogether. But 
leave me alone with your dreams; if you disturb me in my sleep again 
you will get a box on the ear.” 

The grandmother spoke gently to him until he fell asleep again and 
snored. Then she took hold of ^e third golden hair and pulled it out. 
The devil jumped up, roared out, and would have treated her ill, but 
she quieted him once more and said, “Who can help bad dreams?” 
“What was the dream, then?” asked he, and was quite curious. “I 
dreamed of a ferryman who complained that he must always ferry 
from one side to the other, and was never released. What is the cause 
of it?” “Ah I the fool,” answered the devil; “when anyone comes and 
wants to go across he must put the oar in his hand, and the other man 
will have to ferry and he will be free.” As the grandmother had plucked 
out the three golden hairs, and the thu e questions were answered, she 
let the old serpent alone, and he slept until daybreak. 

When the devil had gone out again the old woman took the ant 
out of the folds of her dress, and gave the luck-child his human shape 
again. “There are the three golden hairs for you,” said she. “What the 
devil said to your three questions, I suppose you heard?” “Yes,” an- 
swered he, “I heard, and will take care to remember.” “You have what 
you want,” said she, “and now you can go your way.” He thanked the 
old woman for helping him in his need, and left Hell well content that 
everything had turned out so fortunately. 

When he came to the ferryman he was expected to give the promised 
answer. “Ferry me across first,” said the luck-child, “and then I will 
tell you how you can be set free,” and when he had reached the op- 
posite shore he gave him the devil’s advice: “Next time anyone comes, 
who wants to be ferried over, -just put the oar in his hand.” 

He went on and came to the town wherein stood the unfruitful tree, 
and there too the watchman wanted an answer. So he told him what 
he had heard from the devil: “Kill the mouse which is gnawing at 
its root, and it will again bear golden apples.” Then the watchman 
thanked him, and gave him as a reward two asses laden with gold, 
which followed him. 

At last he came to the town whose well was dry. He told the watch- 
man what the devil had said: “A toad is in the well beneath a stone; 
you must find it and kill it, and the well will again give wine in plenty.” 
The watchman thanked him, and also gave him two asses laden with 
gold. 

At last the luck-child got home to his wife, who was heartily glad 
to see him again, and to hear how well he had prospered in everything. 
To the King he took what he had asked for, the devil’s three golden 
hairs, and when the King saw^ the four asses laden with gold he was 
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quite content, and said, ‘‘Now all the conditions are fulfilled, and you 
can keep my daughter. But tell me, dear son-in-law, where did all that 
gold come from? this is tremendous wealth!” “I was rowed across a 
river,” answered he, “and got it there; it lies on the shore instead of 
sand.” “Can I too fetch some of it?” said the King; and he was quite 
eager about it. “As much as you like,” answered he. “There is a ferry- 
man on the river; let him ferry you over, and you can fill your sacks 
on the other side.” The greedy King set out in all haste, and when he 
came to the river he beckoned to the ferryman to put him across. The 
ferryman came and bade him get in, and when they got to the other 
shore he put the oar in his hand and sprang out. But from this time 
forth the King had to ferry, as a punishment for his sins. Perhaps he 
is fertjying still? If he is, it is because no one has taken the oar from him. 


OUR LADY’S CHILD 


H ard dy a great forest dwelt a wood-cutter with his wife, who had 
an only child, a little girl three years old. They were, however, so 
poor that they no longer had daily bread, and did not know how to get 
food for her. One mo»‘niug the wood-cutter went out sorrowfully to his 
work in the forest, and while he was cutting wood, suddenly there 
stood before him a tall and beautiful woman with a crown of shining 
stars on her head, who said to him, “I am the Virgin Mary, mother of 
the child Je.sus. You are poor and needy, bring your child to me, I will 
take her with me and be her mother, and care for her.” The wood- 
cutter obeyed, brought his child, and gave her to the A’irgin Mary, who 
took her up to heaven with her. There the child fared well, ace sugar- 
cakes, and drank sw’eet milk, and her clothes w^re of gold, and the little 
angels played with her. And when she w^as fourteen years of age, the 
Virgin Mary called her one day and said, “Dear child, I am about to 
make a long journey, so take into your keeping the keys of the thirteen 
doors of heaven. Twelve of these you may open, and behold the glory 
which is within them, but the thirteenth, to which this little key be- 
longs, is forbidden you. Beware of opening it. or you will bring misery 
on yourself.” The girl promised to be obedient, and w’hen the Virgin 
Mary was gone, she began to examine the dwellings of the kingdom of 
heaven. Each day she opened one of them, until she had mado the 
round of the twelve. In each of them sat one of the Apostles in the midst 
of a great light, and she rejoiced in all the magnificence and splendor, 
and the little angels who always accompanied ^er rejoiced with her. 
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Then the forbidden door alone remained, and she felt a great desire to 
know what could be hidden behind it, and said to the angels, 'T will 
not quite open it, and I will not go inside it, but I will tmlock it so that 
we can just see a little through the opening.” “Oh, no,” said the little 
angels, “that would be a sin. The Virgin Mary has forbidden it, and it 
might easily cause your unhappiness.” Then she was silent, but the 
desire in her heart was not stilled, but gnawed there and tormented her, 
and let her have no rest. And once when the. angels had all gone out, 
she thought, “Now I am quite alone, and I could peep in. If I do it, 
no one will ever know.” She sought out the key, and when she had got 
it in her hand, she put it in the lock, and when she had put it in, she 
turned it round as well. Then the door sprang open, and she saw there 
the Trinity sitting in fire and splendor. She stayed there awhile, and 
looked at everything in amazement; th'in she touched the light a little 
with her finger, and her finger became quite golden. Immediately a 
great fear fell on her. She shut the door violently, and ran away. Her 
terror too would not quit her, let her do what she might, and her heart 
beat continually and would not be still ; the gold too stayed on her fin- 
ger, and would not go away, let her rub it and wash it ever so much. 

It was not long before the Virgin Mary came back from her journey. 
She called the girl before her, and asked to have the keys of heaven 
back. When the maiden gave her the bunch, the Virgin looked into 
her eyes and said, “Have you not opened the thirteenth door also?” 
“No,” she replied. Then she laid her hand on the girPs heart, and felt 
how it beat and beat, and saw right well that she had disobeyed her 
order and had opened the door. Then she said once again, “Are you 
certain that you have not done it?” “Yes,” said the girl, for the second 
time. Then, she perceived the finger which had become golden from 
touching the fire of heaven, and saw well that the child had sinned, 
and said for the third time, “Have you not done it?” “No,” said the girl 
for the third time. Then said the Virgin Mary, “You have not obeyed 
me, and besides that you have lied, you are no longer worthy to be in 
heaven.” 

Then the girl fell into a deep sleep, and when she awoke she lay on 
the earth below, and in the midst of a wilderness. She wanted to cry 
out, but she could bring forth no sound. She sprang up and wanted to 
run away, but wherever she turned herself, she was continually held 
back by thick hedges of thorns through which she could not break. In 
the desert, in which she was imprisoned, there stood an old hollow 
tree, and this had to be her dwelling place. Into this she crept when 
night came, and here she slept. Here, too, she found a shelter from 
storm and rain, but it was a miserable life, and bitterly did she weep 
when she remembered how happy she had been in heaven, and how 
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the angels had played with her. Roots and wild berries were her only 
food, and for these she sought as far as she could go. In the autumn she 
picked up the fallen nuts and leaves, and carried them into the hole. 
The nuts were her food in winter, and when snow and ice came, she 
crept among the leaves like a poor little animal that she might not 
freeze. Before long her clothes were all torn, and one bit of them after 
another fell off her. As soon, however, as the sun shone warm again, 
she went out and sat in front of the tree, and her long hair covered her 
on all sides like a mantle. Thus she sat year after year, and felt the 
pain and misery of the world. One day, when the trees were once more 
clothed in fresh green, the King of the country was hunting in the for- 
est, and followed a roe, and as it had fled into the thicket which shut 
in this^ bit of the forest, he got off his horse, tore the bushes asunder, 
and cut himself a path with his sword. When he had at last forced 
his way through, he saw a wonderfully beautiful maiden sitting under 
the tree; and she sat there and was entirely covered with her golden 
hair down to her very feet. He stood still and looked at her full of sur- 
prise, then he spoke to her and said, ‘Who are you? Why are you sit- 
ting here in the wilderness?” But she gave no answer, for she could 
not open her mouth. I'he King continued, “Will you go with me to my 
castle?” Then she just nodded her head a little. The King took her in 
his arms, carried her to his horse, and rode home with her, and when 
he reached the royal cartle he caused her to be dressed in beautiful 
garments, and gave her all things in abundance. Although she could not 
speak, she w^as still so beautiful and charming that he began to love 
her with all his heart, and it was not long before he married her. 

After a year or so had passed, the Queen brought a son into the 
world. Thereupon the Virgin Mary appeared to her in the night when 
she lay in her bed alone, and said, “If you will tell the truth and con- 
fess that you did unlock the forbidden door, I will open your mouth 
and give you back your speech, but if you persevere in your sin, and 
deny obstinately, I will take 3^our new-born child away with me.” 
Then the Queen was permitted to answer, but she remained hard, and 
said, “No, I did not open the forbidden door”; and the Virgin Mary 
took the new-born child from her arms, and vanished with it. Next 
morning, when the child was not to be found, it was whispered among 
the people that the Queen was a man-eater, and had killed her own 
child. She heard all this and could say nothing to the contrary, but 
the King would not believe it, for he loved her so much. 

. When a year had gone by the Queen again bore a son, and in the 
night the Virgin Mary again came to her, and said, “If you will confess 
that you opened the forbidden door, I will give you 3'our child back 
and untie your tongue; but if you continue in sin and deny it, I will 
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tate away with me this new child also.” Then the Queen again said, 
'^No, I did not open the forbidden door”; and the Virgin took the child 
out of her arms, and away with her to heaven. Next morning, when 
this child also had disappeared, the people declared quite loudly that 
the Queen had devoured it, and the King’s councilors demanded that 
she should be brought to justice. The King, however, loved her so 
dearly that he would not believe it, and commanded the councilors 
under pain of death not to say any more about it. 

The following year the Queen gave birth to a beautiful little daugh- 
ter, and for the third time the Virgin Mary appeared to her in the night 
and said, “Follow me.” She took the Queen by the hand and led her 
to heaven, and showed her there her two eldest children, who smiled 
at her, and were playing with the ball of the world. When the Queen 
rejoiced, the Virgin Mary said, “Is yc*ur heart not yet softened? If you 
will own that you opened the forbidden door, I will give you back 
your two little sons.” But for the third time the Queen answered, “No, 
I did not open the forbidden door.” Then the Virgin let her sink down 
to earth once more, and took from her likewise her third child. 

Next morning, when the loss was reported abroad, all the people 
cried loudly, “The Queen is a man-eater! She must be judged,” and 
the King was no longer able to restrain his councilors. Thereupon a 
trial was held, and as she could not answer, and defend herself, she was 
condemned to be burned alive. The wood was got together, and when 
she was fast bound to the stake, and the fire began to burn round 
about her, the hard ice of pride melted, her heart was moved by re- 
pentance, arid she thought, “If I could but confess before my death 
that I opened the door.” Then her voice came back to her, and she 
cried out Joudly, “Yes, Mary, I did it”; and straightway rain fell 
from the sky and extinguished the flames of fire, and a light broke 
forth above her, and the Virgin Mary descended with the two little 
sons by her side, and the new-born daughter in her arms. She spoke 
kindly to her, and said, “He who repents his sin and acknowledges it, 
is forgiven.” Then she gave her the three children, untied her tongue, 
and granted her happiness for her whole life. 


THE WONDERFUL MUSICIAN 


T here was once a wonderful musician, who went quite alone 
through a forest and thought of all manner of things, and when 
nothing was left for him to- think abouL be said to himself, “Time 
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is beginning to pass heavily with me here in the forest, I will fetch 
hither a good companion for myself.” Then he took his fiddle from 
his back, and played so that it echoed through the trees. It was not 
long before a wolf came trotting through the thicket toward him. 
‘‘Ah, here is a wolf coming 1 I have no desire for him!” said the mu- 
sician; but the wolf came nearer and said to him, “Ah, dear musician, 
how beautifully you play! I should like to learn that, too.” “It is soon 
learned,” the musician replied, “you have only to do all that I bid 
3 rou.” “Oh, musician,” said the wolf, “I will obey you as a scholar 
obeys his master.” The musician bade him follow, and when they had 
gone part of the way together, they came to an old oak tree which was 
hollow inside, and cleft in the middle. “Look,” said the musician, “if 
you will learn to fiddle, put your forepaws into this crevice.” The wolf 
obeyed, but the musician quickly picked up a stone and with one blow 
wedged his two paws so fast that he was forced to stay there like a 
prisoner. “Stay there until I come back again,” said the musician, and 
went his way. 

After a while he again said to himself, “Time is beginning to pass 
heavily with me ^ore in the forest, I will fetch hither another com- 
panion,” and took his hddle and again played in the forest. It was not 
long before a fox came creeping through the trees towards him. “Ah 
there's a fox coming!” said the musician. “I have no desire for him.’* 
The fox came up to hi.m and said, “Oh, dear musician, how beautifully 
you play! I should like to learn that, too.” “That is soon learned,” said 
the musician. “You have only to do everything that I bid you.” “Oh, 
musician,” then said the fox, “I will obey you as a scholar obeys his 
master.” “Follow me,” said the musician; and when they had walked 
a part of the way, they came to a footpath, with high bushes on both 
sides of it. There the musician stood still, and from one side bent 
a young hazel bush down to the ground, and put his foot on the top 
of it, then he bent down a young tree from the other side as well, and 
said, “Now, little fox, if you will learn something, give me your left 
front paw.” The fox obeyed, and the musician fastened his paw to 
the left bough. “Little fox,” said he, “now reach me your right paw,” 
and he tied it to the right bough. When he had examined whether they 
were firm enough, he let go, and the bushes sprang up again, and jerked 
up the little fox, so that it hung struggling in the air. “Wait there till 
I come back again,” said the musician, and went his way. 

Again he said to himself, “Time is beginning to pass heavily with 
me here in the forest, I will fetch hither another companion,” so he 
took his fiddle, and the sound echoed through the forest. Then a little 
hare came springing towards him. “Why, a hare is coming,” said the 
musician, “I do not want him.” “Ah, dear musician,” said the hare. 
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‘‘how beautifully you play the fiddle; I, too, should like to learn that.” 
“That is soon learned,” said the musician, “you have only to do every- 
thing that I bid you.” 

“Oh, musician,” replied the little hare, “I will obey you as a scholar 
obeys bis master.” They went a part of the way together until they 
came to an open space in the forest, where stood an aspen tree. The 
musician tied a long string round the little hare’s neck, the other end 
of which he fastened to the tree. “Now briskly, little hare, run twenty 
times round the tree!” cried the musician, and the little hare obeyed, 
and when it had run round twenty times, it had twisted the string 
twenty times round the trunk of the tree, and the little hare was 
caught, and let it pull and tug as it IQced, it only made the string cut 
into its tender neck. “Wait there till I come back,” said the musician, 
and went onward. 

The wolf, in the meantime, had pushed and pulled and bitten at the 
stone, and had worked so long that he had set his feet at liberty and had 
drawn them once more out of the cleft. Full of anger and rage he hurried 
after the musician and wanted to tear him to pieces. When the fox 
saw him running, he began to lament, and cried with all his might, 
“Brother wolf, come to my help, the musician has betrayed me!” The 
irolf drew down the little tree, bit the cord in two, and freed the fox, 
who went with him to take revenge on the musician. They found the 
tied-up hare, whom likewise they delivered, and then they all sought the 
enemy together. 

The musician had once more played his fiddle as he went on his 
way, and this time he had been more fortunate. The sound reached the 
ears of a poor wood-cutter, who instantly, whether he would or no, gave 
up his work and came with his hatchet under his arm to listen to the 
music. “At last comes the right companion,” said the musician, “for T 
was seeking a human being, and no wild beast.” And he began and 
played so beautifully and delightfully that the poor man stood there 
as if bewitched, and his heart leaped with gladness. And as he thus 
stood, the wolf, the fox, and the hare came up, and he saw well that 
th^ had some evil design. So he raised his glittering axe and placed 
himself before the musician, as if to say, “Whoever wishes to touch 
him let him beware, for he will have to do with me!” Then the beast« 
were terrified and ran back into the forest. The musician, however, 
played once more to the man out of gratitude, and then went onward. 



BROTHER AND SISTER 


I iTTLE BROTHER took his little sister by the hand and said, “Since 
j our mother died we have had no happiness; our stepmother beats 
us every day, and if we come near her she kicks us away with her 
foot. Our meals are the hard crusts of bread that are left over; and the 
little dog under the table is better off, for she often throws it a nice bit. 
May Heaven pity us. If our mother only knew! Come, we will go forth 
together into the wide world.” 

They walked the whole day over meadows, fields, and stony places; 
and when it rained the little sister said, ‘ Heaven and our hearts are 
weepiifg together.” In the evening they came to a large forest, and they 
were so weary with sorrow and hunger and the long walk, that they 
lay down in a hollow tree and fell asleep. 

The next day when they awoke, the sun was already high in the sky, 
and shone down hot into the tree. Then the brother said, “Sister, I am 
thirsty: if I knew of a little brook I would go and just take a drink; I 
think I hear c.jC luoning.” The brother got up and took the little sister 
by the hand, and they st L off to find the brook. 

But the wicked stepmother was a witch, and had seen how the two 
children had gone away, and had crept after them stealthily, as witches 
do creep, and had bewitched all the brooks in the forest. 

Now^ w^hen they found a little brook leaping brightly over the stones, 
the brother was going to drink out of it, but the sister heard how it 
.said as it ran, “Who drinks of me will be a tiger; who drinks of me will 
be a tiger.” Then the .sister cried, “Pray, dear brother, do not drink, 
or you will become a wild beast, and tear me to pieces.” The brother 
did not drink, although he wras so thirsty, but said, “I will wait for the 
next spring.” 

When they came to the next brook the sister heard this also say, 
“Who drinks of me will be a wolf; who drinks of me will be a wolf.” 
Then the sLster cried out, “Pray, dear brother, do not drink, or you will 
become a wolf, and devour me.” The brother did not drink, and said, 
“I will wrait until w'e come to the next spring, but then I must drink, say 
what you like; for my thirst is too great.” 

And when they came to the third brook the sister heard how it 
said as it ran, “Who drinks of me will be a roebuck; who drinks of me 
will be a roebuck.’' The sister said, “Oh, I pray you, dear brother, 
do not drink, or you will become a roebuck, and run away from me.” 
But the brother had knelt down at once by the brook, and had bent 
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down and drunk some of the water, and as soon as the first drops 
touched his lips he lay there a young roebuck. 

And now the sister wept over her poor bewitched brother, and 
the little roe wept also, and sat sorrowfully near to her. But at last the 
girl said, ‘‘Be quiet, dear little roe, I will never, never leave you.” 

Then she untied her golden garter and put it round the roebuck’s 
neck, and she plucked rushes and wove them into a soft cord. With this 
she tied the little beast and led it on, and she walked deeper and 
deeper into the forest. 

And when they had gone a very long way they came at last to a little 
house, and the girl looked in; and as it was empty, she thought, “We 
can stay here and live.” Then she sought for leaves and moss to make 
a soft bed for the roe; and every morning she went out and gathered 
roots and berries and nuts for herself, and brought tender grass for the 
roe, who ate out of her hand, and was content and played round about 
her. In the evening, when the sister was tired, and had said her prayer, 
she laid her head upon the roebuck’s back: that was her pillow, and 
she slept softly on it. And if only the brother had had his human form 
it would have been a delightful life. 

For some time they were alone like this in the wilderness. But it hap- 
pened that the King of the country held a great hunt in the forest. 
Then the blasts of the horns, the barking of dogs, and the merry shouts 
of the the huntsmen rang through the trees, and the roebuck heard all, 
and was only too anxious to be there. “Oh,” said he to his sister, “let 
me be off to the hunt, I cannot bear it any longer”; and he begged so 
much that at last she agreed. “But,” said she to him, “come back to 
me in the evening; I must shut my door for fear of the rough huntsmen, 
so knock and say, ‘My little sister, let me in!’ that I may know you; 
and if you do not say that,"! shall not open the door.” Then the young 
roebuck sprang away; so happy was he and so merry in the open air. 

The King and the huntsmen saw the pretty creature, and started 
after him, but they could not catch him, and when they thought that 
they surely had him, away he sprang through the bushes and could not 
be seen. When it was dark he ran to the cottage, knocked, and said, 
“My little sister, let me in.” Then the door was opened for him, and 
he jumped in, and rested himself the whole night through upon his soft 
bed. 

The next day the hunt went on afresh, and when the roebuck again 
heard the hunting-horn, and the ho! ho! of the huntsmen, he had no 
peace, but said, “Sister, let me out, I must be off.” His sister opened 
the door for him, and said, “But you must be here again in the eve- 
ning and say your password.” 
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When the King and his huntsmen again saw the young roebuck with 
the golden collar, they all chased him, but he was too quick and nimble 
for them. This went on for the whole day, but at last by the evening 
the huntsmen had surrounded him, and one of them wounded him a 
little in the foot, so that he limped and ran slowly. Then a hunter 
crept after him to the cottage and heard how he said, ‘^My little sister 
let me in,” and saw that the door was opened for him, and was shut 
again at once. The huntsman took notice of it all, and went to the King 
and told him what he had seen and heard. Then the King said, 
^‘Tomorrow we will hunt once more.” 

The little sister, however, was dreadfully frightened when she saw 
that her fawn was hurt. She washed the blood off him, laid herbs on 
the wound, and said, “Go to your bed, dear roe, that you may get 
well agiin.” But the wound was so slight that the roebuck, next morn- 
ing, did not feel it any more. And when he again heard the sport out- 
side, he said, “I cannot bear it, I must be there; they shall not find it 
so easy to catch me.” The sister cried, and said, “This time they will 
kill you, and here am I alone in the forest and forsaken by all the 
world. I will not let you out.” “Then you will have me die of grief,” 
answered the rue; '‘when I hear the horns I feel as if I must jump out 
of my skin.” Then the ^isler could not do otherwise, but opened the 
door for him with a heavy heart, and the roebuck, full of health and 
joy, bounded into the forest. 

When the King saw him, he said to his huntsman, “Now chase 
him all day long till nightfall, but take care that no one does him any 
harm.” 

As soon as the sun had set, the King said to the huntsman, “Now 
come and show me the cottage in the wood”; and when he was at the 
door, he knocked and called out, “Dear little sister, let me in.” Then 
the door opened, and the King walked in, and there stood a maiden 
more lovely than any he had ever seen. The maiden was frightened 
w’hen she saw, not her little r’o6, but a man come in who wore a 
golden crowm upon his head. But the King looked kindly at her, 
stretched out his hand, and said. “Will you go with me to my palace 
and be my dear wife?” “Yes, Indeed,” answered the maiden, “but the 
little roe must go with me, I cannot leave him.” The King said, “It 
shall stay with you as long as you live, and shall want nothing.” Just 
then he came running in, and the sister again tied him with the cord 
of rushes, took it in her own hand, and went away with the King from 
the cottage. 

* The King took the lovely maiden upon his horse and carried her tc 
his palace, where the wedding was held with great pomp. She wai 
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DOW the Queen, and they lived for a long time happily together; the 
roebuck was tended and cherished, and ran about in the palace 
garden. 

But the wicked stepmother, because of whom the children had gone 
out into the world, thought all the time that the sister had been torn 
to pieces by the wild beasts in the wood, and that the brother had been 
shot for a roebuck by the huntsmen. Now when she heard that they 
were so happy, and so well off, envy and hatred rose in her heart and 
left her no peace, and she thought of nothing but how she could bring 
them again to misfortune. Her own daughter, who was as ugly as 
night, and had only one eye, grumbled at her and said, Queen 1 
that ought to have been my luck.’’ “Only be quiet,” answered the old 
woman, and comforted her by saying, “when the time comes I shall 
be ready.” 

As time went on, the Queen had a pretty little boy, and it happened 
that the King was out hunting; so the old witch took the form of 
the chambermaid, went into the room where the Queen lay, and said to 
her, “Come, the bath is ready; it will do you good, and give you fresh 
strength; make haste before it gets cold.” 

The daughter also was close by; so they carried the sickly Queen 
into the bathroom, and put her into the bath; then they shut the door 
and ran away. But in the bathroom they had made a fire of such 
deadly heat that the beautiful young Queen was soon suffocated. 

When this was done the old woman took her daughter, put a night- 
cap on her head, and laid her in bed in place of the Queen. She gave 
her too the shape and the look of the Queen, only she could not make 
good the lost eye. But in order that the King might not see it, she was 
to lie on the side on which she had no eye. 

In the evening when he 'came home and heard that he had a son 
he was heartily glad, and was going to the bed of his dear wife to see 
how she was. But the old woman quickly called out, “For your life 
leave the curtains closed; the Queen ought not to see the light yet, 
and must have rest.” The King went away, and did not find out that a 
false Queen was lying in the bed. 

But at midnight, when all slept, the nurse, who was sitting in the 
Aursery by the cradle, and who was the only person awake, saw 
the door open and the true Queen walk in. She took the child out of the 
cradle, laid it on her arm, and suckled it. Then she shook up its pillow, 
laid the child down again, and covered it with the little quilt. And she 
did not forget the roebuck, but went into the corner where it lay, and 
stroked its back. Then she went quite silently out of the door again. 
The next morning the nurse asked the guards whether anyone had 
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come into the palace during the night, but they answered, “No, we 
have seen no one.” 

She came thus many nights and never spoke a word: the nurse 
always saw her, but she did not dare to tell anyone about it. 

When some time had passed in this manner, the Queen began to 
speak in the night, and said — 

**How fares my child, how fares my roe? 

Twice shall I come, then never more,** 

The nurse did not answer, but when the Queen had gone again, 
went to the King and told him all. The King said, “Ah, heavens! what 
is this? Tomorrow night I will watch by the child.” In the evening 
he went into the nursery, and at midnight the Queen again appeared 
and said — 

**How fares my child, how fares my roc? 

Once will I come, then never more,** 

And she nursed the child as she was wont to do before she disap- 
peared. The King dared not speak to her, but on the next night he 
watched again. Th?r. she said — 

**How fares my child, how fares my roe? 

This time I come, then never more.** 

Then the King could not restrain himself; he sprang toward her, and 
said, “You can be none other than my dear wife.” She answered, “Yes, 
I am your dear wife,” and at the same moment she received life again, 
and by God’s grace became fresh, rosy, and full of health. 

Then she told the King the evil deed which the wicked witch and 
her daughter had been guilty of toward her. The King ordered both 
to be led before the judge, and judgment w^as delivered against them. 
The daughter was taken into the forest where she was torn to pieces 
by wild beasts, but the witch was cast into the fire and miserably 
burned. And as soon as she was burned the roebuck changed his shape, 
and received his human form again, so the sister and brother lived 
happily together all their lives. 


THE TAILOR IN HEAVEN 


O NE VERY FINE DAY it came to pass that the good God wished to 
enjoy himself in the heavenly garden, and took all the apostles 
and saints with him, so that no one stayed in heaven but Saint Peter. 
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The .Lord had commanded him to let no one in during his absence, 
so Peter stood by the door and kept watch. Before long someone 
knocked. Peter asked who was there, and what he wanted? “I am a 
poor, honest tailor who prays for admission,” replied a smooth voice. 
‘‘Honest indeed,” said Peter, “like the thief on the gallows! You have 
been light-iingered and have snipped folks’ clothes away. You will not get 
into heaven. The Lord has forbidden me to let anyone in while he is out.” 
“Come, do be merciful,” cried the tailor. “Little scraps which fall off 
the table of their own accord are not stolen, and are not worth speak- 
ing about. Look, I am lame, and have blisters on my feet with walking 
here, I cannot possibly turn back again. Only let me in, and I will 
do all the rough work. I will carry the children, and wash their clothes, 
and wash and clean the benches on which they have been playing, and 
patch all their torn clothes.” Saint Peter let himself be moved by pity, 
and opened the door of heaven just wide enough for the lame tailor 
to slip his lean body in. He was forced to sit down in a corner behind 
the door, and was to stay quietly and peaceably there, in order that 
the Lord, when he returned, might not observe him and be angry. The 
tailor obeyed, but once when Saint Peter went outside the door, he 
got up, and full of curiosity, went round about into every corner of 
heaven, and inspected the arrangement of every place. At length he 
came to a spot where many beautiful and delightful chairs were 
standing, and in the midst was a seat all of gold which was set with 
shining jewels, likewi.se it was much higher than the other chairs, and 
a footstool of gold was before it. It was, however, the seat on which 
the Lord sat when he was at home, and from which he could see every- 
thing which happened on earth. The tailor stood still, and looked at 
the seat for a long time, foi; it pleased him better than all else. At last 
he could m^ter his curiosity no longer, and climbed up and seated 
himself in the chair. Then he saw everything which was happening on 
earth, and observed an ugly old woman who was standing washing 
by the side of a stream, secretly laying two veils on one side for her- 
self. The sight of this made the tailor so angry that he laid hold of 
the golden footstool, and threw it down to earth through heaven, at 
the old thief. As, however, he could not bring the stool back again, he 
slipped quietly out of the chair, seated himself in his place behind the 
door, and behaved as if he had never stirred from the spot. 

When the Lord and master came back again with his heavenly com- 
panions, he did not see the tailor behind the door, but when he seated 
himself on his chair the footstool was missing. He ‘asked Saint Peter 
what had become of the stool, but he did not know. Then he asked if 
he had let anyone come in. “I know of no one who has been here,*^ 
answered Peter, “but a lame tailor, who is still sitting behind the door.” 
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Then the Lord had the tailor brought before him, and asked him if he 
had taken away the stool, and where he had put it? “Oh, Lord,” 
answered the tailor joyously, “I threw it in my anger down to earth 
at an old woman whom I saw stealing two veils at the washing.^’ “Oh, 
you knave,” said the Lord, “were I to judge as you judge, how do you 
think you could have escaped so long? I should long ago have had no 
chairs, benches, seats, nay, not even an oven-fork, but should have 
thrown everything down at the sinners. Henceforth you can stay no 
longer in heaven, but must go outside the door again. Then go where 
you will. No one shall give puni.shment here, but I alone, the Lord.” 

Peter was obliged to take the tailor out of heaven again, and as 
he had torn shoes, and feet covered with Misters, he took a stick in 
his haird, and went to “Wait-a-bit,” where the good soldiers sit and 
make merry. 


FRAU TRUDE 


T here was once a little girl who was obstinate and inquisitive, and 
when her parents told her to do anything, she did not obey them, 
so how could she fare well? One day she said to her parents, “I have 
heard so much of Frau Trude, I will go to her some day. People say 
that everything about her does look so strange, and that there are such 
odd things in her house, that I have become quite curious!” Her par- 
ents absolutely forbade her, and said, “Frau Trude is a bad woman, who 
does wicked things, and if you go to her, you are no longer our child.” 
But the maiden did not let herself be turned aside by her parent’s pro- 
hibition, and still went to Frau Trude. And when she got to her, Frau 
Trude said, “Why are you so pale?” “Ah,” she replied, and her whole 
body trembled, “I have been so terrified at what I have seen.” “W"hat 
have you seen?” “I saw a black man on your steps.” “That was a 
collier.” “Then I saw a green man.” “That w'as a huntsman.” “After 
that I saw a blood-red man.” “That was a butcher.” “Ah, Frau Trude, I 
was terrified; I looked through the window and saw not you, but, as I 
verily believe, the devil himself with a head of fire.” “Oho!” said she. 
^‘then you have seen the witch in her proper costume. I have been wait- 
ing for you, and wanting you a long time already; you shall give me 
some light.” Then she changed the girl into a block of wood, and threw 
it into the fire. And when it was in full blaze she sat down close to it, 
and warmed herself by it, and said, “That shines bright for once in a 
way.” 



THE WATER OF LIFE 


^ I iuERE WAS once a King who had an illness, and no one believed 

X that he would come out of it with his life. He had three sons who 
were much distressed about it, and went down into the palace garden 
and wept. There they met an old man who inquired as to the cause of 
their grief. They told him that their father was so ill that he would 
most certainly die, for nothing seemed to cure him. Then the old 
man said, “I know of one more remedy, and that is the w^ater of life; 
if he drinks of it he will become well again; but it is hard to find.” The 
eldest said, ‘T will manage to find it,” and went to the sick King, and 
begged to be allowed to go forth in search of the water of life, for that 
alone could save him. “No,” said the King, “the danger of it is too 
great. I would rather die.” But he begged so long that the King con- 
sented. The prince thought in his heart, “If I bring the water, then I 
shall be best beloved of my father, and shall inherit the kingdom.” 
So he set out, and when he had ridden forth a little distance, a dwarf 
stood there in the road who called to him and said, “Whither away 
so fast?” “Silly shrimp,” said the prince, very haughtily, “it is nothing 
to you,” and rode on. But the little dwarf had grown angry, and had 
wished an evil wish. Soon after this the prince entered a ravine, and 
the further he rode the closer the mountains drew together, and at last 
the road became so narrow that he could not advance a step further; 
it was impossible either to turn his horse or to dismount from the sad- 
dle, and he was shut in there as if in prison. The sick King waited 
long for him, but he came not. Then the second son said, “Father, 
let me go forth to seek the water,” and thought to himself, “If my 
brother is dead, then the kingdom will fall to me.” At first the King 
would not allow him to go either, but at last he yielded, so the prince 
set out on the same road that his brother had taken, and he too met 
the dwarf, who stopped him to ask, whither he was going in such 
haste? “Little shrimp,” said the prince, “that is nothing to you,” and 
rode on without giving him another look. But the dwarf bewitched 
him, and he, like the other, got into a ravine, and could neither go for- 
ward nor backward. So fare haughty people. 

As the second son also renlained away, the youngest begged to be 
allowed to go forth to fetch the water, and at last the King was obliged 
to let him go. When he met the dwarf and the latter asked him whither 
he was going in such haste, he stopped, gave him an explanation, and 
said, “I am seeking the water of life, for my father is sick unto death.” 
“Do you know, then, where that is to be found?” “No,” said the 
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prince. you have borne yourself as is seemly, and not haughtily 
like your false brothers, I will give you the information and tell you 
how you may obtain the water of life. It springs .from a fountain in the 
courtyard of an enchanted castle, but you will not be able to make youi 
way to it, if I do not give you an iron wand and two small loaves oi 
bread. Strike thrice with the wand on the iron door of the castle, and 
it will spring open: inside lie two lions with gaping jaws, but if you 
throw a loaf to each of them, they will be quieted, then hasten to fetch 
some of the water of life before the clock strikes twelve, else the door 
will shut again, and you will be imprisoned.” The prince thanked him, 
took the wand and the bread, and set out On his way. When he arrived, 
everything was as the dwarf had said. The door sprang open at the 
third stroke of the wand, and when he had appeased the lions with 
the bread, he entered into the castle, and came in a large and splendid 
hall, wherein sat some enchanted princes whose rings he drew off their 
fingers. A .sword and a loaf of bread were lying there, which he carried 
away. After this, he entered a chamber, in which was a beautiful 
maiden who rejoiced when she saw him, kissed him, and told him that 
he had delivered her, and should have the whole of her kingdom, and 
that if he would return in a year their wedding should be cele- 
brated; likewise she told him where the spring of the water of life 
was, and that he was to hasten and draw some of it before the clock 
struck twelve. Then he went onward, and at last entered a 
room where there was a beautiful newly made bed, and as he was 
very weary, he felt inclined to rest a little. So he lay down and 
fell asleep. When he awoke, it was striking a quarter to twelve. He 
sprang up in a fright, ran to the .spring, drew some water in a cup which 
stood near, and hastened away. But just as he w’as passing through 
the iron door, the clock struck twelve, and the door fell to with such 
violence that it carried away a piece of his heel. He, however, rejoic- 
ing at having obtained the water of life, went homew’ard, and again 
pas.sed the dwarf. When the latter .saw the sword and the loaf, he said, 
“With these you have won great wealth; with the sword you can slay 
whole armies, and the bread will never come to an end.” But the prince 
would not go home to his father without his brothers, and said, “Dear 
dwarf, can you not tell me where my two brothers are? They w'cnt 
out before I did in search of the water of life, and have not returned.” 
“They are imprisoned between two mountains,” said the dwarf. “I 
have condemned them to stay there, because they were so haughty.” 
Then the prince begged until the dwarf released them; he warned 
him, however, and said, “Beware of them, for they have bad hearts.” 
When his brothers came, he rejoiced, and told them how things had 
gone with him, that he had found the water of life, and had brought 
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a ci^ful away with him, and had delivered a beautiful princess, who 
was willing to wait a year for him, and then their wedding was to be 
celebrated, and he woiild obtain a great kingdom. After that they rode 
on together, and chanced upon a land where war and famine reigned, 
and the King already thought he must perish, for the scarcity was so 
great. Then the prince went to him and gave him the loaf, wherewith 
he fed and satisfied the whole of his kingdom, and then the prince 
gave him the sword also, wherewith he slew the hosts of his enemies, 
and could now live in rest and peace. The prince then took back his 
loaf and his sword, and the three brothers rode on. But after this they 
entered two more countries where war and famine reigned, and each 
time the prince gave his loaf and his sword to the Kings, and had 
now delivered three kingdoms, and after that they went on board a ship 
and sailed over the sea. During the passage, the two eldest con- 
versed apart and said, “The youngest has found the water of life and 
not we, for that our father will give him the kingdom — the kingdom 
which belongs to us, and he will rob us of all our fortune.” They then 
began to ^ek revenge, and plotted with each other to destroy him. 
They waited until once when they found him fast asleep, then they 
poured the water of life out of the cup, and took it for themselves, 
but into the cup they poured salt sea-water. Now therefore, when they 
arrived at home, the youngest took his cup to the sick King in order 
that he might drink out of it, and be cured. But scarcely had he drunk 
a very little of the salt sea-water than he became still worse than be- 
fore. And as he was lamenting over this, the two eldest brothers 
came, and accused the youngest of having intended to poison him, and 
said that they had brought him the true water of life, and handed it to 
him. He had scarcely tasted it, when he felt his sickness departing, and 
became strong and healthy as in the days of his youth. After that 
they both went to the youngest, mocked him, and said, “You cer- 
tainly found the water of life, but you have had the pain, and we the 
gain; you should have been sharper, and should have kept your eyes 
open. We took it from you while you were asleep at sea, and when a 
year is over, one of us will go and fetch the beautiful princess. But 
beware that you do not disclose any of this to our father; indeed he 
does not trust you, and if you say a single word, you shall lose your life 
into the bargain, but if you kee|> silent, you shall have it as a gift.” 

The old King was angry with his youngest son, and thought he had 
plotted against his life. So he summoned the court together, and had 
sentence pronounced upon his son, that he should be secretly shot. 
And once when the prince was riding forth to the chase, suspecting no 
evil, the King’s huntsman had to go with him, and when they were 
quite alone in the forest, the huntsman looked so sorrowful that the 
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prince said to him, ^^Dear huntsman, what ails you?” The huntsman 
said, cannot tell you, and yet I ought.” Then the prince said, “Say 
openly what it is, I will pardon you.” “Alas!” said the huntsman, “I 
am to shoot you dead, the King has ordered me to do it.” Tlien 
the prince was shocked, and said, “Dear huntsman, let me live; there, 
I give you my royal garments; give me your common ones in their 
stead.” The huntsman said, “I will willingly do that, indeed I should 
not have been able to shoot you.” Then they exchanged clothes, and 
the huntsman returned home; the prince, however, went further 
into the forest. After a time three wagons of gold and precious stones 
came to the King for his youngest son, which were sent by the three 
Kings who had slain their enemies with the prince’s sword, and main- 
tained their people with his bread, and who wished to show their grati- 
tude for it. The old King then thought, “Can my son have been inno- 
cent?” and said to his people, “Would that he were still alive, how it 
grieves me that I have suffered him to be killed!” “He still lives,” 
said the huntsman, “I could not find it in my heart to carry out 
your command,” and told the King how it had happened. Then a 
stone fell from the King’s heart, and he had it proclaimed in every 
country that his son might return and be taken into favor again. 

The princess, however, had a road made up to her palace which 
was quite bright and golden, and told her people that whoever came 
riding straight along it to her, would be the right suitor and was to be 
admitted, and whoever rode by the side of it, was not the right one, 
and was not to be admitted. As the time w^as now close at hand, the 
eldest thought he would hasten to go to the King s daughter, and give 
himself out as her deliverer, and thus win her for his bride, and the 
kingdom to boot. Therefore he rode forth, and w^hen he arrived in 
front of the palace, and saw the splendid golden road, he thought it 
would be a sin and a shame if he were to ride over that, and turned 
aside, and rode on the right side of it. But when he came to the door, 
the servants told him that he was not the right man, and was to go 
away again. Soon after this the second prince set out, and when he 
came to the golden road, and his horse had put one foot on it, he 
thought it would be a sin and a shame to tread a piece of it off, 
and he turned aside and rode on the left side of it, and when he 
reached the door, the attendants told him he was not the right one, 
and was to go away again. When at last the year had entirely expired, 
the third son likewise wished to ride out of the forest to his beloved, 
with her to forget his sorrows. So he set out and thought of her so 
ihcessantly, and wished to be with her so much, that he never noticed 
the golden road at all. So his horse rode onward up the middle 
of it, and when he came to the door, it was opened and the princess 
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received him with joy, and said he was her deliverer, and lord of the 
kingdom^ and their wedding was celebrated with great rejoicing. When 
it was over she told him that his father invited him to come to him, 
and had forgiven him. So he rode thither, and told him everything; 
how his brothers had betrayed him, and how he had nevertheless kept 
si'ience. The old King wished to punish them, but they had put to sea, 
and ner^er came back as long as they lived. 


GODFATHER DEATH 


A POOR MAN had twelve children and was forced to work night and 
day to give them even bread. When therefore the thirteenth 
came into the world, he knew not what to do in his trouble, but ran 
out into the great highway, and resolved to ask the first person whom 
he met to be godfather. The first to meet him was the good God who 
already knew what filled his heart, and said to him, ^Toor man, I 
pity you. I will hold your child at its christening, and will take charge 
of it and make it happy on earth.” The man said, “Who are you?” “I 
am God.” “Then I do not desire to have you for a godfather,” said 
the man; “you give to the rich, and leave the poor to hunger.” Thus 
spoke the man, for he did not know how wisely God apportions riches 
and poverty. He turned therefore away from the Lord, and went 
farther. Then the Devil came to him and said, “What do you seek? 
If you will take me as a godfather for your child, I will give him gold 
in plenty and all the joys of the world as well.” The man asked, “Who 
are you?” “I am the Devil.” “Then I do not desire to have you for 
godfather,” said the man; “you deceive men and lead them astray.” 
He went onward, and then came Death striding up to him with with- 
ered legs, and said, “Take me as godfather.” The man asked, “Who 
are you?” “I am Death, and I make all equal.” Then said the man, 
“You are the right one, you take the rich as well as the poor, without 
distinction; you shall be godfather.” Death answered, “I will make 
your child rich and famous, for he who has me for a friend can lack 
nothing.” The man said, “Next Sunday is the christening; be there at 
the right time.” Death app)eared as he had promised, and stood god- 
father quite in the usual way. 

When the boy had grown up, his godfather one day appeared and 
bade him go with him. He led him forth into a forest, and showed him 
a herb which grew there, and said, “Now shall you receive your god- 
father’s present. I make you a celebrated physician. When you are called 
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to a patient, I will always appear to you. Tf I stand by the head of the 
sick man, you may say with confidence that you will make him well 
again, and if you give him of this herb he will recover; but if I stand 
by the patient^s feet, he is mine, and you must say that all remedies 
.are in vain, and that no physician in the world could save him. But 
beware of using the herb against my will, or it might fare ill with you.” 

It was not long before the youth was the most famous physician 
in the whole world. “He had only to look at the patient and he knew 
his condition at once, and if he would recover, or must needs die.” So 
they said of him, and from far and wide people came to him, sent for 
him when they had anyone ill, and gaye him so much money that 
he soon became a rich man. Now it so befell that the King became 
ill, and the physician was summoned, and was to say if recovery were 
possible. But when he came to the bed, Death was standing by the feet 
of the sick man, and the herb did not grow which could save him. “If 
I could but cheat Death for once,” thought the physician, “he is sure 
to take it ill if I do, but, as I am his godson, he will shut one eye; I will 
risk it.” He therefore took up the sick man. and laid him the «^ther way, 
so that now Death was standing by his head. Then he gave the King 
some of the hi.iL, and he recovered and grew healthy again. But 
Death came to the idiys-cian, looking very black and angry, threatened 
him with his finger, and said, “N'ou have overreached me; this time T 
will pardon it, as you are my godson: but if you venture it again, it 
will cost you your neck, f( ’ I will lake you yourself away with me. ' 

Soon afterwards the King's daughter fell into a severe illness. She 
was his only child, and he wept day and night, so that he began to 
lose the sight of his t'ves, and he caused it to i)e made known that who- 
soever rescued her from death should he her hu.-hand and inherit the 
crown. When the physician came to the sick girl's bed, lie saw Death 
by her feet. He ought to ha\e remembered the warning given by his 
godfather, Imt he was so infatuated by the great heaiily of the King's 
daughter, and the happiness of becoming her husband, that he flung 
all thought to the winds. He did n(»l see that Death was casting angry 
glances on him, that he was raising his hand in tlie air. and threatening 
him with his withered fist. lie niised up the sick girl, and placed her 
head where her feel had lain. Then he gave her some of the herb, and 
instantly her cheeks Hushed red, and life stirred afresh in her. 

When Death saw that for a second time he was defrauded of his own 
property, he walked up to the physician with long strides, and said, 
“All is over with you, and now the lot falls on you,” and seized him 
so firmly with his ice-cold hand, that he could not resist, and led him 
into a cave below the earth. There he saw^ how thousands and thou- 
sands of candles were burning in countless rows, some large, others 
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half-sized, others small. Every instant some were extinguished, and 
others again burned up, so that the flames seemed to leap hither and 
thither in perpetual change. '^See,” said Death, ^^these are the lights of 
men’s lives. The large ones belong to children, the half-sized ones to 
married people in their prime; the little ones belong to old people; but 
children and young folks likewise have often only a tiny candle.” ‘‘Show 
me the light of my life,” said the physician, and he thought that it would 
be still very tall. Death pointed to a little end which was just threaten- 
ing to go out, and said, “Behold, it is there.” “Ah, dear godfather,” said 
the horrified physician, “light a new one for me, do it for love of me, 
that I may enjoy my life, be King, and the husband of the King’s beau- 
tiful daughter.” “I cannot,” answered Death, “one must go out before 
a new one is lighted.” “Then place the old one on a new one, that will 
go on burning at once when the old one has come to an end,” pleaded 
the physician. Death behaved as if he were going to fulfill his wish, and 
took hold of a tall new candle; but as he desired to revenge himself, he 
purposely made a mistake in fixing it, and the little piece fell down and 
was extinguished. Immediately the physician fell on the ground, and 
now he himself was in the hands of Death. 


PITCHER’S BIRD 


T here was once a wizard who used to take the form of a poor man, 
and went to houses and begged, and caught pretty girls. No one 
knew whither he carried them, for they were never seen more. One day 
he appeared before the door of a man who had three pretty daughters; 
he looked like a poor weak beggar, and carried a basket on his back, 
as if he meant to collect charitable gifts in it. He begged for a little 
food, and when the eldest daughter came out and was just giving him 
a piece of bread, he did but touch her, and she was forced to jump into 
his basket. Thereupon he hurried away with long strides, and carried 
her into a dark forest to his house, which stood in the midst of it. 
Everything in the house was magnificent; he gave her whatever she 
could possibly desire, and said, “My darling, you will certainly be 
happy with me, for you have everything your heart can wish for.” This 
lasted a few days, and then he said, “I must journey forth, and leave 
you alone for a short time; there are the keys of the house; you may 
go everywhere and look at everything except into one room, which 
this little key here opens, and there I forbid you to go on pain of 
death.” He likewise gave her an egg and said, “Preserve the egg care- 
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fully for me, and carry it continually about with you, for a great mis* 
fortune would arise from the loss of it.” 

She took the keys and the egg, and promised to obey him in every- 
thing. When he was gone, she went all round the house from the bot- 
tom to the top, and examined everything. The rooms shone with silver 
and gold, and she thought she had never seen such great splendor. At 
length she came to the forbidden door; she wished to pass it by, but 
curiosity let her have no rest. She examined the key, it looked just 
like any other; she put it in the keyhole and turned it a little, and the 
door sprang open. But what did she see when she went in? A great 
bloody basin stood in the middle of the room, and therein lay human 
beings, dead and hewn to pieces, and hard by was a block of wood, and 
a gleaming ax lay upon it. She was so terribly alarmed that the egg 
which she held in her hand fell into the basin. She got it out and 
washed the blood off, but in vain, it appeared again in a moment. She 
washed and scrubbed, but she could not get it out. 

It was not long before the man came back from his journey, and the 
first things which he asked for were the key and the egg. She gave 
them to him, but she trembled as she did so, and he saw at once by 
the red spots that she had been in the bloody chamber. “Since you have 
gone into the room against my will,” said he, “you shall go back into it 
against your own. Your life is ended.” He threw her down, dragged 
her thither by her hair, cut her head off on the block, and hewed her in 
pieces so that her blood ran on the ground. Then he threw her into the 
basin with the rest. 

“Now I will fetch myself the second,” said the wizard, and again 
he went to the house in the shape of a poor man, and begged. Then the 
second daughter brought him a piece of bread ; he caught her like the 
first, by simply touching her, and carried her away. She did not fare 
better than her sister. She allowed herself to be led away by her curi- 
osity, opened the door of the bloody chamber, looked in, and had to 
atone for it with her life on the wizard’s return. Then he went and 
brought the third sister, but she w^as clever and crafty, ^^*hen he had 
given her the keys and the egg, and had left her, she first put the egg 
away with great care, and then she examined the house, and at last 
went into the forbidden room. Alas, w’hat did she behold! Both her 
sisters lay there in the basin, cruelly murdered, and cut in pieces. But 
she began to gather their limbs together and put them in order, head, 
body, arms and legs. And when nothing further w’as wanting the limbs 
began to move and unite themselves together, and both the maidens 
opened their eyes and were once more alive. Then they rejoiced and 
kissed and caressed each other. 

On his arrival, the man at once demanded the keys and the egg, 
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and as he could perceive no trace of any blood on it, he said, ‘‘You 
have stood the test, you shall be my bride.” He now had no longer any 
power over her, and was forced to do whatever she desired. “Oh, very 
well,” said she, “you shall first take a basketful of gold to my father 
and mother, and carry it yourself on your back; in the meantime I will 
prepare for the wedding.” Then she ran to her sisters, whom she had 
hidden in a little chamber and said, “The moment has come when I 
can save you. The wretch shall himself carry you home again, but as 
soon as you are at home send help to me.'" She put both of them in a 
basket and covered them quite over with gold, so that nothing of them 
was to be seen, then she called in the wizard and said to him, “Now 
carry the basket away, but I shall look through my little window and 
watch to see if you stop on the way to stand or to rest.” 

The wizard raised the basket on his back and went away with it, 
but it weighed him down so heavily that the perspiration streamed 
from his face. Then he sat down and wanted to rest awhile, but im- 
mediately one of the girls in the basket cried, “I am looking through 
my little tvindow, and I see that you ace resting. Will you go on at 
once?” He thought his bride was calling that to him; and got up on his 
legs again. Once more he was going to sit down, but instantly she cried, 
“I am looking through my little window, and 1 see that you are resting. 
Will you go on directly?” And whenever he stood still, she cried this, 
and then he was forced to go onward, until at last, groaning and out of 
breath, he took the basket with the gold and the two maidens into their 
parents^ house. At home, however, the bride i)repared the marriage 
feast, and sent invitations to the friends of the wizard. Then she took 
a skull with grinning teeth, put some ornaments on it and a wreath of 
flowers, carried it upstairs to the garret window, and let it look out 
from thence. When all was ready, she got into a barrel of honey, and 
ihen cut the featherbed open and rolled herself in it, until she looked 
like a wondrous bird, and no one could recognize her. Then she went 
out of the house, and on her way she met some of the wedding guests, 
who asked, 

"O, Pitcher^ s bird, how come you here?'* 

"/ come from Fitcher*s house quite near** 

^'And what may the young bride be doing?** 

**From cellar to garret she^s swept all clean. 

And now from the window she*s peeping, I ween** 

At last she met the bridegroom, who was coming slowly back. He like 
the others, asked, 

“O, Fit cherts bird, how come you here?** 
come from Fitcher*s house quite nearj* 
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**And what may the young bride he doing?** 

**From cellar to garret she*s swept all clean, 

And now from the window she*s peeping, I ween.** 

The bridep:room looked up, saw the decked-out skull, thought it was 
his bride, and nodded to her, greeting her kindly. But when he and 
his guests had all gone into the house, the brothers and kinsmen of 
the bride, who had been sent to rescue her, arrived. They locked all the 
doors of the house, that no one might escape, set fire to it, and the 
wizard and all his crew had to burn. 


THE JUNIPER TREE 


I T IS NOW long ago, quite two thousand years, since there was a 
rich man who had a beautiful and pious wife, and they loved each 
other dearly. They had, however, no children, though they wished 
for them ver} muca, and the woman prayed for them day and night, 
but still they had none. Now there \^as a courtyard in front of their 
house in which was a juniper tree, and one day in winter the w^oman 
was standing beneath it, paring herself an apple, and while she w^as 
paring hcr.solf the apple >he cut her hnger, and the blood fell on the 
snow. “Ah,’’ said the woman, and .sighed right heavily, and looked at 
the blood before her, and was mo.st unhappy, “ah. if I had but a child 
as red as blood and as white as snow I'* And while she thus spoke, she 
became quite hapi)y in her mind, and felt just as if that were going 
to happen. Then she WTiit into the house, and a month went by and 
the snow was gone, and two months, and then everything was green, 
and three months, and then all the flowers came out of the earth, and 
four months, and then all the trees in the wood grew thicker, and the 
green branches were all closely entwined, and the birds sang until 
the wood resounded and the l)los.soms fell from the trees, then the fifth 
month i^as.sed away and she stood under the juniper tree, which smelled 
so sweetly that her heart leapt, and she fell on her knees and was beside 
herself with joy, and when the sixth month was over the fruit was 
large and fine, and then she was ciuite .‘^till, and the seventh month 
she snatched at the juniper berries and ale them greedily, then she 
grew sick and sorrowful, then the eighth month passed, and she called 
'her husband to her, and wept and said, “If 1 die. then bury me beneath 
the juniper tree.” Then she was quite comforted and happy until the 
next month was over, and then she had a child as white as snow and 
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as red as blood, and when she beheld it she was so delighted that she 
died. 

Then her husband buried her beneath the juniper tree, and he be- 
gan to weep sore; after some time he was more at ease, and though 
he still wept he could bear it, and after some time longer he took 
another wife. 

By the second wife he had a daughter, but the first wife’s child 
was a little son, and he was as red as blood and as white as snow. When 
the woman looked at her daughter she loved her very much, but then 
she looked at the little boy and it seemed to cut her to the heart, for 
the thought came into her mind that he would always stand in her 
way, and she was forever thinking how she could get all the fortune for 
her daughter, and the Evil One filled her mind with this till she was 
quite angry with the little boy, and slapped him here and cuffed him 
there, until the unhappy child was in continual terror, for when he came 
out of school he had no peace in any place. 

One day the woman had gone upstairs to her room, and her little 
daughter went up too, and said, ‘‘Mother, give me an apple.” “Yes, ray 
child,” said the woman, and gave her a fine apple out of the chest, but 
the chest had a great heavy lid with a great sharp iron lock. “Mother,” 
said the little daughter, “is brother not to have one too?” This made 
the woman angry, but she said, “Yes, when he comes out of school.” 
And when she saw from the window that he was coming, it was just 
as if the Devil entered into her, and she snatched at the apple and took 
it away again from her daughter, and said, “You shall not have one 
before your, brother.” Then she threw the apple into the chest, and shut 
it. Then the little boy came in at the door, and the Devil made her say 
to him kindly, “My son, will you have an apple?” and she looked so 
wickedly 'at him. “Mother,” said the little boy, “how dreadful you 
lookl Yes, give me an apple.” Then it seemed to her as if she were 
forced to say to him, “Come with me,” and she opened the lid of the 
chest and said, “Take out an apple for yourself,” and while the little 
boy was stooping inside, the Devil prompted her, and crash I she shut 
the lid down, and his head flew off and fell among the red apr)les. Then 
she was overwhelmed with terror, and thought, “If I could but make 
them think that it was not done by me!” So she w^ent upstairs to her 
room to her chest of drawers, and took a white handkerchief out of 
the top drawer, and set the head on the neck again, and folded the 
handkerchief so that nothing could be seen, and she set him on a chair 
in front of the door, and put the apple in his hand. 

After this Marlinchen came into the kitchen to her mother, who was 
standing by the fire with a pan of hot water before her which she was 
constantly stirring round. “Mother,” said Marlinchen, “brother is sit- 
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ting at the door, and he looks quite white, and has an apple in his 
hand. I asked him to give me the apple, but he did not answer me, and 
I was quite frightened.” “Go back to him,” said her mother, “and 
if he will not answer you, give him a box on the ear.” So Marlinchen 
went to him and said, “Brother, give me the apple.” But he was silent, 
and she gave him a box on the ear, on which his head fell down. 
Marlinchen was terrified, and began crying and screaming, and ran 
to her mother, and said, “Alas, mother, I have knocked my brother's 
head off!” and she wept and wept and could not be comforted. “Mar- 
linchen,” said the mother, “what have you done? but be quiet and let 
no one know it; it cannot be helped now, we will make him into black 
puddings.” Then the mother took the little boy and chopped him in 
pieces, put him into the pan and made him into black puddings; 
but Marlinchen stood by weeping and weeping, and all her tears fell 
into the pan and there was no need of any salt. 

Then the father came home, and sat down to dinner and said, 
“But where is my son?” And the mother served up a great dish of 
black puddings, and Marlinchen wept and could not leave off. Then 
the father again said, “But where is my son?” “Ah,” said the mother, 
“he has gone across the country to his mother’s great uncle; he will 
stay there awhile.” “And what is he going to do there? He did not 
even say good-bye to me.” 

“Oh, he wanted to go, and asked me if he might stay six weeks, he 
is well taken care of theie.” “Ah,” said the man, “I feel so unhappy 
lest all should not be right. He ought to have said good-bye to me.” 
With that he began to eat and said, “Marlinchen. why are you cry- 
ing? Your brother will certainh' come back.” Then he said, “Ah, 
wife, how delicious this food is, give me some more.” And the more 
he ate the more he wanted to have, and he said, “Give me some more, 
you shall have none of it. It seems to me as if it were all mine.” And 
he ate and ate and threw all the bones under the table, until he had 
finished the* whole. But Marlinchen went away to her chest of drawers, 
and took her best silk handkerchief out of the bottom drawer, and 
got all the bones from beneath the table, and tied them up in her silk 
handkerchief, and carried them outside the door, weeping tears of 
blood. Then the juniper tree began to stir itself, and the branches 
parted asunder, and moved together again, just as if some one was 
rejoicing and clapping his hands. At the same time a mist seemed to 
arise from the tree, and in the center of this mist it burned like a fire 
and a beautiful bird flew out of the fire singing magnificently, and he 
’flew high up in the air, and when he was gone, the juniper tree was 
just as it had been before, and the handkerchief with the bones was 
no longer there. Marlinchen, however, was as gay and happy as if her 
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brother were still alive. And she went merrily into the house, and sat 
down to dinner and ate. 

But the bird flew away and lighted on a goldsmith’s house, and 
began to sing, 


**My mother she killed me, 

My father he ate me, 

My sister, little Marlinchen, 

Gathered together all my bones. 

Tied them in a silken hatidkerchief, 

Laid them beneath the juniper tree, 

Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am //” 

The goldsmith was sitting in his workshop making a gold chain, 
when he heard the bird which was singing on his roof, and very beauti- 
ful the song seemed to him. He stood up, but as he crossed the thresh- 
old he lost one of his slippers. But he went away right up the middle 
of the street with one shoe on and one sock; he had his apron on, and 
in one hand he had the gold chain and in the other the pincers, and 
the sun was shining brightly on the street. Then he went right on 
and stood still, and said to the bird, “Bird,” said he then, “how beau- 
tifully you can sing! Sing me that piece again.” “No,” said the bird, 
“I’ll not sing it twice for nothing! Give me the golden chain, and then 
I will sing it again for you.” “There,” said the goldsmith, “there is the 
golden chain for you, now sing me that song again.” Then the bird 
came and took the golden chain in his right claw, and went and sat in 
front of the goldsmith, and sang, 

“it/y mother she killed me, 

My father //e. ate me. 

My sister, little Marlhiehen, 

Gathered together all my bones. 

Tied them in a silken handkerchief, 

Laid them bc7ieath the jmiiper tree, 

Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am IT 

Then the bird flew away to a slioemaker, and lighted on his roof, 
and sang, 

“My mother she killed me. 

My father he ate me. 

My sister, little Marlinchen, 

Gathered together all my bones. 

Tied them in a silken handkerchief, 

Laid them beneath the juniper tree, 

Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 
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The shoemaker heard that and ran out of doors in his shirt sleeves, 
and looked up at his roof, and was forced to hold his hand before his 
eyes lest the sun should blind him. “Bird,” said he, “how beautifully 
you can sinj.^!” Then he called in at his door, “Wife, just come outside, 
there is a bird, look at that bird, he just can sing well.” Then he called 
his daughter and children, and apprentices, boys and girls, and tliey 
all came up the street and looked at the bird and how beautiful he was, 
and what fine red and green feathers he had, and how like real gold 
his neck was, and how the eyes in his head shone like stars. “Bird,” 
.said the shoemaker, “now sing me that song again.” “No,” said the 
bird, “I do not sing twice for nothing; you must give me something.” 
“Wife,” said the man, “go to the garret, upon the top shelf there 
stands a pair of red shoes, bring them down.” Then the wife vrent 
and brought the shoes. “There, bird,” said the man, “now sing me that 
I)itce again.” Then the bird came and took the shoes in his left claw, 
and flew back on the roof, and sang, 

“My mother she killed me, 

My j at her he ate vie. 

My sLstcr, little Marlinchen, 

Gather id toj^fther till my fwne.>. 

Tied tin m in a silken handk* rchiei, 

Laid them hrn, ath the juniper tre^\ 

A ky'ii'itt, ivhat a heautijul bird am //” 

And when he had sung tlie whole he Jhnv away. In his right cUnv he 
had the chain and the in i.U Ifft. and he Jlcw’ far away to a mill, 

and tile mill weiil “klipp-Ulapn. kh'jip-klap|i. klijip-klcnpi),'' and in the 
mill .sat twent> inilliTs men hewing a .stone, and cutting, hick-hack, 
hit k-ha.ck, hick-hack, and liic mill went klipp-klap|\ klipp-klanp, 
klipp-k];:jM>. 'I hen liie hiid went and .sat 'an a lime tree w’hich siocd b 
front of the mill, and sang, 

*‘.l/y mother she killed me,'* 

'riien one of them .sloppetl work'ng, 

**.l/y father he ate me," 

Then two more slop’ped working and listened to that, 

“.i/y si\ier litt^*' Marlinchen," 

Then four more slopped. 


"'Gathered toe,ether all my hones. 

Tied them in a silken handkerchiet/* 
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Now eight only were hewing, 

**Laid them beneatV* 

Now only five, 

**The juniper tree** 

And now only one, 

**Kymtty kywitt, what a beautiful bird am //” 

Then the last stopped also, and heard the last words. “Bird,” said 
he, “how beautifully you ^ing! Let me, too, hear that. Sing that once 
more for me.” 

“No,” said the bird, “I will not sing twice for nothing. Give me 
the millstone, and then I will sing it again.” 

“Yes,” said he, “if it belonged to me only, you should have it.” 

“Yes,” said the others, “if he sings again he shall have it.” Then the 
bird came down, and the twenty millers all set to work with a beam 
and raised the stone up. And the bird stuck his neck through the 
hole, and put the stone on as if it were a collar, and flew on to the tree 
again, and sang, 

“Afy mother she killed me, 

My father he ate me, 

My sister, little Marlinchen, 

Gathered together all my hones. 

Tied them in a silken handkerchief. 

Laid them beneath the juniper tree, 

Kywitt, kywitt', what a beautiful bird am //" 

And when he had done singing, he spread his wings, and in his right 
claw he had the chain, and in his leh the shoes, and round his neck 
the millstone, and he flew far away to his father’s house. 

In the room sat the father, the mother, and Marlinchen at dinner, 
and the father said, “How lighthearted I feel, how happy I am!” 
“Nay,” said the mother, “I feel so uneasy, just as if a heavy storm 
were coming.” Marlinchen, however, sat weeping and weeping, and 
then came the bird flying, and as it seated itself on the roof the father 
said, “Ah, I feel so truly happy, and the sun is shining so beautifully 
outside, I feel just as if I were about to see some old friend again.” 
“Nay,” said the woman, “I feel so anxious, my teeth chatter, and I 
seem to have fire in my veins.” And she tore her stays open, but Mar- 
linchen sat in a corner crying, and held her plate before her eyes and 
cried till it was quite wet. Then the bird sat on the juniper tree, and 
sang, 


**My mother she killed we,” 
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Then the mother stopped her ears, and shut her eyes, and would 
not see or hear, but there was a roaring in her ears like die most violent 
storm, and her eyes burned and flashed like lightning, 

"Afy father he ate me,” 

“Ah, mother,” says the man, “that is a beautiful birdl He sings so 
splendidly, and the sun shines so warm, and there is a smell just like 
cinnamon.” 

"Jl/y sister, Marlinchen,” 

Then Marlinchen laid her head on her knees and wept without 
ceasing, but the man said, “I am going out, I must see the bird quite 
close.” “Oh, don’t go,” said the woman, “I feel as if the whole house 
were Shaking and on Are.” But the man went out and looked at the 
bird: 

"^Gathered together all my bones. 

Tied them m a silken handkerchief, 

Laid them under the juniper tree, 

Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 

On this the bi/d let the golden chain fall, and it fell exactly round 
the man’s neck, and so exactly round it that it fitted beautifully. 
Then he went in and said, “Just look what a fine bird that is, and what 
a handsome gold chain he has given me, and how pretty he is! ” But the 
woman was terrifled, and fell down on the floor in the room, and her 
cap fell off her head. Then sang the bird once more, 


‘M/y mother she killed me” 

m 

“Would that I were a thousand feet beneath the earth so as not to 
hear that!” 


**My father he ate me” 
Then the woman fell down again as if dead. 


“My sister, little Marlinchen” 

“Ah,” said Marlinchen, “I too will go out and see if the bird will 
give me anything,” and she went out. 

“Gathered together all my bones. 

Tied them in a silken handkerchief ,” 

Then he threw down the shoes to her. 


“Laid them beneath the juniper tree, 

Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I!” 

Then she was lighthearted and joyous, and she put on the new red 
shoes, and danced and leaped into the house. “Ah,” said she, “I was 
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SO sad when 1 went out and now I am so lighthearted; that is a splen- 
did bird, he has given me a pair of red shoes! ” “Wdl,” said the woman, 
and sprang to her feet and her hair stood up like flames of fire, “1 feel 
as if the world were coming to an end! 1, too, will go out and see if 
my heart feels lighter.” And as she went out at the door, crash! the 
bird threw down the millstone on her head, and she was entirely 
crushed by it. The father and Marlinchen heard what had happened 
and went out, and smoke, flames and fire were rising from the place, 
and when that was over, there stood the little brother, and he took his 
father and Marlinchen by* the hand, and all three were right glad, and 
they went into the house to dinner, and ate. 


THE DOG AND THE SPARROW 


A SHEEP DOG had not a good master, but, on the contrary, one who 
let him go hungry. As he could stay no longer with him, he went 
quite sadly away. On the road he met a sparrow who said, ^‘Brother 
dog, why are you so sad?” The dog replied, ‘T am hungry, and have 
nothing to eat.” Then said the sparrow, “Dear brother, come into the 
town with me, and I will satisfy your hunger.” So they went into 
the town together, and when they came in front of a butcher’s shop 
the sparrow said to the dog, “Stay there, and I will pick a bit of meat 
down for you,” and he alighted on the stall, looked about him to see 
that no one was observing him, and pecked and pulled and tore so long 
at a piece which lay on tlje edge, that it slipped down. Then the dog 
seized it, ran into a corner, and devoured it. The sparrow said, “Now 
come with me to another shop, and then I will get you one more piece 
that you may be satisfied.” When the dog had devoured the second 
piece as well, the sparrow asked, “Brother dog, have you now had 
enough?” “Yes, I have had meat enough,” he answered, “but I have 
had no bread yet.” Said the sparrow, “You shall have that also, come 
with me.” Then he took him to a baker’s shop, and pecked at a 
couple of little buns till they rolled down, and as the dog wanted still 
more, he led him to another stall, and again got bread for him. When 
that was consumed, the sparrow said, “Brother dog, have you now 
had enough?” “Yes,” he replied, “now we will walk awhile outside 
the town.” Then they both went out on to the highway. It was, however, 
warm weather, and when they had walked a little way the dog said, “I 
am tired, and would like to sleep.” “Well, do sleep,” answered the 
sparrow, “and in the meantime I will seat myself on a branch.” So the 
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dog lay down on the road, and fell fast asleep. While he lay sleeping 
there, a wagoner came driving by, who had a cart with three horses, 
laden with two barrels of wine. The sparrow, however, saw that he 
was not going to turn aside, but was staying in the wheel track in which 
the dog was lying, so it cried, “Wagoner, don’t do it, or I will make you 
poor.” The wagoner, however, growled to himself, “You will not make 
me poor,” and cracked his whip and drove tlie cart over the dog, and 
the wheels killed him. Then the sparrow cried, “You have driven over 
my brother dog and killed him, it shall cost you your cart and horses/* 
“Cart and horses indeed!” said the wagoner. “What harm can you 
do me?” and drove onward. Then the sparrow crept under the cover 
of the cart, and pecked so long at the same bunghole that be got the 
bung^put, and then all the wine ran out without the driver noticing 
it. But once when he was looking behind him he saw that the cart was- 
dripping, and looked at the barrels and saw that one of them was 
empty. “Unfortunate fellow that T am,” cried he. “Not unfortunate 
enough yet,” said the sparrow, and flew on to the head of one of the 
horses and pecked his eyes out. When the driver saw that, he drew 
out his ax and wanted to hit the sparrow, but the sj)arrow flew into 
the air, and he hit his horse on the head, and it fell .down dead. “Oh, 
what an unfortunate man I am,” cried he. “Not unfortunate enough 
yet,” said the sparrow, and when the driver drove on with the two 
horses, the sparrow again crept under the cover, and pecked the bung 
out of the second cask, so all the w^ine was spilled. When the driver 
became aware of it, he again cried, “Oh, what an unfortunate man 
I am,” but the sparrow replied, “Not unfortunate enough yet,” and 
seated himself on the head of the second horse, and pecked his eyes out. 
The driver ran up to it and raised, his n\ to strike, but the sparrow 
flew in the air and the blow struck the horse, which fell. “Oh, what an 
unfortunate man I am.” “Not unfortunate enough yet,” said the 
sfiarrow, and lighted on the third horse's head, and pecked out his eyes. 
The driver, in his rage, .struck at the sparrow without looking round, 
and did not hit him, but killed his third horse likewise. “Oh, what an 
unfortunate man I am,” cried he. “Not unfortunate enough yet,” 
answered the sparrow\ “Now’ will T make you unfortunate in your 
home,” and flew away. 

The driver had to leave the wagon standing, and full of anger and 
vexation went home. “Ah,” said he to his wife, “wiiat misfortunes I 
have had! My wine has run out, and the horses are all three dead!” 
“Alas, husband,” she answered, “what a malicious bird has come into 
the house! It has gathered together every bird there is in the world, 
and they have fallen on our corn up there, and are devouring it.” Then 
he went upstairs, and thousands and thousands of birds were sitting in 
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the loft and had eaten up all the com, and the sparrow was sitting in 
the midst of them. Then the driver cried, ‘^Oh, what an unfortunate 
man I am.” 

“Not unfortunate enough yeti” answered the sparrow; “wagoner, 
it shall cost you your life as well,” and flew out. 

Then the wagoner had lost all his property, and he went downstairs 
into the room, sat down behind the stove and was quite furious and 
bitter. But the sparrow sat outside in front of the window, and cried, 
“Wagoner, it shall cost you your life.” Then the wagoner snatched the 
ax and threw it at the sparrow, but it only broke the window, and 
did not hit the bird. The sparrow now hopped in, placed itself on the 
stove and cried, “Wagoner, it shall cost you your life.” The latter, 
quite mad and blind with rage, smote the stove in twain, and as the 
sparrow flew from one place to another so it fared with all his house- 
hold furniture, looking glass, benches, table, and at last the walls of 
his house, and yet he could not hit the bird. At length, however, he 
caught it with his hand. Then his wife said, “Shall I kill it?” “No,” 
cried he, '“that would be too merciful. It shall die much more 
cruelly,” and he took it and swallowed it whole. The sparrow, however, 
began to flutter about in his body, and fluttered up again into the 
man’s mouth; then it stretched out its head, and cried, “Wagoner, 
it shall still cost you your life.” The driver gave the ax to his wife, 
and said, “Wife, kill the bird in my mouth for me.” The woman struck, 
but missed her blo\r, and hit the wagoner right on his head, so that 
he fell dead. But the sparrow flew up and away. 


THfi LITTLE PEASANT 


T here was a certain village where no one lived but really rich 
peasants, and just one poor one, whom they called the little peas- 
ant. He had not even so much as a cow, and still less money to buy one, 
and yet he and his wife did so wish to have one. One day he said to her, 
“Hark you, I have a good thought, there is our cousin the carpenter, 
he shall make us a wooden calf, and paint it brown, so that it looks like 
any other, and in time it will certainly get big and be a cow.” The 
woman also liked the idea, and their cousin the carpenter cut and 
planed the calf, and painted it as it ought to be, and made it with its 
head hanging down as if it were eating. 

Next morning when the cows were being driven out, the little peasant 
called the cowherd in and sai{l, “Look, I have a little calf there, \mt it is 
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still small and has still to be carried.** The cowherd said, “All right,** and 
took it in his arms and carried it to the pasture, and set it among the 
grass. The little calf always remained standing like one which was 
eating, and the cowherd said, “It will soon run alone, just look how it 
eats already!** At night when he was going to drive the herd home 
again, he said to the calf, “If you can stand there and eat your fill, you 
can also go on your four legs; I don't care to drag you home again in my 
arms.** But the little peasant stood at his door, and waited for his little 
calf, and when the cowherd drove the cows through the village, and 
the calf was missing, he inquired where it was. The cowherd answered, 
“It is still standing out there eating. It would not stop and come with 
us.** But the little peasant said, “Oh, but I must have my beast back 
again«J/ Then they went back to the meadow together, but someone had 
stolen the calf, and it was gone. The cowherd said, “It must have run 
away.** The peasant, however, said, “Don't tell me that," and led the 
cowherd before the mayor, who for his carelessness condemned him to 
give the peasant a cow for the calf which had run away. 

And now the little peasant and his wife had the cow for which they 
had so long wished, and they were heartily glad, but they had no food 
for it, and could give it nothing to eat, so it soon had to be killed. They 
salted the flesh, and the peasant went into the town and wanted to sell 
the skin there, so that he might buy a new calf with the proceeds. On 
the way he passed by a mill, and there sat a raven with broken wings, 
and out of pity he took him and wrapped him in the skin. As, however, 
the weather grew so bad and there was a storm of rain and wind, he 
could go no farther, and turned back to the mill and begged for shelter. 
The miller’s wife was alone in the house, and said to the peasant, “Lay 
yourself on the straw there," and gave him a slice of bread with cheese 
on it. The peasant ate it, and lay down with his skin beside him, and 
the v/oman thought, “He is tired and has gone to sleep." In the mean- 
time came the parson; the millers wife received him vrell, and said, 
“My husband is out, so we will have a feast." The peasant listened, and 
when he heard about feasting he was vexed that he had been forced 
to make shift wdth a slice of bread with cheese on it. Then the woman 
served up four different things- -roast meat, salad, cakes, and wine. 

Just as they were about to sit down and eat, there was a knocking 
outside. The woman said, “Oh, heavens! It is my husband!" She 
quickly hid the roast meat mside the tiled stove, the wine under the 
pillow, the salad on the bed, the cakes under it, and the parson in the 
cupboard in the entrance. Then she opened the door for her husband, 
and said, “Thank heaven, you are back again! There is such a 2>iorm, 
it looks as if the world were coming to an end." The miller saw the 
peasant lying on the straw, and asked, “What is that fellow doing 
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there?” “Ah,” said the wife, “the poor knave came in the storm and 
rain, and begged for shelter, so I gave him a bit of bread and cheese, 
and showed him where the straw was.” The man said, “I have no 
objection, but be quick and get me something to eat.” The woman 
said, “But I have nothing but bread and cheese.” “I am contented with 
anything,” replied the husband, “so far as I am concerned, bread and 
cheese will do,” and looked at the peasant and said, “Come and eat 
some more with me.” The peasant did not require to be invited twice, 
but got up and ate. After this the miller saw the skin in which the 
raven was, lying on the ground, and asked, “What have you there?” 
The peasant answered, “I have a soothsayer inside it.” “Can he fore- 
tell anything to me?” said the miller. “Why not?” answered the peas- 
ant, “but he only says four things, and the fifth he keeps to himself.” 
The miller was curious, and said, “Let him foretell something for once.” 
Then the peasant pinched the raven’s head, so that he croaked and 
made a noise like krr, krr. The miller said, “What did he say?” The 
peasant answered, “In the first place, he says that there is some wine 
hidden under the pillow.” “Bless me!” cried the miller, and went there 
and found the wine. “Now go on.,” said he. The peasant made the raven 
•croak again, and said, “In the second place, he says that there is some 
roast meat in the tiled stove.” “Upon my word!” cried the miller, and 
Went thither, and found the roast meat. The peasant made the raven 
prophesy still more, and said, “Thirdly, he says that there is some 
salad on the bed.” “That would be a fine thing!” cried the miller, and 
went there and found the salad. At last, the peasant pinched the raven 
once more till he croaked, and said, “Fourthly, he says that there are 
some cakes under the bed.” “That would be a fine thing!” cried the 
miller, and looked there, and found the cakes. 

And now. the two sat down to the table together, but the miller s wife 
was frightened to death, and went to bed and took all the keys with 
her. The miller would have liked much to know the fifth, but the little 
peasant said, “First, we will quickl}^ eat the four things, for the fifth 
is something bad.” So they ate, and after that they bargained how 
much the miller was to give for the fifth prophecy, until they agreed 
on three hundred thalers. Then the peasant once more pinched the 
raven’s head till he croaked loudly. The miller asked, “What did he 
say?” The peasant replied, “He says that the Devil is hiding outside 
there in the cupboard in the entrance.” The miller said, “The Devil 
must go out,” and opened the house door; then the woman was forced 
to give up the keys, and the peasant unlocked the cupboard. The parson 
ran out as fast as he could, and the miller said, “It was true; I saw 
the black rascal with my own eyes.” The peasant, however, made off 
next morning by daybre^ wjth tlie three hundred thalers. 
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At home the small peasant gradually launched out; he built a beau- 
tiful house, and the peasants said, “The small peasant has certainly 
been to the place where golden snow falls, and people carry the gold 
home in shovels.” Then the small peasant was brought before the 
Mayor, and bidden to say from whence his wealth came. He answered, 
“I sold my cow’s skin in the town, for three hundred thalers.” When 
the peasants heard that, they too wished to enjoy this great profit, and 
ran home, killed all their cows, and stripped off their skins in order 
to sell them in the town to the greatest advantage. The Mayor, how- 
ever, said, “But my .servant must go first.” When she came to the 
merchant in the town, he did not give her more than two thalers for 
a skin, and when the others came, he did not give them so much, and 
said, “jWhat can I do with all these skins?” 

Then the peasants were vexed that the small peasant should have 
thus overreached them, wanted to take vengeance on him, and accused 
him of this treachery before the Mayor. The innocent little peasant 
was unanimously sentenced to death, and was to he rolled into the 
water, in a barrel pierced full of holes. He was led forth, and a priest 
was brought who was to saj'’ a mass for his soul. The others w^ere all 
obliged to retire to a distance, and when the peasant looked at the 
priest, he recognized the man who had been with the miller’s wife. 
He said to him, “I set >ou free from the cupboard, set me free from the 
barrel.” At this same moment up came, with a flock of .sheep, the very 
shepherd w’ho as the peasant knew had long been wishing to be Mayor, 
so he cried with all his might, “Xo, I will not do it: if the whole w^orld 
in.sists on it, 1 will not do it!" The .shepherd hearing that, came up to 
him, and a.sked, “What are you about? What is it that you will not do?” 
The j)ea.*5ant said, “They want to make me Mayor, if 1 will but put 
myself in the barrel, but I will not do it." The shepherd said, “If noth- 
ing more than that is needful in order to be Mayor, I W’ould get into 
the barrel at once.” The pea.sant said, “Jf you will get in, you will be 
Mayor.” The shepherd was willing, and got in, and the peasant shut 
the top dowm on him; then he took the shei)herd s flock for himself, 
and drove it awav. *^1 he parson w’ent to ihe crowd, and declared that 
the mass had been said. Then they came and rolled the barrel tO' 
wards the water. W"hen the barrel began to roll, the shepherd cried, 
“I am quite willing to be Mayor.” They believed no otherwise than 
that it was the pea.sant who was saying this, and answered, “That is 
what we intend, but first you shall look about you a little down below 
there,” and they rolled the barrel down into the water. 

* After that the peasants went home, and as they were entering the 
village, the small peasant also came quietly in, driving a flock of sheep 
and looking quite contented. Then the peasants were astonished, and 
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said> ^Teasant, from whence do you come? Have you come out of the 
water?” “Yes, truly,” replied the peasant, “I sank deep, deep down, 
until at last I got to the bottom; I pushed the bottom out of the barrel, 
and crept out, and there were pretty meadows on which a number of 
lambs were feeding, and from thence I brought this flock away with 
me.” Said the peasants, “Are there any more there?” “Oh, yes,” 
said he, “more than I could do anything with.” Then the peasants 
made up their minds that they too would fetch some sheep for them- 
selves, a flock apiece, but the Mayor said, “I come first.” So they went 
to the water together, and* just then there were some of the small fleecy 
clouds in the blue sky, which are called little lambs, and they were 
reflected in the water, whereupon the peasants cried, “We already see 
the sheep down below!” The Mayor pressed forward and said, “I will 
go down first, and look about me, and if things promise well I’ll call 
you.” So he jumped in; splash! went the water; he made a sound as if 
he were calling them, and the whole crowd plunged in after him as one 
man. Then the entire village was dead, and the small peasant, as sole 
heir, became a rich man. 


GOSSIP WOLF AND THE FOX 


T he she-wolf brought forth a young one, and invited the fox 
to be godfather. “After all, he is a near relative of ours,” said 
she, “he has a good understanding, and much talent; he can instruct 
my little, son, and help him forward in the world.” The fox, too, ap- 
peared quite honest, and said, “Worthy Mrs. Gossip, I thank 3'ou for 
the honor which you are doing me; I will, however, conduct myself 
in such a way that you shall be repaid for it.” He enjoyed himself at 
the feast, and made merry; afterwards he said, “Dear Mrs. Gossip, it 
is our duty to take care of the child, it must have good food that it may 
be strong. I know a sheepfold from which we might fetch a nice mor- 
sel.” The wolf was pleased with the ditty, and she went out with the 
fox to the farmyard. He pointed out the fold from afar, and said, “You 
will be able to creep in there Without being seen, and in the meantime 
I will look about on the other side to see if I can pick up a chicken.” 
He, however, did not go there, but sat down at the entrance to the 
forest, stretched his legs and rested. The she-wolf crept into the stable. 
A dog was lying there, and it made such a noise that the peasants came 
running out, caught Gossip Wolf, and poured a strong burning mix- 
ture, which had been prepared for washing, over her skin. At last 
she escaped, and dragged herself outside. TWe lay the fox, who pre- 
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tended to be full of complaints, and said, “Ah, dear Mistress Gossip, 
how ill I have fared, the peasants have fallen on me, and have broken 
every limb I have; if you do not want me to lie where I am and perish, 
you must carry me away.” The she-wolf herself was only able to go 
away slowly, but she was in such concern about the fox that she took 
him on her back, and slowly carried him perfectly safe and sound to 
her house. Then the fox cried to her, “Farewell, dear Mistress Gossip, 
may the roasting you have had do you good,” laughed heartily at her, 
and bounded off. 


THE OLD MAN AND HIS GRANDSON 


T here was once a very old man, whose eyes had become dim, 
his ears dull of hearing, his knees trembled, and when he sat at 
table he could hardly hold the spoon, and spilled the broth upon the 
tablecloth or let it run out of his mouth. His son and his son’s wife 
were disgusted at this, so the old grandfather at last had to sit in 
the corner behind the stove, and they gave him his food in an earthen- 
ware bowl, and not even enough of it. And he used to look towards the 
table with his eyes full of tears. Once, too, his trembling hands could 
not hold the bowl, and it fell to the ground and broke. The young wife 
scolded him, but he said nothing and only sighed. Then they bought 
him a wooden bowl for a few pennies, out of which he had to eat. 

They were once sitting thus when the little grandson of four years 
old began to gather together some bits of wood upon the ground. “What 
are you doing there?” asked the father. “I am making a little trough,” 
answered the child, “for father and mother to eat out of when I am 
big” 

The man and his wife looked at each other for a while, and presently 
began to cry. Then they took the old grandfather to the table, and 
henceforth always let him eat with them, and likewise said nothing if 
he did spill a little of anything. 


THE TWO TRAX’ELERS 


H ill and vale do not come together, but the children of men do, 
good and bad. In this way a shoemaker and a tailor once met \yith 
each other in their travels. The tailor was a handsome little fellow who 
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was. always merry and full of enjoyment. He saw the shoemaker coming 
toward him from the other side, and as he observed by his bag what 
kind of a trade he plied, he sang a little mocking song to him, 

*‘S€w me the seam, 

Draw me the thread. 

Spread it over with pitch. 

Knock the nail on the head” 

The shoemaker, however, could not endure a joke; he pulled a face as 
if he had drunk vinegar, and made a gesture as if he were about to seize 
the tailor by the throat. But the little fellow began to laugh, reached 
him his bottle, and said, “No harm was meant, take a drink, and swal- 
low your anger down.” The shoemaker took a very hearty drink, and 
the storm on his face began to clear away. He gave the bottle back to 
the tailor, and said, “I spoke civilly to you; one speaks well after much 
drinking, but not after much thirst. Shall we travel together?” “All 
right,” answered the tailor, “if only it suits you to go into a big town 
where there is no lack of work.” “That is just where I want to go,” an- 
swered the shoemaker. “In a small nest there is nothing to earn, and 
in the country, people like to go barefoot.” They traveled therefore on- 
ward together, and always set one foot before the other like a weasel 
in the snow. 

Both of them had time enough, but little to bite and to break. When 
they reached a town they went about and paid their respects to the 
tradesmen, and because the tailor looked so lively and merry, and had 
such pretty red cheeks, everyone gave him work willingly, and when 
luck was good the master’s daughters gave him a kiss beneath the 
porch, as well. When he again fell in with the shoemaker, the tailor 
had always the most in his bundle. The ill-tempered shoemaker made 
a wry face, and thought, “The greater the rascal the more the luck,” 
but the tailor began to laugh and to sing, and shared all he got with his 
comrade. If a couple of pennies jingled in his pockets, he ordered good 
cheer, and thumped the table in his joy till the glasses danced, and it 
was lightly come, lightly go, with him. 

W^hen they had traveled for some time, they came to a great forest 
through which passed the road to the capital. Two foot-paths, however, 
led through it, one of which was a seven days’ journey, and the other 
only two, but neither of the travelers knew which way was the short 
one. They seated themselves beneath an oak tree, and took counsel 
together how they should forecast, and for how many days they should 
provide themselves with bread. The shoemaker said, “One must look 
before one leaps, I will take with me bread for a week.” “Whatl” said 
the tailor, “drag bread for seven days on one’s back like a beast of 
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burden, and not be able to look about. 1 shall trust in God, and not 
trouble m3rself about anything! The money I have in my pocket is as 
good in summer as in winter, but in hot weather bread gets dry, and 
mouldy into the bargain; even my coat does not go as far as it might. 
Besides, why should we not find the right way? Bread for two days, 
and that’s enough.” Each, therefore, bought his own bread, and then 
they tried their luck in the forest. 

It was as quiet there as in a church. No wind stirred, no brook mur- 
mured, no bird sang, and through the thickly leaved branches no sun- 
beam forced its way. The shoemaker spoke never a word, the heavy 
bread weighed down his back until the perspiration streamed down 
his cross and gloomy face. The tailor, however, was quite merry, he 
jumpfitd about, whistled on a leaf, or sang a song, and thought to him- 
self, “God in Heaven must be pleased to see me so happy.” 

This lasted two days, but on the third the forest would not come to 
an end, and the tailor had eaten up all his bread, so after all his heart 
sank down a yard deeper. In the meantime he did not lose courage, 
but relied on God and on his luck. On the third day he lay down hungry 
in the evening under a tree, and rose again next morning hungry still; 
so also passed the fouith day, and when the shoemaker seated himself 
on a fallen tree and devoured his dinner, the tailor was only a looker-on. 
If he begged for a little piece of bread the other laughed mockingly, 
and said, “You have always been so merry, now you can try for once 
what it is to be sad: the birds which sing too early in the morning are 
struck by the hawk in the evening," in short he was pitiless. But on 
the fifth morning the poor tailor could no longer stand up, and was 
hardly able to utter one word for weakness; his cheeks were white, and 
his eyes red. Then the shoemaker said to him, “I will give you a bit of 
bread today, but in return for it, I will put out your right eye.” The 
unhappy tailor, who still wished to save his life, could not do it in any 
other way; he wept once mor« with both eyes, and then held them out, 
and the shoemaker, who had a heart of stone, put out his right eye with 
a sharp knife. The tailor called to remembrance what his mother had 
formerly said to him when he had been eating secretly in the pantry. 
“Eat what one can, and suffer what cne must.” When he had consumed 
his dearly bought bread, he got on his legs again, forgot his misery and 
comforted himself with the thought that he could always see enough 
with one eye. But on the si>^h day, hunger made itself felt again, and 
gnawed him almost to the heart. In the evening he fell down by a tree, 
and on the seventh morning he could not raise himself up for faintness, 
and death was close at hand. Then said the shoemaker, “I will ahow 
mercy and give you bread once more, but you shall not have it for 
nothing, I shall put out your other eye for it.” And now the tailor feU 
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how thoughtless his life had been, prayed to God for forgiveness, and 
said, ^‘Do what you will, I will bear what I must, but remember that 
our Lord God does not always look on passively, and that an hour will 
come when the evil deed which you have done to me, and which I have 
not deserved of you, will be requited. When times were good with me, I 
shared what I had with you. My trade is of that kind that each stitch 
must always be exactly like the other. If I no longer have my eyes and 
can sew no more I must go a-begging. At any rate do not leave me here 
alone when I am blind, or I shall die of hunger.” The shoemaker, how- 
ever, who had driven God out of his heart, took the knife and put out 
his left eye. Then he gave him a bit of bread to eat, held out a stick to 
him, and drew him on behind him. 

V^en the sun went down, they got out of the forest, and before them 
in the open country stood the gallows. Thither the shoemaker guided 
the blind tailor, and then left him alone and went his way. Weariness, 
pain, and hunger made the wretched man fall asleep, and he dept the 
whole night. When day dawned he awoke, but knew not where he lay. 
Two poor sinners were hanging on the gallows, and a crow sat on the 
head of each of them. Then one of the men who had been hanged be- 
gan to speak, and said, ‘‘Brother, are you awake?” “Yes, I am awake,” 
answered the second. “Then I will tell you something,” said the first; 
“the dew which this night has fallen down over us from the gallows, 
gives everyone who washes himself with it his eyes again. If blind 
people did but know this how many would regain their sight who do not 
believe that to be possible.” . 

When the tailor heard that, he took his pocket handkerchief, pressed 
it on the grass, and when it was moist with dew, washed the sockets of 
his eyes with it. Immediately was fulfilled what the man on the gallows 
had said, and a couple of healthy new eyes filled the sockets. It was not 
long before the tailor saw the sun rise behind the mountains; in the 
plain before him lay the great royal city with its magnificent gates and 
hundred towers, and the golden balls and crosses which were on the 
spires began to shine. He could distinguish every leaf on the trees, 
saw the birds which flew past, and the midges which danced in the air. 
He took a needle out of his pocket, and as he could thread it as well as 
ever he had done, his heart danced with delight. He threw himself on 
his knees, thanked God for tlife mercy he had shown him, and said his 
morning prayer. He did not forget also to pray for the poor sinners who 
were hanging there swinging against each other in the wind like the 
pendulums of clocks. Then he took his bundle on his back and soon 
forgot the pain of heart he had endured, and went on his way singing 
and whistling. 

The first thing he met was a brown foal running about the fields at 
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large. He caught it by the mane, and wanted to spring on it and ride 
into the town. The foal, however, begged to be set free. am still too 
young,” it said, “even a light tailor such as you are would break my 
back in two— let me go till I have grown strong. A time may perhaps 
come when I may reward you for it.” 

“Run off,” said the tailor, “I see you are still a giddy thing.” He 
gave it a touch with a switch over its back, whereupon it kicked up it£* 
hind legs for joy, leapt over hedges and ditches, and galloped awa> 
into the open country. 

But the little tailor had eaten nothing since the day before. “The 
sun to be sure fills my eyes,” said he, “but the bread does not fill my 
mouth. The first thing that comes across me and is even half eatable 
will hgve to suffer for it.” In the meantime a stork stepped solemnly 
over tfie meadow towards him. “Halt, halt!” cried the tailor, and seized 
him by the leg; “I don’t know if you are good to eat or not, but my 
hunger leaves me no great choice. I must cut your head off, and roasi 
you.” “Don’t do that,” replied the stork; “I am a sacred bird which 
brings mankind great profit, and no one does me an injury. Leave me 
my life, and I may do you good in some other way.” “Well, be off, 
Cousin Longlcgs, said the tailor. The stork rose up, let its long legr 
hang down, and flew gently away. 

“What’s to be the end of this?” said the tailor to himself at last, “m> 
hunger grows greater and greater, and my stomach more and mort 
empty. Whatever comes in my way now is lost.” At this moment hf 
saw a couple of young ducks which were on a pond come swimming 
towards him. “You come just at the right moment,” said he, and laid 
hold of one of them and was about to wring its neck. On this an old 
duck w’hich was hidden among the reeds, began to scream loudly, and 
swam to him with open beak, and begged liim urgently to spare hei 
dear children. “Can you not imagine,” said she, “how your mother 
would mourn if anyone wanted to carry you off, and give you your 
finishing stroke?” “Only be quiet,” said the good-tempered tailor, “you 
shall keep your children,” and put the prisoner back into the water. 

When he turned round, he was standing in front of an old tree which 
was partly hollow, and saw some wild bees flying in and out of it 
“There I shall at once find the reward of my good deed,” said the tailor , 
“the honey will refresh me.” But the Queen-bee came out, threatened 
him and said, “If you touch my people, and destroy my nest, our stings 
shall pierce your skin like ten thousand red-hot needles. But if you 
will leave us in peace and go your way, we will do you a service for it 
‘another time.” 

The little tailor saw that here also nothing was to be done. “Three 
dishes empty and nothing on the fourth is a bad dinner 1” He dragged 
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himself therefore with his starved-out stomach into the town, and as 
it was just striking twelve, all was ready-cooked for him in the inn, and 
he was able to sit down at once to dinner. When he was satisfied he 
said, “Now I will get to work.” He went round the town, sought a 
master, and soon found a good situation. As, however, he had thor- 
oughly learned his trade, it was not long before he became famous, and 
everyone wanted to have his new coat made by the little tailor, whose 
importance increased daily. “I can go no further in skill,” said he, 
“and yet things improve every day.” At last the King appointed him 
court-tailor. 

But how things do happen in the world! On the very same day his 
former comrade the shoemaker also became court-shoemaker. When 
the latter caught sight of the tailor, and saw that he had once more 
two healthy eyes, his conscience troubled him. “Before he takes revenge 
on me,” thought he to himself, “I must dig a pit for him.” He, however, 
who digs a pit for another, falls into it himself. In the evening when 
work was over and it had grown dusk, he stole to the King and savl, 
“Lord King, the tailor is an arrogant fellow and has boasted that he 
will get the gold crown back again which was lost in ancient times.” 
“That would please me very much,” said the King, and he caused the 
tailor to be brought before him next morning, and ordered him to get 
the crown back again, or to leave the town for ever. “Oho I” thoiigl.t 
the tailor, “a rogue gives more than he has got. If the suily King wants 
me to do what can be done by no one, I will not wait till morning, but 
will go out of the town at once, today.” He i)ackcd iij) his bundle, tliiTp- 
fore, but when he w’as without the gate he could not help beiiuj: sorry 
to give up his good fortune, and turn his back on the town in winch all 
had gone so well with him. He came to the pond w'here he liad marie 
the acquaintance of the ducks; at that very moment the old one whose 
young ones he had spared, w’as sitting there by the shore, [iuming her- 
self with her beak. She knew him again instantly, and asked why he 
was hanging his head .so? “You will not be surprised when you hear 
what has befallen me,” replied the tailor, and told her his f;:te. “If that 
be all,” said the duck, “wc can help 3’ou. The crow'n fell into the water, 
and lies down below at the bottom; we will .soon bring it up again for 
you. In the meantime just spread out your handkerchief on the bank.” 
She dived down with her twelve young ones, and in five minutes she 
was up again and sat with the crown resting on her wings, and the 
twelve young ones were swimming round about and had put their l^eaks 
under it, and were helping to carry it. They swam to the shore and put 
the crown on the handkerchief. No one can imagine how magnificent 
the crown was; when the sim shone on it, it gleamed like a hundred 
thousand carbuncles. The tailor tied his handkerchief together by the 
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four corners, and carried it to the King, who was full of joy, and put a 
gold chain round the tailor’s neck. 

When the shoemaker saw that one stroke had failed, he contrived 
a second, and went to the King and said, “Lord King, the tailor has 
become insolent again; he boasts that he will copy in wax the whole of 
the royal palace, with everything that pertains to it, loose or fast, in- 
side and out.” The King sent for the tailor and ordered him to copy in 
wax the whole of the royal palace, with everything that pertained to 
it, movable or immovable, within and without, and if he did not succeed 
in doing this, or if so much as one nail on the wall were wanting, he 
should be imprisoned for his whole life under ground. 

The tailor thought, “It gets worse and worse! No one can endure 
that! and threw his bundle on his back, and went forth. When he 
came to the hollow tree, he sat down and hung his head. The bees 
came flying out, and the Queen-bee asked him if he had a stiff neck, 
since he held his head so awry? “Alas, no,” answered the tailor, “some- 
thing quite different weighs me down.” and he told her what the King 
had demanded of him. The bees began to buzz and hum among them- . 
selves, and the Q'leen-bee said, “Just go home again, but come back to- 
morrow at this time, an#^ bring a large sheet with you, and then all will 
be well.” So he turned back again, but the bees flew to the royal palace 
and straight into it through the open windows, crept round about into 
every corner, and ir'pf(ted everything most carefully. Then they 
hurried back and modeled the palace in wax with such rapidity that 
anyone looking on would have thought it was growing before his eyes. 
By the evening all was ready, and when the tailor came next morning, 
the whole of the splendid building was there, and not one nail in the 
wall or tile of the roof was wanting, and it was delicate withal, and white 
as snow, and smelled sweet as honey. The tailor wrapped it carefully 
in his cloth and took it to the King, who could not admire it enough, 
placed it in his largest hall, and in return for it presented the tailor 
with a large stone house. 

The shoemaker, however, did not give up, but went for the third 
time to the King and said, “Lord King, it has come to the tailor s ears 
that no w’ater will spring up in the courtyard of the castle, and he has 
boasted that it shall rise up in the midst of the courtyard to a man’s 
height and be clear as crystal.” Then the King ordered the tailor to 
be brought before him and s..id, “If a stream of water does not rise in 
my courtyard by tomorrow as you have promised, the executioner shall 
jn that very place make you shorter by the head.” The poor t dlor 
did not take long to think about it, but hurried out to the gate, and 
because this time it was a matter of life and death to him, tears rolled 
down his face. While he was thus going forth full of sorrow, the foal 
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to which he had formerly given its liberty, and which had now become 
a beautiful chestnut horse, came leaping toward him. ^The time has 
come,” it said to the tailor, ^^when I can repay you for your good deed. 
I know already what is needful to you, but you shall soon have 
help; get on me, my back can carry two such as you.” The tailor ^s 
courage came back to him; he jumped up in one bound, and the horse 
went full speed into the town, and right up to the courtyard of the 
castle. It galloped as quick as lightning thrice round it, and at the third 
time it fell violently dov^n. At the same instant, however, there was a 
terrific clap of thunder, a fragment of earth in the middle of the court* 
yard sprang like a cannon ball into the air, and over the castle, and 
directly after it a jet of water rose as high as a man on horseback, and 
the water was as pure as crystal, and the sunbeams began to dance 
on it. When the King saw that he arose in amazement, and went and 
embraced the tailor in the sight of all men. 

But good fortune did not last long. The King had daughters in 
plenty, one still prettier than the other, but he had no son. So the mali- 
dous shoemaker betook himself for the fourth time to the King, and 
said, ^^Lord King, the tailor has not given up his arrogance. He has 
now boasted that if he liked, he could cause a son to be brought to the 
Lord King through the air.” The King commanded the tailor to be sum- 
moned, and said, “If you cause a son to be brought to me within nine 
days, you shall have my eldest daughter to wife.” “The reward is 
indeed great,” thought the little tailor; “one would willingly do some- 
thing for it, but the cherries grow too high for me, if I climb for them, 
the bough will break beneath me, and 1 shall fall.” 

He went home, seated himself cross-legged on his work-table, and 
thought. over what was to be done. “It can’t be managed,” cried he at 
last, “I wifi go away; after all I can’t live in peace here.” He tied up his 
bundle and hurried away to the gate. When he got to the meadow, he 
perceived his old friend the stork, who was walking backward, and 
forward like a philosopher. Sometimes he stood still, took a frog into 
close consideration, and at length swallowed it down. The stork came 
to him and greeted him. “I see,” he began, “that you have your pack on 
your back. Why are you leaving the town?” The tailor told him what 
the King had required of him, and how he could not perform it, and 
lamented his misfortune. “Don’t let your hair grow gray about that,” 
said the stork, “I will help you out of your difficulty. For a long time 
now, I have carried the children in swaddling clothes into the town, 
so for once in a way I can fetch a little prince out of the well. Go home 
and be easy. In nine days from this time repair to the royal palace, 
and there will I come.” The little tailor went home, and at iiie ap- 
pointed time was at the castle. It was not long before the stork came 
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flying thither and tapped at the window. The tailor opened it, and 
Cousin Longlegs came carefully in, and walked with solemn steps over 
the smooth marble pavement. He had a baby in his beak that was as 
lovely as an angel, and stretched out its little hands to the Queen. 
The stork laid it in her lap, and she caressed it and kissed it, and 
was beside herself with delight. Before the stork flew away, he took his 
traveling bag off his back and handed it over to the Queen. In it there 
were little paper parcels with colored sweetmeats, and they were divided 
among the little princesses. The eldest, however, had none of them, 
but got the merry tailor for a husband. “It seems to me,'' said he, “just 
as if I had won the highest prize. My mother was right after all, she 
always said that whoever trusts in God and only has good luck, can 
neverJail." 

The shoemaker had to make the shoes in which the little tailor 
danced at the wedding festival, after which he was commanded to 
leave the town forever. The road to the forest led him to the gallows. 
Worn out with anger, rage, and the heat of the day, he threw himself 
down. When he had closed his eyes and was about to sleep, the two 
crows flew down from the heads of the men who were hanging there, 
and pecked his eyes out. In his madness he ran into the forest and must 
have died there of hunger, for no one has ever either seen him again 
or heard of him. 


THE SHROUD 


T here was once a mother who had a little boy of seven years old, 
who was so handsome and lovable that no one could look at him 
without liking him, and she herself worshiped him above everything in 
the world. Now it so happened that he suddenly became ill, and God 
took him to himself; and for this the mother could not be comforted, 
and wept both day and night. But soon afterwards, w’hen the child had 
been buried, it appeared by night in the places where it had sat and 
played during its life, and if the mother wept, it wept also, and when 
morning came it disappeared. As, however, the mother would not stop 
crying, it came one night, in the little white shroud in which it had been 
laid in its coffin, and with its wreath of flowers round its head, and 
stood on the bed at her feet, and said, “Oh, mother, do stop cryin,\ a- 
1 shall never fall asleep in my coffin, for my shroud will not dry because 
of all your tears, which fall upon it.'* The mother was afraid when she 
heard that, and wept no more. The next night the child came agaii. 
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held a little light in its hand, and said, “Look, mother, my shroud is 
nearly dry, and I can rest in my grave.” Then the mother gave her sor- 
row into God’s keeping, and bore it quietly and patiently, and the 
child came no more, but slept in its little bed beneath the earth. 


THE BRIGHT SUN BRINGS IT TO LIGHT 


\ tailor’s apprentice was traveling about the world in search of 
4: jL work, and at one time he could find none, and his poverty was so 
great that he had not a farthing to live on. Presently he met a Jew on 
the road, and as he thought he would have a great deal of money 
about him, the tailor thrust God out of his heart, fell on the Jew, and 
said, “Give me your money, or I will strike you dead.” Then said the 
Jew, “Grant me my life, I have no money but eight farthings.” But the 
tailor said, “Money you have; and it shall be produced,” and used vio- 
lence and beat him until he was near death. And when the Jew was dy- 
ing, the last words he said were, “The bright sun will bring it to light,” 
and thereupon he died. The tailor’s apprentice felt in his pockets and 
sought for mone}^ but he found nothing but eight farthings, as the Jew 
had said. Then he took him up and carried him behind a clump of trees, 
and went onward to seek work. After he had traveled about a long 
while, he got work in a town with a master who had a pretty daughter, 
with whom he fell in love, and he married her, and lived in good and 
happy wedlock. 

After ^ long time when .he and his wife had two children, the wife’s 
father and mother died, and the young people kept house alone. One 
morning, when the husband was sitting on the table before the win- 
dow, his wife brought him his coffee, and when he had poured it out 
into the saucer, and was just going to drink, the sun shone on it and the 
reflection gleamed hither and thither on the wall above, and made cir- 
cles on it. Then the tailor looked up and said, “Yes, it would like very 
much to bring it to light, and cannot!” The woman said, “Oh, dear hus- 
band, and what is that, then? What do you mean by that?” He an- 
swered, “I must not tell you,’^ But she said, “If you love me, you must 
tell me,” and used her most affectionate words, and said that no one 
should ever know it, and left him no rest. Then he told her how years 
ago, when he was traveling about seeking work and quite worn out and 
penniless, he had killed a Jew, and that in the last agonies of death, the 
Jew had spoken the words, “The bright sun will bring it to light.” And 
now, the sun had just wanted to bring it to light, and had gleamed and 
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made circles on the wall, but had not been able to do it. After this, he 
again charged her particularly never to tell this, or he would lose his 
life, and she did promise. When, however, he had sat down to work 
again, she went to her great friend and confided the story to her, 
but she was never to repeat it to any human being, but before two days 
were over, the whole town knew it, and the tailor was brought to trial, 
and condemned. And thus, after all, the bright sun did bring it to light. 


THE LAZY SPINNER 


I N A CERTAIN VILLAGE there oncc lived a man and his wife, and the 
wife was so idle that she would never work at anything; whatever 
her husband gave her to spin, she did not get done, and what she 
did spin she did not wind, but let it all remain tangled in a heap. If 
the man scolded her, she was always ready with her tongue, and said, 
‘'Well, how shouM I wind it, when I have no reel? Just you go into the 
forest and get me one.” “If that is all,” said the man, “then I will go 
into the forest, and get some wood for making reels.” Then the woman 
was afraid that if he had the wood he would make her a reel of it, 
and she would have to wind her yarn off, and then begin to spin again. 
She bethought herself a little, and then a lucky idea occurred to her, 
and she secretly followed the man into the forest, and when he had 
climbed into a tree to choose and cut the wood, she crept into the 
thicket below where he could not see her, and cried, 

who aits wood for reels shall die, 

And he who winds shall perish*" 

The man listened, laid down his a.x for a moment, and began to con- 
sider what that could mean. “Well,” he said at last, “what can that 
have been; my ears must have been singing, I won’t alarm myself for 
nothing.” So he again seized the ax, and began to hew, then again 
there came a cry from below: 

**He who cuts wood for reels shall die, 

Afid he wt'o winds shall perish."* 

He stopped, and felt afraid and alarmed, and pondered over the cir- 
•cumstance. But when a few moments had passed, he took heart ::gain, 
and a third time he stretched out his hand for the ax, and began to cut. 
But someone called out a third time, and said loudly, 
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who cuts wood for reels shall die, 

And he who winds shall perishf’ 

That was enough for him, and all inclination had departed from him, 
so he hastily descended tibe tree, and set out on his way home. The 
woman ran as fast as she could by short-cuts, so as to get home first. So 
when he entered the parlor, she put on an innocent look as if nothing 
had happened, and said, “Well, have you brought a nice piece of wood 
for reels?” “No,” said he, “I see very well that winding won’t do,” and 
told her what had happened to him in the forest, and from that time 
forth left her in peace about it. Nevertheless after some time, the man 
again began to complain of the disorder in the house. “Wife,’* said he, 
“it is really a shame that the spun yarn should lie there all tangled!” 
“I’ll tell you what,” said she, “as we still don’t come by any reel, go you 
up into the loft, and I will stand down below, and will throw the yarn 
up to you, and you will throw it down to me, and so we shall get a skein 
after all.” “Yes, that will do,” said the man. So they did that, and when 
it was don^, he said, “The yarn is in skeins, now it must be boiled.” 
The woman was again distressed; she certainly said, “Yes, we will boil 
it next morning early,” but she was secretly contriving another trick. 

Early in the morning she got up, lighted a fire, and put the kettle on, 
only instead of the yarn, she put in a lump of tow, and let it boil. After 
that she went to the man who was still lying in bed, and said to him, 
“I must just go out, you must get up and look after the yarn which is 
in the kettle on the fire, but you must be at hand at once; mind 
that, for if the cock should happen to crow, and you are not attending 
to the yarn, it will become tow.” The man was willing and took good 
care not to loiter. He got up as quickly as he could, and went into the 
kitchen. But when he reached the kettle and peeped in, he saw, to his 
horror, nothing but a lump of tow. Then the poor man was as still as a 
mouse, thinking he had neglected it, and was to blame, and in future 
Kaid no more about yarn and spinning. But you yourself must admit 
that she was a hateful woman! 


THE WHITE BRIDE AND THE BLACK BRIDE 


A WOMAN was going about the unenclosed land with her daughter 
. and her stepdaughter cutting fodder, when the Lord came walk- 
ing towards them in the form of a poor man, and asked, “Which is 
the way into the village?” “If you want to know,” said the mother, 
“seek it for yourself,” and the daughter added, “If you are afraid you 
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will not find it, take a guide with you.” But the stepdaughter said, 
“Poor man, I will take you there, come with me.” Then God was angry 
with the mother and daughter, and turned his back on them, and wished 
that they should become as black as night and as ugly as sin. To the 
poor stepdaughter, however, God was gracious, and went with her, and 
when they were near the village, he said a blessing over her, and said, 
“Choose three things for yourself, and I will grant them to you.” 
Then said the maiden, “I should like to be as beautiful and fair as the 
sun,” and instantly she was white and fair as day. “Then I should like 
to have a purse of money which would never grow empty.” That the 
Lord gave her also, but he said, “Do not forget what is best of all.” 
Said she, “For my third wish, I desire, after my death, to inhabit the 
eternal kingdom of Heaven.” That also was granted to her, and then 
the Lotd left her. When the stepmother came home with her daughter, 
and they saw that they were both as black as coal and ugly, but that 
the stepdaughter was white and beautiful, wickedness increased still 
more in their hearts, and they thought of nothing else but how they 
could do her an injury. The stepdaughter, however, had a brother 
called Reginer, whom she loved much, and she told him all that had hap- 
pened. Once Ri:guitr said to her, “Dear sister, I will take your likeness, 
that I may continually see you before my eyes, for my love for you is so 
great that I should like always to look at you.” Then she answered, 
“But, I pray, let no one see the picture.” So he painted his sister and 
hung up the picture in his room; he, however, dwelt in the King’s 
palace, for he was his coachman. Every day he went and stood before 
the picture, and thanked God for the happiness of having such a dear 
sister. Now it happened that the King whom he served, had just lost 
his wife, who had been so beautiful that no one could be found to 
compare with her, and on this account the King was in deep grief. The 
attendants about the court, however, remarked that the coachman 
stood daily before this beautiful picture, and they were jealous of him, 
so they informed the King. Then the latter ordered the picture to be 
brought to him, and when he saw that it w^as like his lost wife in every 
respect, except that it was still more beautiful, he fell mortally in love 
with it. He caused the coachman to be brought before him, and asked 
whom that portrait represented? The coachman said it was his sister, 
so the King resolved to take no one but her as his wife, and gave him a 
carriage and horses and splendid garments of cloth of gold, and sent him 
forth to fetch his chosen bride. When Reginer came on this errand, his 
sister was glad, but the black maiden was jealous of her good fortune, 
•and grew angry above all measure, and said to her mother, “Of what 
use are all your arts to us now when you cannot procure such a 
piece of luck for me?” “Be quiet,” said the old woman, “I will soon di- 
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vert it to you” — and by her arts of witchcraft, she so troubled the 
eyes of the coachman that he was half-blind, and she stopped the ears 
of the white maiden so that she was half-deaf. Then they got into the 
carriage, first the bride in her noble royal apparel, then the stepmother 
with her daughter, and Reginer sat on the box to drive. When they had 
been on the way for some time the coachman cried, 

*^Cover thee well, my sister dear, 

That the rain may not wet thee, 

That the wind may not load thee with dust, 

That thoh may^st be fair and beautiful 
When thou appearcst before the King” 

The bride asked, ‘‘What is my dear brother saying?” “Ah,” said the 
old woman, “he says that you ought to take off your golden dress and 
give it to your sister.” Then she took it off, and put it on the black 
maiden, who gave her in exchange for it a shabby gray gown. They 
drove onward, and a short time afterwards, the brother again cried, 

“Cover thee well, my sister dear, 

That the rain maty fiot wet thee, 

That the wind may not load thee with dust. 

That thou may^st be fair and beantiful 
When thou appearest before the King” 

The bride asked, “What is iny dear brother snyin^i?" “All," the 
old woman, “he says that you ought to take off your golden hood and 
give it to your sister.” So she took off the hood and put it on her sis- 
ter, and sat with her own head uncovered. And they drove on farther. 
After a while, the brother once more cried, 

* ^*Covcr thee well, my sister dear, 

That the rain may not wel th*^e. 

That the wind may not load thee with dust. 

That thou may'st be fair and beautiful 
When thou appearest before the King” 

The bride asked, “What is my dear brother saying?” “Ah,” said the old 
woman, “he says you must lo(jk out of the carriage.” The\^ were, how- 
ever, just on a bridge, which crossed deep water. When the bride stood 
up and leaned forward out Qf the carriage, they both pushed her out, 
and she fell into the middle of the water. At the same moment that she 
sank, a snow-white duck arose out of the mirror-smooth water, and 
swam down the river. The brother had observed nothing of it, and drove 
the carriage on until they reached the court. Then he took the black 
maiden to the King as his sister, and thought she really was so, be- 
cause his eyes were dim, |ind he saw the golden garments glittering. 
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When the King saw the boundless uglmess of his intended bride, he 
was very angry, and ordered the coachman to be thrown into a pit 
which was full of adders and nests of snakes. The old witch, how- 
ever, knew so well how to flatter the King and deceive his eyes by her 
arts, that he kept her and her daughter until she appeared quite endur- 
able to him, and he really married her. 

One evening when the black bride was sitting on the King’s knee, a 
white duck came swimming up the gutter to the kitchen, and said to the 
kitchen boy, “Boy, light a fire, that I may warm my feathers.” The 
kitchen boy did it, and lighted a fire on the hearth. Then came the duck 
and sat down by it, and shook herself ^nd smoothed her feathers to 
rights with her bill. While .she was thus sitting and enjo 3 dng herself, 
she asked, “What is my brother Reginer doing?” The scullery boy re- 
plied, ^"He is imprisoned in the pit with adders and with snakes.” Then 
she asked, “What is the black witch doing in the house?” The boy an- 
swered, “She is loved by the King and happy.” 

“May God have mercy on him,” said the duck, and swam forth by 
the sink. 

The next night she came again and put the same questions, and the 
third night al.r;.. Then the kitchen boy could bear it no longer, and 
went to the King and disclosed everything to him. The King, however, 
wanted to .see it for himself, and ne.xt evening went thither, and when 
the duck thru.st her head in through the sink, he took his sword and cut 
through her neck, and suddenly she changed into a most beautiful 
maiden, exactly like the picture, which her brother had made of her. 
The King was full of joy, and as .she stood there quite wet. he caused 
splendid apparel to be lirought and had her clothed in it. Then she told 
how she had been betrayed by cunning and falsehood, and at la.st 
thrown down into the water, and her first request was that her brother 
should be Itrought forth from the pit of snakes, and when the King had 
fulfilled this recjue.'Jt. he went into the chamber where the old witch 
was, and a.sked. What does she deseiwe who does this and that? and re- 
lated what had hafipen('d. 1'hen was .she .so blinded that she was aware 
of nothing and .sfiid, “She deserves to be .stripped naked, and put into a 
barrel with nails, and that a horse .should be harnes.sed to the barrel, and 
the horse .sent all over the world.” All of which was done to her. and to 
her black daughter. But the King married the white and beautiful bride, 
and rew'ardcd her faithful brother, and made him a rich and distm 
guished man. 



KNOIST AND HIS THREE SONS 


B etween Werrel and Soist there lived a man whose name was 
Knoist, and he had three sons. One was blind^ the other lame, and 
the third stark naked. One day they went into a field, and there they 
saw a hare. The blind one shot it, the lame one caught it, the naked one 
put it in his pocket. Then they came to a mighty big lake, on which 
there were three boats, one sailed, one sank, the third had no bottom 
to it. They all three got into the one with no bottom to it. Then they 
came to a mighty big forest in which there was a mighty big tree; in 
the tree was a mighty big chapel — in the chapel was a sexton made of 
beechwood and a boxwood parson, who dealt out holy water with 
cudgels. 

^*IIow indy happy is that 07 ir. 

Who can from holy water rtin!*^ 


THE DONKEY 


O NCE THERE LIVED a King and a Queen, who were rich, and had 
everything they wanted, but no children. The Queen lamented 
over this day and night, and said, “I am like a field on which nothing 
^ows.” At last God gave her her wish, but when the child came into the 
world, it did not look like a human child, but was a little donkey. When 
the mother saw that, hef lamentations and outcries began in real ear- 
nest; she said she would far rather have had no child at all than have 
a donkey, and that they were to throw it into the water that the fish 
might devour it. But the King said, ^^No, since God has sent him he 
shaJl be my son and heir, and after my death sit on the royal throne, 
and wear the crown.” The donkey, therefore, was brought up and grew 
bigger, and his ears grew up beautifully high and straight. He was, how- 
ever, of a merry disposition, jumped about, played and had especial 
pleasure in music, so that Y\p went to a celebrated musician and said, 
"Teach me your art, that I may play the lute as well as you do.” “Ah, 
dear little master,” answered the musician, “that would come very hard 
to you, your fingers are certainly not suited to it, and are far too big. I 
am afraid the strings would not last.” No excuses were of any use. 
The donkey was determined to play the lute; he was persevering and 
industrious, and at last learned to do it as well as the master himself. 
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The young lordling once went out walking full of thought and came to 
a well; he looked into it and in the mirror-clear water saw his don- 
key’s form. He was so distressed about it that he went out into the 
wide world and only took with him one faithful companion. They trav- 
eled up and down, and at last they came into a kingdom where an old 
King reigned who had an only but wonderfully beautiful daughter. The 
donkey said, “Here we will stay,” knocked at the gate, and cried, “A 
guest is without — open, that he may enter.” As, however, the gate was 
not opened, he sat down, took his lute and played it in the most de- 
lightful manner with his two fore-feet. Then the doorkeeper opened 
his eyes most wonderfully wide, and ran to the King and said, “Outside 
by the gate sits a young donkey which plays the lute as well as an ex- 
perienced master!” “Then let the musician come to me,” said the King. 
When,iiowever, a donkey came in, everyone began to laugh at the lute 
player. And now the donkey was to sit down and eat with the servants. 
But he was unwilling, and said, “I am no common stable ass, I am a 
noble one.” Then they said, “If that is what you are, seat yourself 
with the soldiers.” “No,” .said he, “I will sit by the King.” The King 
smiled, and said good-humoredly, “Yes, it shall be as you will, little 
ass, come here to me.” Then he asked, “Little ass, how does my daugh- 
ter please you?” The donkey turned his head toward her, looked at her, 
nodded and said, “I like her above measure, I have never yet seen any- 
one so beautiful as she is.” “Well, then, you shall sit next to her too,” 
said the King. “That is exactly what I wish,” .said the donkey, and he 
placed himself by her side, ate and drank, and knew how to behave 
himself daintily and cleanly. When the noble beast had stayed a long 
time at the King’s court, he thought, “What good does all this do me? I 
shall still have to go home again.” He let his head hang sadly, and went 
to the King and asked for his dismissal. But the King had growm fond 
of him, and said, “Little ass, what ails you? You look as sour as a jug of 
vinegar, I will give you what you want. Do you want gold?” “No,” 
said the donkey, and shook his head. “Do you want jewels and rich 
dress?” “No.” “Do you wish for half my kingdom?” “Indeed, no.” 
Then said the King, “If I did but know what would make you con- 
tent. Will you have my pretty daughter to wife?” “Ah, yes,” said the 
ass, “I should indeed like her,” and all at once he became quite merry 
and full of happiness, for that was exactly what he was wishing for. So 
a great and splendid wedding was held. In the evening, when the bride 
and bridegroom were led into their bedroom, the King wanted to 
know if the ass would behave well, and ordered a servant to hide him- 
'self there. W’hen they were both within, the bridegroom bolted the door, 
looked around, and as he believed that they were quite alone, he sud- 
denly threw off his ass’ skin, and stood there in the form of a handsome 
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royal youth. ‘‘Now,” said he, “you see who I am, and see also that I am 
not unworthy of you.” Then the bride was glad, and kissed him, and 
loved him dearly. When morning came, he jumped up, put his ani- 
mal’s skin on again, and no one could have guessed what kind of a 
form was hidden beneath it. Soon came the old King, “Ah,” cried he, 
“is the little ass merry? But surely you are sad,” said he to his 
daughter, “that you have not got a proper man for your husband?” 
“Oh, no, dear father, I love him as well as if he were the handsomest in 
the world, and I will keep him as long as I live.” The King was sur- 
prised, but the servant Vho had concealed himself came and revealed 
everything to him. The King said, “That cannot be true.” “Then 
watch yourself the next night, and you will see it with your own eyes; 
and hark you, lord King, if you were to take his skin away and throw 
it in the fire, he would be forced to show himself in his true shape.” 
“Thy advice is good,” said the King, and at night when they were 
asleep, he stole in, and when he got to the bed he saw by the light of 
the moon a noble-looking youth lying there, and the skin lay stretched 
on the ground. So he took it away, and had a great fire lighted outside, 
and threw the skin into it, and remained by it himself until it was all 
burned to ashes. As, however, he was anxious to know how the robbed 
man would behave himself, he stayed awake the whole night and 
watched. When the youth had slept his sleep out, he got up by the first 
light of morning, and wanted to put on the ass’ skin, but it was not to 
be found. On this he was alarmed, and, full of grief and anxiety, said, 
“Now I shall have to contrive to escape.” But when he went out, there 
stood the King, who said, “My son, where do you go in such haste? 
What have you in your mind? Stay here, you are such a handsome man, 
you shall not go away frpm me. I will now give you half my kingdom, 
and after my death you shall have the whole of it.” “Then I hope that 
what begins so well may end well, and I will stay with you,” said the 
youth. And the old man gave him half the kingdom, and in a year’s 
time, when he died, the youth had the whole, and after the death of his 
father he had another kingdom as well, and lived in all magnificence. 


THE UNGRATEFUL SON 


A MAN and hk wife were once sitting by the door of their house, 
and they had a roasted chicken set before them, and were about 
to eat it together. Then the man saw that his aged father was coming, 
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and hastily took the chicken and hid it, for he would not permit 
him to have any of it. The old man came, took a drink, and went away. 
Now the son wanted to put the roasted chicken on the table again^ 
but when he took it up, it had become a great toad, which jumped into 
his face and sat there and never went away again, and if any one wanted 
to take it off, it looked venomously at him as if it would jump in his 
face, so that no one would venture to touch it. And the ungrateful son 
was forced to feed the toad every day, or else it fed itself on his face; 
:md thus he went about the world without knowing rest. 


THE SHEPHERD BOY 


T here was once a shepherd boy whose fame spread far and wide 
because of the wise answers which he gave to every question. The 
King of the country heard of it likewise, but did not believe it, and 
sent for the boy Then he said to him, “If you can give me an answer to 
three questions which 1 will ask, F will look on you as my own child, and 
you shall dwell with me in my roj'^al palace.” The boy said, “What are 
the three questions?” The King said, “The first is, how many drops of 
water are there in the ocean?” The shepherd boy answered, “Lord King, 
if you w’ill have all the rivers on earth dammed up so that not a single 
drop runs from them into the sea until I have counted it, I will tell 
you how many drops there are in the sea.” The King said, “The next 
question is, how' many .stars are there in the sky?” Ihc shepherd boy 
said, “(live me a great sheet of white paper,” and then he made so 
many fine jioints on it with a pen that they could scarcely be seen, and 
it was all but impossible to count them; any one who looked at them 
vrould have lost his sight. Then he .‘^aid, “There are as many stars in the 
sky as there are points on the paper; just count them. ' But no one was 
able to do it. The King said, “The third qiie.stion is, how many .seconds 
of time are there in eternity?” Then said ihe shepherd boy, “In Lower 
Pomerania is the Diamond Mountain, which is two miles and a half 
high, two miles and a half wide, and two miles and a half in depth; 
every hundred years a little bird comes and sharpens its beak on it, 
and when the whole moiintai'^ is worn away by this, then the first sec- 
ond of eternity will be over.” 

The King said, “You have answered the three questions like a wi^ 
man, and shall henceforth dwell with me in my royal palace, and i will 
regard you as my own child.” 



THE STAR-MONEY 


O NCE THERE WAS a little girl whose father and mother were dead, 
and she was so poor that she no longer had any little room to 
live in, or bed to deep in, and at last she had nothing dse but the 
clothes she was wearing and a little bit of bread in her hand which some 
charitable soul had given her. She was, however, good and pious. And 
ss she was thus forsaken By all the world, she went forth into the open 
country, trusting in God. Then a poor man met her, who said, “Give me 
something to eat, I am so hungryl” She reached him the whole of her 
piece of bread, and said, “May God bless it to your use,” and went on- 
ward. Then came a child who moaned and said, “My head is so cold, 
give me something to cover it with.” So she took off her hood and gave 
it to him; and when she had walked a little farther, she met another 
child who had no jacket and was frozen with cold. Then she gave it 
her own; and a little farther on one begged for a frock, and she gave 
away that also. At length she got into a forest and it had already be- 
come dark, and there came yet another child, and asked for a little 
shirt, and the good little girl thought to herself, “It is a dark night and 
no one sees you, you can very well give your little shirt away,” and 
took it off, and gave away that also. And as she so stood, and had not 
one single thing left, suddenly some stars from heaven fell down, and 
they were nothing else but hard smooth pieces of money, and although 
she had just given her little shirt away, she had a new one which was of 
the very finest linen. Then she gathered together the money into this, 
and was rich all the days of her life. 


THE STOLEN FARTHINGS 


A FATHER was One day sitting at dinner with his wife and his chil- 
dren, and a good friend who had come on a visit was with them. 
And as they thus sat, and it was striking twelve o’clock, the stranger 
saw the door open, and a very pale child dressed in snow-white clothes 
came in. It did not look around, eind it did not speak; but went straight 
into the next room. Soon afterwards it came back, and went out at the 
door again in the same quiet manner. On the second and on the third 
day, it came also Exactly in the same way. At last the stranger asked 
the father to whom the beautiful child that went into the next room 
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every day at noon belonged? “I have never seen it,” said he, neither did 
he know to whom it could belong. The next day when it again came, the 
stranger pointed it out to the father, who however did not see it, and the 
mother and the children also all saw nothing. On this the stranger got 
up, went to the door, opened it a little, and peeped in. Then he saw 
the child sitting on the ground, and digging and seeking about industri- 
ously among the crevices between the boards of the floor, but when it 
saw the stranger, it disappeared. He now told what he had seen and de- 
scribed the child exactly, and the mother recognized it, and said, “Ah, 
it is my dear child who died a month ago.” They took up the boards 
and found two farthings which the child had once received from its 
mother that it might give them to a poor man ; it, however, had thought, 
“You c^ buy yourself a biscuit for that,” and had kept the farthings, 
and hidden them in the openings between the boards; and therefore it 
had had no rest in its grave, and had come every day at noon to seek for 
these farthings. The parents gave the money at once to a poor man, and 
after that the child w^as never seen again. 


liRIDES ON TRIAL 


T here was once ycrjng shepherd who wished much to marr\% 
and was acquainted w’ith three sisters who were all equally pretty, 
so that it "was difficult to him to make a choice, and he could not decide 
to give the preference to any one of them. Then he asked his mother for 
advice, and she said, “Invite all three, and set some cheese before them, 
and watch how they cat it.” The youth did sc: the first, however, swail- 
low^ed the cheese with the rind on: the second hastily cut the rind off 
the cheese, but she cut it so quickly that she left much good cheese 
with it, and threw that away also; the third peeled the rind off care- 
fully, and cut neither too much nor too little. I'he shepherd told all this 
to his mother, who said, “Take the third for your wife.” This he did. 
and lived contentedly and happily wdth her. 


THE STORY SCHLAURAFFEN LAND 


I N THE TIME of Schlauraffen I went there, and saw Rome and the 
Lateran hanging by a small silken thread, and a man without feet 
who outran a swift horse, and a keen sharp sword that cut through a 
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bridge. There I saw a young ass with a silver nose which pursued two 
fleet hares, and a lime tree that was very large, on which hot cakes were 
growing. There I saw a lean old goat which carried about a hundred 
cartloads of fat on his body, and sixty loads of salt. Have I not told 
enough lies? There I saw a plow plowing without horse or cow, and 
a child of one year threw four millstones from Ratisbon to Treves, and 
from Treves to Strasburg, and a hawk swam over the Rhine, which he 
had a perfect right to do. There I heard some fish begin to make such a 
disturbance with each other, that it resounded as far as heaven, and 
sweet honey flowed like water from a deep valley at the top of a high 
mountain, and these were strange things. There were two crows which 
were mowing a meadow, and I saw two gnats building a bridge, and two 
doves tore a wolf to pieces; two children brought forth two kids, and 
two frogs threshed corn together. There I saw two mice consecrating a 
bishop, and two cats scratching out a bear’s tongue. Then a snail came 
running up and killed two furious lions. There stood a barber and 
shaved a. woman’s beard off; and two sucking-children bade their 
mother hold her tongue. There I saw two greyhounds which brought 
a mill out of the water; and a sorry old horse was beside it, and said it 
was right. And four horses were standing in the yard threshing corn 
with all their might, and two goats were heating the stove, and a red 
cow shot the bread into the oven. Then a cock crowed, Cock-a-doodle- 
doo! The story is all told — Cock-a-doodlc-doo! 


THE DITMARSCH TALE OV WONDERS 


1 WILL TELL you Something. I saw two roasted fowls flying; they flew 
quickly and had their breasts turned to heaven and their backs to 
hell, and an anvil and a millstone swam across the Rhine prettily, 
slowly, and gently, and a frog sat on the ice at Whitsuntide and ate a 
plowshare. Three fellows who wanted to catch a hare, w'ent on crutches 
and stilts; one of them was deaf, the second blind, the third dumb, and 
the fourth could not stir a step. Do you want to know how it was 
done? First, the blind man saw the hare running across the field, the 
dumb one called to the lame one, and the lame one seized it by the 
neck. 

There were certain men who wished to sail on dry land, and they 
set their sails in the wind, and sailed away over great fields. Then they 
sailed over a high mountain, and there they were miserably drowned. 
A crab was chasing a hare which was running away at full speed, and 
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hip;h up on the roof lay a cow which had climbed up there. In that 
country the flies are as big as the goats are here. Open the window, that 
the lies may fly out. 


THE WISE SERVANT 


H ow FORTUNATE is the master, and how well all goes in his house^ 
when he has a wise servant who listens to his orders and does not 
obey them, but prefers following his own wisdom. A clever John of this 
kind was once sent out by his master to seek a lost cow. He stayed away 
a long llime, and the master thought, “Faithful John does not spare any 
pains over his work!” As, however, he did not come back at all, the 
master was afraid lest some misfortune had befallen him, and set out 
nimself to look for him. He had to search a long time, but at last he per- 
ceived the boy who was running up and down a large field. “Now, dear 
John,” said the master when he had got up to him, “have you found 
the cow which i .icnt you to seek?” “No, master.” he answered, “I 
have not found the cow, but then I have not looked for it.” “Then 
what have you lobked for, John?” “Something better, and that luckily 
I have found.” “What is that, John?” “Three blackbirds,” answered the 
boy. “And where are tiiej £isked the master. “I see one of them, I 
hear the other, and I am running after the third,” answered the wise 
boy. 

Take example by this, do not trouble yourselves about your masters 
or their orders, but rather do what comes into your head and pleases 
you, and then you will act just as wisely as p’udent John. 


LAZY HARRY 


H arry was lazy, and although he had nothing else to do but drive his 
goat daily to pasture, he nevertheless groaned when he went 
home after his day's work was done “It is indeed a heavy burden,” 
said he, “and a wearisome employment to drive a goat into the field this 
way year after year, till late into the autumn! If one could but lie down 
and sleep, but no, one must have one’s eyes open lest it hurts he 
young trees, or squeezes itself through the hedge into a garden, or runs 
away altogether. How can one have any rest, or peace of one’s life?” He 
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seated himself, collected his thoughts, and considered how he could set 
his shoulders free from this burden. For a long time all thinking was to 
no purpose, but suddenly it was as if scales fell from his eyes. “I know 
what I will do,” he cried, “I will marry fat Trina who has also a goat, 
and can take mine out with hers, and then I shall have no more need 
to trouble myself.” 

So Harry got up, set his weary legs in motion, and went right across 
the street, for it was no farther, to where the parents of fat Trina lived, 
and asked for their industrious and virtuous daughter in marriage. The 
parents did not reflect long. ^‘Birds of a feather, flock together,” they 
thought, and consented. 

So fat Trina became Harry’s wife, and led out both the goats. Harry 
had a good time of it, and had no work that he required to rest from 
but his own idleness. He only went out with her now and then, and 
said, “I merely do it that I may afterwards enjoy rest more, otherwise 
one loses all feeling for it.” 

But fat Trina was no less idle. *‘Dear Harry,” said she one day, 
“why should we make our lives so toilsome when there is no need for it, 
and thus ruin the best days of our youth? Would it not be better for 
us to give the two goats which disturb us every morning in our sweet- 
est sleep with their bleating, to our neighbor, and he will give us a bee- 
hive for them. We will put the beehive in a sunny ^lace behind the 
house, and trcuibie ourselves no more about it. Bees do not require to 
be taken care of, or driven into the field; they fly out and find the 
way home again for themselves, and collect honey without giving the 
very least trouble.” “You have .spoken like a sensible woman,” replied 
Harry. “We will carry out your proposal without delay, and besides 
all that, honey tastes better and nourishes one better than gout's milk, 
and it can, be kept longer too.” 

The neighbor willingly gave a beehive for the two goats. The bees 
flew in and out from early morning till late evening without ever tiring, 
and filled the hive with the most beautiful honey, so that in autumn 
Harry was able to take a whole pitcherful out of it. 

They placed the jug on a board which was fixed to the wall of their 
bedroom, and as they were afraid that it might be stolen from them, or 
that the mice might find it, Trina brought in a stout hazel stick and put 
it beside her bed, so that without unnecessary getting up she might 
reach it with her hand, and drive away the uninvited guests. 

Lazy Harry did not like to leave his bed before noon. “He who rises 
early,” said he, “wastes his substance.” 

One morning when he was still lying among the feathers in broad day- 
light, resting after his long sleep, he said to his wife, “Women are fond 
of sweet things, and you are always tasting the honey in private; it will 
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be better for us to exchange it for a goose with a young gosling, before 
you eat up the whole of it.” “But,” answered Trina, “not before we have 
a child to take care of them! Am I to worry myself with the little 
geese, and spend all my strength on them to no purpose?” “Do you 
think,” said Harry, “that the youngster will look after geese? Nowa- 
days children no longer obey, they do according to their own fancy, 
because they consider themselves cleverer than their parents, just like 
that lad w'ho was sent to seek the cow and chased three blackbirds.” 
“Oh,” replied Trina, “this one shall fare badly if he does not do what 
I say! I will take a stick and belabor his skin for him with more blows 
than I can count. Look, Harry,” cried she in her zeal, and seized the 
stick which she had to drive the mice away with, “Look, this is the way 
I will fall on him!” She reached her arm out to strike, but unhappily 
hit theitioney pitcher above the bed. The pitcher struck against the wall 
and fell down in fragments, and the fine honey streamed down on the 
ground. “There lie the goose and the young gosling,” said Harry, “and 
want no looking after. But it is lucky that the pitcher did not fall on 
my head. We have all reason to l^e satisfied with our lot.” And then as 
he saw that there was still some honey in one of the fragments he 
stretched out his hand for it, and said quite gaily, “The remains, my 
wife, we will still eat with a relish, and we wdll rest a little after the 
fright we have had. What matters if we do get up a little later — the 
day is always long enough.” “Yes,” answered Trina, “we shall always 
get to the end of it at the proper time. Do you know that the snail was 
once asked to a wedding and set out to go, but arrived at the christen- 
ing. Tn front of the house it fell over the fence, and said, ‘Speed does 
no good.’ ” 


THE PEASANT IN HEAVEN 


O NCE ON A TIME a poor pious pea.*?ant died, and arrived before the 
gate of heaven. At the same time a very rich, rich lord came there 
who also wanted to get into heaven. Then Saint T’eter came with the 
key, and opened the door, and let the great man in, but apparently did 
not see the peasant, and shut the door again. And now the peasant out- 
side heard how the great man was received in heaven with all kinds 
of rejoicing, and how they were making music, and singing within. At 
•length all became quiet again, and Saint Peter came and opened the 
gate of heaven, and let the peasant in. The peasant, however, expected 
that they would make music and sing when he went in also, but all re- 
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mained quite quiet; he was received with great affection, it is true, 
and the angels came to meet him, but no one sang. Then the peasant 
asked Saint Peter how it was that they did not sing for him as they had 
done when the rich man went in, and said that it seemed to him that 
there in heaven things were done with just as much partiality as on 
earth. Then said Saint Peter, “By no means, you are just as dear to us 
as anyone else, and will enjoy every heavenly delight that the rich 
man enjoys, but poor fellows like you come to heaven every day, but 
a rich man like this does not come more than once in a hundred years!” 


THE DURATION OF LIFE 


W HEN God had created the world and was about to fix the 
length of each creature’s life, the ass came and asked, “Lord, 
how long Shall I live?” “Thirty years,” replied God; “does that content 
you?” “Ah, Lord,” answered the ass, “that is a long time. Think of my 
painful existence! To carry heavy burdens from morning to night, to 
drag sacks of corn to the mill, that others may eat bread, to be cheered 
and refreshed with nothing but blows and kicks. Relieve me of a portion 
of this long time.” Then God had pity on him and relieved him of eight- 
een years. The ass went away comforted, and the dog appeared. “How 
long would you like to live?” said God to him. “Thirty years are too 
many for the ass, but you will be satisfied with that.” “Lord,” answered 
the dog, “is that your will? Consider how I shall have to run, my feet 
will never hold out so long, and when I have once lost my voice for 
barking,‘and my teeth for biting, what will be left for me to do but run 
from one corner to another and growl?” God saw that he was right, and 
released him from twelve years of life. Then came the monkey. “You 
will certainly live thirty years willingly?” said the Lord to him. “You 
have no need to work as the ass and the dog have to do, and will alwa^^s 
enjoy yourself.” “Ah! Lord,” he answered, “it may seem as if that were 
the case, but it is quite different. When it rains porridge I have no spoon. 
I am always to play merry pranks, and make faces which force people 
to laugh, and if they give me an apple, and I bite into it, why it is 
sour! How often sadness hides itself behind mirth! I shall never be 
able to hold out for thirty years.” God was gracious and took off ten. 

At last man appeared, joyous, healthy and vigorous, and begged 
God to appoint his time for him. “Thirty years shall you live,” said 
the Lord. “Is that enough for you?” “What a short time,” cried the 
man, “when I have built my house and my fire burns on my own hearth; 
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when I have planted trees which blossom and bear fruit, and am just 
intending to enjoy my life, I am to die! O Lord, lengthen my time.” 
“I will add to it the ass* eighteen years,** said God. “That is not 
enough,** replied the man. “You shall also have the dog’s twelve years.” 
“Still too little!” “Well, then,** said God, “I will give you the monkey’s 
ten years also, but more you shall not have.” The man went away, but 
was not satisfied. 

So man lives seventy years. The first thirty are his human years, 
which are soon gone; then is he healthy, merry, works with pleasure, 
and is glad of his life. Then follow the ass’ eighteen years, when one 
burden after another is laid on him, he has to carry the corn which 
feeds others, and blows and kicks are the reward of his faithful services. 
Then <!ome the dog’s twelve years, when he lies in the corner, and 
growls and has no longer any teeth to bite with, and when this time is 
over the monkey’s ten years form the end. Then man is weak-headed 
and foolish, does silly things, and becomes the jest of the children. 


DFATH’S MESSENGERS 


I N ANCIENT TIMES a gi int WTis once traveling on a great highway, 
when suddenly an unknown man sprang up before him, and said, 
“Halt, not one step farther! “What ! cried the giant, “a creature whom 
I can crush between my fingers, wants to block my way? Who are you 
that you dare to sf)eak .so boldly?” “I am Death," an.swered the other. 
“No one resists me, and you al.so must o])ey my commands.” But the 
giant refused, and began to struggle walh Death. It w’as> a long, violent 
battle, at la.st the giant got the upper hand, and struck Death down wdth 
his fist, so that he dropped by a stone. The giant w^nt his way, and 
Death lay there concpiered, and j^o w^eak that ht could not get up again. 
“What will be done now,” said he, “if T stay lying here in a corner? 
No one wall die now in the w'orld, and it will get so full of people that 
they wm’t have room to stand beside each other." In the meantime a 
young man came along the road, who was strong and healthy, singing 
a song, and glancing around on every side. When he saw’ the half-faint- 
ing one, he w’ent compassionateh’ to him, raised him up, poured a 
strengthening draught out of his fla.sk for him, and w'aited till he came 
round. “Do you know,” .said the stranger, while he was getting up, 
“who I am, and who it is whom you have helped on his legs again?” 
“No,” answered the youth, “T do not know you.” “T am Death,” said 
he. “I spare no one, and can make no exception with you — but tha< 
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you may see that I am grateful, I promise you that I will not fall on you 
unexpectedly, but will send my messengers to you before I come and 
take you away.” ^‘Well,” said the youth, ^'it is something gained that 
I shall know when you come, and at any rate be safe from you for 
so long.” Then he went on his way, and was lighthearted, and enjoyed 
himself, and lived without thought. But youth and health did not last 
long, soon came sicknesses and sorrows, which tormented him by day, 
and took away his rest by night. ^‘Die, I shall not,” said he to himself, 
“for Death will send hi§ messengers before that, but I do wish these 
wretched days of sickness were over.” As soon as he felt himself well 
again he began once more to live merrily. Then one day some one 
tapped him on the shoulder. He looked round, and Death stood behind 
him, and said, “Follow me, the hour of your departure from this world 
has come.” “What,” replied the man, “will you break your word? 
Did you not promise me that you would send your messengers to me 
before coming yourself? I have seen none!” “Silence!” answered Death. 
“Have I .not sent one messenger to you after another? Did not fever 
come and smite you, and shake you, and cast you down? Has dizziness 
not bewildered your head? Has not gout twitched you in all your 
limbs? Did not your ears sing? Did not toothache bite into your 
cheeks? Was it not dark before your eyes? And besides all that, has 
not my own brother Sleep reminded you every night of me? Did you 
not lie by night as if you were already dead?” The man could make no 
answer; he yielded to his fate, and went away with Death. 


MASTER PFRIEM* 


M aster pfriem was a short, thin, but lively man, who never rested 
a moment. His face, of which his turned-up nose was the only 
prominent feature, was marked with smallpox and pale as death, his 
hair was gray and shaggy, his eyes small, but they glanced perpetually 
about on all sides. He saw everything, criticized everything, knew 
everything best, and was always in the right. When he went into the 
Streets, he moved his arms about as if he were rowing; and once he 
struck the pail of a girl, who was carrying water, so high in the air that 
he himself was wetted all over by it. “Stupid thing,” cried he to her, 
while he was shaking himself, “could you not see that I was coming 
behind you?” By trade he was a shoemaker, and when he worked he 
pulled his thread out with such force that he drove his fist into every- 
* Pfriem, a cobbler’s awl. 
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one who did not keep far enough off. No apprentice stayed more than 
a month with him, for he had always some fault to find with the very 
best work. At one time it was that the stitches were not even, at another 
that one shoe was too long, or one heel higher than the other, or the 
leather not cut large enough. “Wait,” said he to his apprentice, “I will 
soon show you how we make skins soft,” and he brought a strap and 
gave him a couple of strokes across the back. He called them all slug- 
gards. He himself did not turn much work out of his hands, for he 
never sat still for a quarter of an hour. If his wife got up very early 
in the morning and lighted the fire, he jumped out of bed, and ran 
barefoot into the kitchen, crying, “Will you burn my house down for 
me? That is fire one could roast an ox by! Docs wood cost nothing?” 
If the servants were standing by their wash tubs and laughing, and 
tolling each other all they knew’, he scolded them, and said, “There 
stand the geese cackling, and forgetting their work, to gossip! And why 
fresh soap? Disgraceful extravagance and shameful idleness into the 
bargain! They w’ant to .save their hands, and not rub the things prop- 
erly!” And out he would run and knock a pail full of soap and water 
over, so that IIk vdiole kitchen w’as flooded. Someone was building a 
new hou.se, so he hurried to the window to look on. “There, they are 
using that red sandstone again that never dries!” cried he. “No one 
will ever be healthy in that house! and just look how badly the fellows 
are laying the stones! f5» ‘.ides, the mortar is good for nothing! It ought 
to have gravel in it, not s:ind. I shall live to .see that house tumble 
down on the i)eir>]e who are in it.” He sat dowm, put a couple of stitches 
in, and then jumped up again, unfastened his leather apron, and cried, 
“I will ju.st go out, and appeal to those men’s consciences.” He stum- 
bled on the carpenters. “What's this?*’ cried he, “you are not working 
by the line! Do you ex}U'Ct the beams to be straight? — one wrong will 
put all wrong.” He snatched an ax out of a carpenter’s hand and w’anted 
to show’ him how’ he ought to cut: but as a cart loaded with clay came 
by, he threw the ax aw’ay, and hc.stened to the peasant who was wralking 
by the side of it: “You are not in \our right mind,” said he: “w’ho yokes 
young horses to a heavily laden cart? Tlie poor beasts will die on the 
spot.” The peasant did not give Inin an answer, and Pfriem in a rage 
ran back into his w’orkshop. When he was setting himself to work again, 
the apprentice reached him a shoe. “'Well, wiiat’s that again?” screamed 
he. “Haven't I told you you ought not to cut shoes so bro.ad? Who 
w'ould buy a shoe like this, which is hardly anything else but a sole? 
I insist on my orders being followed exactly.” “Master,” answere \ the 
apprentice, “you may easily be quite right about the shoe being a bad 
one, but it is the one which you yourself cut out, and yourself set to 
work at. When you jumi^ed up a while since, you knocked it off the 
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table, and I have only just picked it up. An angel from heaven, how- 
over, would never make 3'ou believe that.” 

One night Master Pfriem dreamed he was dead, and on his way to 
heaven. When he got there, he knocked loudly at the door. “I wonder,” 
said he to himself, “that they have no knocker on the door — one knocks 
one’s knuckles sore.” The apostle Peter opened the door, and wanted to 
see who demanded admission so noisily. “Ah, it’s you, Master Pfriem” 
said he, “well, I’ll let you in, but I warn you that you must give up that 
habit of yours, and findjault with nothing you see in heaven, or you 
may fare ill.” “You might have spared your warning,” answered Pfriem. 
“I know already what is seemly, and here, God be thanked, everything 
is perfect, and there is nothing to blame as there is on earth.” So he 
went in, and walked up and down the wide expanses of heaven. Ke 
looked around him, to the left and to the right, but sometimes shook his 
head, or muttered something to himself. Then he saw two angels who 
were carrying away a beam. It was the beam which someone had had 
in his own eye whilst he was looking for the splinter in the eye of 
another. They did not, however, carry the beam lengthways, but ob- 
liquely. “Did anyone ever see such a piece of stupidity?” thought 
Master Pfriem; but he said nothing, and seemed satisfied with it. “It 
comes to the same thing after all, whichever way they carry the beam, 
straight or crooked, if they only get along with it, and truly I do not 
see them knock against anything.” Soon after this he saw tw^o angels 
who were drawing water out of a well into a bucket, but at the same 
time he observed that the bucket was full of holes, and that the water 
was running out of it on every side. They were w^atering the earth with 
rain. “Hang it,” he exclaimed; but happily recollected himself, and 
thought, “Perhaps it is ohly a pastime. If it is an amusement, then it 
seems they can do useless things of this kind even here in heaven, 
where people, as I have already noticed, do nothing but idle about.” 
He went farther and saw a cart which had stuck fast in a deei> hole. 
“It’s no wonder,” said he to the man who stood by it; “who would load 
so unreasonably? w-hat have you there?” “Good wishes,” replied the 
man. “I could not go along the right w^ay with it, but still I have pushed 
it safely up here, and they won’t leave me sticking here.” In fact an 
angel did come and harnessed two horses to it. “That’s quite right,” 
thought Pfriem, “but two horses won’t get that cart out, it must at 
least have four to it.” Another angel came and brought two more 
horses; she did not, however, harness them in front of it, but behind. 
That was too much for Master Pfriem. “Clumsy creature,” he burst 
out with, “what are you doing there? Has any one ever since the world 
began seen a cart drawn in that way? But you, in your conceited ar- 
togance, think that you khow everything best.” He was going to say 
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mor6, but one of the inhabitants of heaven seized him by the throat 
and pushed him forth with irresistible strength. Beneath the gateway 
Master Pfriem turned his head round to take one more look at the cart, 
and saw that it was being raised into the air by four winged horses. 

At this moment Master Pfriem awoke. “Things are certainly ar- 
ranged in heaven otherwise than they are on earth/' said he to himself, 
“and that excuses much; but who can see horses harnessed both behind 
and before with patience; to be sure they had wings, but who could 
know that? It is, besides, great folly to fix a pair of wings to a horse 
that has four legs to run with already! But I must get up, or else they 
will make nothing but mistakes for me in my house. It is a lucky thing 
for me though, that I am not really dead.” 


EVE'S VARIOUS CHILDREN 


W HEN Arhp'i and Eve were driven out of Paradise, they were 
compelled to build a house for themselves on unfruitful ground, 
and eat their bread in the sweat of their brow. Adam dug up the land, 
and Eve spun. Every year Eve brought a child into the world: but the 
children were unlike each other, .some pretty, and .some ugly. After a 
considerable time had gone by, God sent an angel to them, to announce 
that he was coming to inspect their household. Eve, delighted that the 
Lord should be so gracious, cleaned her house diligently, decked it 
with flowers, and strewed reeds on the floor. Then .she brought in her 
children, but only the beautiful ones. She washed and bathed them, 
combed their hair, put clean raiment on them, and cautioned them 
to conduct them.selves decorously and modestly in the presence of the 
Lord. They w’ere to bow down before him civilly, hold out their hands, 
and to answer his questions modestly and .sensibly. The ugly children 
were, however, not to let themselves be seen. One hid himself beneath 
the hay, another under the roof, a third in the straw, the fourth in 
the stove, the fifth in the cellar, the .,ixth under a tub, the seventh be- 
neath the wine cask, the eighth under an old fur cloak, the ninth and 
tenth beneath the cloth out of which .she always made their clothes, and 
the eleventh and twelfth unc\?r the leather out of which .she cut their 
shoes. She had scarcely got ready, before there was a knock at the 
.house door. Adam looked through a chink, and saw that it was the 
Lord. Adam opened the door respectfully, and the Heavenly lather 
entered. There, in a row, stood the pretty children, and bowed before 
him, held out their hands, and knelt down. The Lord, however, began 
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to' bless them, laid his hands on the first, and said, ^^You shall be a 
powerful king”; and to the second, “You a prince,” to the third, “You 
a count,” to the fourth, “You a knight,” to the fifth, “You a nobleman,” 
to the sixth, “You a burgher,” to the seventh, “You a merchant,” to 
the eighth, “You a learned man.” He bestowed upon them also all his 
richest blessings. When Eve saw that the Lord was so mild and gracious, 
she thought, “I will bring hither my ill-favored children also, it 
may be that he will bestow his blessing on them likewise.” So she ran 
and brought them out gf the hay, the straw, the stove, and wherever 
else she had concealed them. Then came the whole coarse, dirty, 
shabby, sooty band. The Lord smiled, looked at them all, and said, “I 
will bless these also.” He laid his hands on the first, and said to him, 
“You shall be a peasant,” to the second, “You a fisherman,” to the 
third, “You a smith,” to the fourth, “You a tanner,” to the fifth, “You 
a weaver,” to the sixth, “You a shoemaker,” to the seventh, “You a 
tailor,” to the eighth, “You a potter,” to the ninth, “You a wagoner,” to 
the tenth, “You a sailor,” to the eleventh, “You an errand boy,” to 
the twelfth, “You a scullion all the da3"s of your life.” 

When Eve had heard all this she said, “Lord, how unequally you 
divide your gifts! After all they are all of them my children, whom I 
have brought into the world, your favors should be given to all alike.” 
But God answered, “Eve, you do not understand. It is right and neces- 
sary that the entire world should be supplied from your children; if 
they were all princes and lords, w’ho would grow corn, thresh it, grind 
and bake it? Who would be blacksmiths, weavers, carpenters, masons, 
laborers, tailors and seamstresses? Each shall have his own place, so 
that one shall support the other, and all shall be fed like the limbs of 
one body.” Then Eve answered, “Ah, Lord, forgive me, I was too quick 
in speaking to you. Have your divine will with my children.” 


THE NAIL 


A MERCHANT had done good business at the fair; he had sold his 
wares, and lined his money bags with gold and silver. Then he 
wanted to travel homeward, and be in his own house before nightfall. 
So he packed his trunk with the money on his horse, and rode away. 

At noon he rested in a town, and when he wanted to go farther the 
stable boy brought out his horse and said, “A nail is wanting, sir, in 
the shoe of its left hind foot.” “Let it be wanting,” answered the mer- 
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chant; “the shoe will certainly stay on for the six miles I have still to 
go. I am in a hurry.” 

In the afternoon, when he once more alighted and had his horse fed, 
the stable boy went into the room to him and said, “Sir, a shoe is miss- 
ing from your horse’s left hind foot. Shall I take him to the black- 
smith?” “Let it still be wanting,” answered the man; “the horse can 
very well hold out for the couple of miles which remain. I am in haste.” 

He rode forth, but before long the horse began to limp. It had not 
limped long before it began to stumble, and it had not stumbled long 
before it fell down and broke its leg. The merchant was forced to leave 
the horse where it was, and unbuckle the trunk, take it on his back, and 
go home on foot. And there he did not arrive until quite late at night. 
“And Ifhat unlucky nail,” said he to himself, “has caused all this dis- 
aster.” 

Hasten slowly. 


THE P0OR BOY IN THE GRAVE 


T heke was once a poor shepherd boy v/hose father and mother 
were dead, and he w.js pljiced by the authorities in the house of a 
rich man, who was to feed him and bring him up. The man and his 
wife had, however, bad hearts, and were greedy and anxious about their 
riches, and vexed whenever anyone put a morsel of their bread in his 
mouth. The poor young fellow might do what he liked, he got little to 
eat, but only so many blow’s the more. 

One day he had to watch a hen and her chickens, but she ran through 
a hedge with them, and a hawk darted down instantly, and carried her 
off through the air. The boy called, “Thief! thief! rascal!” with all the 
strength of his body. But what good did that do? The hawk did not 
bring its prey back again. The man heard the noise, and ran to the spot, 
and as soon as he saw that his hen was gone, he fell in a rage, and gave 
the boy such a beating that he could not stir for two days. Then he had 
to take care of the chickens w’ithout the hen, but now his difficulty ivas 
greater, for one ran here and the other there. He thought he was doing a 
very wise thing when he tieii them all together with a string, because 
then the hawk w’ould not be able to steal any of them away from him. 
•But he was very much mistaken. After two days, worn out with run- 
ning about and hunger, he fell asleep; the bird of prey came, and seized 
one of the chickens, and as the others were tied fast to it, it carried them 
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idl off together, perched itself on a tree, and devoured them. The farmer 
was just coming home, and when he saw the misfortune, he got angry 
^d beat the boy so unmercifully that he was forced to lie in bed for sev- 
eral days. 

When he was on his legs again, the farmer said to him, ^'You are too 
stupid for me, I cannot make a herdsman of you, you must go as errand 
hoy.” Then he sent him to the judge, to whom he was to carry a basket- 
•.ful of grapes, and he gave him a letter as well. On the way hunger and 
vthirst tormented the unhappy boy so violently that he ate two of the 
'ounches of grapes. He took the basket to the judge, but when the judge 
Aad read the letter, and counted the bunches he said, “Two clusters are 
wanting.” The boy confessed quite honestly that, driven by hunger and 
thirst, he had devoured the two which were wanting. The judge wrote a 
tetter to the farmer, and asked for the same number of grapes again. 
These also the boy had to take to him with a letter. As he again was so 
extremely hungry and thirsty, he could not help it, and again ate two 
bunches. But first he took the letter out of the basket, put it under a 
stone and seated himself thereon in order that the letter might not see 
and betray him. The judge, however, again made him give an expla- 
nation about the missing bunches. “Ah,” said the boy, “how have you 
learned that? The letter could not know about it, for T put it under a 
stone before I did it.” The judge could not help laughing at the boy’s 
simplicity, and sent the man a letter wherein he cautioned him to keep 
the poor boy better, and not let him w^ant for meat and drink, and also 
that he was to teach him what was right and what was WTong. 

“I will soon show you the difference,” said the hard man, “if you wdll 
•at, you must work, and if you do anything wrong, j^ou shall be quite 
nufficientK' taught by blows.” 

The next day he set him a hard task. He was to chop two bundles of 
straw for food for the horses, and then the man threatened: “In five 
hours,” said he, “I shall be back again, and if the straw is not cut to 
chaff by that time, I will beat you until you cannot move a limb.” I'he 
farmer went with his wife, the manservant and the girl, to the yearly 
fair, and left nothing behind for the boy but a small bit of bread. The 
boy seated himself on the bench, and began to work with all his might. 
As he got warm over it he put his little coat off and threw it on the straw. 
In his terror lest he should not get done in time he kept constantly cut- 
ting, and in his haste, without noticing it, he chopped his little coat as 
well as the straw. He became aware of the misfortune too late; there 
was no repairing it. “Ah,” cried he, “now all is over with me! The 
wicked man did not threaten me for nothing; if he comes back and sees 
what I have done, he will Jcill me. Rather than that I will take my own 
life.” 
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The boy had once heard the farmer’s wife say, “I have a pot with poi- 
son in it under my bed.” She, however, had only said that to keep away 
greedy people, for there was honey in it. The boy crept under the bed, 
brought out the pot, and ate all that was in it. “I do not know,” said he, 
“folks say death is bitter, but it tastes very sweet to me. It is no wonder 
that the farmer’s wife has so often longed for death.” He seated himself 
in a little chair, and was prepared to die. But instead of becoming 
weaker he felt himself strengthened by the nourishing food. ^Tt cannot 
have been poison,” thought he, “but the farmer once said there was a 
small bottle of poison for flies in the box in which he keeps his clothes; 
that, no doubt, will be the true poison, and bring death to me.” It was, 
however, no poison for flics, but Hungarian wine. The boy got out the 
bottle^ and emptied it. “This death tastes sweet too,” said he, but 
shortly after when the wine began to mount into his brain and stupefy 
him, he thought his end w^as drawing near. “I feel that I must die,” said 
he, “I will go away to the churchyard, and seek a grave.” He staggered 
out, reached the churchyard, and laid himself in a newly dug grave. He 
lost his sen.ses more and more. In the neighborhood was an inn where a 
wedding was being held; when he heard the music, he fancied he was 
already in Paiadne, until at length he lost all consciousness. The poor 
boy never awoke again , the heat of the strong wine and the cold night 
dew deprived him of life, and he remained in the grave in which he had 
laid him.self. 

When the farmer heard the news of the boy’s death he was terrified, 
and afraid of being brought to justice — indeed, his distress took such a 
powerful hold of him that he fell fainting to the ground. His wife, who 
was standing on the hearth with a pan of hot fat, ran to him to help 
him. But the flames darted again.st the pan, the whole house caught fire, 
in a few hours it lay in ashes, and the rest of the years they had to live 
they passed in poverty and misery, tormented by the pangs of con- 
science. 


THE PEASANT AND THE DEVIL 


T here w’AS once on a time a farsighted, crafty peasant whose tricks 
were much talked about. The best story is, however, how he once 
got hold of the Devil, and made a fool of him. The peasant had one day 
’ been working in his field, and as twilight had set in, was making r 'ady 
for the journey home, when he saw a heap of burning coals in the mid- 
dle of his field, and when, full of astonishment, he went up to it, a little 
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bl^ devil was sitting on the live coals. ^^You do indeed sit upon a treas- 
ure!” said the peasant. “Yes, in truth,” replied the Devil, “on a treas- 
ure which contains more gold and silver than you have ever seen in your 
life!” “The treasure lies in my field and belongs to me,” said the peas- 
ant. “It is yours,” answered the Devil, “if you will for two years give 
me the half of everything your field produces. Money I have enough of, 
but I have a desire for the fruits of the earth.” The peasant agreed to 
the bargain. “In order, however, that no dispute may arise about the di- 
vision,” said he, “everything that is above ground shall belong to you, 
and what is under the earth to me.” The Devil was quite satisfied with 
that, but the cunning peasant had sown turnips. 

Now. when the time for harvest came, the Devil appeared and wanted 
to take away his crop; but he found nothing but the yellow withered 
leaves, while the peasant, full of delight, was digging up his turnips. 
“You have had the best of it for once,” said the Devil, “but the next 
time that won’t do. What grows above ground shall be yours, and what 
is under it mine.” “I am willing,” replied the peasant; but when the 
time cam'e to sow, he did not again sow turnips, but wheat. The grain 
became ripe, and the peasant went into the field and cut the full stalks 
down to the ground. When the Devil came, he found nothing but the 
Stubble, and went away in a fury down into a cleft in the rocks. “That 
is the way to cheat the Devil,” said the peasant, and went and fetched 
away the treasure. 


THE MASTER THIEF 


O NE DAY an old man and his wife were sitting in front of a miserable 
house resting awhile from their work. Suddenly a splendid carriage 
with four black horses came driving up, and a richly dressed man de- 
scended from it. The peasant stood up, went to the great man, and asked 
what he wanted, and in what way he could be useful to him? The stran- 
ger stretched out his hand to the old man, and said, “I want nothing but 
to enjoy for once a country dish; cook me some potatoes, in the way you 
always have them, and then I will sit down at your table and eat them 
with pleasure.” The peasant smiled and said, “You are a count or a 
prince, or perhaps even a duke; noble gentlemen often have such fan- 
cies, but you shall have your wish.” The wife went into the kitchen, and 
began to wash and rub the potatoes, and to make them into balls, as they 
are eaten by the country folk. While she was bus}^ with this work, the 
peasant said to the stranger^ “Come into my garden with me for a while. 
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I ha 76 still something to do there.” He had dug some holes in the gar- 
den, and now wanted to plant some trees in them. “Have you no chil- 
dren,” asked the stranger, “who could help you with your work?” “No,” 
an.swered the peasant, “I had a son, it is true, but it is long since he went 
out into the world. He was a ne*er-do-well; sharp, and knowing, but he 
would learn nothing and was full of bad tricks, at last he ran away from 
me; and since then I have heard nothing of him.” 

The old man took a young tree, put it in a hole, drove in a post beside 
it, and when he had shoveled in some earth and had trampled it firmly 
down, he tied the stem of the tree above, below, and in the middle, fast 
to the post by a rofie of straw. “But tell pie,” said the stranger, “why 
you don’t tie that crooked knotted tree, which is lying in the corner 
there, bent down almost to the ground, to a post also that it may grow 
straight, as well as these?” The old man smiled and said, “Sir, you 
speak according to your knowledge, it is easy to see that you are not 
familiar with gardening. That tree there is old, and misshapen, no one 
can make it straight now. Trees must be trained while they are young.” 
“That is how it was with your son,” said the stranger, “if you had 
trained him while he was still young, he would not have run away; 
now he too mu^jt nave grown hard and misshapen.” “Truly it is a long 
time since he went away, ’ replied the old man, “he must have changed.” 
“Would you know him again if he were to come to you?” asked the 
stranger. “Hardly b}’ his face,” replied the peasant, “but he has a mark 
about him, a birlhma’’k on his shoulder, that looks like a bean.” When 
he had said that the stranger pulled off his coat, bared his shoulder, and 
sliowcd the peasant the bean. 

“Good God!” cried the old man, “you are realh' my son!” and love 
for his child stirred in his heart. “But,” he added, “how’ can you be my 
son, >'ou have become a great lord and live in wealth and luxury? How 
have you contrived to do that?” “Ah, father,” ansv.'cred the son. “the 
young tree W’as bound to no post and has grown crooked, now it is too 
old, it will never be straight again. How have I got all that? I have be- 
come a thief, but do not be alarmed, I am a ma.«:ter thief. For me there 
are neither locks nor bolts, whatever T desire is mine. Do not imagine 
that I steal like a common thief, I only take some of the superfluity of 
the rich. Poor people are safe, I would rather give to them than take 
anything from them. It is the same with anything which I can have 
without trouble, cunning and dexterity — I never touch it.” “Alas, my 
son,” said the father, “it still does not please me. a thief is still a thief, 
1 tell you it will end badly." He took him to his mother, and when she 
'heard that was her son, she w’ept for joy, but when he told her tha he 
had become a master thief, two streams flowed dow’n over her face. At 
length she said, “Even if he has become a thief, he is still my son, and 
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my eyes have beheld him once more.” They sat down to table, and once 
again he ate with his parents the wretched food which he had not eaten 
for so long. The father said, “If our Lord, the count up there in the cas- 
tle, learns who you are, and what trade you follow, he will not take you 
in his arms and cradle you in them as he did when he held you at the 
font, but will cause you to swing from a halter.” “Be easy, father, he 
will do me no harm, for I understand my trade. I will go to him myself 
this very day.” When evening drew near, the master thief seated him- 
self in his carriage, and drove to the castle. The count received him civ- 
illy, for he took him for distinguished man. When, however, the stran- 
ger made himself known, the count turned pale and was quite silent for 
some time. At length he said, “You are my godson, and on that account 
mercy shall take the place of justice, and 1 will deal leniently with you. 
Since you pride yourself on being a master thief, I will put your art to 
the proof, but if you do not stand the test, you must marry the rope- 
maker’s daughter, and the croaking of the raven must be your music on 
the occasion.” “Lord count,” answered the master thief, “think of three 
things, as difficult as you like, and if I do not perform your tasks, do 
with me what you will.” The count reflected for some minutes, and 
then said, “Well, then, in the first place, you .shall steal the horse 1 keep 
for my own riding, out of the stable; in the next, you shall steal the 
sheet from beneath the bodies of my wife and myself when we are 
asleep, without our observing it, and the wedding ring of my wife as 
well; thirdly and lastly, you shall steal away out of the church, the par- 
son and clerk. Mark what I am saying, for your life depends on it.” 

The master thief went to the neare.st town; there he bought the 
clothes of an old peasant woman, and put them on. Then he stained his 
face brown, and painted wrinkles on it as well, so that no one could have 
recognised him. Then he filled a small cask with old Hungary wine in 
which was mixed a powerful sleeping drink. He put the ca.sk in a ba.sket, 
which he took on his back, and walked with slow and tottering .ste[is to 
the count’s castle. It W’as already dark when he arrived. He siit down on 
i stone in the court3'^ard and began to cough, like an a.sthmatic old 
woman, and to rub his hands as if he were cold. In front of the door of 
the stable some soldiers were lying round a fire; one of them observed 
the woman, and called out to her, “Come nearer, old mother, and w^arm 
rourself be.side us. After all,. you have no bed for the night, and must 
lake one where you can find it.” The old woman tottered up to them, 
begged them to lift the basket from her back, and sat down beside them 
at the fire. “What have you got in your little cask, old lady?” asked one. 
‘^A good mouthful of wine,” she answered. “I live by trade, for money 
and fair words I am quite ready to let you have a glass.” “Let us have it 
here, then,” said the soldic;jr5 2ind when he had tasted one glass he said, 
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“When wine is good, I like another glass,” and had another poured out 
for himself, and the rest followed his example. “Hallo, comrades,” 
cried one of them to those who were in the stable, “here is an old woman 
who has wine that is as old as herself ; take a draught, it will warm your 
stomachs far better than our fire.” The old woman carried her cask 
into the stable. One of the soldiers had seated himself on the saddled 
riding horse, another held its bridle in his hand, a third had laid hold of 
its tail. She poured out as much as they wanted until the spring ran dry. 
It was not long before the bridle fell from the hand of the one, and he 
fell down and began to snore, the other left hold of the tail, lay down 
and snored still louder. The one who was* silting in the saddle, did re- 
main sitting, but bent his head almost down to the horse's neck, and 
slept afid blew with his mouth like the bellows of a forge. The soldiers 
outside had already been asleep for a long time, and were lying on the 
ground motionless, as if dead. When the master thief saw that he had 
succeeded, he gave the first a rope in his hand instead of the bridle, and 
the other who had been holding the tail, a wisp of .straw, but what was 
he to do with the one who was sitting on the horse’s back? He did not 
want to throw hini rlown, for he might have awakened and have uttered 
a cry. He had a good iden, he unbuckled the girths of the saddle, tied a 
couple of roioes which were hanging to a ring on the wall fast to the sad- 
dle, and drew the sleeping rider up into the air on it, then he twisted the 
rope round the posts, ‘ind made it fast. He soon unloosed the horse 
from the chain, but if he had ridden over the stony pavement of the 
yard they W'oiild have heard the noise in the castle. So he wrapped the 
horse’s hoofs in old rags, led him carefully out, leapt upon him, and gal- 
loped off. 

When day broke, the master galloped to the castle on the stolen horse. 
The count had just got up, and was looking out of the window. “Good 
morning. Sir Count,” he cried to him, “here is the horse, which I have 
got safely out of the .stable! Just look, how beautifully your soldiers are 
lying there sleeping: and if \'ou will but go into the stable, you will see 
how comfortable your watchers have made it for themselves.” The count 
could not help laughing, then he .said, “For once you have succeeded, 
but things won’t go so well the second time, and I warn 5"ou that if you 
come before me as a thief, I will handle 3"ou as I would a thief.” When 
the countess W'cnt to bed that night, she closed her hand with the wed- 
ding ring tightly together, and the count said, “All the doors are locked 
and bolted, 1 will keep awake and ivait for the thief, but if he gets in by 
the window, I wall shoot him.” The master thief, however, went in the 
dark to the gallows, cut a poor sinner w^ho was hanging there down irom 
the halter, and carried him on his back to the castle. Then he set a lad- 
der up to the bedroom, put the dead body on his shoulders, and began to 
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climb up. When he had got so high that the head of the dead man 
showed at the window, the count, who was watching in his bed, fired a 
pistol at him, and immediately the master let the poor sinner fall down, 
and hid himself in one corner. The night was sufficiently lighted by the 
moon, for the master to see distinctly how the count got out of the win- 
dow on to the ladder, came down, carried the dead body into the garden, 
and began to dig a hole in which to lay it. “Now,” thought the thief, 
“the favorable moment has come,” stole nimbly out of his corner, and 
climbed up the ladder^ straight into the countess’s bedroom. “Dear 
wife,” he began in the count’s voice, “the thief is dead, but after all, he 
is my godson, and has been more of a scapegrace than a villain. 1 will 
not put him to open shame; besides, I am sorry for the parents. I 
will bury him myself before daybreak, in the garden that the thing may 
not be known, so give me the sheet, I will wrap up the body in it, and 
bury him as a dog buries things by scratching.” The countess gave him 
the sheet. “I tell you what,” continued the thief, “1 have a fit of ma».r- 
nanimity on me, give me the ring too — the unhappy man risked his life 
for it, so he may take it with him into his grave.” She would not gainsay 
the count, and although she did it unwillingly she drew the ring from 
her finger, and gave it to him. The thief made off with both these things, 
and reached home safely before the count in the garden had finished his 
work of burying. 

What a long face the count did pull when the master came next morn- 
ing, and brought him the sheet and the ring. “Are you a wizard?” said 
he. “Who has fetched you out of the grave in which I my.sclf laid you, 
and brought you to life again?” “You did not bury me,” said the thief, 
“but the poor sinner on the gallows,” and he told him exactly ho\v every- 
thing had happened, an'd the count was forced to own to him that he 
was a clever, crafty thief. “But you have not reached the end yet,” he 
added, “you have still to perform the third task, and if you do n«)t suc- 
ceed in that, all is of no use.” The master smiled and returned no an- 
swer. When night had fallen he went with a long sack on his back, a 
bundle under his arms, and a lantern in his hand to the village church. 
In the sack he had some crabs, and in the bundle short wax candles. He 
sat down in the churchyard, took out a crab, and stuck a wax candle on 
his back. Then he lighted Jthe little light, put the crab on the ground, 
and let it creep about. He took a second out of the sack, and treated it 
in the same way, and so on until the last was out of the sack. Hereupon 
he put on a long black garment that looked like a monk’s cowl, and 
stu^ a gray beard on his chin. When at last he was quite unrecogniz- 
able, he took the sack in which the crabs had been, went into the 
church, and ascended the pulpit. The clock in the tower was just strik- 
ing twelve; when the last stroke had sounded, he cried with a loud and 
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piercing voicCi ^‘Hearken, sinful men, the end of all things has cornel 
The last day is at hand! Hearken! Hearken! Whoever wishes to go to 
heaven with me must creep into the sack. I am Peter, who of)ens and 
shuts the gate of heaven. Behold how the dead outside there in the 
churchyard are wandering about collecting their bones. Come, come, 
and creep into the sack; the world is about to be destroyed!” The cry 
echoed through the whole village. The parson and clerk who lived near- 
est to the church, heard it first, and when they saw the lights which were 
moving about the churchyard, they observed that something unusual 
was going on, and went into the church. They listened to the sermon 
for a while, and then the clerk nudged the parson and said, ‘Tt would 
not be amiss if we were to use the opportunity together, and before the 
dawning of the last day, find an easy way of getting to heaven.” “To 
tell the truth,” answered the parson, “that is what I myself have been 
thinking, so if you are inclined, we will set out on our way.” “Yes,” an- 
swered the clerk, “but you, the pastor, have the precedence. I will fol- 
low.” So the parson went first, and ascended the pulpit where the mas- 
ter opened his sack. The parson crept in first, and then the clerk. The 
master immediakly tied up the sack tightly, seized it by the middle, 
and dragged it down the pulpit steps, and whenever the heads of the 
two fools bumped against the steps, he cried, “We are going over the 
mountains.” Then he drew them through the village in the same way, 
and when they were p^ssirg through puddles, he cried, “Now we are 
going through wet clouds,” and when at last he was dragging them up 
the steps of the castle, he cried, “Now we are on the steps of heaven, 
and will soon be in the outer court.” When he had got to the top, he 
pushed the sack into the pigeon house, and when the pigeons fluttered 
about, he said, “Hark how glad the angels are, and how they are flap- 
ping their wings!” Then he bolted the door upon them, and went away. 

Next morning he went to the count, and told him that he had per- 
formed the third task also, and had carried the parson and clerk out of 
the church. “Where have you left them?” asked the lord. “They are ly- 
ing upstairs in a sack in the pigeon house, and imagine that they are in 
heaven.” The count went up himself, and convinced himself that the 
master had told the truth. When he hud delivered the parson and clerk 
from their captivity, he said, “You arc an arch-thief, and have won your 
wager. For once you escape with a whole skin, but see that \^ou leave my 
land, for if ever you set foot it again, you may count on your eleva- 
tion to the gallows.” The arch-thief took leave of his parents, once more 
went forth into the wide world, and no one has ever heard of him sir* '«e 
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THE PRINCESS ON THE PEA 


T here was once a Prince who wanted to marry a Princess; but she 
was to be a real princess. So he traveled about, all through the 
world, to find a real one, but everywhere there was something in the 
way. There were princesses enough, but whether they were real prin- 
cesses he could not quite make out: there was always something that 
did not seem quite right. So he came home again, and was quite sad: for 
he wished so much to have a real princess. . 

One evening a terrible storm came on. It lightened and thundered, 
the rain streamed down; it was quite fearful! Then there was a knock- 
ing at the town gate, and the old King went out to open it. 

It was a Princess who stood outside the gate. But, mercy! how she 
looked, from the rain and the rough weather! The water ran down from 
her hair and her clothes ; it ran in at the points of her shoes, and out at 
the heels; and yet she declared that she was a real princess. 

“Yes, we will soon find that out,” thought the old Queen. But she said 
nothing, only vveni into the bedchamber, took all the bedding off, and 
put a pea on the flooring of the bedstead; then she took twenty mat- 
tresses and laid them upon the pea, and then twenty eider-down beds 
upon the mattresses. On this the Princess had to lie all night. In the 
morning she was asked ho\v she slept. 

“O, miserably!” said the Princess. “I scarcely closed my eyes all 
night long. Goodness knows what w^as in my bed. I lay upon something 
hard, so that I am black and blue all over. It is quite dreadful!” 

Now they saw that she was a real princess, for through the twenty 
mattresses and the twenty eider-down beds she had felt the pea. No one 
but a real princess could be so delicate. 

So the Prince took her for his wife, for now he knew that he had a 
true princess; and the ])ea was put in the museum, and it is there now, 
unless somebody has carried it off. 

Look you, this is a true story. 


THE OLD STREET i^AMP 


D id you ever hear the story of the old Street Lamp? It is not \ ery 
remarkable, but it may be listened to once in a while. 

It was a very honest old Lamp, that had done its work for many, 
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many years, but which was now to be pensioned off. It hung for the last 
time to its post, and gave light to the street. It felt as an old dancer at 
the theatre, who is dancing for the last time, and who tomorrow will sit 
forgotten in her garret. The Lamp was in great fear about the morrow, 
for it knew that it was to appear in the council house, and to be in- 
spected by the mayor and the council, to see if it were fit for further 
service or not. 

And then it was to be decided whether it was to show its light in fu- 
ture for the inhabitants of some suburb, or in the country in some fac- 
lory: perhaps it would 'have to go at once into an iron foundry to be 
melted down. In this last case anything might be made of it; but the 
question whether it would remember, in its new state, that it had been 
a Street Lamp, troubled it terribly. Whatever might happen, this much 
was certain, that it would be separated from the watchman and his wife, 
whom it had got to look upon as quite belonging to its family. When the 
Lamp had been hung up for the first time the watchman was a young 
sturdy man: it happened to be the very evening on which he entered 
on his office. Yes, that was certainly a long time ago, when it first be- 
came a Lamp and he a watchman. The wife was a little proud in those 
days. Only in the evening, when she went by, she deigned to glance at 
the Lamp; in the daytime never. But now, in these latter years, when 
all three, the watchman, his wife, and the Lamp, had grown old, the 
wife had also tended it, cleaned it, and provided it with oil. The two 
old people were thoroughly honest; never had they cheated the Lamp 
of a single drop of the oil provided for it. 

It was the Lamp’s last night in the street, and tomorrow it was to go 
to the council house; — those were two dark thoughts! No wonder that 
it did not burn brightly. But many other thoughts passed through its 
brain. Da what a number of events had it shone — how much it had seen! 
Perhaps as much as the mayor and the whole council had beheld. But 
ft did not give utterance to these thoughts, for it was a good honest old 
Lamp, that would not willingly hurt anyone, and least of all those in 
authority. Many things passed through its mind, and at times its light 
flashed up. In such moments it had a feeling that it, too, would be re- 
membered. 

“There was that handsome young man — it is certainly a long while 
ago — ^he had a letter on pink paper with a gilt edge. Tt was so prettily 
written, as if by a lady’s hand. Twice he read it, and kissed it, and 
looked up to me with eyes which said plainly, ‘I am the happiest of 
men!’ Only he and I know what was written in this first letter from his 
true love. Yes, I remember another pair of eyes. It is wonderful how our 
thoughts fly about! There was a funeral procession in the street: the 
young beautiful lady lay.in' the decorated hearse, in a coffin adorned 
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with flowers and wreaths; and a number of torches quite darkened my 
light. The people stood in crowds by the houses, and all followed the 
procession. But when the torches had passed from before my face, and I 
looked round, a single person stood leaning against my post, weeping. 
I shall never forget the mournful eyes that looked up to me I” 

This and similar thoughts occupied the old Street Lantern, which 
shone tonight for the last time. 

The sentry relieved from his post, at least knows who is to succeed 
him, and may whisper a few words to him; but the Lamp did not know 
its successor; and yet it might have given a few useful hints with re- 
spect to rain and fog, and some information as to how far the rays of 
the moon lit up the pavement, from what direction the wind usually 
came, much more of the same kind. 

On the bridge of the gutter stood three persons who wished to intro- 
duce themselves to the Lamp, for they thought the Lamp itself could 
appoint its successor. The first was a herring’s head, that could gleam 
with light in the darkness. He thought it would be a great saving of oil 
if they put him up on the post. Number two was a piece of rotten wood, 
which also glimmers in the dark. He conceived himself descended from 
an old stem, once the pride of the forest. The third person was a glow- 
worm. Where this one had come from the Lamp could not imagine; but 
there it was, and it could give light. But the rotten wood and the her- 
ring’s head swore by all that was good that it only gave light at certain 
times, and could not be brought into competition with themselves. 

The old Lamp declared that not one of them gave sufficient light to 
fill the office of a street lamp; but not one of them would believe this. 
When they heard that the Lamp had not the office to give away, they 
were very glad of it, and declared that the Lamp was too decrepit to 
make a good choice. 

At the same moment the Wind came careering from the corner of the 
street, and blew through the air holes of the old Street Lamp. 

“What’s this I hear?” he asked. “Are you to go away tomorrow? Do 
I see you for the last time? Then I must make you a present at parting. 
I will blow into your brainbox in such a way that you shall be able in 
future not only to remember everything you have seen and heard, but 
that you shall have such light within you as shall enable you to see all 
that is read of or spoken of in your presence.” 

“Yes, that is really much, very much!” said the old Lamp. “I thank 
you heartily. 1 only hope I shall not be melted down.” 

“That is not likely to happen at once,” said the Wind. “Now t will 
blow a memory into you: if you receive several presents of this kind, 
you may pass your old days very agreeably.” 
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"If I am only not melted down!” said the Lamp again. "Or shall I 

retain my memory even in that case?” 

"Be sensible, old Lamp,” said the Wind. And he blew, and at that mo- 
ment the Moon stepped forth from behind the clouds. 

"What will you give the old Lamp?” asked the W^nd. 

"Ill give nothing,” replied the Moon. "I am on the wane, and the 
lamps never lighted me; but, on the contrary, IVe often given light for 
the lamps.” 

And with these words the Moon hid herself again behind the clouds, 
to be safe from further importunity. 

A drop now fell upon the Lamp, as if from the roof; but the drop 
explained that it came from the clouds, and was a present — perhaps the 
best present possible. 

“I shall penetrate you so completely that you shall receive the fac- 
ulty, if you wish it, to turn into rust in one night, and to crumble into 
dust.” 

The Lamp considered this a bad present, and the Wind tliought so 
too. 

"Does no one give more? docs no one give more?” it blew as loud as 
it could. 

Then a bright shooting star fell down, forming a long bright stripe. 

"What was that?” cried the Herring’s Head. "Did not a star fall? I 
really think it went into the Lamp! Certainly if such high-born person- 
ages try for this office, we may say good-night and go home.” 

And so they did, all three. But the old Lamp shed a marvelous strong 
light around. 

"That was a glorious present,” it said. "I'he bright stars which I have 
always, admired, and which shine as T could never shine though I shone 
with all my might, have noticed me, a poor old lamp, and have sent me a 
present, by giving me the faculty that all 1 remember and see as clearly 
as if it stood before me, shall also be seen by all whom I love. And in 
this lies the true pleasure; for joy that we cannot share with others is 
only half enjoyed.” 

"That sentiment does honor to your heart,” said the Wind. “But for 
that wax lights are necessary. If these are not lit up in you, your rare 
faculties will be of no use to others. Look you, the stars did not think 
of that; they take you and every other light for wax. But I will go 
down.” And he went down. 

^‘Good heavensl wax lights!” exclaimed the Lamp. "I never had those 
till now, nor am I likely to get them! If I am only not melted down! ” 

The next day — ^yes, it will be best that we pass over the next day. The 
next evening the Lamp was resting in a grandfather’s chair. And guess 
where' In the watchman’s dwelling. He had begged as a favor of the 
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mayor and the council that he might keep the Street Lamp, in consider- 
ation of his long and faithful service, for he himself had put up and lit 
the lantern for the first time on the first day of entering on his duties 
four and twenty years ago. He looked up>on it as his child, for he had no 
other. And the Lamp was given to him. 

Now it lay in the great armchair by the warm stove. It seemed as if 
the Lamp had grown bigger, now that it occupied the chair all alone. 

The old people sat at supper, and looked kindly at the old Lamp, to 
whom they would willingly have granted a place at their table. 

Their dwelling was certainly only a cellar two yards below the foot 
path, and one had to cross a stone passage to get into the room. But 
within it was very comfortable and warm, and strips of list had been 
nailed to the door. Everything looked clean and neat, and there were 
curtains round the bed and the little windows. On the window sill stood 
two curious flower pots, which sailor Christian had brought home from 
the East or West Indies. They were only of clay, and represented two 
elephants. The backs of these creatures had been cut off; and instead 
of them there bloomed from within the earth with which one elephant 
was filled, some very excellent chives, and that was the kitchen garden; 
out of the other grew a great geranium, and that wa.s the flower garden. 
On the wall hung a great colored print representing the Congress of 
Vienna. There you had all the Kings and Emperors at once. A clock 
with heavy weights went “tick! tick!’’ and in fact it always went too 
fast; but the old people declared this was far better than if it went too 
slow. They ate their .supper, and the Street Lamp lay, as I have said, 
in the armchair close beside the stove. Tt seemed to the Lamp as if the 
whole world had been turned round. But when the old watchman looked 
at it, and .spoke of all that they two had gone through in rain and in fog, 
in the bright short nights of summer and in the long winter nights, 
when the snow beat down, and one longed to be at home in the cel- 
lar, then the old Lamp found its wits again. It saw everything as 
clearly as if it was happening then; yes, the Wind had kindled a capital 
light for it. 

The old people were very active and industrious; not a single hour 
was wasted in idleness. On Sunday afternoon some book or other was 
brought out; generally a book of travels. And the old man read aloud 
about Africa, about the great woods, with elephants running about 
wild; and the old woman listoned intently, and looked furtively at the 
clay elephants which served for flower pots. 

“I can almost imagine it to myself!” said she. 

And the Lamp wished particularly that a wax candle had been there, 
and could be lighted up in it; for then the old woman would be able to 
see everything to the smallest detail, just as the Lamp saw it — the tall 
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trees with great branches all entwined, the naked black men on horse- 
back, and whole droves of elephants crashing through the reeds with 
their broad clumsy feet. 

^‘Of what use are all my faculties if 1 can’t obtain a wax light?” 
sighed the Lamp. “They have only oil and tallow candles, and that’s not 
enough.” 

One day a great number of wax candle ends came down into the cel- 
lar: the larger pieces were burned, and the smaller ones the old woman 
used for waxing her thread. So Aere were wax candles enough; but 
no one thought of putting a little piece into the Lamp. 

“Here I stand with my rare faculties!” thought the Lamp. “I carry 
everything within me, and cannot let them partake of it; they don’t 
know that I am able to cover these white walls with the most gorgeous 
tapestry, to change them into noble forests, and all that they can pos- 
sibly wish.” 

The Lamp, however, was kept neat and clean, and stood all shining 
in a corner, where it caught the eyes of all. Strangers considered it a bit 
of old rubbish; but the old people did not care for that; they loved the 
Lamp. 

One day — it was the old watchman’s birthday — the old woman ap- 
proached the Lamp, smiling to herself, and said — 

“I’ll make an illumination today, in honor of my old man!” 

And the Lamp rattled its metal cover, for it thought, “Well, at last 
there will be a light within me.” But only oil was produced, and no wax 
light appeared. The Lamp burned throughout the whole evening, but 
now understood, only too well, that the gift of the stars would be a hid- 
den treasure for all its life. Then it had a dream: for one possessing its 
rare faculties to dream was not difficult. It seemed as if the old people 
were dead, and that itself had been taken to the iron foundry to be 
melted down. It felt as much alarmed as on that day when it was to 
appear in the council house to be inspected by the mayor and council. 
But though the power had been given to it to fall into rust and dust at 
will, it did not use this power. It was put into the furnace, and turned 
into an iron candlestick, as fair a candlestick as you would desire — one 
on which wax lights were to be burned. It had received the form of an 
angel holding a great nosegay; and the wax light was to be placed in 
the middle of the nosegay. " 

The candlestick had a place assigned to it on a green writing table. 
The room was very comfortable; many books stood round about the 
walls, which were hung with beautiful pictures: it belonged to a poet. 
Everything that he wrote or composed showed itself round about him. 
Nature appeared sometimes in thick dark forests, sometimes in beauti- 
ful meadows, where the storks strutted about; sometimes again in a 
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ship sailing on the foaming ocean, or in the blue sky with all its stars. 

*‘What faculties lie hidden in mel ” said the old Lamp, when it awoke. 
“I could almost wish to be melted down! But, no! that must not be so 
long as the old people live. They love me for myself; they have cleaned 
me and brought me oil. I am as well off now as the whole Congress, in 
looking at which they also take pleasure.” 

And from that time it enjoyed more inward peace; and the honest 
old Street Lamp had well deserved to enjoy it. 


A PICTURE B(X)K WITHOUT PICTURES 


INTRODUCTION 

I T IS wonderful! at those very times when I am conscious of the 
warmest and best feelings, my hand and tongue are tied, so that I 
can express nothing, not utter any of the thoughts in my heart. And yet 
I am a painter: my eye tells me this, and every one has acknowledged 
it who has seen my sketches and my pictures. 

I am a poor fellow, living in one of the narrowest of streets; yet there 
is plenty of light, for J live high up, and have a view over all the roofs. 
For some days after I first came to town, the whole scene seemed 
crowded and yet lonely. In place of the groves and green hills, I saw 
nothing but dark gray chimneys, as far as my eye could reach. I met no 
one I knew. 

One evening I was standing, with a heavy heart, at the window. I 
opened it and looked out. Imagine my delight, when I beheld the face 
of an old friend — a round, kind face, looking down on me — ^my best 
friend in my little garret. It was the Moon, the dear old Moon, with the 
same unaltered gleam, just as she tTppeared when, through the branches 
of the willows, she used to shine upon me as I sat on the mossy bank 
beside the river. I threw her a kks, end she beamed full into my room, 
and promised to look in upon me whenever she went out; and this she 
has faithfully done. At every visit she tells me of one thing or another 
that she has seen during the past night, in her silent passage across the 
sky. “Sketch what I relate to you,” said the Moon at her first visit, “and 
.you will have a pretty picture book.” I acted upon the hint: in my own 
fashion I could give a new Thousand and One lights in pictures, but 
this would be too tedious. The sketches I present are not selected, but 
given as I received them: a painter, poet, or musician might make some- 
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thihg of them. What I offer are merely slight sketches upon paper, the 
framework of my thought. The Moon came not every evening — a cloud 
often intervened. 


FIRST EVENING 

Last night — ^these are the Moon’s own words — I sailed through the 
clear air of India. I mirrored myself in the Ganges. My beams struggled 
to force a way through the thick roof of the old plane-trees, close and 
compact like the shell upon the tortoise. From out the thicket stepped 
a Hindoo maiden, slender as a gazelle, beautiful as Eve. There was 
something truly ethereal, yet at the same time of earthly beauty, about 
the Indian girl. I could discern her thoughts beneath her delicate skin. 
The thorny tendrils of the liana tore her sandals; but she stepped 
swiftly through them. The wild beasts that came up from the river, 
where they had been to quench their thirst, fled timidly away, for the 
maiden held a burning lamp in her hand. I could see the fresh blood 
in those delicate fingers, which were arched into a screen over the flame 
of the lamp. She approached the river, placed the lamp upon the water, 
and the lamp sailed away with the stream. The air was agitated, and it 
seemed that it must put out the light; but still the flame burned on, and 
the maiden’s dark and sparkling eyes followed it, with* a soul-speaking 
glance from beneath the long silken lashes of her eyelids. Well she knew 
that if the lamp burned so long as she could follow it with her eye, her 
lover would be alive; but if it went out, then he would be dead. And 
the lamp burned and flickered, and the maiden’s heart burned and 
quivered. She knelt down and said a prayer. Beside her lay a deadly 
serpent dn the grass; but' she thought only of Brahma, and of her be- 
loved. ^'He lives!” she cried exultingly; and echo resounded from the 
hills, “He lives!” 


SECOND EVENING 

It was only last night (said the Moon) that I peeped into a small 
courtyard, inclosed by houses: there was a hen, with eleven chickens. 
A pretty little girl was skipping about. The hen clucked, and spread 
out her wings over her little ones. Then came the maiden’s father, and 
scolded the child; and I passed on, without thinking more of it at the 
moment. 

This evening — ^but a few minutes ago — 1 again peeped into the same 
yard. All was silent; but soon the little maiden came. She crept cau- 
tiously to the hen house, lifted the latch, and stole gently up to the hen 
and the chickens. The hen clucked aloud, and they all ran fluttering 
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about: the little girl ran after them. T saw it plainly, for I peeped in 
through a chink in the wall. I was vexed with the naughty child, and 
was glad that the father came and scolded her still more than yesterday, 
and seized her by the arm. She bent her head back; big tears stood in 
her blue eyes. “What are you doing here?” he asked. She wept. “I 
wanted to go in and kiss the hen, and beg her to forgive me for yester- 
day. But I could not tell it you.” And the father kissed the brow of the 
innocent child ; but I kissed her eyes and lips. 

THIKD EVENING 

In the narrow lane near by — so narrow that my beams can only glide 
down thp walls of the houses for a minute, and yet in that minute I see 
enough to understand the little world that stirs below' — I saw a woman. 
Sixteen years ago she was a child. Out in the country, she used to play 
in the garden of the old y)ar.sonage. The hedgerows of ro.ses were al- 
ready old, and had shed their blossoms. They had run wild, and grew 
rankly in the w'alks and alleys, and wreathed their long shoots up the 
stems of the apf'le trees: here and there a rose still sat upon her stem, 
not indeed .so lovely as the queen of the flowers appears, but still there 
w’as color, and a i»erfumo too. The Vicar’s little daughter appeared to 
me a far fairer ro.se, as she sat upon her little bench under the tangled 
hedge, and kissed the saiie'*zed-in pa.stel)oard cheeks of her doll. 

Then years later 1 s.n>' ner again. I s nv her in a splendid ball-room: 
she was the lovely bride of a rich merchant. I rejoiced in her good for- 
tune: I sought her again in .silent evenings- -ah, no one heeded my clear 
eye, my constant glance I ^ly ro.se too grew' up in untrained wdldness, 
like the ro.ses in the garden of the par.sonage. Life in the everyday world 
also has its tragedy. This evening f witnessed a closing act. 

In the narrow’ lane, .she lay upon her bed, ciose to death; and the 
wicked landlord, rude and cold-hearted — now her only hold left — tore 
the curtains ojien. “U[), up!” he cried; “your cheeks are enough to 
frighten one. Fix yourself up! Oet money, or lil turn you into the 
street. Quick! up with you! quick!'' 

“The hand of death is upon me,” .she replied. “Spare me — ^let me 
rest!” But he dragged her up, painted her cheeks, stuck roses in her 
hair, set her at the window, with a lighted candle beside her, and left 
the house. eye was riveted upon her. She sat motionless: her hands 
only .sank dow’n into her laj). The w’ind blew^ against the window, and a 
pane was broken. But she sat .still and silent. The window^ curtain flut- 
tered, like a flame, about her — she W'as dead. From the open wir cw 
the dead one still preached a moral: my Rose from the garden of the 
parsonage 1 
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FOURTH EVENING 

This evening I was at a German play, said the Moon. It was in a small 
town, and a stable had been turned into a theatre: the stalls remained, 
and were fitted up and decorated as boxes, and all the woodwork was 
covered with colored paper. Under the low roof hung a small chande- 
lier, formed of a hoop with candles stuck in it; and over this was fas- 
tened an inverted tub, in order that, as on the stage of a large theatre, 
the lights might be drawn up when the prompter’s bell begins to tinkle. 

^Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle!” and the little chandelier made a skip of half 
a yard. By this the folks knew that the play was going to begin. 

A young nobleman with his lady, passing through the town, were at 
the play, and the house was consequently overcrowded. But the clear 
space under the chandelier looked like a small crater: not a soul sat in 
this spot, for the candles of the chandelier dripped down — drop! drop! 

I could easily see all that passed, for it was so hot that the wickets 
had to be opened; at every wicket the heads of servant girls and lads 
outside were now seen peeping in, even though policemen were 
posted inside the door, and threatened the intruders with their sticks. 
Close to the orchestra was seen the youthful and noble pair, seated in 
two old armchairs, which were usually reserved for the burgomaster 
and his lady. Tonight, however, those worthies had to sit for once on 
the wooden benches, like the rest of the townsfolk. ‘‘Aye, look ye there 
now — one sparrow hawk in turn outflies another!” whispered the 
women to one another; and everything took a more stately turn on this 
memorable occasion. The chandelier danced, the mob pres.sed forward, 
and got a rap on the knuckle for their pains, and I — yes, indeed, the 
Moon Was also there with the people during the play. 

FIFTH EVENING 

Yesterday, said the Moon, I looked down upon Paris — busy, restless 
Paris: my glance penetrated into the apartments of the Louvre. An aged 
grandmother, poorly clad — ^she was a charity ward — followed an at- 
tendant into the large, empty throne room. She wanted to see it — she 
must see it; many a franc-piece and many a civil word it had doubtless 
cost her, before she succeeded in making her way so far into the palace. 

The poor woman clasped her emaciated hands, and looked solemnly' 
around, as if she were standing in a church. “It was here!” she said 
“here!” And she approached the throne, from which hung down tlu^ 
rich gold-edged velvet covering. “There!” said she; “there!” and she 
bent her knee, and kissed the purple hangings. I wept — ^she wept. 
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** TTwas not this velvet,” said the attendant, and a smile played on 
his lips. 

“And yet it was herel” said the old woman; “and it had the same 
look then.” 

“The same, and yet not the same,” replied the man. “On that day the 
windows were smashed in, the doors burst open, and the floor ran with 
blood; and yet you may with truth say, your grandson died upon the 
throne.” 

“Died,” re[)eated the old woman. No more words passed, I believe. 

They soon left the apartment: the evening twilight faded away, and 
my light streamed with increased brightness upon the rich velvet hang- 
ings of the throne of France. Who, thinkest thou, was the old woman? 
I will Relate a story to you. 

It was in the Revolution of July, toward the close of the evening that 
preceded the most brilliant day of victory, when every house was a for- 
tress, every window a barricade. The people stormed the Tuileries; 
women and children even fighting amongst the combatants: the crowd 
forced their way through the apartments and halls of the palace. A 
poor, half-grown lad, in rags, fought bravely in the ranks with his older 
comrades; until at length he sank upon the floor, pierced with death- 
wounds from half a do^eii bayonets. This passed in the throne room, and 
the bleeding body was laid upon the throne of France: his wounds 
were partly covered with the velvet hangings, and his blood streamed 
t)\er the royal purple. What a picture! the magnificent hall — the knots 
uf fighters! A broken standard lay upon the ground, the tricolored flag 
waved over the bayonets; and upon the throne lay the poor lad, his pal- 
lid features marked with the transfigurement of death: the eyes turned 
heavenward, the limbs were already stiffened in the cramps of death: 
over his naked breast, over his tattered shirt, was thrown the rich vel- 
vet drapery, with its silver lilies. It had been foretold to the lad that 
he should die upon the throne of France. His mother, in her love, had 
dreamt of a second Napoleon. ^ly beam has kissed the wreath of flow- 
ers upon his grave — my beam has in the past night kissed the brow of 
the aged grandmother, when she saw in a dream the picture which you 
may draw: the poor and ragged boy upon the throne of France. 

SIXTH EVENING 

I have been at Upsala, said the Moon. I looked down upon the broad 
plains, flagged with short turf, and upon the desolate fields: I mirrored 
myself in the river Fyris, while the steamboat frightened away thr fish 
into their sedgy retreats. The clouds chased one another beneath me, 
and cast their long shadows upon the graves of Odin, Thor, and Freya, 
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as -the hSls there are called. Names may be seen cut in the thin turf 
upon the heights; for there is here no building-stone whereon the 
traveler could engrave a mark, no wall of rock whereon to carve his 
name. The visitor therefore here cuts the turf, and the naked earth 
is covered with a network of letters and names along the range of hills 
— an immortality which the next growth of turf effaces. 

There stood a man upon the hilltop— a poet. He emptied a mead 
horn, ornamented with a broad silver ring, and whispered a name, 
which he charged the breezes not to betray; but I heard the name, for 
I knew it. An earl’s coronet sparkled above it, and therefore he named 
it not aloud. I smiled. And does not a poet’s crown sparkle above his? 
Eleonora d’Este’s nobility is one with Tasso’s name. I, too, know where 
blooms the rose of beauty. 

So spake the Moon; and then a cloud passed before her face. O that 
clouds^ might never intervene between the poet and the rose! 

SEVENTH EVENING 

Along the seashore stretches a grove of oaks and beeches, fresh and 
frag/ ant, which a hundred nightingales visit with every return of spring. 
The '•oad lies between this grove and the ocean. Carriages roll past, one 
afte^ another, but I follow them not: my glance rests upon one sfuit — 
a soldier’s grave. The blackberry and the sloe spring up between 
the i tones. Here lives the poetry of nature: how thinkest thou man 
reach* it? Listen, and I wUl tell you what I heard last evening and in 
the pust liight. 

Firs^ came two wealthy country folks jogging along in their chaise. 
^^SpleWid trees those!” ^aid one; “every tree would yield at least ten 
cartload^of firewood: we shall have a hard winter. Last year, you re- 
member, got fourteen dollars a load.” So saying, they passed on. 

“What 9 dreadful road!” said another man, driving past in his 
carriage. “Thi® all comes from the cursed trees,” answered his com- 
panion: “the only inlet for the air is from the sea.” They drove on. 

The stagecoach now came up: all the passengers were fast asleep, 
just in the most lovely part of the journey. The driver blew his horn; 
but he only thought to himself, “Very well blown — what a capital echo 
there is just here! but what do those sleepy folks inside care for it?” 
And the stagecoach disappeared. 

Then came two young lads, galloping along on horseback, with all 
the fire and spirit of youth. They, too, looked with a smile upon 
the moss-green hills and the dark thicket. “1 should like well enough 
to be walking here with pretty Christina, the miller’s daughter,” said 
one; and off they rode» 
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The flowers perfumed the air; every breath of wind was still; the 
ocean seemed, as it were, a part of the heaven, which overspanned 
the deep valley. A coach rolled past, in which were six persons. Four 
were asleep; the fifth was deep in thought, reflecting how his new sum- 
mer coat would become him; the sixth popped his head out of the win- 
dow, and turning to the coachman, asked whether there was anything 
remarkable in the heap of stones by the roadside. “Why, no,” said 
the driver; “ ^tis nothing but a heap of stones; but the trees yonder — 
they are indeed worth looking at.”— “Tell me about them.”— “Aye, 
aye, they are remarkable if you will,” said the man; “in the winter, 
when the snow is so deep that ’tis hard to keep to the right road, the 
trees are signposts to me, so that I am able to find my way, and avoid 
driviqjg into the sea. What say you now — aren’t they remarkable?’- 
And so saying he drove on. 

Now came a painter. His eyes sparkled; he spoke not a word, 
but only whistled to himself. The nightingales sang, one louder and 
more sweetly than another. “Hold your noise!” he exclaimed hastily. 
He was remarking atUntively all the colors and tints in the landscape. 
“Blue, purple, dark brown: what a glorious picture this would make!*' 
His mind received It all, just as a mirror does a picture, and he 
whistled from lime to l.iiie a march of Rossini s. 

The last who came was a poor maiden. She sat dowm to rest upon 
the .soldier’s grave, ami Liid her bundle on the ground. Her lovely, 
pallid face was incli/icd, as If listening, in the direction of the grove; 
her eye sparkled, as .she ra’sed it again over the ocean heavenward. 
Her hands w^rc cl:j.s[K'd. She prayed —repeating, 1 believe, the Lord’s 
Prayer. She dirl not h(r.s('lf fully comprehend the feeling that pervaded 
her breast : but well do I know% that year after year that moment will 
in memory invest the scene around her with more beautiful, yea, and 
with richer hues than the precise colors in w’hich the artist painted it. 
My beams followed her, until the morning twilight kissed her brow. 


KIOIITII FA'KNING 

Dark masses of clouds obscured the heaven: the Moon came not 
forth at all. I stood in double loneliness in my little chamber, and 
looked up into the region of air, from w'hence she should have appeared. 

My thoughts flew far, far around, up to the friend who is wont each 
evening to tell me such lovely stories, and to show me pictures. What 
scenes indeed has she not lived to see! She floated over the waters of 
’ the Deluge, and smiled down upon the Ark, as she does now me, 
and proclaimed the glad tidings of hope, that a new world should bloom 
again. When the people of Israel sat weeping beside the rivers of 
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Babylon, she, too, looked in sorrow through the willows whereon they 
hung their harps. When Romeo climbed up the balcony, and the kiss 
of love rose from the earth like a cherub’s thought, the Moon’s shield 
stood half curtained behind the dark cypresses in the transparent 
expmse of air. She has seen the hero at St. Helena, when from the 
lonely cliff he looked forth upon the ocean, and his breast swelled with 
mighty thoughts. Yea, indeed, what cannot the Moon relate? The 
world’s history is to her a book of adventures. Tonight I see thee 
not, old friend, and for this once cannot note down any picture in mem- 
ory of thy visit. 

And as I stood thus looking up dreamingly at the firmament, a 
stream of light came forth. It was a beam of the Moon — ^but it soon 
vanished: black clouds glided over her face. And yet it had been a 
greeting, a kind evening greeting, sent me by the Moon. 

NINTH EVENING 

The air was again clear, and the iloon was in her first quarter. A 
thought struck me for a sketch. Hear what the Moon related to me. 

I followed the polar bird and the whale to the eastern coast of Green- 
land. Naked rocks, covered with ice and clouds, compassed in a valley, 
where twining willows and bilberry plants were just in their richest blos- 
som, and the fragrant Lychnis breathed forth its perfume. My light was 
feeble; my keel was like the acanthus leaf, torn from its stalk and 
driven about for weeks upon the water. The northern lights burned 
with a broad belt, from which shot forth streams of fire in whirling col- 
umns over the whole of heaven, playing in strange coruscations of red 
and gr^n. 

The people who dwelt around had assembled for a dance, and mer- 
riment of various kinds; but there was probably none in whose accus- 
tomed eye the splendor of the scene would excite wonder. “Let the 
souls of the dead play at ball with the head of the walrus!” So thought 
they, in accordance with their popular belief: they had only mind and 
eye for the song and the dance. 

In the middle of the circle stood a Greenlander; his fur cloak was 
thrown aside, and, beating on his hand-drum, he began a song about the 
seal, to which all present responded with an “Eia, Eia!” hopping round 
and round in a circle, dressed in their white fur coats. The scene was 
like a dance of bears: eyes and heads moved in the strangest manner. 
Now began the judgment and sentence: those who had come in enmity 
stepped forward, and the injured person recited, with a bold tone of 
ridicule, the faults of his antagonist, and all accompanied by the 
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dance and the drum. The accused answered with equal skill, while all 
the people laughed, and meanwhile pronounced the sentence. 

A sound reverberated among the rocks like a peal of thunder; the 
ice fields above had split into pieces, and the huge precipitated masses 
descended in showers of dust. It was indeed a beautiful summer 
night in Greenland. 

A hundred yards off, beneath an open tent of skins, lay a sick man. 
Life still stirred in his warm blood, and yet die he must; for he be- 
lieved it, and all around believed it too. His wife was already sewing 
the skin covering tight around his limbs, that she might not afterward 
have to touch the dead body; and she asked him, “Wilt thou be buried 
high up upon the rocks, in the firm bed of snow? I will deck the spot 
with thy kajab and with thy arrow's, and the Angekobb shall dance 
over it. Or wilt thou rather be sunk deep into the sea?” 

“Into the sea!” replied the sick man; and his head inclined faintly, 
and a sad smile was on his cheek. 

“Aye, it is a mild summer tent,” said his wife; “the seals sport about 
there, the walrus sleeps at your feet, and the chase is safe and pleas- 
ant.” 

But the children W'ilh lamcntings tore away the stretched skin from 
the entrance, that the dying man might be borne out to the sea, to the 
swelling ocean, which m his life had given him food, and was now to 
yield him repose in d^ath. The floating ice fields form his tombstone, 
as they pass hither and thither by day and by night. Seals slumber 
upon the ice blocks: the storm bird drifts aloft over the spot. 

TENTH EVENING 

I knew an old maid, said the Moon. Winter after winter she wore a 
yellow satin cloak trimmed with fur, which might be said never to grow 
old, for it w'as her only fashion. Every summer she w'ore the same straw 
hat. and, as I fancy, the same grayish blue gown. She only stirred from 
home to visit an old friend, who dwelt nearly opposite; but during the 
last few years even these visits ceased — her friend was dead. In her 
solitude the old lady used to trip about before the window, at which 
all summer long stood a row of pretty flowers; and in winter a fine 
crop of mustard and cress flourished upon the crowm of a beaver hat. 

During the last month shr sat no longer at the window’; nevertheless 
I knew that she was still living, for I had not yet seen her set out on 
the great journey which had been so frequent a subject of talk between 
the old lady and her friend. “Yes.” she would say, “I shall one uay, 
when I die, make a longer journey than I ever did in my lifetime. Six 
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miles hence is the family vault, where they wUl carry me, that I may 
sleep with the rest of my family.” 

Last night a hearse stopped before the house, and a coffin was carried 
out. Then I knew that she had died. They put straw and matting 
around the coffin, and drove off. So slept now the quiet old maid, who 
in the last few years of her life had never left the house. And the 
hearse rolled quickly out of the town, as if going on a journey of pleas- 
ure. From time to time the driver looked timidly round: I fancy he 
was in some dread of seeing her sealed behind him on the coffin, 
in the yellow satin cloak. And all the while he lashed his horses reck- 
lessly, yet holding in the reins as tightly as he could, until the bits 
were covered with foam. The horses were young and spirited: a hare 
darted acro.ss the road, and they became unmanageable and ran away. 
The quiet old maid, who from year’s end to year s end had only moved 
about with a slow and noiseless step, in the circular course of habit, 
was now, a lifeless corpse, driven and hurried along the highroad 
over stick and stone. The coffin, with its covering of straw, was tossed 
up into the air, and fell upon the road; whilst horses, hearse, and driver 
dashed wildly off. 

A lark rose singing from the field, warbled its morning hymn over 
the coffin, and then alighted upon it, pecking at the straw matting with 
its beak: but the chrysalis had already burst its prison, and the spirit 
was freed from its confinement. The lark rose exultingly again, and I 
veiled my face behind the reddening clouds of morning. 

ELEVENTH EVENING 

I will give you a sketch of Pompeii, said the Moon. I was outside 
the city, in the Street of Tombs, as it is called, where the beautiful 
monuments are standing; where, exulting in their mirth, and wreath- 
ing their brows with roses, youths once danced with the fair sisters of 
Lais. The spot is now the abode of death. 

German soldiers, in the pay of Naples, were on guard, playing with 
cards and dice. A party of foreigners, from over the mountains, 
walked into the city, attended by a guard. They had come to view, 
in my full and clear light, the city arisen from the tomb. I showed 
them the track of the carriage-wheels, in the streets paved with flag- 
stones of lava. I showed them the names upon the doors, and the signs 
of the various crafts still hanging before the houses. In the narrow 
courts they saw the cistern decked with shells, in which the fountains 
had played. But the waters played no more, the song was no longer 
heard from the richly painted chambers, before the doors of which 
dogs of bronze kept watch. It was the City of the Dead. Vesuvius 
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alone still thundered forth his eternal h}nnn, each single strophe of 
which men call a new eruption. We went to the Temple of Venus, built 
of dazzling white marble: the weeping willow has sprung up between 
the columns. The air was transparently clear, and in the background 
stood Vesuvius, black as night, from which the flames arose straight 
as the stem of a r)ine tree. The illumined cloud of smoke lay in the still 
calm of night, like the pine tree’s crown, but red as blood. 

A lady singer was one of the i)arty — a truly noble singer: I have 
witnc.sscd the homage paid her in the first cities of Europe. They 
api>roached an amphitheatre, and sat down upon the stone steps: a 
small open spare was filled, as the whole building was thousands 
of years ago. There was still the stage, as in past times, with its bricked 
sidcwjills, and the two arches in the background, through which the 
same .scenery was now visible as in former ages, Nature herself display- 
ing to our view the hills between Sorrento and Amalfi. 

The lady, in .sport, de.sccnded to the stage and sang. The recollec- 
tions of the spot inspired her. It put me in mind of the free Arab steed, 
when he snorts, and his mane stands erect, and he dashes off in his 
wild course. Here was the same ease and confidence. And sounds arose 
all around, n.s tiioy did .w many ages ag<> upon this selfsame ^t, 
sb.outs of applause and ihc clapping of hands. 

Three minutes later, and the scene was deserted: all were gone; not 
a sound was longer heard. But the ruin .stood, unchanged, as it will 
stand for ages yet to coine. The acclamations of the moment have died 
away, the song of the singer is mute, her notes and her smiles ^all are 
forgotten, and pa.sscd away like a dream. Even to me this hour 
carrie.s with it but a transient reminiscimce. 


TWKI.FTII E\n;.NINC. 


I looked in at the window' of a newspaper editor in a German town, 
said the Moon. The room was handsomely furnished, the shelves well 
lined with books, and a chaos of newspai-ers was scattered about. 
Several young men were in the room. The editor himself stood at his 
desk, and before him lay two little books, both by anonymous authors. 


which were to be reviewed. 

“Here is a book that has been sent me, said he: I have not yet 
read it, but ’tis prettily got up; what say you to its contents? 

“Whv ” rep'ied one of the young men, who was himself a poet, 
“all very good, with the exception of some few things: but ^n, gow 
Lord! he is onlv a young man. Tis true the verses might be impr -ved, 
the ideas are s^und enough; pity only that they are so commonplace! 
But what say you? We cannot always expect originality. You may 
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perhaps give him a lift, but in my opinion it is clear that he will never 
be anything great as a poet. Still he has read a good deal, he is an 
Oriental scholar, and shows very fair critical powers; it was he who 
wrote the pretty review of my Tife in the Present Day.’ After all we 
must make allowance for a young author.” 

^^Nay, but he is a downright ass,” said another gentleman in the 
room. ^‘In poetry nothing is worse than mediocrity; depend on it, he 
will never rise any higher.” 

“Poor devil!” said a third. “And yet his aunt is so proud of him — 
the lady, Mr. Editor, who got the list of subscribers to your last volume 
of translations.” 

“Excellent woman! Well, I have given just a brief notice of the book 
— ^unquestionable talent, a welcome gift, a flower in the garden of 
poetry, well got up, etc. But now for the other book: I suppose I shall 
have to purchase that. I have heard it praised; the author has genius 
—eh?” 

“Why^ so everybody says,” replied the poet; “but it is wild and 
unpolished. His punctuation to be sure is full of genius. Trust me, it 
will do him good to be sharply handled; he gets IFar too high notions 
of himself.” 

“Nay, nay, you are unjust,” interrupted a fourth. “Do not let us 
carp at trifles, but rather find pleasure in what is good, and really there 
is much here to praise; he writes better than all the rest put together.” 

“Heaven help him! If he is such a mighty genius, he may very well 
bear a sharp corrective. There are folks enough to extol him in private; 
don’t let us drive him mad with flattery.” 

The editor resumed his pen, and wrote: “Evident talent — usual 
negligence here and therje — shows that he can write bad verses as well 
as good (jsee page twenty-five, where there are two hiatus) — ^we recom- 
mend to him the study of the classics,” etc. 

I passed on, said the Moon, and peeped through the window of the 
aunt’s house. There sat the honored poet, the tame one, 1 mean, receiv- 
ing the homage of all the guests; and he was happy. 

I sought the other poet, the wild one. He likewise was in a large 
assembly, and he too had his patron. His rival’s book was the theme 
of conversation. “I shall some time or other read your poems,” said the 
Maecenas: “but to speak honestly — ^you know I never say otherwise 
than I think — I do not expect much from them. You are in my opinion 
too wild, too fanciful. But as a man, I have nothing to say; you are 
highly respectable.” 

A young girl sat in a corner, reading a book: “The glory of beauty 
shall be trodden in the dust: the works of the dust shall glory in their 
shame. It is an old story, and yet daily new! ” 
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THIRTEENTH EVENING 

The Moon spoke. Beside the forest path stand two cottages; their 
doors are low, the windows placed irregularly; whitethorn and bar- 
berries climb around them. The mossy roof is overgrown with yellow 
flowers and houseleek. In the little garden are only cabbages and po- 
tatoes; but in the hedge stands a lilac tree in blossom. Beneath it sat 
a little girl: her eyes were fixed upon the old oak tree between the 
cottages, on whose tall and withered trunk, which is sawn off at the 
top, a stork has built its nest. He stood above, and rattled his bill. A 
little boy came out, and stood beside the girl: they were brother and 
sister. 

“Wliat are you looking at?” he asked. 

“I am looking at the stork,” she replied. “Granny told me that he 
will bring us a little brother this evening, or a little sister; and I am 
watching, that I may see it when it comes.” 

“The stork brings nothing,” said the boy; “trust me. Granny told 
me so, too, but she was only joking; and then I asked her if she dared 
say so upon Bible: no, she dared not do that, and I know well 
enough that what they say about the stork is only a story to please 
children.” 

“But where then is the baby to come from?” said the girl. 

“Our Lord brings it, ’ • aid the boy. “God has it under his mantle; 
but no one can see God, and therefore we cannot see that He brings 
it.” 

The breeze stirred in the branches of the lilac tree. The children 
folded their hands, and looked at one another: surely it was God, 
who had come with the little baby! and they took each other by the 
hand. The cottage door opened, and the grandmother called to them 
and said, “Come here, and sec what the stork has brought you — a 
little brother!” The children nodded, as if they already knew that he 
had come. 


FOURTEENTH EVENING 

I sailed over Luneburg Heath, said the Moon. There stood a lonely 
cottage by the roadside. A few withered bushes grew around it, in which 
a nightingale was singing thrit had lost her way. In the cold of night 
she must surely perish; it was her swan's song I heard. 

The morning dawned, and a troop of emigrant peasants with their 
families passed by; they were traveling in the direction of Br'''’ien 
or Hamburg, to take ship to America, w’here they looked for brighter 
days. The women carried the youngest children on their backs, while 
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the bigger ones skipped along by their side. A miserable hack-horse 
was dragging a cart, upon which were piled all the chattels they 
possessed. 

The wind blew cold, and a little girl nestled closer to her mother, 
who looked up at my round orb, now just upon the wane, and thought 
of the cruel need she had suffered in her home from the heavy taxes 
which she could not pay. Her thoughts were those of the whole troop. 
The rosy glimmer of day shone therefore like a ray of promise, the 
forerunner of a sun of happiness which should rise again. They heard 
the song of the dying mghtingale: to them she seemed no false prophet, 
but the herald of good fortune. The wind whistled — they understood 
not its presage: “Sail over the ocean! Ye have paid fur the long p)as- 
sage with all that ye possessed; poor and helpless ye will set foot upon 
your land of promise. Ve may then sell yourselves, your wives, and 
your children. Yet long ye shall not have to suffer: behind the broad 
and fragrant leaf lurks the angel of death; his welcome breathes 
deadly .fever into your blood. Sail on then! sail on over the sw^elling 
waves! ” 

And the pilgrims were glad as they listened to the nightingale’s song 
— that surely was of happy import! 

The day shone forth from a light veil of mists. 7'he country folks 
were crossing the heath on their way to church. The v/omen, in their 
black gowms and with the strip of white linen bound closely round 
their heads, seemed as if they had stepped out of old church pictures. 
Wide and dead lay the scene around — the withered heath, piirched and 
murky plains, between w'hite sand hills. The women, their j>raycr- 
books in their hands, were going their way to church. “O pray! pray ye 
for tl\ose who wander forth, pilgrims, to their grave, ye who abide on 
this side of the swelling waves!” 

FIFTEENTH EVENING 

I knew a Punchinello, said the Moon. The folks all shouted w^henever 
he made his api)earance on the stage. All his movements were comical, 
and raised peals of laughter in the house, although there was nothing 
in particular to call it forth — it was only his oddity. Even when a mere 
lad, romping about with the other boys, he was a Punchinello. Nature 
formed him for the character, by putting a hump upon his back and 
another on his chest. But the mind that was concealed beneath this 
deformity was, on the contrary, richly endowed. No one possessed a 
deeper feeling, a more vigorous elasticity of spirit, than he. The stage 
was his world of ideals: had he been tall and handsome, every manager 
would have hailed him as his first tragedian. All that was heroic and 
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great filled his soul, and still his lot was to be a Punchinello. His very 
sorrow, his melancholy, heightened the dry comicality of his sharply 
marked features, and aroused the laughter of a ticklish public, who 
applauded its favorite. 

The lovely Columbine was good and kind to him, and yet she pre- 
ferred to give her hand to Harlequin. It would indeed have been too 
comical a thing in reality if “Beauty and the Beast” had married. When- 
ever Punchinello was dejected, she was the only one who could bring 
a smile upon his face, but she could evrn make him laugh outright. At 
first she was melancholy like him, then somewhat calmer, and at last 
overflowing with fun. “I know well enough what ails you,” she said; 
“it is love, and love alone!” And then he could not help laughing. 
“Love"“4ind 1!” he exclaimed; “that would be droll indeed: how the 
folks would clap and shout! ” 

“It is love alone,” she repeated wuth a comical pathos; “you love — 
you love me! ” 

Aye, people may speak thus when they imagine that in others’ 
hearts there is no love. Punchinello skipped high into the aii, and his 
melancholy was gone. And yet she had spoken the truth; he did love 
her; he lo\ed her truly fervently, as he loved all that was noble and 
beautiful in art. On her wedding day he seemed the merriest of the 
merry; but in the night he wept; had the folks seen his wry face, they 
would have clapped thr‘ir bands. 

Not long ago Columbine died. On the day when she was buried. Har- 
lequin had leave not to appear upon the boards; was he not a mourning 
widower? But the manager had to give something very merry, that the 
public might the less miss the pretty Columbine and the agile Harlequin. 
So the nimble I'unchinello had to be doubly merry: he danced and 
skip])ed about — despair in his heart — and ali clapped their hands and 
cried, “Bravo, bravissimo!” Punchinello was called for. O, he was 
beyond all price! 

Last night, after the performance, little Humpback strolled out of 
the town, toward the lonely churchyard. The wreath of flowers upon 
Columbine’s grave had already faded. There he sat down — it was a 
perfect picture — his chin resting upon his hand, his eyes turned toward 
me — a Punchinello upon the grave, peculiar and comical. Had the 
folks seen their favorite, how they would have clapped and cried, 
“Bravo, Punchinello! bravo, bravissimo!” 


SIXTEENTH EVENING 


Hear what the Moon related to me next. Often have I seen young 
officers, parading for the first time in their splendid uniform; I have 
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seen maidens in their ball dress; the handsome bride of a prince arrayed 
in her festal attire; but no joy to be compared to that which I witnessed 
last evening in a child, a little girl four years of age. She had received a 
present of a new little blue frock and a new rose-colored bonnet. The 
finery was already put on, and all present called out for candles, for 
the light of the moonbeams that shone in at the window was far too 
little. “Light, light!” was the cry. There stood the maiden as stiff as a 
doll — her little arms anxiously stretched out from the frock, and the 
fingers wide apart from each other; and O how her eyes and every fea- 
ture beamed with joy! 

“Tomorrow you shall go out,” said her mother. And the little girl 
looked up at her bonnet, then down at her frock, and smiled with rap- 
ture. “Mother,” said she, “what will the dogs think when they see me 
in my smart dress?” 


SEVENTEENTH EVENING 

I have told you of Pompeii, said the Moon — the corpse of a city, now 
once more ranked in the catalogue of living cities. I know another far 
stranger still, which is no corpse, but in truth the phantom of a city. 
\s the fountains splash and play in their marble basins, and the surge 
breaks upon the shore, I seem as it were to be listening to the tales and 
adventures of the floating city. 

Upon the face of Ocean oft hangs a mist — her widow’s veil. The 
Bridegroom of the Ocean is dead: his city and his citadel are but an 
empty mausoleum now. Knowest thou this city? In the streets was never 
heard the rattling of carriages, nor the clatter of the horse’s hoof, fishes 
only swim there, and the black gondola skims like a spectre over the 
green waters. 

I will show you the city’s Piazza, her chief square — continued the 
Moon — and you may imagine yourself in fairyland. The grass springs 
up between the broad flagstones, and at dawn thousands of pigeons 
Butter around the isolated tower. Arcades surround you on three sides: 
beneath them sits the Turk, motionless, with his long pipe; the hand.some 
young Greek, leaning against a pillar, looks up at the trophies placed 
aloft — at the tall masts, the monument of a bygone power, from which 
the flags hang down like mourning weepers. A maiden is sitting there 
to rest; she has set down her heavy pails of water, and the yoke by 
which she carried them is still upon her shoulders. 

The edifice you see before you is no fairy castle — it is a church. The 
gilded cupolas and the golden balls around it glitter in my light. Those 
magnificent bronze horses aloft have journeyed, like the bronze horses 
in the fairy tale: they have traveled into distant lands, and are now 
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returned again. Sees! thou the brilliant colors upon the walls and on 
the window panes, as if at a child’s entreaty some fairy had adorned 
this temple? Seest thou the winged lion upon yonder column? he glitters 
still of gold, but his wings are bound. The Lion is dead, for the Ocean 
King is dead. Void and desolate are the spacious halls, and where the 
splendid pictures once hung now gape the bare walls. Beggars sleep 
beneath the arcades, on whose pavement the highest nobles alone were 
permitted to tread. From out the deep dungeons or the leaden cham- 
bers, near the Bridge of Sighs, a sigh sometimes escapes, where once 
the music of the tambourine in the gay gondola was heard, when from 
the gorgeous Bucentaur the wedding-ring was thrown into the Adriatic 
—the affianced Ocean Queen. Shroud thyself in mists, O Adriatic! draw 
the willow’s veil around thy bosom, and enwrap thy bridegroom ’5 
sepulchre — marble, spectral Venice! 

EIGHTEENTH EVENING 

1 looked down upon a spacious theatre, said the Moon. The house 
was filled with spectators, for a new actor made his first appearance. 
My beam glided thiough a narrow window in the w’all: a rouged face 
was pressed against the panes: it was the hero of the evening. The 
knightly beard curled around his chin, but tears stood in the man’s 
eyes, for he had been hissed from the stage, and hissed indeed with 
reason. Poor fellow! but as times go nothing that is poor meets with 
tolerance in the realm of art. He had deep feeling, and loved art enthu- 
siastically; but Art did not return his love. 

The manager’s bell again tinkled. In his part occurred these words: 
“Boldly and valiantly the hero advances.’' He had to advance indeed — 
before an audience, to whom he was the butt ot ridicule. 

When the piece was ended I .saw a man, wTapped in a cloak, steal 
dowm the stairs: it was he, the condemned actor of the evening. The 
.scene shifters were whispering together. I followed the poor sinner to 
his garret. To hang one's self is an unseemly death, and poison is not 
always at hand. He vras thinking of both. He looked at his pallid face in 
the glass, and peeped through his haU-closed eyelids to see whether he 
should look well as a corpse. A man may be most unhappy and at the 
same time most affected. He thought of death, of suicide: I verily be- 
lieve he even bewept his own death. He wept bitterl}^; and when a man 
has wept till he can weep no more, he no longer thinks of killing himself. 

A year had passed, and again a play was acted, but upon a small 
stage, and by a company of poor itinerant players. Again I saw the Jl- 
known face, the rouged cheeks, the curling beard. Again he looked up 
at me, and smiled: and yet he had once more been hissed from the 
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Stage — ^hissed scarcely the minute before — ^hissed too upon a miserable 
stage, and by a mean and sorry audience. 

That same evening a wretched hearse drove out of the gate of the 
town: no vehicle followed. It was the body of a suicide — it was our poor 
rouged and whiskered hero. The driver on the box was the only attend- 
ant; none followed — none, but the Moon alone. In a corner by the 
churchyard wall the suicide lies buried: nettles will soon grow over 
the spot, and the grave digger will fling upon it the weeds and thorns 
which he roots out fron\ the other graves. 

NINETEENTH EVENING 

1 come from Rome, said the Moon. There in the middle of the city, 
upon one of the seven hills, stand the ruins of the imperial palace. The 
wild fig tree grows in the clefts of the wall, and covers the naked 
masonry with its broad, gray-green leaves. Among heaps of rubbish the 
jackass .treads upon the green laurels, and feeds on the barren thistle. 
Hither, to this spot, from whence the Roman eagles once flew forth over 
the wide world — came, saw, and conquered — a narrow entrance now 
conducts through a miserable clay hovel, wedged in between two broken 
marble columns. The tendrils of the vine hang down, like mourning 
wreaths, over the casement. 

An old woman, with her little granddaughter, now dwells in the 
palace of the Caesars, and shows the place to strangers. A naked wall is 
all that remains of the splendid banquet hall, and a dark cypress points 
with its long shadow to the spot where the throne once stood. The earth 
lies a yard deep upon the broken floor. The little girl, now daughter of 
the imperial palace, sits there in an evening upon her stool, listening 
to the vesper bell; or she peeps through the keyhole of a door close by, 
and looks over the half of Rome and the mighty cupola of St. Peter’s. 

All was still and silent as usual this evening, and the little girl was 
returning home in my full and clear light. Upon her head she carried 
an earthen pitcher of water, of antique form; she was barefooted, and 
her little p>etticoat and sleeves were torn. I kissed her finely rounded 
shoulders, her black eyes, and shining hair. She mounted the steep flight 
of steps up to the house, formed of the ruined fragments of the wall and 
a broken capital. The spotted lizards ran affrightedly past at her feet^ 
but she was not startled. Her hand was raised to ring at the door. A 
hare’s foot was suspended to a string — now the bell-rope to the imperial 
palace. She stood still for a moment; what might she be thinking of? 
Perchance of the beautiful image of the infant Jesus, clad in silver 
and gold, in the chapel below, where the silver lamps were burning, 
and the well-known vesper hymn was chanted. I know not. But again 
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she went on, and stumbled: the earthen pitcher fell from her head, and 
broke upon the marble step. She burst into tears: the pretty daughter 
of the imperial palace wept over the paltry, broken clay pitcher. She 
stood there, barefooted, and wept, and dared not pull the string, the 
bell-r()j)e of the imperial palace. 

TWENTIETH EVENING 

The Moon had not shone for more than a fortnight: at last I saw her 
again, and she stood round and clear above the slowly rising mass of 
clouds. Hear what wshe told me. 

I followed a caravan out of one of the towns of Fezzan. The people 
halted ^t a short distance from the sandy desert, upon a salt plain, 
which glistened like a sheet of ice or a glacier, and was covered for a 
small extent only with the light drift sand. The oldest man among them, 
at whose belt hung the flask of water, and at whose head, when they 
rested, lay tlie sack of unleavened bread — the venerable patriarch of 
the troop — drew with his staff a square figure on the ground, and 
wrote in it some words from the Koran. The whole caravan passed over 
the spot tlu’.s consecraud, A young merchant, a son of the Sun — I saw 
it in his sparkling eye, 1 read it in the proud beauty of his form — rode 
pensively along upon his white, snorting steed. Was he thinking of his 
pretty 3'oung wife at hfuiv'? Two days only had passed since she was 
carried, a lovely' bride, around the walls of the city on the richly ca- 
parisoned camel, decked with costly furs and splendid shawls. In that 
sweet and festal hour the drums and kigpipes sounded, and the women 
sung, amidst rejoicing and the firing of guns, until the camel itself w'^as 
t'xcited by the sounds and the music. 

Hut the young man, so lateh’ married, was now journeying with the 
caravan far away into the desert. 1 e.scortcd them on their way for many 
nights, and saw them rest beside the wells, under the palm trees, which 
were half burnt up by tlic fierce rays of the sun. A camel dropped, and 
they plunged the knife into its brea.st, and roasted the meat at the fire 
My beams, which cooled the glowing sand, showed them at the same- 
time the black rocks, dead islands in the vast sandy ocean. They en- 
countered no hostile tribes upon their pathless road; no storms arose; 
no pillar of sand passed like a destroying angel over the caravan. 

IVIeanwhile at home the lovely young wife prayed for her husband 
and her father. “Has ill befallen them?’’ she asked of my golden horn. 
“Are they dead?” she asked of my beaming orb. 

The desert now lies behind them. This evening they are seated le 
neath the tall palm trees; the crane flies around them flapping her long 
wings, and the pelican looks trustingly at them from out the boughs of 
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the mimosa. The luxuriant underwood is trodden down by the heavy 
tramp of the elephant. A troop of negroes are returning from a market 
in the interior of the country: the women, with their indigo-blue aprons 
and their black hair decked with brass buttons, are driving the heavily 
laden oxen, upon which the naked black children are lying asleep. 
A negro leads by a rope a tame lion, caught young, which he has pur- 
chased. 

They approach the caravan. The young merchant remains silent and 
motionless; he is thinking of his gentle wife; in the land of the Black 
he is dreaming of his fair and fragrant flower, far away beyond the 
desert: he raises his head. . . . 

A cloud passed before the Aloon, and then another cloud. That eve- 
ning I heard no more. 


TWENTY-FIRST EVENING 

I saw a little girl weeping, said the Moon: she wept at the unkindness 
of the wicked world. A splendid doll had been given her; so pretty, so 
delicate, so elegant a doll — surely she could never have been formed to 
bear a cross of any kind. But the little girl’s brothers, like rude boys, 
had taken the doll, set it on a high branch of a tree in the garden, and 
then run away. Poor child! she could not get at her doll, nor help her 
down from her perilous seat; and this was just the reason why she wept. 
Doubtless the doll too wept, for she stretched out her arms imploringly 
through the thick green, foliage which formed her airy prison; and it 
seemed as if a look of terror was pictured on her little cheek, which was 
usually so rosy and smiling, as she peeped through the leaves. 

Yes, this was one of the misjortuncs of life, of which Mamma so often 
spoke. Alas, poor doll! the evening twilight was already coming on, 
and night would soon be here. Had the poor little creature to sit in the 
tree alone the whole night long, in the open air? Ah, this the little girl 
could not bear. 'T will stay with you!” said she, though in truth she was 
not overcourageous. She already fancied that she saw the little Nixes 
with their tall, pointed caps, peeping from the bushes, and long, fearful 
.ghosts dancing about in the alley of chestnut trees — then approaching 
nearer and nearer, stretching out their hands toward the tree on which 
the doll was hung, and poiiiting at her with a malicious grin. O, how the 
little maiden’s heart quailed with fear! “And yet,” thought she, “if we 
have done nothing sinful, the evil spirits cannot harm us. But per- 
haps I have done some wrong?” She reflected a moment. “Ah, yes in- 
deed!” she exclaimed in a penitent tone: “I laughed at the poor little 
duck with a red rag round its leg; it limps so drolly — and I laughed at 
it; but indeed I know how wrong it is to laugh at dumb animals.” And 
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she looked up at her doll. “Have you ever laughed at animals?’* she 
asked. And it had just the appearance as if the doll shook its head. 

TWENTY-SECOND EVENING 

I looked down upon the Tyrol with a soft and saddened smile, said 
the Moon, and the pine trees cast their deep shadows upon the rugged 
rocks. I beheld the colossal figures of St. Christopher, with the infant 
Jesus on his shoulder, pictured on the walls of the houses, and reach- 
ing from the ground up to the gable — of St. Florian pouring water on 
the burning house — and the figures of Christ upon the large roadside 
crosses. 

High up, between two pointed summits of the western acclivity of 
the mountain range, stands a lonely nunnery, looking like a swallow’s 
nest wedged in between the rocks. Two of the Sisters were above in the 
tower, tolling the bell; they were both young, and they looked forth 
over the mountains into the wide world beyond. A traveling carriage 
rolled past on the road below; the postilion’s horn sounded, and as the 
poor nuns looked down on it, their thoughts unconsciously followed 
the glance: a tear glistened in the eye of the younger sister. The horn 
was heard more and more faintly, until at length the convent bells 
silenced its dying sound. 


TWENTY-THIRD EVENING 

Listen now to what the Moon related to me further. 

It was many years ago, and in Copenhagen, that I one evening looked 
in at the window of a poorly furnished room. Father and mother were 
asleep, but their little .son .siept not. I saw the chintz bed curtain move, 
and the blonde, curly head of the child peep out from behind it. At first 
1 fancied that the boy was attracted by the great Bornholm house 
clock, painted in splendid colors of red and green, with a magnificent 
cuckoo throned on the top ; whilst the light pendulum, with its glittering 
brass plate, went incessantly tick, tack! lick, tack! as if in defiance 
of the heavy weights. It was not the dock, however, that the wakeful 
little fellow was watching so eagerly: his eye was fixed upon his mother's 
spinning wheel, which stood beneath it. This was by far the most pre- 
cious thing to him in the ho 'se: yet he dared not touch it, unless he 
wished to get a slap on the hand. He would sit by the hour together 
beside his mother while she spun, with his eyes riveted on the dronmg 
bobbins and the circling wheel; and at those moments he had always 
his own thoughts. Ah, if he were allowed onlj^ once to turn the spinning 
wheel himself! 
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’His father and mother were asleep; he looked first at them, and then 
at the tempting spinning wheel. Presently one little naked foot stole out 
of bed, and then another; in a moment there he stood bolt upright in 
the room! Once more he turned round, to make quite sure that his father 
and mother slept on undisturbed; then he stole softly, very softly, with 
only his little shirt on, up to the object of his innocent childish longing, 
and began to spin. The cord flew off, but the wheel turned round the 
more quickly. I kissed his flaxen hair and his bright blue eyes; it was a 
pretty picture. 

Suddenly his mother awoke. The bed curtain moved; she peeped out, 
and involuntarily thought of the Nis or other little sjirite. “In Jesus' 
name!” she groaned, jogging her husband in affright. He opened his 
eyes, rubbed them, and looked in astonishment at the industrious little 
fellow. “Why, that is our boy Bertel!” said he. 

My eye turned from the narrow chamber, and in the same instant 
I looked down into the halls of the Vatican, where stand the marble 
statues of the gods. I lighted up the group of Laocobn; the stone ap- 
peared to sigh. I impressed my silent kiss upon the Muse’s breast: I 
imagined that it heaved. But my beam rested longest on the Nile 
group, on the colossal figure of the god; leaning upon the Sjihinx, there 
he lay, dreaming and thoughtful, as if musing on the years that had van- 
ished in the lap of the Past. The little Cupids sported playfully with the 
crocodiles around him. In the huge cornucoi)ia sat a tiny little one, with 
his arms crossed, and gazing at the stern and mighty River-god, half in 
awe and half in drollery- — the very picture of the little fellow at the 
spinning wheel, with just the same sw^eetness of expression. A true and 
living grace shone in the beautiful little marble child; and yet, since it 
first canje forth from the stone, the wheel of Time has revolved upon its 
axis more than a thou.sand times. And again it had to revolve -as many 
turns as the boy gave to the spinning wheel in the abode of poverty — 
ere the world should once more witness marble gods like these. 

Years passed on, continued the Moon. It was but yesterday that I 
looked dow’n upon a bay on the eastern coast of Zealand, begirt with 
noble woods and high banks. There stands an old and stately chateau, 
surrounded by red walls, and with swans upon the waters of the moat: 
at a short distance lies a pretty little country town, with an old- 
fashioned church rising from the midst of fruitful orchards. 

A number of little boats, with lights and torches, glided past in a line 
over the calm surface of the water. The scene was beyond measure 
solemn. Strains of music floated around — a festal song was sung; and 
in one of the boats stood a man who was the object of general homage — 
« tall figure, with a true northern air, a man of still gigantic vigor, not- 
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withstanding the approach of old age, with blue eyes, and long, white 
locks: there he stood, wrapt in the folds of a large Italian cloak. I knew 
him, and thought of the Nile group, and of the marble statues of the 
gods in the Vatican: I thought of the lowly chamber — believe it was 
in the ‘ Gronne-Gade” — where little Bertel, in his short and tight shirt, 
sat and spun. The wheel of Time has revolved: new gods have sprung 
forth from the marble. . . . Irom boat to boat was heard a “Hurra!” 
— a “Hurra for Bertel Thorwaldsen! ” 


TWENTY-FOURTH EVENING 

I will give you a sketch from Frankfort, said the Moon. My glance 
was fined upon one building. It was not Goetlie s birthplace, nor was it 
the old town hall, wdiere may still be seen projecting through the grated 
windows the horned skulls of the oxen which were roasted at the coro- 
nation of the emperors and given to the people. The hou.se had all the 
appearance of a burgher’s dwelling, neat and comfortable, painted 
simply green, and without any mark of pretension: it stood close to the 
corner of the nn-row “Juden-gasse,” just at the limit of the dirty quarter 
of the Jews — it was Rothschild’s house. 

I looked in at the o|)en door. The staircase was brightly illuminated: 
there stood the livery servants, with wax lights in massy silver candle- 
sticks, bowing low be^orr an aged woman, who was carried down the 
stairs in a sedan chair. The master of the hou.se stood by, with uncovered 
head, and imprinted a respectful kiss on the old lady’s hand. It was his 
mother: she nodded to him affectionately, and then made a sign to the 
servants, who escorted her through the dark and narrow street to one 
of the meanest houses in this ill-reputed quarter of the town. Here she 
lived; here she had borne her children; from this spot had sprung and 
unfolded the magic flower of their fortunes. Were she now to leave the 
despised street and the crazy old house, who knows but that fortune 
might abandon them? This was her belief. 

The Moon related no more: her visit to me was all too short this 
evening. But I thought on the old lady in the narrow street. A single 
word from her, and she had her magnificent palace on the bank of the 
Thames — one word from her, and there lay her villa on the Bay of 
Naples. “Were I to forsake the old house from which the fortunes my 
sons have sprung, fortune mi/ht perchance forsake them!” 

It may be a superstitious feeling: but it is a superstition of such a 
nature, that, to those who know the story and have the picture presented 
to them, one word of superscription will convey its full comprehension 
— fl Mother. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH EVENING 

In the morning twilight of yesterday, said the Moon, I gazed on the 
chimneys of a large city, from which as yet no smoke arose. A little 
head popped up suddenly from one of them, and presently after half 
the body followed, whilst both arms rested upon the edge of the chim- 
ney. Hurra! It was a little sweep, who for the first time in his life had 
climbed to the very top of a chimney, and now popped out his head. 
^^Hurra!” This was indeed something different from creeping about in 
the narrow flues and the little chimneys. The air was so fresh; he could 
look forth over the whole city, and to the green fields and woods be- 
yond. The sun was just rising; round and large it shone into his face, 
which beamed with joy, although prettily begrimed with soot. “The 
whole city can see me now! ” he cried. “And the moon can see me, and 
the sun too. Hurra!” And again he waved his brush above his head. 

TWENTY-SIXTH EVENING 

Last night, said the Moon, I looked down upon a city in China; my 
beams shone upon the long, naked walls which form the streets. Here 
and there indeed was a door, but it remained always shut; for what has 
the Chinese to do with the world without? Close blinds concealed the 
windows behind the street wall; and from the Temple alone a light 
shone faintly. I looked in, and surveyed leisurely the gorgeous sanc- 
tuary. From the floor to the ceiling the walls are painted with all kinds 
of ridiculous figures, in bright colors and richly gilt, mostly representing 
the actions of the gods upon earth; whilst in every niche stands the 
statue of a deity, almost wholly concealed behind gaudy drapery and 
banners. Before each one of the gods (which are all of tin) is placed 
a little altar, with holy water, flowers, and burning wax lights. 

First in the temple stood Fu, the principal deity, arrayed in a silken 
robe of the sacred yellow color. At the foot of the altar sat a living form, 
a young priest, who seemed to be engaged in prayer; but in the midst 
of his devotions he apparently fell into a deep reverie, a sweet, pensive 
melancholy: surely he ha(} some sinful thought, for his cheeks burned, 
and his head was bowed toward the ground. Poor Soui-houng! could it 
be that he was dreaming of his favorite little flower bed, such as sepa- 
rates every Chinese house from the long street wall? and was the garden 
work in the open air so much pleasanter than sweeping the temple and 
snuffing the wax tapers? or was he longing to be seated at the richly 
spread table, and wiping his mouth with silver paper between the 
courses? or was his sin so great, that, should he dare to confess it, the 
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Cclcsti&l Empire must mercilessly punish him with death? or were 
thoughts so bold as to follow the ships of the barbarians to their home — 
far distant England? No, his thoughts wandered not so far, and yet 
they were as sinful as the warm passions of youth could make them; 
doubly sinful here in the temple, in the presence of the statues of Fu 
and the other holy deities. I know where his thoughts rested. At the 
further end of the city, upon the flat and flagged roof, where beautiful 
vases with large white bellflowers stood ranged behind the porcelain- 
covered balustrade, sat the lovely Pe, with her roguishly pinched-in 
eyes, full lips, and the smallest foot in the world. The shoe pressed her 
foot, but at her heart there was a greater pressure still; and she raised 
her beautiful arms, rounded as if by the turner’s lathe, and the satin 
rustled: as she moved them. Before her stood a glass globe, in which 
were swimming four goldfish. She stirred the water with a little parti- 
colored rod, varnished and shining — so gently, so slowly! for she was 
lost in thought. Was she thinking how brilliantly the goldflsh were 
clothed, how securely they lived in the glass globe, and how plentifully 
they were supplied with food — and, notwithstanding, how many thou- 
sand times happier they would be at liberty? Her thoughts strayed far 
from her father’s house to the temple, but not with reverence for the 
gods. Poor Pe! poor Soui-houng! their earthly thoughts met, but my 
cold beam lay between them like a cherub's sword. 

IWK.VTY-SKVF.NTII EVENING 

Perfect stillness brooded upon the ocean, said the Moon. The water 
was as transparent as the pure air through which I sailed, and deep 
beneath the surface of the waves I could discern the strange plants 
which, like giant trees of the forest, stretched upward their long stalks, 
while the fish sported above their tops. 

High aloft in the air a flock of wild swans were winging their flight 
toward the south. One of them sank exhausted down, down upon its 
vrearied wing, whilst its eye followed longing the aerial caravan as it 
receded in the distance. It kept its wings expanded wide, and sank 
gently, until at length it touched th? surface of the waters. Its head 
inclined backwards, enfolded in its wings, and there it lay motionless, 
like the white lotus flow'er upon the peaceful lake. 

Gradually the breeze spru^ g up, and fanned the surface of the water, 
which rippled, sparkling brilliantly, until by degrees it curled up in 
large and crested waves. And anew the swan raised up its head, while 
in fine spray the water plashed over its breast and back. The breuii^ing 
day tinged the clouds with purple: with new vigor the swan shook its 
plumage, and mounted upward with quick strokes of its wings. It flew 
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to meet the rising sun, in the direction of the coast, which blended with 
the blue horizon: thither the aerial caravan had gone before; but the 
swan held on its course alone, with longing in its breast: onward it flew, 
but alone, over the blue and swelling deep. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH EVENING 

I will give you another sketch from Sweden, said the Moon. In the 
midst of a dark pine fprest, close to the gloomy bank of the Roxe, lies 
the old convent church of Wreta. My beams glided through the grating 
in the wall, into the spacious vault, where monarchs sleep in large 
stone coffins. Upon the moldering wall above glitters a kingly crown, 
the S3mibol of earthly glory: but it is of wood, painted and gilded, and 
hung upon a wooden peg. The worm has eaten through the wood, and 
the spider has spun her web from the crown to the coffin, like a mourn- 
ing veil, heavy with grief, and yet so passing light and frail, as sorrow 
itself is not unwont to be. 

How peacefully they slumber — the once mighty monarchs of this 
changeful world! I can still see the proud smile around the lips, upon 
whose mandate hung the issues of joy or of grief. 

As the steamboat, like a magic bark, winds its course among the 
mountains, the stranger oft makes a pilgrimage to the lonely church in 
the forest. He gazes with amazement on this ghastly sepulchral vault, 
and inquires the names of the kings; but they fall on his ear as an 
empty and forgotten .sound. He looks with a smile at the worm-eaten 
crowns; and if perchance he is of a pious spirit, a feeling of sadness 
is reflected in his smile. Slumber on, ye dead! the Moon still holds 
you in fresh remembrance, and by night she sends her cold ray into the 
gloomy Chamber of your silent realm. 

TWENTY-NINTH EVENING 

By the roadside stands an inn, said the Moon, where the wagoner 
stops to bait his horses, and opposite to it is a large cart shed. The 
thatched roof is in parts worn away by time, and I looked down through 
the openings between the rafters into the cheerless shed. The turkey 
cock sat asleep upon a perch under the trap door of the hayloft, and the 
saddle lay in the empty manger. 

In the middle of the shed stood an old-fashioned, shut-up traveling 
carriage; the gentlefolks inside were taking their nap in easy security, 
whilst the horses were baited, and the coachman indulged in stretching 
his legs, albeit (as I know full well) he had already enjoyed a comfort- 
able doze for more thad half the journey. The door of the hostler’s 
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chamber stood open; the bed looked as if turned topsy-turvy, and a 
tallow candle, carelessly placed on the boards, was burning in the socket 
of a dirty iron-wire candlestick. The wind blew cold through the rafters 
of the shed, and the dawn was coming on. In one of the side stalls a fam- 
ily of poor itinerant musicians had lain down to rest for the night upon 
the broken pavement, over which a little straw was shaken down. The 
father and mother were probably dreaming of the burning contents of 
the glass; but the pale little girl dreamed of the burning tears in her 
eye. At their head lay a harp, at their feet the dog. 


THIRTIETH EVENING 

I wiJJ tell you a circumstance which occurred a year ago, said the 
Moon, in a country town in the south of Germany. The master of a 
dancing bear was sitting in the taproom of an inn, eating his supper; 
whilst the bear, i)oor harmless beast! was tied up behind the wood- 
stack in the yard. 

In the room upstairs three little children Avere playing about. Tramp, 
tramp! w^as sudflenly heard on the stairs: who could it be? The door 
flew open, and enter — LJ)e hear, the huge, shaggy !)east with its clank- 
ing chain! Tired of standing so long in the yard alone. Bruin had at 
length found his way to the staircase. At first the little children were in 
a terrible fright at thi^ encxpecled visit, and each ran into a corner 
to hide himself. But the hear found them all out, put his muzzle, 
snuffling, up to them, hut did not harm them in the least. He must be a 
big dog, thought the children; and they began to stroke him famil- 
iarly. The hear stretched himself out at his full length upon the floor, 
and the youngest boy rolled over him, and nestled his curly head in the 
shaggy, black fur of the Ix^ast. Then the elde.5t boy went and fetched 
his drum, and thumped away on it with might and main; whereupon the 
bear stood erect upon his hind legs, and began to dance. What glorious 
fun! Each boy shoultlered his musket: the bear must of course have one 
loo, and he held it tight and firm, like any soldier. There’s a comrade 
for you, my lads! and away they marched- one, twa) — one, two! 

The door suddenly oi>ened, and th- children's mother entered. You 
should have seen her — speechless with terrier, her cheeks w’hite as a 
sheet, and her eyes fixed with horror. But the youngest boy nodded 
with a look of intense delight and cried, “Mamma, we are only playing 
at soldiers! ” At that moment the master of the bear appeared. 



FIVE OUT OF ONE SHELL 


T hebe webe five peas in one shell: they were green, and the pod 
was green, and so they thought all the world was green; and that 
was just as it shoidd bel The shell grew, and the peas grew; they 
accommodated themselves to circumstances, sitting all in a row. The 
sun shone without, and warmed the husk, and the rain made it clear 
and transparent; it was mild and agreeable in the bright day and in the 
dark night, just as it should be, and the peas as they sat there became 
bigger and bigger, and more and more thoughtful, for something they 
must do. 

“Are we to sit here everlastingly?” asked one. “I’m afraid we shall 
become hard by long sitting. It seems to me there must be something 
outside: I have a kind of inkling of it.” 

And weeks went by. The peas became yellow, and the pod also. 

“All the world’s tummg yellow,” said they; and they had a right to 
say it. 

Suddenly they felt a tug at the shell. The shell was tom off, passed 
through human hands, and glided down into the pocket of a jacket, in 
company with other full pods. 

“Now we shall soon be opened!” they said; and that is just what 
they were waiting for. 

“I should like to know who of us will get farthest! ” said the smallest 
of the five. “Yes, now it will soon show itself.” 

“What is to be will be,” said the biggest. 

“Crack! ” the pod burst, and all the W peas rolled out into the bright 
sunshine. There they lay in a child’s hand. A little boy was clutching 
them, and said they were fine peas for his pea-shooter; and he put one 
in directly and shot it out. 

“Now I’m flying out into the wide world, catch me if you can!” And 
be was gone. 

“I,” said the second, “I shall fly straight into the sun. That’s a shell 
worth looking at, and one that exactly suits me.” And away he went. 

“We’ll go to sleep wherever we arrive,” said the two next, “but we 
shall roll on all the same.” And they certainly rolled and tumbled down 
on the ground before they got into the pea-shooter; but they were put 
in for all that. “We shall go farthest,” said they. 

“What is to happen will happen,” said the last, as he was shot forth 
out of the pea-shooter; and he flew up against the old board under the 
garret window, just into a crack which was filled up with moss and soft 
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mold; and the moss closed round him; there he lay a prisoner indeed, 
but not forgotten by provident Nature. 

“What is to happen will happen,” said he.' 

Within, in the little garret, lived a poor woman who went out in the 
day to clean stoves, chop wood small, and to do other hard work of 
the same kind, for she was strong and industrious too. But she al- 
ways remained poor; and at home in the garret lay her half-grown only 
daughter, who was very delicate and weak; for a whole year she had 
kept her bed, and it seemed as if she could neither live nor die. 

“She is going to her little sister,” the woman said. “I had only the 
two children, and it was not an easy thihg to provide for both, but the 
good God provided for one of them by taking her home to Himself; 
now k^should be glad to keep the other that was left me; but I suppose 
they arc not to remain separated, and my sick girl will go to her sister in 
heaven.” 

But the sick girl remained where she was. She lay quiet and patient 
all day long while her mother went to earn money out of doors. It was 
spring, and early in the morning, just as the mother was about to go 
out to work, the sun shone mildly and pleasantly through the little win- 
dow, and threw its rays across the floor; and the sick girl fixed her eyes 
on the lowest pane in the window. 

“What may that green thing be that looks in at the window? It is 
moving in the wind.” 

And the mother stepped to the window, and half opened it. “O!” 
said she, “on my word, that is a little pea which has taken root here, 
and is putting out its little leaves. How can it have got here into the 
crack? That is a little garden with which you can amuse yourself.” 

And the sick girPs bed was moved nearer to the window, so that 
she could always see the growing pea; and the mother went forth to her 
work. 

“Mother, I think I shall get well,” said the sick child in the evening. 
“The sun shone in upon me today delightfully warm. The little pea is 
prospering famously, and I shall prosper too, and get up, and go out 
into the warm sunshine.” 

“God grant it!” said the mother, but she did not believe it would be 
so; but she took care to prop with a little stick the green plant which 
had given her daughter the pleasant thoughts of life, so that it might 
not be broken by the wind; she tied a piece of string to the window sill 
and to the upper part of the frame, so that the pea might have some- 
thing round which it could twine, when it shot up: and it did shoot up 
indeed — one could see how it grew every day. 

“Really, here is a flower coming!” said the woman one day; and now 
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sBe' began to cherish the hope that her sick daughter would recover. She 
remembered that lately the child had spoken much more cheerfully 
than before, that in the last few days she had risen up in bed of her 
own accord, and had sat upright, looking with delighted eyes at the lit- 
tle garden in which only one plant grew. A week afterward the invalid 
for the first time sat up for a whole hour. Quite happy, she sat there 
in the warm sunshine; the window was opened, and outside before it 
Stood a pink pea blossom, fully blown.. The sick girl bent down and 
gently kissed ^ delicate leaves. This day was like a festival. 

“The Heavenly Father Himself has planted that pea, and caused it 
to proq>er, to be a joy to you, and to me also, my blessed child! ” said 
thie g^d motho:; and she smiled at the flower, as if it had been a good 
angd. 

But about the other peas? Why, the one who flew out into the wide 
world and said, “Catch me if you can,” fell into the gutter on the roof, 
and found a home in a pigeon’s craw; the two lazy ones got just as far, 
for they, too, were eaten up by pigeons, and thus, at any rate, they 
were of some real use; but the fourth, who wanted to go up into the 
sun, fell into the sink, and lay there in the dirty water for weeks and 
weeks, and swelled prodigiously. 

“How beautifully fat I’m growing!” said the Pea. “I shall burst at 
last; and I don’t think any pea can do more than that. I’m the mo.<;t re- 
markable of all the five that were in the shell.” 

And the Sink said he was right. 

But the young girl at the garret window stood there with gleaming 
eyes, with the roseate hue of health on her cheeks, and folded her thin 
hands over the pea blossom, and thanked Heaven for it. 

“I,v ^id the Sink, “Stand up for my own pea.” 


CHARMING 


A USED the sculptor — ^you know him? We all know him: he won the 
^ great gold medal, and got a traveling scholarship, went to Italy, 
and then came back to his native land. He was young in those days, 
and indeed he is young yet, though he is ten years older than he was 
then. 

After hb return he visited one of the little provincial towns on the 
island of Seeland. The whole town knew who the stranger was, and one 
of the richest persons gave a party in honor of him, and all who were 
of any consequence, or*possessed any property, were invited. It was 
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quite an event, and all the town knew of it without its being annn^inr^ 
by beat of drum. Apprentice boys, and children of poor people, 
even some of the poor people themselves, stood in front of the house, 
and looked at the lighted curtain; and the watchman could fancy that 
he was giving a party, so many people were in the streets. There was 
quite an air of festivity about, and in the house was festivity also, for 
Mr. Alfred the sculptor was there. 

He talked, and told anecdotes, and all listened to him with pleasure 
and a certain kind of awe ; but none felt such respect for him as did the 
elderly widow of an official: she seemed, so far as Mr. Alfred was con- 
cerned, like a fresh piece of blotting paper, that absorbed all that was 
spoken, and asked for more. She was very appreciative and incredibly 
ignorant — a kind of female Caspar Hauser. 

“I should like to see Rome,” she said. “It must be a lovely city, with 
all the strangers who are continually arriving there. Now, do give us 
a description of Rome. How does the city look when you come in by 
the gate?” 

“I cannot very well describe it,” replied the sculptor. “A great open 
place, and in the midst of it an obelisk, which is a thousand years old.” 

“An organist! ” exclaimed the lady, who had never met with the word 
obelisk. 

A few of the guests could hardly keep from laughing, nor could the 
sculptor quite keep hb countenance; but the smile that rose to his lips 
faded away, for he saw, close by the inquisitive dame, a pair of dark- 
blue eyes — they belonged to the daughter of the speaker, and any one 
who has such a daughter cannot be silly! The mother was like a foun- 
tain of questions, and the daughter, who listened but never spoke, 
might pass for the beautiful Naiad of the fountain. How charming she 
was! She was a study for the sculptor to contemplate, but not to con- 
verse with; and, indeed, she did not speak, or only very seldom. 

“Has the Pope a large family?” asked the lady. 

And the young man considerately answered, as if the question had 
been better put — 

‘‘No, he does not come of a great family.” 

“That’s not what 1 mean,” the widow persisted. “I mean, has he a 
wife and children?” 

“The Pope is not allowed to marry,” said the gentleman. 

“I don’t like that,” was tL.‘ lady’s comment. 

She certainly might have put more sensible questions; but if ahe had 
.not spoken in just the manner she used, would her daughter have 
leaned so gracefully upon her shoulder, looking straight out with the al- 
most mournful smile upon her face? 

Then Mr* Alfred spoke again, and told of the glory of color in Italy, 
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of the purple hills, the blue Mediterranean, the azure sky of the South, 
whose brightness and glory was to be surpassed in the North by a maid- 
en’s deep blue eyes. And this he said with a peculiar application; but 
she who should have understood his meaning, looked as if she were 
quite unconscious of it, and that again was charming 1 

“Italyl” sighed a few of the guests. 

“O, to travel!” sighed others. 

^^Charming! charming!” they all chorused. 

^'Yes, if I win a hundred thousand dollars in the lottery,” said the 
head tax-collector’s lady, '^then we will travel. I and my daughter, and 
you, Mr. Alfred; you must be our guide. We’ll all three travel together, 
and one or two good friends more.” And she nodded in such a friendly 
way at the company, that each one might imagine he or she was the 
person who was to be taken to Italy. *‘Yes, we will go to Italy! but not 
to those parts where there are robbers — ^we’ll keep to Rome, and to the 
great highroads where one is safe.” 

And the daughter sighed very quietly. And how much may lie in one 
little sigh, or be placed in it! The young man placed a great deal in it. 
The two blue eyes, lit up that evening in honor of him, must conceal 
treasures — treasures of the heart and mind — richer than all the glories 
of Rome; and when he left the party that night he had lost his heart — 
lost it completely, to the young lady. 

The house of the head tax-collector’s widow was now the one which 
Mr. Alfred the sculptor most assiduously frequented; and it was under- 
stood that his visits were not intended for that lady, though he and she 
wer^ the people who kept up the conversation: he came for the daugh- 
ter’s sake. They called her Kala. Her name was really Calen Malena, 
and‘t]«ese two names liad been contracted into the one name, Kala. She 
was beautiful; but a few said she was rather dull, and probably slept 
late of a morning. 

“She has always been accustomed to that,” her mother said. “She’s a 
beauty, and they always are easily tired. She sleeps rather late, but 
that makes her eyes so clear.” 

What a power lay in the depths of those dark-blue eyes! “Still waters 
run deep.” The young man felt the truth of this proverb, and his heart 
had sunk into the depths. He spoke and told his adventures, and the 
mamma was as simple and eager in her questioning as on the first 
evening of their meeting. 

It was a pleasure to hear Alfred describe anything. He spoke of Na- 
ples, of excursions to Mount Vesuvius, and showed colored prints of 
several of the eruptions. And the head tax-collector’s widow had never 
heard of them before,,or taken time to consider the question. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. “So that is a burning mountain! 
But is it not dangerous to the people round about?” 
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‘‘Whole cities have been destroyed,” he answered; “for instance, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum.” 

“But the poor people 1 And you saw all that with your own eyes?” 

“No, I did not see any of the eruptions represented in these pictures 
but I will show you a picture of my own of an eruption I saw.” 

He laid a pencil sketch upon the table, and mamma, who had 
been absorbed in the contemplation of the highly colored prints, threw a 
glance at the pale drawing, and cried in astonishment — 

“Did you see it throw up white fire?” 

For a moment Alfred’s respect for Iv^la’s mamma suffered a sud- 
den diminution; but, dazzled by the light that illumined Kala, he soon 
found it quite natural that the old lady should have no eye for color. 
After^ll, it was of no consequence, for Kala’s mamma had the be.st of 
all things, namely, Kala herself. 

And Alfred and Kala were betrothed, which was natural enough, and 
the betrothal was announced in the little newspaper of the town. 
Mamma purcha.sud thirty copies of the paper, that she might cut out 
the paragraph and send it to their friends and acquaintances. And the 
betrothed pai: Wv i 0 happy, and the mother-in-law elect was happy too, 
for it seemed like connecting herself with Thorwaldsen. 

“For you are a continuation of Thorwaldsen,” she said to Alfred. 

And it seemed to Alfred that mamma had in this instance said a 
clever thing. Kala sa? \ n ahing; but her eyes shone, her lips smiled, her 
every movement was graceful: yes, she was beautiful; that cannot be 
too often repeated. 

Alfred undertook to take a bust of Kala and of his mother-in-law. 
They sat to him accordingly, and saw how he molded and smoothed 
the soft clay with his fingers. 

“I suppose it is only on our account,” said mamma-in-law, “that you 
undertake this commonplace work, and don’t leave your servant to do 
all that sticking together.” 

“It is necessary that I should mold the cla}" myself,” he replied. 

“Ah, yes, you are so very polite,” retorted mamma; and Kala si- 
lently pre.ssed his hand, still soiled by the clay. 

And he unfolded to both of them the loveliness of nature in creation, 
pointing out how the living stood higher in the scale than the dead 
creature, how the plant was developed beyond the mineral, the ani- 
mal beyond the plant, and nian beyond the animal. Ke strove to show 
them how mind and beauty become manifest in outward form, and how 
it was the sculptor’s task to seize that beauty and to manifest it i » his 
works. 

Kala stood silent, and nodded approbation of the expressed thought, 
while mamma-in-law made the following confession: 

“It is difficult to follow all that. But I manage to hobble after you 
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^ih soy thoughts, though th^ whirl round and round, but I contrive 
to hold them fast” 

And Kala’s beauty hdd Alfred fast, filled his whole soul, and 
aeiaed and mastered him. Beauty gleamed forth from Kala’s every fea- 
ture — gleamed from her eyes, lurked in the corners of her mouth, and 
in every movement of her ^gers. Alfred the sculptor saw this: he 
spoke only of her, thought only of her, and the two became one; and 
thus it may be said that she ^ke much, for he and she were one, and 
he was always talking of her. 

Such was the betrothal; and now came the wedding, with bridesmaids 
and wedding presents, all duly mentioned in the wedding speech. 

Mamma-in-law had set up Thorwaldsen’s bust at the end of the ta- 
ble, attired in a dressing gown, for he was to be a guest; such was her 
whim. Songs were sung and cheers were given, for it was a gay wedding, 
and they were a handsome pair. “Pygmalion received his Galatea,” so 
one of the songs said. 

“Ah, that’s your m}rthologics,” said nuunma-in-law. 

Next day the youthful pw started for Copenhagen, where they 
were to live. Mamma-in-law accompanied them, “to take care of the 
conunonplace,” as she said — ^meaning the domestic economy. Kala was 
like a doll in a doll’s house, all was so bright, so new, and so fine. 
There they sat, all three; and as for Alfred, to use a proverb that will 
describe his position, we may say that he sat like the friar in the goose 
yard. 

The magic of form had enchanted him. He had looked at the case, 
and cared not to inquire what the case contained, and that omission 
brings unhappiness, much unhappiness into married life; for the case 
may be {iroken and the 'gilt may come off, and then the purchaser may 
rqpent his bargain. In a large party it is very disagreeable to observe 
that one’s buttons are giving way, and that there are no buckles to fall 
back upon; but it is worse still in a great company to become aware 
that wife and mother-in-law are talking nonsense, and that one can- 
not dqpend upon oneself for a happy piece of wit to carry off the stu- 
pidity of the thing. 

The young married pair often sat hand in hand, he speaking and she 
letting fall a word here aq(l there — ^the same melody, the same dear, 
beU-Oke sounds. It was a mental rdkf when Sophy, one of her friends, 
came to pay a visit. 

Sophy was not pretty. She was certainly free from bodily deform- 
ity, though Kala alwasrs asserted she was a little crooked; but no eye 
save a friend’s would have remarked it. She was a very sensible girl, and 
it never occurred to her tiut she might become at ^ dangerous here. 
Her sqypearance was like'a pleasant breath of air in the doll’s house; 
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and air was certainly required there, as they all acknowledged. They 
felt they wanted airing, and consequently they came out into the air, 
and mamma-in-law and the young couple traveled to Italy. 

^‘Thank Heaven that we are in our own four walls again!” was the 
exclamation of mother and daughter when they came home a year 
after. 

“There’s no pleasure in traveling,” said mamma-in-law. “To tell the 
truth, it’s very wearisome — I beg pardon for saying so. I found the 
time hang heavy, although I had my children with me; and it’s expen- 
sive work, traveling — very expensive! And all those galleries one has to 
see, and the quantity of things you are obliged to run after! You must 
do it 4or decency s sake, for you’re sure to be asked when you come 
back; and then you’re sure to be told that you’ve omitted to see what 
was best worth seeing. 1 got tired at last of those endless Madonnas: one 
seemed to be turning a Madonna oneself!” 

“And what bad living you get!” said Kala. 

“Yes,” replied mamma, “no such thing as an honest meat soup. It’s 
miserable trash, their cookery.” 

And the traveling fatigued Kala: she was always fatigued, that was 
the worst of it. Sophy w^as taken into the house, where her presence was 
a real advantage. 

Mamma-in-Iaw acknowledged that Sophy understood both house- 
wifery and art, though a knowledge of the latter could not be expected 
from a pierson of her limited means; and she was, moreover, an honest, 
faithful girl: she showed that thoroughly while Kala lay sick — fading 
away. 

Where the ca.se is everything, the case should be strong, or else all is 
over. And all was over with the case — Kala died. 

“She was beautiful,” said mamma; “she was quite different from the 
antiques, for they are so damaged. A beauty ought to be perfect, and 
Kala was a perfect beauty.” 

Alfred wept, and mamma w^pt, and both of them wore mourning. 
The black dress suiteil mamma very well, and she wore mourning the 
longest. Moreover, she had .soon to experience another grief in seeing 
Alfred marry again — marry Sophy, who had no appearance at all. 

“He’s gone to the very extreme,” cried mamma-in-law; “he has gone 
from the most beautiful to t'''c ugliest, and has forgotten his first wife. 
Men have no endurance. My husband was of a different stamp, and he 
died before me.” 

“Pygmalion received his Galatea,” said Alfred: “yes, that’s what uiey 
said in the wedding song. I had once really fallen in love with the beau- 
tiful statue, which awoke to life in my arms; but the kindred soul 
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yAndk Heaven sends down to us, the an^ who can feel and sympathize 
with and elevate us, I have not found and won till now. You came, 
Sophy, not in the glory of outward beauty, though you are fair — ^fairer 
than is needful. The chief thing remains Uie chief. You came to teach 
the sculptor that his work is but day and dust, only an outward form 
in a fabric that passes away, and that we must seek the essence, the in- 
ternal spirit. Poor Kala! ours was but wayfarers’ life. Yonder, where 
we shall know each other by sympathy, we shall be half strangers.” 

^^That was not lovingly spoken,” said Sophy — “not spoken like a 
true Christian. Yonder, where there is no giving in marriage, but where, 
as you say, souls attract each other by sympathy; there where every- 
thing beautiful develops itself and is elevated, her soul may acquire 
such completeness that it may sound more harmoniously than mine; and 
you will then once more utter the first rapturous exclamation of your 
love, ^Beautiful — most beautiiull’” 


PEITER, PETER, AND PEER 


W HAT children know nowadays is past belief: it is hard to say 
what they do not know. That the stork came and fetched them 
out of the well or the milldam, when they were tiny little things, and 
brought them to father and mother, is such an old story now that they 
no longer believe it, and yet it is the real truth. 

But how comes it that the little ones are down in the milldam or the 
well? Ahl not every oife knows that, but there are some few who do 
know it. Have you ever looked well at the sky, on a clear, starlight 
night, and watched the many shooting starp? It is as if they were stars 
that fell from the sky and disappeared in the darkness. Even the most 
learned cannot explain what they do not know themselves; nevertheless, 
when one knows it, one can explain it. It is like a little candle from a 
Christmas tree, that drops from the deep blue sky, and is blown out by 
the evening wind. It is a soul spark from our Lord, that flies down to- 
ward the earth, and when jt comes into our thick, heavy air, loses its 
brilliancy, and there only remains of it something that our eyes cannot 
see — for it is something much finer and more delicate than our air — a 
little child from heaven; a little angel, but without wings, for it has to 
become a human child, and then what would it do with wings, if it had 
them? 

Softly it glides through the air, and the wind wafts it into a flower — a, 
dandelion maybe, or a ro^, or cowslip— and there it lies and waits. It is 
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so light md airy that a fly could carry it off, and a bee could do that 
very easily; but when these come to hunt for their sweetness in the 
flower, and find the little air-child lying there in the way, they do not 
whisk it out. O no! they would never do that; they take it and carry it 
to a water-lily leaf, where they lay it down in the warm sunshine, and 
from the leaf the air-child creeps and scrambles into the water, where 
it remains, sleeping and growing till it is big enough for the stork to see 
it; and then he picks it up and carries it to some kind family where 
they very much wish for such a sweet little one. But how sweet or not 
it becomes, that depends on whether the little one has drunk pure, 
clear water, or whether it has swallowed mud and duckweed the wrong 
way: that makes one so earthy! 

Thfe stork never chooses, but takes the first one he happens to see. 
One comes into a pleasant house to kind and loving parents; another 
comes to poor people in great sorrow and misery: it would have been 
much better to remain in the milldam! 

The little ones never can remember afterward what they dreamed 
while they lay in the water, under the water-lily leaf, where, when 
evening came {h**}’ heard the frogs sing “Co-ax, co-ax, gwax”; and that 
means, in human langrage, “Make haste to go to sleep and dream. 
Nor can they remember in what flower they lay at first, nor how it 
smelled; and yet there is always something within them, when they are 
grown men and wom.n which makes them feel, “This flower I like 
best^’; that is because it is the '^ne they were laid in by the wind, when 
they were air-children. 

The stork lives to a good old age, and always takes an interest in 
the little ones whom he has brought out into the world, and takes note 
of how they get on, and if they behave well. To be sure, he cannot do 
much for them, or in any way change anything in their lives, for he has 
his own large family to attend to, but at least he never lets them quite 
out of his thoughts. 

I know an old and very worthy, honest Stork, who has had much 
experience, and has fetched many little ones out of the water, and 
knows their histories — in which there always is to be found a little 
mud and duckweed from the milldaiii. 1 begged him to tell me the his- 
tory of one of them and he said I should have three instead of one, 
out of the Peitersens’ house. 

That was a remarkably .dee family, the Peitersens; the father was 
a member of the common council, and that was a great distinction. To 
this home the s^ork brought a little fellow who was called Pe?tei; 
and the year after he brought another, and him they called Peter, and 
when the third one came he got the name of Peer; because the names 
of Peiter, Peter, Peer, are all contained in that of Peitersen. Here then 
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were three brothers — three shooting stars — each rocked in a flower, 
then laid under the water-lily leaf in the milldam, and fetched from 
there by the Stork and brought to the Peitersen family, who live in the 
comer house that you have so often seen. 

They grew in l^y and in mind, and wanted to be something more 
than common councilmen. Peiter said he wanted to be a robber; he had 
seen the play of “Fra Diavolo,” and after that decided upon the robber 
business, as the most delightful in the world. 

Peter said he would be a soap-fat man, and carry a rattle that makes 
a dreadful noise — ^such a one as he had heard that soap-fat men in other 
countries have; and Peer, who was such a good, sweet boy, round and 
plump, but who used to bite his nails — that was his only fault — Peer 
wanted to be “Papa.” And this was what each said he wanted to be in 
the world, when people asked them about it. 

And then they were sent to school, and the one was first and the 
other last of his class, and one came just in between; but for all that 
they might be just as good and as clever, the one as the other — and so 
they were — at least so said their fond and very clear-sighted parents. 

They went to children’s parties, and they smoked cigars when no- 
body was looking, and they made great progress in knowledge and 
insight. 

Peiter, from the time he was quite small, was quarrelsome and fierce, 
just as a robber ought to be; he was a very naughty boy, but that 
came, his mother said, from worms — naughty children always have 
something the matter with them — that is mud in the stomach — from 
the milldam. But one day his mother’s new silk gown was the worse for 
his obstinacy and naughtiness. 

^‘Donit push the tea' table, my sweet lamb,” said his mother, “You 
might upset the cream pitcher, and then I should get spots on my silk 
gown”; and the “sweet lamb,” with a firm hand, took the cream pitcher, 
and with a firm hand poured all the cream into mamma’s lap — and 
mamma could not help saying “O lamb, lamb, that was careless of you. 
Iambi” But he had a will of his own — that she could not deny— and a 
strong will shows character, and that is so pleasant for a mother to see. 

He might undoubtedly have become a robber, but he didn’t after all; 
be only came to look like^pne — ^wore a slouched hat, bare throat, and 
long, lank hair; he was to have been an artist, but only got as far as 
the dothes, and looked like a hollyhock, and all the people he drew 
looked like hollyhocks — ^they were so lanky. He was very fond of that 
flower, and the stork said he had lain in it when he was an air-child. 

Peter must have lain in a buttercup: he looked so buttery around 
the oonwrs of his mouth, and had sadi a yellow skin, that one could 
not but fancy that if he were cut in the skin, butter woiild come out. He 
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oiigbt to have been a butter-dealer, and might have been his own sign; 
but the inner man, in him, was a soap-fat man with a rattle. He was 
the musical member of the Peitersen family — ^^‘musical enough for all 
of them,” said the neighbors. He composed seventeen new polkas in one 
week, and then put them all together and made an opera of them, with 
accompaniment of drum and rattle. Ugh I how fine that was I 

Peer was small, red, and white, and quite ordinary, he had lain m a 
daisy. He never defended himself when the other boys tried to fight 
him: he said he was the most reasonable, and the most reasonable al- 
ways gives way. 

He made collections; first of slate pencils, and after that of the seals 
of letters; and then he got a little cabinet of Natural History curiosi- 
ties, ^n which was the skeleton of a stickleback, three blind young rats 
in alcohol, and a stuffed mole. Peer had great taste for science and an 
eye for the beauties of nature — ^and that was very satisfactory for his 
parents, and for Peer too. 

His brothers were both engaged to be married, while he still thought 
of nothing but completing his collection of waterfowl’s eggs. He knew 
a great deal more about animals than about human beings; he even 
thought that we never could be as great as the animals in the feeling 
which we consider as the highest of all, and that is — ^love. He saw that 
when Mrs. Nightingale was on her nest, setting, Mr. Nightingale sat on 
a branch close by and ?ang all night to his little wife, ‘‘Kluck-kluck- 
zi-zi-lo-lo-li! ” Peer felt that he never could do that, and that it would be 
impossible for him to sacrifice his night’s rest in that way. When Mad- 
ame Stork had the baby storks in the nest, Mr. Stork stood all night on 
one leg on the edge of the roof, to watch. Peer could not have stood sc« 
for an hour! 

And when one day he closely inspected a spider’s web, and saw what 
it contained, he utterly renounced all ideas of marriage. Mr. Spider 
weaves his web that he may catch thoughtless flies, no matter if old or 
young, fat or lean ; he only lives for the support of his family. But Mrs. 
Spider lives only for him. She eats him up out of sheer love ; she eats his 
heart, his head, his stomach, and nothing but his long, thin legs remain 
in the web, in the place where he sat with his heart full of anxiety for 
the welfare of his family. And this is the real, pure truth — right straight 
out of the Natural History book. Peer saw all this and grew thoughtful: 
to be so dearly loved by on*, s wife, that she eats one up out of love! No, 
that is too much — no human being could do as much as that, and would 
it be desirable? 

And then Peer resolved never to marry, never to give nor to take a 
kiss; that might look like the first step toward marriage. But he got a 
kiss, notwithstanding*— ^the same that we must all get senne day^— the 
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great kiss that Death gives. When we have lived long enough, then 
Death is ordered to ^‘kiss him away,” and away we go; there comes a 
ray of sunshine, straight from our Lord, so bright and dazzling as al- 
most to blind us, and then the soul which came from heaven as a 
shooting star, goes back like a shooting star, but not to sleep in a flower, 
or to dream under the leaf of the water lily. O, no! it has much more 
important things to do; it goes into the great land of eternity and there 
it stays, but what that land is like, no one can say and no one knows. 
No one has peeped into it, not even the Stork, although he knows and 
has seen more than almost any one else. But he knew nothing more of 
Peer after he had gone to that strange land than what I have told you, 
though about Peiter and Peter he said he could tell much more; but I 
thought I had heard enough of them, and I suppose you have too, and 
so I thanked him and bade him good-bye for this once. But now he 
wants pa3mient for this commonplace little story — three frogs and a 
little snake — he takes his pay in creature comforts, you see. Will you 
pay him? I will not: I have neither frogs nor snakes. 

THE ICE MAIDEN 

LITTLE RUDY 

1 ET US PAY a visit to Switzerland. Let us look around us in that mag- 
/ nificent mountainous country, where the woods creep up the sides 
of tJie precipitous walls of rock; let us ascend to the dazzling snowfields 
above, and descend again to the green valleys beneath, where the rivers 
and the brooks foam along as if they were afraid that they should not 
fast enough reach the ocean and be lost in its immensity. The sun’s 
burning rays shine on the deep dales, and they also shine upon the 
heavy masses of snow above, so that the ice blocks which have been ac- 
cumulating for years melt and become rolling avalanches, piled-up gla- 
ciers. Two such lie in the broad mountain clefts under Schreckhorn and 
Wetterhorn, near the little mountain town of Grindelwald. They are 
wonderful to behold, and therefore in summertime many strangers come 
here from every foreij^n land. They come over the lofty snow-covered 
hills; they come through the deep valleys, and from thence for hours 
and hours they must mount; and always, as they ascend, the valleys 
aeem to become deeper and deeper, until they appear as if viewed from 
a balloon high up in the air. The clouds often hang like thick heavy cur- 
tains of smoke around the lofty mountain peaks, while down in the val- 
ley, where the many brown wooden houses lie scatter^ about, a bright 
xay of the sun msif be shining, and bringing into strong relief some 
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brilliant patch of green, making it look as if it were transparent. The 
waters foam and roar as they rush along below — they murmur and 
tinkle above. They look, up there, like silver ribbons streaming down 
over the rocks. 

On both sides of the ascending road lie wooden houses. Each house 
has its little potato garden, and this is a necessity; for within doors yon- 
der are many mouths — the houses are crammed with children — and 
children often waste their food. From all the cottages they sally forth 
in swarms, and throng round travelers, whether these are on foot or 
in carriages. The whole troop of children are little merchants — they 
offer for sale charming toy wooden houses, models of the dwellings one 
sees here among the mountains. Whether it be fair weather or foul, the 


' crowds of children issue forth with their wares. 

Some twenty years ago occasionally stood here, but always at a short 
distance from the other children, a little boy who was also ready to en- 
gage in trade. He stood with an earnest, grave expression of counte- 
nance, and holding his deal box fast with both his hands, as if he were 
afraid of losing it. The very earnestness of his face, and his being 
such a litu(: fellow, caused him to be remarked and called forward, so 
that he often sold the most — he did not himself know why. Higher up 


among the hills lived his maternal grandfather, who cut out the neat, 
pretty houses, and in a room up yonder was an old press full of all 
sorts of thing.s— luitcrackers, knives, forks, boxes with prettily carved 
leaf work, and springing chamois: there was everything to please a 
child’s eye. But the little Rudy, as he was called, looked with greater 
interest and longing at the old firearms and other weapons which were 
hung up under the beams of the roof, “He should have them some day, 
said his grandfather, “when he was big enough and strong enough to 
make use of them.” Young a.s the boy was, he was set to take care of the 
goats; and he who had to clamber after them was obliged to keep a good 
lookout and to be a good climber. And Rudy was an excellent climber, 
he even went hiplicr than the floats, for he was fond of seeking for 
birds’ nests up among the tons of the trees. Bold and adventuroiK 
he was, but no one ever saw him smile, except when he st^d near the 
roaring cataract or heard the thunder of a rolling avalanche. He never 
played with the other children-he never went near them except when 
his grandfather sent him down to sell the things he made. And Rudy 
did not care much for that; he preferred scrambling about among t^ 
mountains, or sitting at home with his grandfather ^d hearmg h™ 
tell stories of olden days, and of the people near by at Meyi agra, from 
whence he came. “This tribe had not been settled there from 
est ages of the world,” he said; “they were wanderers from afar 
had «me from the distant North, where their race still dwelt, and wen. 
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called ‘Swedes.’” This was a great deal for Rudy to learn, but he 
learned more from other sources, and these were the animals domi- 
ciled in the house. One was a large dog, Ajola, a legacy from Rudy’s 
father — ^the other a tom-cat. Rudy had much for which to thank the 
htter — ^he had taught him to climb. 

“Come out upon the roof with me!” the Cat had said, distinctly and 
'Qtelligibly; for when one is a young child, and can scarcely speak, 
fowls and ducks, cats and dogs, are almost as easily understood as the 
language that fathers and mothers use. One must he very little indeed 
then, however; it is the time when grandpapa’s stick neighs, and be- 
comes a horse with head, legs, and tail. 

Some children retain these infantine thoughts longer than others; and 
1>f these it is said that they are very backward, exceedingly stupid chil- 
dren — ^people say so much! 

“Come out upon the roof with me, little Rudy!” was one of the first 
things the Cat said, and Rudy understood him. 

'“It is all nonsense to fancy one. must fall down; you won’t fall unless 
you are afraid. Come! siet one of your paws here, the other there, and 
take care of yourself with the rest of your paws! Keep a sharp lookout, 
and be active in your limbs! If there be a hole, spring over it, and 
keep a firm footing as I do.” 

And so also did little Rudy; often and often he sat on the shelving 
roof of the house with the cat, often too on the tops of the trees; but he 
sat also higher up among the towering rocks, which the cat did not 
frequent. 

“Higher! higher!” said the trees and the bushes. “Do you not see 
how we climb up — to what height we go, and how fast we hold on, 
cfven among the narrowest points of rock?” 

And Rudy gained the top of the hill earlier than the sun had gained 
it; and there he took his morning draught, the fresh invigorating moun- 
tain air — ^that drink which only Our Lord can prepare, and which man- 
kind pronounces to be the eariy fragrance from the mountain herbs and 
the wild thyme and mint in the valley. All that is heavy the overhang- 
ing clouds absorb within themselves, and the winds carry them over 
the pine woods, while the spirit of fragrance becomes air — flight and 
fresh; and this was Rifidy’s morning draught. 

The sunbeams — those daughters of the sun, who bring blessings with 
them — ^kissed his cheeks; and Dizziness stood near on the watch, but 
dared not approach him; and the swallows from his grandfather’s 
house beneath (there were not less than seven nests) flew up to him and 
the goats, singing, “We and you, and you and we!” They brought him 
greetings from his l\ome, even from the two hens, the only birds in the 
establishment, though Rudy was not intimate with them. 
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Young as he was, he had traveled, and traveled a good deal for 
such a little fellow. He was born in the Canton of Valais, and hrmight 
from thence over the hills. He had visited on foot Staubbach, that 
seems like a silver veil to flutter before the snow-clad, glittering white 
mountain Jungfrau. And he had been at the great glaciers near Grindel- 
wald, but that was connected with a sad event; his mother had found 
her death there, and there, his grandfather used to say, “little Rudy 
had got all his childish merriment knocked out of him.” Before the 
child was a year old, “he laughed more than he cried,” his mother had 
written; but from the time that he fell into the crevasse in the ice, his 
disposition had entirely changed. The grandfather did not say much 
about this in general, but the whole hill knew the fact. 

^ Rudy’s father had been a postilion, and the large dog who now shared 
Rudy’s home had always accompanied him in his journeys over the 
Simplon down to the Lake of Geneva. Rudy’s kindred on his father’s 
side lived in the valley of the Rhone, in the Canton Valais; his uncle 
was a celebrated chamois hunter, and a well-known Alpine guide. 
Rudy was not more than a 3"ear old when he lost his father; and his 
mother wj:: anxious to return with her child to her own family in the 
Bernese Oberlan.l. Her father dwelt at the distance of a few hours’ 
journey from Grindelwald: he was a carver in wood, and he made so 
much by this that he was very well off. 

Carrying hei in I ant in her arms, she set out homeward in the month 
of June, in compan\’ with two chamois hunters, over the Gemmi to reach 
Grindelwald. They had accomplished the greater portion of the journey, 
had crossed the highest ridges to the snowfields, and could already see 
her native valley with all its >vell-known scattered brown cottages; they 
had now only the labor of going over the upper part of one great gla- 
cier. The snow had recently fallen, and concealed a crevasse — ^not one 
so deep as to reach to the abyss below where the water foamed along, 
but deeper far than the height of any human being. The young woman 
who was carrying her infant slipped sank in, and suddenly disap- 
peared ; not a shriek, not a groan was heard — ^nothing but the crying of 
a little child. Upwards of an hour elapsed before her two companions 
were able to obtain from the nearest house ropes and poles to assist 
them in extricating her; and it was with much difficulty and labor that 
they brought up from the crevasse two dead bodies, as they thought. 
Every means of restoring animation was employed, and they were 
successful in recalling the child to life, but not the mother; and so the 
old grandfather received into his house, not a daughter, but a daugh- 
ter’s son— the little one “who laughed more than he cried.” But a 
change seemed to have come over him since he had been in the glacier 
crevasses — in the cold underground ice world, where the souls of the 
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condemned are imprisoned until Doomsday, as the Swiss peasants as- 
sert. 

Not unlike a rushing stream, frozen and pressed into blocks of 
green crystal, lies the glacier, one great mass of ice balanced upon an- 
other; in the depths beneath tears along the accumulating stream of 
melted ice and snow; deep hollows, immense crevasses, yawn within it. 
A wondrous palace of crystal it is, and in it dwells the Ice Maiden — the 
queen of the glaciers. She, the slayer, the crusher, is half the mighty 
ruler of the rivers,khalf a child of the air; therefore she is able to soar 
to the highest haunts of the chamois, to the loftiest peaks of the snow- 
covered hills, where the boldest mountaineer has to cut footsteps for 
himself in the ice; she sails on the slightest sprig of the pine tree over 
the raging torrents below, and bounds lightly from one mass of ice to 
another, with her long snow-white hair fluttering about her, and her 
bluish-green robe shining like the water in the deep Swiss lakes. 

“To crush — to hold fast — such power is mine!” she cries; “yet a 
beautiful boy was snatched from me— a boy whoni I had kissed, but 
not kissed to death. He is again among mankind; he tends the goats 
upon the mountain heights; he is always climbing higher and higher 
still, away, away from other human beings, but not from me! He is 
mine — wait for him!” 

And she commanded Vertigo to undertake the mission. It was in sum- 
mertime; the Ice Maiden was melting in the green valley where the 
green mint grew, and Vertigo mounted and dived. Vertigo has several 
sisters, quite a flock of them, and the Ice Maiden selected the strong- 
est among the many who exercise their power within doors and without 
— those who sit on the banisters of steep staircases and the outer rails 
of» lofty towers, who bound like squirrels along the mountain ridges, 
and,' springing thence, tread the air as the swimmer treads the water, 
and lure their victims onward, down to the abyss beneath. 

Vertigo and the Ice Maiden both grasp after mankind, as the 
pol3q)us grasps after all that comes within its reach. Vertigo was to seize 
Rudy. 

“Seize him, indeed!” cried Vertigo; “I cannot do it! That good-for- 
nothing cat has taught him its art. Yon child of the human race pos- 
sesses a power within himself which keeps me at a distance. I cannot 
reach the little urchin when he hangs from the branches out over the 
depths below, or I would willingly loosen his hold, and send him whirl- 
ing down through the air. But I cannot.” 

“We must seize him, though! ” said the Ice Maiden, “either you or I! 

I will— I will!” 

“No— no!” broke upon the air, like a mountain echo of the church 
Cells’ peal; but it was a whisper, it was a song, it was the liquid tones 
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of a chorus from other spirits of Nature — ^mild, soft, and loving, th| 
daughters of the rays of the sun. They station themselves every evening 
in a circle upon the mountain peaks, and spread out their rose-tinted 
wings, which, as the sun sinks, become redder and redder, until the 
lofty Alps seem all in a blaze. Men call this the Alpine glow. When 
the sun has sunk, they retire within the white snow on the crests of the 
hills, and sleep there until sunrise, when they come forth again. Much 
do they love flowers, butterflies, and mankind; and among the latter 
they had taken a great fancy for little Rudy. 

“You shall not imprison him — ^you shall not get him I” they sang. 

“Greater and stronger have I seized and imprisoned,” said the Ice 
Maiden. 

n:. Then sang the daughters of the sun of the wanderer whose hat the 
whirlwind tore from his head, and carried away in its stormy flight. 
The wind could take his cap, but not the man himself — no, it could 
make him tremble with its violence, but it could not sweep him away. 
“The human race is stronger and more ethereal even than we are; they 
alone may mount higher than even the sun, our parent. They know 
the magir words that can rule the wind and the waves so that they are 
compelled to obey and to serve them. You loosen the heavy oppressive 
weight, and they soar upward.” 

Thus sang the sweet tones of the bell-like chorus. 

And every morning the sun’s rays shone through the one little win- 
dow in the grandfather’s house upon the quiet child. The daughters 
of the rays of the sun kissed him — they wished to thaw, to obliterate 
the ice kiss that the queenly maiden of the glaciers had given him when, 
in his dead mother’s lap, he lay in the deep crevasse of ice from w'hich 
almost as by a miracle he had been rescued. 

THE JOURNEY TO THE NEW HOME 

Rudy was now eight years of age. His father’s brother, who lived in 
the valley of the Rhone, on the other side of the mountain, wished to 
have the boy, as he could be better educated and taught to do for him- 
self there; so also thought the grandfather, and he therefore agreed to 
part with him. 

The time for Rudy’s departure drew nigh. There were many more to 
take leave of than only his grandfather. First there was Ajola, the old 
dog. 

“Your father was the postilion, and I was the postilion’s dog,” said 
Ajola. “We have often journeyed up and down, and I know both dogs 
and men on both sides of the mountains. It has not been my habit to 
speak much, but now that we shall have so short a time for conversation, 
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I will say a little more than usual, and will relate to you something 
upon which I have ruminated a great deal. I cannot understand it, 
nor can you; but that is of no consequence. But I have gathered this 
from it — that the good things of this world are not dealt out equally 
either to dogs or to mankind; all are not born to lie in laps or to 
drink milk. I have never been accustomed to such indulgences. But I 
have seen a whelp of a little dog traveling in the inside of a mail 
coach, occupying a man’s or a woman’s seat, and the lady to whom he 
belonged, or whom he governed, carried a bottle of milk, from which 
she helped him; she also offered him spongecakes, but he would not 
condescend to eat them; he only sniffed at them, so she ate them herself. 
I was running in the sun by the side of the carriage, as hungry as a dog 
could be, but 1 had only to chew the cud of bitter reflection. Things 
were not so justly meted out as they might have been — but when are 
they? May you come to drive in carriages, and lie in Fortune’s lap, 
but you can’t bring all this about yourself. I never could, either by 
barking or growling.” 

This was Ajola’s discourse; and Rudy threw his arms round his neck 
and kissed him on his wet mouth; and then he caught up the Cat in his 
arms, but the animal was angry at this, and exclaimed, *‘You are get- 
ting too strong for me, but I will not use my claws against yon. Scramble 
away over the mountains — I have taught you how to do so; ncvei 
think of falling, but hold fast, have no fear, and yon will be safe 
enough.” 

And the Cat sprang down and ran off, for he did not wish Rudy to 
see how sorry he was. 

The hens hopped upon the floor, one of them had lost her tail, for 
X traveler, who chose to play the sportsman, had shot off her tail, mis- 
taking the poor fowl for a bird of prey. 

^‘Rudy is going over the hills,” murmured one of the hens. 

^^He is in a hurry,” said the other, *‘and I don’t like leave-takings”; 
and they both hopped out. 

The goats also bleated their farewells, and very sorry they were. 

Just at that time there were two active guides about to cross the 
mountains; they proposed descending the other side of the Gemmi, and 
Rudy was to accompany them on foot. It was a long and laborious jour- 
ney for such a little* fellow, but he had a good deal of strength, and 
had courage that was indomitable. 

The swallows flew a little way with him, and sang to him, ^^We and 
you, and you and wel ” 

The travelers’ path led across the rushing Liitschine, which in numer- 
ous small streams falls from the dark clefts of the Grindelwald glaciers. 
The trunks of falleh trees and fragments of rock serve here as bridges. 
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They had soon passed the thicket of alders, and commenced to ascend 
the mountain, close to where the glaciers had loosened themselves from 
the side of the hill; and they went upon the glacier over the blocks of 
ice, and round them. 

Rudy crept here, and walked there ; his eyes sparkling with joy, as he 
firmly placed his iron-tipped mountain shoe wherever he could 
footing for it. The small patches of black earth, which the mountain 
torrents had cast upon the glacier, imparted to it a burned appearance, 
but still the bluish-green, glass-like ice shone out visibly. They had to ge 
round the little pools which were dammed up, as it were, amidst de- 
tached masses of ice; and in this circuitous route they approached an 
inyuense stone, which lay rocking on the edge of a crevasse in the ice. 
The stone lost its equipoise, toppled over, and rolled down; and the 
echo of its thundering fall resounded faintly from the glacier’s deep 
abyss, far — far beneath. 

Upward, always upward, they journeyed on; the glacier itself 
stretched upward, like a continued stream of masses of ice piled up in 
wild confusion, amidst bare and rugged rocks. Rudy remembered for a 
moment whac had been told him — that he, with his mother, had lain 
buried in one of these cold, mysterious fissures; but he soon threw off 
such gloomy thoughts, and only looked upon the tale as one among the 
many fables he had heard. Once or twice, when the men with whom he 
was traveling thought that it was rather difficult for so little a boy to 
mount up, they held out their hands to help him; but he never needed 
any assistance, and he stood upon the glacier as securely as if he had 
been a chamois itself. 

Now they came upon rocky ground, sometimes amidst mossy stones, 
sometimes amidst low pine trees, and again out upon the green pastures 
— always changing, always new. Around them towered lofty snow-claci 
mountains, those of which every child in the neighborhood knows the 
names — Jungfrau, the Monk, and Eiger. 

Rudy had never before been so far from his home — never befon 
beheld the ivide-spreading ocean of snow that lay with its immovable 
billows of ice, from which the wind occasionally swept little clouds of 
powdery snow, as it sweeps the scum from the waves of the sea. Glaciei 
stretched close to glacier — one might have said they were hand in 
hand; and each is a crystal palace belonging to the Ice Maiden, whosf 
pleasure and occupation it is to seize and imprison her victims. 

The sun was shining warmly, and the snow dazzled the eyes as if it 
had been strewn with flashing pale-blue diamond sparks. Inn'.imerable 
insects, especially butterflies and bees, lay dead in masses on the snow; 
they had winged their way too high, or else the wind had carried them 
upward to the regions, for them, of cold and death. Around Wetterhorn 
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hung what might be likened to a large tuft of very fine dark wool, a 
threatening doud; it sank, bulging out with what it had concealed in 
itself — a John* fearfully violent in its might when it should break loose. 

The whole of this journey — the night quarters above — the wild track 
— ^the mountain clefts where the water, during an incalculably long 
period of time, had penetrated through the blocks of stone — made an 
indelible impression upon little Rudy’s mind. 

A forsaken stone building, beyond the sea of snow, gave the travelers 
shelter for the night. Here they found some charcoal and branches of 
pine trees. A lire was soon kindled, couches of some kind were arranged 
as well as they could be, and the men placed themselves near the 
blazing fire, took out their tobacco, and began to drink the warm 
spiced beverage they had prepared for themselves, nor did they forget 
to give some to Rudy. 

The conversation fell upon the mysterious beings who haunt the 
Alpine land: upon the strange gigantic snakes in the deep lakes — the 
night folks — the specter host, that carry sleepers off through the air to 
the wonderful, almost floating city of Venice — the wild herdsman, 
who drives his black sheep over the green pastures: if these had not 
been seen, the sound of their bells had undoubtedly been heard, and 
the frightful noise made by the phantom herds. 

Rudy listened with intense curio.sity to these superstitious tales, but 
without any fear, for that he did not know; and v/hile he listened, he 
fancied that he heard the uproar of the wild spectial herd. Yes! It 
became more and more distinct; the men heard it too. They were awed 
into silence; and as they hearkened to the unearthly noise, they whis- 
pered to Rudy that he must not sleep. 

It was a John that had burst forth — that violent tempestuous wind 
which issues downward from the mountains into the valley beneath, 
and in its fury snaps large trees as if they were but reeds, and carries 
the wooden houses from one bank of a river to the other as we would 
move men on a chessboard. 

After an hour had elapsed, Rudy was told that it was all over, and 
he might now go to sleep safely; and, weary with his long walk, he did 
sleep, as if in duty bound to do so. 

At a very early hour in the morning, the party set off again. The sun 
that day lighted up for Rudy new mountains, new glaciers, and new 
snowfields. They had entered the Canton Valais, and were upon the 
other side of the ridge of hills seen from Grindelwald, yet still far from 
his new home. 

Other mountain clefts, other pastures, other woods, and other hilly 

*Fohn, a humid south wind on the Swiss mountains and lakes, the forerunner 
of a storm. — Translator, 
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paths unfolded themselves; other houses, and other people too, Rudy 
saw. But what kind of human beings were these? The outcasts of fate 
they were, with frightful, disgusting, yellowish faces, and necks of which 
the hideous flesh hung down like bags. They were the cretins— poor 
diseased wretches, dragging themselves along, and looking with stupid 
lusterless eyes upon the strangers who crossed their path — the women 
even more disgusting than the men. Were such the persons who sur- 
rounded his new home? 


THE UNCLE 

^Tn his uncle’s house, when Rudy arrived there, he saw, and he 
thclnkcd God for it, people such as he had been accustomed to see. There 
was only one cretin there, a poor idiotic lad — one of those unfortunate 
beings who, in their poverty — in fact, in their utter destitution — go by 
turns to different families and remain a month or two in each house. 
Poor Saperli happened to be in his uncle’s house when Rudy arrived. 

The uncle was a bold and experienced hunter, and was also a cooper 
by trade* Iul wife a lively little woman, with a face something like that 
of a bird, eyes like those of an eagle, and a long skinny throat. 

Everything was new to Rudy — the dress, customs, employments — 
even the language itself ; but his childish car would soon learn to under- 
stand that. The cjntiast between his home at hi? grandfather’s and his 
uncle’s abode w'as very favorable to the latter. The house was larger; the 
walls were adorned by horns of the chamois and brightly polished guns; 
a painting of the Virgin Mary hung over the door, and fresh Alpine 
roses, and a lamp that was kept always burning, were placed before it. 

His uncle, as has been told, was one of the most renowned chamois 
hunters of the district, and was al.so one of the best and most experi- 
enced of the guides. 

Rudy became the pet of the house; but there was another pet as well 
— a blind, lazy old hound, who could no longer be of any use; but he 
had been useful, and the worth of the animal in his earlier days was 
remembered, and he therefore now lived as one of the family, and had 
every comfort. Rudy patted the dog, but the animal did not like stran- 
gers, and as yet Rudy was a stranger; but he soon won every heart, and 
became as one of themselves. 

“Things don’t go so badly in Canton Valais,” said bis uncle. “We 
have plenty of chamois; they do not die off so fast as the wild he-goats; 
matters are much better nowadays than in old times, although they are 
so bepraised. A hole is burst in the bag, and we have a curicnt of air 
now in our confined valley. Something better always starts up when 
antiquated things are done away with.” 
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Tbe unde became quite chatty, and discouraed tb the boy of the 
events of his own ho^bood and those of his father. Valais was then, as 
he called it, only a receptade for sick people — miserable cretins; ^‘but 
the Frendi soldiers came, and they made capital doctors; they soon 
killed the disease, and the patients with it. They know how to strike 
~aye, how to strike in many ways — and the girls could smite tool” 
and thereupon the uncle nodded to his wife, who was of French descent, 
and laughed. ^^The French could split solid stones if they chose. It was 
they who cut out of the rocks the road over the Simplon — ^yes, cut such 
a road that I could say to a child of three years of age, Go down to 
Italy! You have but to keep to the highroad, and you find yourself 
there.” The good man then sang a French chanson^ and wound up by 
shouting “hurra!” for Napoleon Bonaparte. 

It was the first time that Rudy had ever heard of France, and he was 
interested in hearing of it, especially Lyons, that great city on the river 
Rhone, where his uncle had teen. 

* The uncle prophesied that Rudy would become, in a few years, a 
smart chamois hunter, ^ he had quite a talent for it. He taught the boy 
to hold, load, and fire a gun; he took him up with him, in the hunting 
season, among the hills, and made him drink of the warm chamois’ 
blood to ward off giddiness from the hunter; he taught him to know the 
time when, upon the different sides of the mountains, avalanches were 
about to fall, at midday or in the evening, whenever the sun’s rays took 
effect; he taught him to notice the movements of the chamois, and learn 
their spring, so that he might alight on his feet and stand firmly; and 
told him that if on the fissures of the rock there was no footing, he must 
support himself by his elbows, and exert the muscles of his thighs 
‘apd the calves of his legs to hold on fast. Even the neck could be made 
of use, if necessary. 

The chamois are cunning, and place outposts on the watch; but the 
hunter must be more cunning, and scent them out. Sometimes he might 
cheat them by hanging up his hat and coat on an Alpine staff, and the 
chamois would mistake the coat for the man. This trick the uncle played 
one day when he was out hunting with Rudy. 

The mountain pass was narrow; indeed, there was scarcely a path 
at all, scarcely mor^ than a slight cornice close to the yawning abyss. 
The snow that lay there was partially thawed, and the stones crumbled 
away whenever they were trod on. So the uncle laid himself down his 
full length, and crept forward. Every fragment of stone that broke off, 
fell r^ing and knocking from one side of the rocky wall to another, 
until it sank to rest in the dark d^ths below. About a hundred paces 
behmd his Unde stood Rudy, upon the verge of the last point of solid 
rock, and as he st<xxl, he saw careering through the air, and hovering 
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just over his uncle, an immense lammergeier, which, with the tremen- 
dous stroke of its wing, would speedily cast the creeping worm into the 
abyss beneath, there to prey upon his carcass. 

The uncle had eyes for nothing but the chamois, which, with its young 
kid, had appeared on the other side of the crevasse. Rudy was watching 
the bird; well did he know what was its aim, and therefore he kept his 
hand on the gun to fire the moment it might be necessary. Just then the 
chamois made a bound upward; Rudy’s uncle fired, and the animal 
was hit by the deadly bullet, but the kid escaped as cleverly as if it had 
had a long life’s experience in danger and flight. The enormous bird, 
frightened by the loud report, wheeled off in another direction; and the 
uncle was freed from a danger of which he was quite unconscious until 
he w:is told of it by Rudy. 

As in high good humor they were wending their way homeward, and 
the uncle was humming an air he remembered from his childish days, 
they suddenly heard a peculiar noise, which seemed to come from no 
great distance. They looked round on both sides — they looked upward; 
and there, in the heights above, on the sloping verge of the mountain, 
the heavy covering of snow was lifted up, and it heaved as a sheet of 
linen stretched out heaves when the wind creei)s under it. The lofty mass 
cracked as if it had been a marble slab — it broke, and, resolving itself 
into a foaming cataract, came rushing down with a rumbling noise like 
that of distant thunder. It was an avalanche that had fallen, not indeed 
over Rudy and his uncle, but near them - -all too near I 

“Hold fast, Rudy — hold fast with all your might! ” cried his uncle. 

And Rudy threw his arms ar jund the trunk of a tree that was close 
by, while his uncle climbed above him and held fast to the branches 
of the tree. The avalanche rolled past at a little distance from them, but 
the gust of wind that swept like the tail of a hurricane after it, rattled 
around the trees and bushes, snapped them asunder as if they had been 
but dry rushes, ::nd cast them down in all directions. Rudy was dashed 
to the ground, for the trunk of the tree to which he had clung was thus 
overthrown ; the upper part was flung to a great distance. There, amidst 
the shattered branches, lay his poor uncle with his skull fractured I His 
hand was still warm, but it would have been impossible to recognize his 
face. Rudy stood pale and trembling; it was the first shock in his young 
life — the first moment he had ever felt terror. 

Late in the evening he reached his home with the fatal tidings — ^his 
home which was now to be the abode of sorrow. The bereaved wife stood 
like a statue — ^shc did not utter a word — ^she did not shed a ear; and 
it was not until the corpse was brought in that her grief found its natural 
vent. The poor cretin stole away to his bed, and nothing yras seen of 
him during the whole of the next day; toward evening be came to Rudy 
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you write a letter for me?” he asked. ^^Saperli cannot write — 
Saperli can only go down to the post office with the letter.” 
letter for you?” exclaimed Rudy; “and to whom?” 

“To our Lord Christ! ” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

And the half-idiot, as the cretin was called, looked with a most touch- 
ing expression at Rudy, clasped his hands, and said solemnly and rever- 
entially — 

“Jesus Christ! Saperli would send Him a letter to pray of Him that 
Saperli may lie dead, and not the good master of the house here.” 

And Rudy took his hand and wrung it. “That letter would not reach 
up yonder — that letter would not restore to us him we have lost.” 

But Rudy found it very difficult to convince Saperli of the impossibil- 
ity of his wishes. 

“Now you must be the support of the house,” said his aunt to him; 
and Rudy became such. 


BABETTE 

Who is the best marksman in the Canton Valais? The chamois well 
knew. “Save yourselves from Rudy!” they might have said. And “who 
is the handsomest marksman?” “O! it is Rudy!” said the girls. But 
they did not add, “Save yourselves from Rudy”; neither did the sober 
mothers say so, for he bowed as politely to them as to the young girls. 
He was so brave and so joyous, his cheeks so brown, his teeth so white, 
his dark eyes so sparkling. A handsome young man he was, and only 
twenty years of age. The most ice-chill water never seemed too cold 
‘for him when he was swimming — in fact he was like a fish in the 
water; he could climb better than any one else; he could also cling 
fast, like a snail, to the wall of rock. There were good muscles and sinews 
in him; this was quite evident whenever he made a spring. He had 
learned first from the cat how to spring, and from the chamois after- 
ward. Rudy had the reputation of being the best guide on the mountain, 
and he could have made a great deal of money by this occupation. His 
uncle had also taught him the cooper’s trade, but he had no inclination 
for that. He cared for nothing but chamois hunting; in this he delighted, 
and it also brought in money. Rudy would be an excellent match, it 
was said, if he only did not look too high. He was such a good dancer 
that the girls who were his partners often dreamt of him, and more than 
one let her thoughts dwell on him even after she awoke. 

“He kissed me in the dance! ” said Annette, the schoolmaster’s daugh- 
ter, to her dearest Jriend; but she should not have said this even to her 
dearest friend. Such secrets are seldom kept: like sand in a bag that has 
holes, they ooze out. Therefore, however well behaved Rudy might be. 
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it was soon spread about that he kissed in the dance: yet he had 

never kissed her whom he would have liked to kiss. 

“Take care of him!” said an old hunter; “he has kissed Annette. He 
has begun with A, and he will kiss through the whole alphabet.” 

A kiss in Ae dance was all that the gossips could find to bring against 
Rudy; but he certainly had kissed Annette, and yet she was not the 
flower of his heart. 

Below at Bex, amidst the great walnut trees, close to a small rushing 
mountain stream, lived the rich miller. His dwelling house was a large 
building of three stories high, with small turrets; its roof was com- 
posed of shavings of wood covered with tinned iron plates, which shone 
in sunshine and moonshine; on the highest turret was a vane, a glittering 
aftow passed through an apple, in allusion to Tell’s celebrated arrow 
shot. The mill was a conspicuous object, and permitted itself to be 
sketched or written about; but the miller’s daughter did not permit 
herself to be described in writing or to be sketched — ^so at least Rudy 
would have said. And yet her image was engraved on his heart; both 
her eyes blazed in on it, so that it was quite in flames. The fire had, like 
other fires, come on suddenly ; and the strangest part of it was, that the 
miller’s daughter, the charming Babette, was quite ignorant of it, for 
she and Rudy had never so much as spoken two words to each other. 

The miller was rich, and, on account of his wealth, Babette was rather 
high to aspire to “But nothing is so high,” said Rudy to himself, “that 
one may not aspire to it. One must climb perseveringly, and if one has 
confidence one does not fall.” He had received this teaching in his early 
home. 

It so happened that Rudy had some business to transact at Bex. It 
was a long journey to that place, for there was then no railroad. From 
the glaciers of the Rhone, immediately at the foot of the Simplon, among 
many and often shifting mountain peaks, stretches the broad valley of 
the Canton Valais, with its mighty river, the Rhone, whose waters are 
often so swollen as to overflow its banks, inundating fields and roads, 
and destroying all. Between the towns of Sion and St. Maurice the valley 
takes a turn, bending like an elbow, and below St. Maurice becomes so 
narrow that there is only space tor the bed of the river and the confined 
carriage road. An old tower, like the guardian of the Canton Valais, 
which ends here, stands on the side of the mountain, and commands a 
view over the stone briage to the custom house on the other side, where 
the Canton Vaud commences; and nearest of the not very distant towns 
lies Bex. In this part, at every step forward, are displayed mcreased 
fruitfulness and abundance; one enters, as it were, a grove 01 chestnut 
and walnut trees. Here and there ^ep forth cypresses and pomegran- 
ates. It is almost as warm there as in Italy. 

Rudy reached Bex, got through his business, and looked about him; 
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but not a soid (putting Babette out of the question) bdonging to the 
mill did he see. This was not what he wanted. 

Evening came on; the air was filled with the perfume of the wild 
thyme and the blossoming lime trees; there lay what seemed a shining 
sky-blue veil over the wooded green hills; a stillness reigned around — 
not the stillness of sleep, not the stillness of death — ^no, it was as if all 
nature was holding its breath, in order that its image might be photo- 
graphed upon the blue surface of the heavens above. Here and there 
amidst the trees« stood poles, or posts, which conveyed the wires of the 
telegraph along the silent valley; close against one of these leaned an 
object, so motionless that one might have thought it was the decayed 
trunk of a tree, but it was Rudy, who was standing there as still as was 
all around him at that moment. He was not sleeping, neither was he 
dead; but, as through the wires of the telegraph there are often trans- 
mitted the great events of the world, and matters of the utmost impor- 
tance to individuals, without the wires, by the slighest tremor or the 
faintest tone, betraying them, so there passed through Rudy’s mind 
anxious overwhelming thoughts, fraught with the happiness of his future 
life, and constituting, from this time forth, his one unchanging aim. His 
eyes were fixed on one point before him, and that was a light in the par- 
lor of the miller’s house, where Babette resided. Rudy sto^ so still that 
one might have thought he was on the watch to fire at a chamois; but he 
was himself at that moment like a chamois, which one minute could 
stand as if it were chiseled out of the rock, and suddenly, if a stone but 
rolled past, would make a spring and leave the hunter in the lurch. And 
thus did Rudy, for a thought rolled through his mind. 

“Never despair!” said he; “a visit to the mill, say good evening to 
^ll)e miller, and gdod day to Babette. One does not fall unless one fears 
to do so. If I am to be Babette’s husband, she must see me some day 
or other.” 

And Rudy laughed, and made up his mind to go to the miller’s; he 
knew what he wanted, and that was to marry Babette. 

The stream, with its yellowish-white water, was dashing on; the wil- 
lows and lime trees hung over it. Rudy, as it stands in the old nursery 
rhyme — 

Foffnd to the mUler*s house hts way; 

But there was nobody at home, 

Except a pussy cat at play! 

The cat, which was standing on the steps, put up its back and mewed; 
but Rudy was no way inclined to listen to it. He knocked at the door; 
no one seemed to hear him, no one answered. The cat mewed again. 
Had Rudy been still a little boy, he might have understood the cat’s 
language, and heard that it said “No one is at home.” But now he had 
to go to.the mill to make the necessary inquiries, and there he was told 
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ttat the master had gone on a long journey to the town of Interlaken — 
^ Inter Lacus, amidst the lakes,” as the schoolmaster, Annette’s father, 
m his great learning had explained the name. 

Ah I so far away, then, were the miller and Babette? There was a great 
footing match to be held at Interlaken ; it was to begin the next morn- 
ing, and to last for eight days. The Swiss from all the German cantons 
were to assemble there. 

Poor Rudyl it was not a fortunate time for him to have come to Bex. 
He had only to return again; and he did so, taking the road over St. 
Maurice and Sion to his own valley,, his own hills. But he was not d»* 
heartened. When the sun rose next morning, he was in high spirits, but 
indeed they had never been depressed. 

^‘Babette is at Interlaken, a journey of many days from this,” he said 
to himself. “It is a long way off if one goes by the circuitous 
highroad, but not so far if one cuts across the mountains, and that way 
just suits a chamois hunter. I have gone that way before; over yonder 
lies my early home, where, as a little boy, I lived with my grandfather. 
And there are shooting matches at Interlaken; I shall take my place 
as the first there, and there also shall I be with Babette, when I become 
acquainted with her.” 

Carrying his light knapsack, with his Sunday finery in it, with his 
musket and game bag, Rudy went up the mountain, the shortest way, 
yet still tolerably long; but the shooting matches were only to commence 
that day, and were to continue for a week. During all that time, he had 
been assured, the miller and Babette would stay with their relatives at 
Interlaken. So over the Gemmi trudged Rudy; he proposed descending 
near Grindelwald. 

In high health and spirits he set off, enjoying the fresh, pure, and 
invigorating mountain air. The valleys sank deeper, the horizon became 
more extensive; here a snow-crested summit, there another, and speed- 
ily the whole of the bright shining Alpine range, became visible. Rudy 
knew well every ice-clad peak. He kept his course opposite to Schreck- 
horn, which raised its white powdered stone finger high toward the 
blue vault above. 

At length he had crossed the loftier mountain ridge. The pasture lands 
sloped down toward the valley that was his former home. The air was 
pleasant, his thoughts were pleasant; hill and dale were blooming with 
flowers and verdure, and his heart was full of the glowing dreams of 
youth; he felt as if old age, as if death, were never to approach him; 
life, power, enjo3nnent were before him. Free as a bird, light . s a bird 
was Rudy; and the swallows flew past him, and sang as in the days of 
his childhood, “We and you, and you and wel” All was motion and 
fdeasure. 

Beneath lay the green velvet meadows, dotted with brown wooden 
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houses; the river Liitschine rushed foaming along. He saw the glacier 
with its borders like green glass edging the dirty snow, and he saw the 
deep chasms, while the sound of Ae church bells came upon his ear, 
as if they were ringing a welcome to his old home. His heart beat rapidly, 
and his mind became so full of old recollections that for a moment he 
almost forgot Babette. 

He was again traversing the same road where, as a little boy, he had 
stood along with other children to sell their carved wooden toy houses. 
Yonder, above ihe pine trees, still stood his grandfather’s house, but 
strangers dwelt there now. The children came running after him, as 
formerly; they wished to sell their little wares. One of them offered him 
an Alpine rose; Rudy took it as a good omen, and thought of Babette. 
He had soon crossed the bridge where the two Liitschines unite, and 
reached the smiling country where the walnut and other embowering 
trees afford grateful shade. He soon perceived waving flags, and beheld 
the white cross on the red ground — ^the standard of the Swiss as of the 
Danes — and before him lay Interlaken. 

Rudy thought it was certainly a splendid town — a Swiss town in its 
holiday dress. It was not, like other market towns, a heap of heavy stone 
houses, stiff, foreign looking, and aiming at grandeur; no! it looked as if 
the wooden houses from the hills above had taken a start into the green 
valley beneath, with its clear stream whose waters rushed swiftly as an 
arrow, and had ranged themselves into rows — somewhat uneven, it is 
true — to form the street. And that prettiest of all, the street which had 
been built since Rudy, as a little boy, had last been there — t/iat seemed 
to be composed of all the nicest wooden houses his grandfather had cut 
out, and with which the cupboard at home had been filled. These seemed 
'to- have transplanted themselves there, and to have grown in size, as the 
old chestnut trees had done. 

Every house almost was a hotel, as it was called, with carved wooden 
work round the windows and balconies, with smart-looking roofs, and 
before each house a flower garden, between it and the wide macad- 
amized highroad. Near these houses, but only on one side of the road, 
stood some other houses: had they formed a double row, they would 
have concealed the fresh green meadow, where wandered the cows with 
bells that rang as anoiong the high Alpine pastures. The valley was en- 
circled by lofty hills, which, about the center, seemed to retire a little 
to one side, so as to render visible that glittering snow-white Jungfrau, 
the most beautiful in form of all the mountains of Switzerland. 

What a number of gayly dressed gentlemen and ladies from foreign 
lands — ^what crowds of Swiss from the adjacent cantons! The candidates 
for the prizes carried the numbers of their shots :n a garland round their 
hats. There was music of all kinds — ^singing, hand-organs, and wind 
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instrumentSi shouting and racket. The houses and bridges were adorned 
with verses and emblems. Flags and banners waved; the firing of gun 
after jpm w^ heard, and that was the best music to Rudy’s ears. Amidst 
all this excitement he almost forgot Babette, for whose only he 
had gone there. 

Crowds were thronging to the target shooting. Rudy was soon among 
them, and he was always the luckiest — the best shot — ^for he always 
struck the bull’s-eye. 

“Who is that young stranger — that capital marksman?” was asked 
around. “He speaks the French language as they speak it in the Canton 
Valais; he also expresses himself fluently in our German,” said several 
people. 

''‘When a child he lived here in the valley, near Grindelwald,” replied 
some one. 

The youth was full of life; his eyes sparkled, his aim was steady, his 
arm sure, and therefore his shots always told. Good fortune bestows 
courage, and Rudy had always courage. He had soon a whole circle 
of friends round him. Every one noticed him; in short, he became 
the obseived of all observers. Babette had almost vanished from his 
thoughts. Just then a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a 
rough voice accosted him in the French language with — 

“You are from the Canton Valais?” 

Rudy turned round, and beheld a red jolly countenance and a stout 
person. It was the rich miller from Bex; his broad bulk hid the slender 
lovely Babette, who, however, soon came forward with her dark, bright 
eyes. The rich miller was very proud that it was a huntsman from his 
own canton that had been declared the best shot, and was so much dis- 
tinguished and so much praised. Rudy was truly the child of good 
fortune ; “what he had traveled so far to look for, but had since his arrival 
nearly forgotten, now sought him. 

When at a distance from home one meets persons from thence, 
acquaintance is speedily made, and people speak as if they knew each 
other. Rudy held the first place at iLe shooting matches, as the miller 
held the first place at Bex, on account of his money and his mill. So the 
two men shook hands, although they had never met before; Babette, 
too, held out her hand frankly to Rudy, and he pressed it warmly, and 
gazed with such admiration at her that she became scarlet. 

The miller talked of the long journey they had made, and the numer- 
ous large towns they had seen, and how they had traveled both by 
steam and by post. 

“I came the shorter way,” said Rudy; “I went over the mountains. 
There is no road so high that one cannot venture to take it.’ 
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"Aye, at the ride of bieakkig one^s neck!” rq>llcd the miller; "nid 
you look just like one who will some day or other break his neck — you 
are so daring I” 

"One does not fril unless one has the fear of doing so," said Rudy. 

And the miller’s relations at Interlaken, with whom he and Babette 
were staying, invited Rudy to visit them, since he came from the same 
canton as did their kindred. It was a pleasant invitation for Rudy. Luck 
was with him, as it always is with those who depend upon themselves, 
and remember that “our Lord bestows nuts upon us, but He does not 
crack them for usi ’’ 

And Rudy sat, almost like one of the family, amongst the tnfller’s 
relations, and a toast was drunk in honor of the best shot, to which 
Rudy returned thanks, after clinking glasses with Babette. 

In the evening the whole party took a walk on the pretty avenue 
past the gay looking hotels under the walnut trees; and ^ere was such 
a crowd, and so much pushing, that Rudy had to offer his arm to Bab* 
ette. He told her how happy he was to have met people from the Canton 
Vaud, for Vaud and Valais were close neighbors. He spoke so cordially 
that Babette coidd not resist slightly squeezing his hand. They seemed 
almost like old acquaintances, and she was very lively — ^that pretty little 
girl. Rudy was much amused at her remarks on what was absurd and 
overfine in the dress of the foreign ladies, and the affectation of some of 
them; but she did not wish to ridicule them, for there might be some 
excellent people among them — yes, nice amiable people, Babette was 
sure of that, for she had a godmother who was a very superior English 
lady. Eighteen years before, when Babette was christened, that lady 
was at Bex; she had given Babette the valuable brooch she wore. Her 
‘gf^mother had written to her twice, and this year they were to have 
met her at Interlaken, whither she was coming with her ^ughters; they 
were old maids, going on for thirty, said Babette — she herself was only 
eighteen. 

The tongue in her pretty little mouth was not still for a moment, and 
an that she said appeared to Rudy as matters of the greatest importance. 
And he told her wtet he had to tell — ^told her how he had been to Bex, 
how wdl he knew the mill, and how often he had seen her, though, of 
course, she had never remarked him. He said he had been more dis- 
tressed than he could tell, when he found that she and her father were 
away, far away; but still not too far to prevent one from scrambling 
over the waU tint made the road so long. 

He said aU this, and he said a great deal mote; he told her how much 
she occupied his Oughts, and that it was on her account, and not for 
die aefce cff the sho 9 ting matches, that he had come to Interlaken. 

Babette became very Bilmit>-4t was alnwat too mudi, all diat he 
confided to her. 
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As they wa&ed on, the sun sank behind the lofty heights, and the 
Jungfrau stood in strong relief, clothed in a splendor and brilliancy 
reflated by the green woods of the surrounding hills. Every one stood 
still and gazed at it; Rudy and Babette also stood and looked at the 
magnificent scene. 

“Nothing can be more beautiful than this!” said Babette. 

“Nothing! ” said Ruby, with his eyes fixed upon Babette. 

“Tomorrow I must go,” he added a little after. 

Come and visit us at Bex,” whispered Babette; “my father will be 
so glad to see you.” 


♦j. ON THE WAY HOME 

01 how much had not Rudy to carry next day when he started on his 
journey homewards over the mountains! He had actually to carry two 
handsome guns, three silver goblets, and a silver coffeepot — the latter 
would be of use when he set up a house. But these valuables were not 
the weightiest load he had to bear ; a still weightier load he had to carry 
— or did it cai ry him? — over the high, high hills. 

The road was rough; the weather was dismal, gloomy, and rainy; the 
clouds hung like a mourning veil over the summits of the mountains, 
and shrouded their shining peaks. From the woods had resounded the 
last stroke of the ax, and down the side of the hill rolled the trunks 
of the trees; they looked like sticks from the vast heights above, but 
nearer they were seen to be like the thick masts of ships. The river 
murmured with its monotonous sound, the wind whistled, the clouds 
began to sail hurriedly along. 

Close by Rudy suddenly appeared a young girl; he had not observed 
her until she was quite near him. She also was going to cross the moun- 
tain. Her eyes had an extraordinary power; they seemed to have a spell 
in them — they were so clear, so deep, so unfathomable. 

“Have you a lover? ’’ asked Rudy. All his thoughts were filled with 
love. 

“I have none,” she replied with a laugh, but it seemed as if she did 
not speak the truth. “Let us not go the long way round. We must keep 
to the left; it is shorter.” 

“Yes — to fall into some crevasse,” said Rudy. “You should know the 
paths better if you take ul^on yourself to be a guide.” 

“I know the way well,” she rejoined, “and I have my wits about me. 
Your thoughts arc down yonder in the valley. Up here one shou’i think 
of the Ice Maiden. Mankind say that she is not friendly to their race.” 

“I am not in the least afraid of her,” said Rudy. “She could not keep 
me when I was a child; she shall not catch me now I am a grown-up 
man.” 
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It became very dark, the rain fell, and it began to snow heavily; it 
dazzled the eyes, and blinded them. 

“Give me your hand, and I will help you to mount upward,” said the 
girl, as she touched him with her ice-cold fingers. 

“For help me!” cried Rudy. “I do not yet require a woman’s help 
in climbing”; and he walked on more briskly away from her. The 
snowstorm thickened like a curtain around him, the wind moaned, 
and behind him he heard the girl laughing and singing. It sounded so 
strangely. It was surely Glamourie, she surely, one of the attendants 
of the Ice Maiden; Rudy had heard of such things when, as a little 
boy, he had spent a night on the mountains, on his journey over the 
hills. 

The snow fell more thickly, the clouds lay below him. He looked 
back; there was no one to be seen, but he heard laughter and jeering, 
and it did not seem to come from a human being. 

When at length Rudy had reached the highest part of the mountain, 
where the path led down to the valley of the Rhone, he perceived on 
the pale blue of the horizon, in the direction of Chamouni, two glittering 
stars. They shone so brightly; and he thought of Babette, of himself, 
and of his happiness, and became warm with these thoughts. 

THE VISIT TO THE MILL 

“You have really brought costly things home,” said his old foster 
mother, and her strange, eagle eyes sparkled, while she worked her thin, 
wrinkled neck even more quickly than usual. “You carry good luck 
with you, Rudy. I must kiss you, my dear boy.” 

^ Rudy allowed' himself to be kissed, but it was evident by his coun- 
tenance that he did not relish this domestic greeting. 

“How handsome you are, Rudy!” exclaimed the old woman. 

“O! don’t flatter me,” replied Rudy, laughing; but he was pleased 
at the compliment nevertheless. 

“I repeat it,” said the old woman, “and good fortune smiles on you.” 

“Yes, I believe you are right there,” he said, while his thoughts 
strayed to Babette. 

Never before had he longed so much for the deep valley. 

“They must have come back,” he said to himself; “it is now more 
than two days over the time they fixed for their return. I must go to 
Bex.” 

And to Bex he went. The miller and his daughter were at home; he 
was well received, and many greetings were given to him from the fam- 
ily at Interlaken.. Babette did not speak much; she had become very 
sflent. But her eyes spoke, and that was quite enough for Rudy. The 
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miller, who generally had enough to say, and was accustomed to joke 
and have all his jokes laughed at, for he was the rich miller, seemed to 
prefer listening to Rudy’s stirring adventures, and hearing him tell of 
all the difTiculties and dangers that the chamois hunter had to encounter 
on the mountain heights — how he had to crawl along the unsafe snowy 
cornice work on the edges of the hills, which was attached to the rocks 
by the force of the wind and weather, and tread the frail bridges the 
snowstorm had cast over many a deep abyss. 

Rudy spoke with much spirit, and his eyes sparkled while he de- 
scribed the life of a hunter, the cunning of the chamois and the won- 
derful springs they took, the mighty jbhn, and the rolling avalanche. He 
observed that, at every new description, he won more and more upon 
tfie miller, and that the latter was particularly interested in his account 
of the lammergeier and the bold royal eagle. 

Not far from Bex, in the (Canton Valais, there was an eagle’s nest, 
built most ingeniously under a projecting platform of rock, on the mar- 
gin of the hill ; there was a young one in it, which no one could take. 
An Englishman had, a few days before, offered Rudy a large handful 
of gold if lie ivould bring him the young eagle alive. 

“But there are limits even to the most reckless daring,” said Rudy. 
“The young eagle up there is not to be got at: it would be madness 
to make the attempt.” 

And the wine iircuiated fast, and the conversation flowed on fast, and 
Rudy thought the evening was much too short, although it was past 
midnight when he left the miller s house after this his first visit. 

The lights shone for a short time through the windows, and were 
reflected on the green branches of the trees, w’hile through the skylight 
on the roof, which w'as open, crept out lue parlor Cat, and met in the 
W’ater conduit on the roof the kitchen Cat. 

“Don't you see that there is something new going on here?” said the 
parlor Cat. “There is secret love-making in the house. The father knowrs 
nothing of it yet. Rudy and Habette have been all the evening treading 
on each other's toes under the talile: they trod on me twice, but I did 
not mew;, for that would have an.u.sed suspiciim. ' 

“Well I would have done it," said the kitchen Cat. 

“What might suit the kitchen would not do in the parlor,” replied 
the parlor Cat. “1 shoui 1 like very much to know what the miller will 
say when he hears of this engagement." 

Yes, indeed — what w-ould the miller say? 1 hat Rudy also was anxious 
to know. He could not bring himself to wait long. Therefore, before 
niany days had passed, when the omnibus rolled over the bridge betwreen 
the Cantons Valais and Vaud, Rudy sat in it, with plenty of confidence 
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as usual, and pleasant thoughts of the favorable answer he expected that 
evening. 

And when the evening had come, and the omnibus was returning, 
Rudy also sat in it, going homewards. But, at the miller’s, the parlor 
Cat jumped out again. 

^‘Look here, you from the kitchen — the miller knows everything now. 
There was a strange end to the affair. Rudy came here toward the after- 
noon, and he and Babette had a great deal to whisper about; they stood 
on the path a little below the miller’s room. I lay at their feet, but they 
had neither eyes nor thoughts for me. 

T will go straight to your father,’ said Rudy; ^my proposal is hon- 
est and honorable.’ 

“ ^Shall I go with you,’ said Babette, ‘that I may give you courage?’ 

“ ‘I have plenty of courage,’ replied Rudy, ‘but if you are with me, 
he must put some control upon himself, whether he likes the matter or 
not.* 

'"So they went in. Rudy trod heavily on my tail — ^he is very clumsy. 
1 mewed, but neither he nor Babette had ears for me. They opened the 
door, and entered together, and I with them, but I sprang up to the back 
of a chair. I could scarcely hear what Rudy said, but I heard how the 
master blazed forth: it was a regular turning him out of his doors up 
to the mountains and the chamois. Rudy might look after these, but 
not after our little Babette.” 

"But what did they say?” asked the kitchen Cat. 

"Sayl they said all that is generally said under such circumstances 
when people go a-wooing. ‘I love her, and she loves me; and when 
there is milk in the can for one, there is milk in the can for two.’ 

‘ "‘But she is far above you,’ said the miller; ‘she has lots of gold, 
and you have none. Don’t you see that you cannot aspire to her?’ 

“ ‘There is nothing or no one so high that one may not reach if one is 
only determined to do so,’ said Rudy, getting angry. 

" ‘But you said not long since that you could not reach the young 
eagle in its nest. Babette is a still higher and more difficult prize for 
you to take.’ 

" ‘I will take them both,’ replied Rudy. 

" ‘Very well I I will give her to you when you bring me the young 
eaglet alive,’ said the miller, and he laughed until the tears stood in 
his eyes. ‘But now, thank you for your visit, Rudy! If you come again 
tomorrow, you will find no one at home. Farewell, Rudy!’ 

"And Babette also said farewell, in as timid and pitiable a voice as 
that of a little kitten which cannot see its mother.” 

" ‘A promise is a promise, and a man is a man!’ said Rudy. ‘Do 
not weep, Babette;*! shall bring the young eagle.’ 
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“‘You will break your neck, I hope!* exclaimed the miller; ‘then 
we shall be free of this bad job.* I call that sending him off with a flea 
in his ear! Now Rudy is gene, and Babctte sits and cries, but the miller 
sings German songs which he learned in his journey. I shall not distress 
myself about the matter; it would do no good.’* 

“But it is all very curious,” said the kitchen Cat. 


THE eagle’s nest 

From the mountain path came the sound of a person whistling in a 
strain so lively that it betokened good humor and undaunted courage. 
The whistler was Rudy ; he was going to his friend Vesinand. 

“You must help me! We shall take Ragli with us. I must carry off the 
young eagle up yonder under the shelving rock! ” 

“Had you not better try first to take down the moon? That would be 
about as hopeful an undertaking,” said Vesinand. “You are in great 

spirits, I see.” . 

“Yes, for I am thinking of my wedding. But now, to speak seriously, 

you shall ki.uW how matters stand with me.” . u ^ 

And \ esinand and Ragli were soon made acquainted with what Rudy 

wished. , , 

“You are a daring fellow,” they said, “but you won t succeed— you 

wdll break your lied . * 

“One does not fall if one has no fear! ” said Rudy. 

About midnight they set out with alpenstocks, ladders, and ropes. 
The road lay through copsewood and brushwood, over rolling stone^ 
upward, always upward, upward in the dark and gloomy night. The 
waters roared below, the waters murmured above, humid clouds swept 
heavily along. The hunters reached at length the precipitous ndge o_ 
rock. It became even darker here, for the walk of rock almoj 
light penetrated only a little way down from the open space above. Close 
by, under them, was a deep abyss, wuh its hoarse-sounding, rag g 

Thev sat all three quite still. They had to await the dawn of ^y. 
when ihe parent eagle should l.y out; then 

* .' \ r u;..u fiio pitde's nest was concealed. The three 

a projecting rock of which the eagies ni-su « 

« th. moment it 4™ Inm. it, 
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A shot was fired; for an instant the outspread wings fluttered, and then 
the bird began to sink slowly, and it seemed as if with its size and the 
stretch of its wings it would fill the whole chasm, and in its fall drag 
the hunters down with it. The eagle disappeared in the abyss below; 
the cracking of the trees and bushes was heard, which were snapped 
and crushed in the fall of the stupendous bird. 

And now commenced the business that had brought the hunters there. 
Three of the longest ladders were tied securely together. They were 
intended to reach the outermost and last stepping place on the margin 
of the abyss; but they did not reach so high up, and smooth as a well- 
built wall was the perpendicular rocky ascent a good way higher up, 
where the nest was hidden under the shelter of the uppermost project- 
ing portion of rock. After some consultation the young men came to the 
conclusion, that there was nothing better to be done than to hoist far 
up two more ladders tied together, and then to attach these to the three 
which had already been raised. With immense difficulty they pushed 
the two ladders up, and the ropes were made fast; the ladders shot out 
from over the rock, and hung there swaying in the air above the un- 
fathomable depth beneath. Rudy had placed himself already on the 
lowest step. It was an ice-cold morning; the mist was rising heavily 
from the dark chasm below. Rudy sat as a fly sits upon some swinging 
«traw which a bird, building its nest, might have dropped on the edge 
of the lofty eyrie it had chosen for its site; but the insect could fly if 
the straw gave way — Rudy could but break his neck. The wind was 
howling around him, and away in the abyss below roared the gushing 
Water from the melting glacier — the Ice Maiden’s palace. 

His ascent set the ladder into a tremulous motion, as the spider does 
which hcdds fast 'to its long waving slender thread. When Rudy had 
gained the top of the fourth ladder, he felt more confidence in them: 
he knew that they had been bound together by sure and skillful hands, 
though they dangled as if they had had but slight fastenings. 

But there was even more dangerous work before Rudy than mounting 
a line of ladders that now swayed like a frame of rushes in the air, and 
now knocked against the perpendicular rock: he had to climb as a cat 
climbs. But Rudy could do that, thanks to the cat who had taught him. 
He did not perceive the presence of Vertigo, who trod the air behind 
him, and stretched forth her polypus arms after him. He gained, at 
length, the last step of the highest ladder, and then he observed that he 
had not got high enough even to see into the nest. It was only by using 
his hands that he could raise himself up to it; he tried if the lowest part 
of the thick interlaced underwood, which formed the base of the nest, 
was sufficiently strong; and when he had assured himself that the 
stunted trees were firm, he swung himself up by them from the ladder, 
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until his head and breast had reached the level of the nest. But then 
poured forth on him a stifling stench of carrion; for putrefied lambs, 
chamois, and birds lay there crowded together. 

Swimming-in-the-Head, a .sister to Vertigo, though it could not over- 
power him, puffed the disgusting almost poisonous odor into his fMe, 
that he might become faint; and down below, in the black yawning 
ravine, upon the dank dashing waters, sat the Ice Maiden heralf, with 
her long pale-green hair, and gazed upward with her death-giving eyes, 
while she exclaimed — 

“Now I will seize you 1” 

In a corner of the eagle’s nest, Rudy beheld the eaglet sitting a 
large and powerful creature, even though it could not yet fly. Rudy 
Ilixed his eyes on it, held on marvelously with one hand, and with the 
other hand cast a noose around the young eagle; it was captured ahw, 
its legs were in the tightened cord, and Rudy flung the sling with the 
bird over his shoulder, sf) that the creature hung a good way down 
beneath him, as, with the help of a rope, he held on, until his foot 

touched at last the highest step of the ladder. . v 

“Hold fas' 1 don’t fear to fall, and you will not do sol Such was n» 
early lesson, and Rudy acted on it: he held fast, crept down, and did 

”^Then aro.se a .shout of joy and congratulation. Rudy stood safely on 
the rocky ground, laden with his prize, the young eagle. 


WHAT MtJKK TIIK PAKLOK CAT HAD TO ThLL 

“Here is what vou demanded!" said Rudy, as he entered the miller’s 
house at Bex, and placed on the floor t large basket. When he took its 
cover off there glared forth two yellow eyes surrounded with a dark tii.g 
—eves so lladiing. so wild, that they looked as though they would 
burn or blast everything they saw; the short hard beak opened to 

exclaimed the miller. Babette screamed, and 
sprang to one side, but could not take her eyes off from Rudy and 

not to be frightened! '’ said the miller, addressing Rudy. 

“AnS you wii keep Ur word.’’ said Rudy; “every one has his 

object.” I ,,t HroiU voiir neck?” asked the miller. 

you get her!” said the miller, laughing, and Babette 
thought that was a good sign. 
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^‘Let US take the young eagle out of the basket; it is frightful to see 
how its eyes glare. How did you manage to capture it?’^ 

Rudy had to describe his feat, and, as he spoke, the miller’s eyes 
opened wider and wider. 

^'With your confidence and your good fortune, you might maintain 
three wives,” said the miller. 

“O, thank you!” cried Rudy. 

“But you won’t get Babette just yet,” said the miller, slapping the 
young Alpine huAter with good humor on his shoulder. 

“Do you know there is something going on again here!” said the 
parlor Cat to the kitchen Cat. “Rudy has brought us the young eagle, 
and takes Babette as his reward. They have kissed each other in the 
father’s presence! That was as good as a betrothal. The old man did not 
storm at all; he kept in his claws, took an afternoon nap, and left the 
two to sit and chatter to each other. They have so much to say that they 
will not be tired talking till Christmas.” 

And they were not tired talking till Christmas. The wind whirled in 
eddies through the groves, and shook down the yellow leaves; the snow- 
drifts appeared in the valleys as well as on the lofty hills; the Ice 
Maiden sat in her proud palace, which she occupied during the winter 
time; the upright walls of rock were covered with sleet; enormous 
masses of ice tapestry were to be seen where, in summer, the mountain 
streams came pouring down; fantastic garlands of crystal ice hung over 
the snow-powdered pine trees. The Ice Maiden rode on the howling 
wind, over the deepest dales. The carpet of snow v/as laid down as far 
as Bex; she could go there, and see Rudy in the house where he now 
passed so much of his time with Babette. The wedding was to take 
place in summer, and they heard enough of it — their friends talked so 
much about it. 

There came sunshine; the most beautiful Alpine roses bloomed. The 
lovely laughing Babette was as charming as the early spring — the spring 
which makes all the birds sing of summer lime, when was to be the 
wedding day. 

“How these two do sit and hang over each other!” exclaimed the 
parlor Cat. “I am sick of all this stuff.’' 

THE ICE maiden’s SCORN OF MANKIND 

Spring had unfolded her fresh green garlands of walnut and chestnut 
trees which were bursting into bloom, particularly in the country that 
extends from the bridge at St. Maurice to the Lake of Geneva and the 
banks of the Rhone, which, with wild speed, rushes from its source 
under the green glaciers — the Ice Palace where the Ice Maiden dwells 
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—whence, on the keen wind, she permits herself to be borne up to the 
highest fields of snow, and, in the warm sunshine, reclines on their 
drifting masses. Here she sat, and gazed fixedly down into the deep 
valley beneath, where human beings, like ants on a sunlit stone, were 
to be seen busily moving about. 

‘‘Beings of mental power, as the children of the sun call you,” cried 
the Ice Maiden, “ye are but vermin! Let a snowball but roll dowr, 
and you and your houses and your villages are crushed and over- 
whelmed.” And she raised her proud head higher, and looked with 
death-threatening eyes around her. and below her. But from the valley 
arose a strange sound: it was the blasting of rocks — the work of men 
^ — ^fhe forming of roads and tunnels before the railway was laid down. 

^*They are working underground like moles; they are digging passages 
in the rock, and therefore are heard these sounds like the reports of 
guns. I shall remove my palaces, for the noise is greater than the roar 
of thunder itself.” 

There ascended from the valley a thick smoke, which seemed 
agitated like a fluttering veil: it came curling up from the locomotive, 
which upo.i the newly opened railway drew the train, that, carriage 
linked to carriage •, looked like a winding serpent. With an arrow’s speed 
it shot past, 

“They pretend to be the masters dowm yonder, these powers of 
mind!” e.xciaimed ihe Ice Maiden: “but the mighty powers of nature 
are .still the rulers." 

And she laughed, she .sang: her voice resounded through the valley. 

“An avalanche is falling I " cii?d the people dowm there. 

Then tlie children of the .sun .sang in louder strains about the power 
of thought in mankind. It commands a^l, it brings the wide ocean under 
the yoke, levels mountains, fills up valleys; the power of thought in 
mankind makes them lords over the pow’crs of nature. 

Just at that moment, tliere came, crossing the snowfields where the 
Ice Maiden .sat. a party of travelers: they had bound themselves fast 
to each otlu r, to be as one large body upon the slippery icc, near the 
deep abyss. 

“Vermin!" .she exclaimed. '*\ ou the lords of the pow’ers of nature!’* 
and she turned awa}’ from them, and looked scornfully toward the deep 
valle>', wdierc the railway train w’as ru.shing by. 

“There they go, these thoughts! They are full of might; I see them 
cvervwh.cre. One slanils alone like a king, others stand in a group, and 
yonder half of them are asleep. And when the steam engine -tops still, 
they get out and go their w’ay. The thoughts then go forth into the 
ViTorld.” And she laughed. 

‘‘There goes another avalanche! ’ said the inhabitants of the valley. 

“It will not reach us," cried tw^c? wrho sat together in the train two 
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souls, but one mind,” as has been said. These were Rudy and Babette; 
the miller accompanied them. 

‘Xike baggage,” he said, “I am with them as a sort of necessary ap- 
pendage.” 

“There sit the two,” said the Ice Maiden. “Many a chamois have I 
trushed, millions of Alpine roses have I snapped and broken, not a root 
left — destroyed them all! Thought — ^power of mind, indeed!” 

And she laughed again. 

“There goes another avalanche!” said those down in the valley. 

THE GODMOTHER 

At Montreux, one of the nearest towns, which, with Clarens, Bernex, 
and Crin, encircle the northeast part of the Lake of Geneva, resided 
Babette’s godmother, the distinguished English lady, with her daughters 
and a young relation. They had only lately arrived, yet the miller had 
already paid them a visit, announced Babette’s engagement, and told 
about Rudy and the young eagle, the visit to Interlaken — in short, the 
whole story; and it had highly interested his hearers, and pleased them 
with Rudy, Babette, and even the miller himself. They were invited all 
three to come to Montreux, and they went. Babette ought to see her 
godmother, and her godmother wished to see her. 

At the little town of Villeneuve, about the end of the Lake of 
Geneva, lay the steamboat, that, in a voyage of half an hour, went from 
thence to Bernex, a little w’ay below Montreux. It is a coast which has 
often been celebrated in song by poets. There, under the walnut trees, 
on the banks of the deep bluish-green lake, Byron sat, and wrote his 
melodious verses sCbout the prisoner in the gloomy mountain castle of 
Chillon. There, where Clarens is reflected amidst weeping willows in 
the clear water, wandered Rousseau, dreaming of Eloise. The river 
Rhone glides away under the lofty snow-clad hills of Savoy; here there 
lies not far from its mouth a small island, so small that from the shore 
it looks as if it were but a toy islet. It is a patch of rocky ground, w^hich 
about a century ago, a lady caused to be walled round and covered with 
earth, in which three acacia trees were planted; these now overshadow 
the whole island. Babette had always been charmed with this little 
islet; she thought it the loveliest spot that was to be seen on the w^hole 
voyage. She said she would like so much to land there — she must land 
there — it would be so delightful under these beautiful trees. But the 
steamer passed it by, and did not stop until it had reached Bernex. 

The little party proceeded thence up amidst the white sunlit walls 
that surrounded the vineyards in front of the little town of Montreux, 
where the peasants* houses are shaded by flg trees, and laurels and 
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C3^resses grow in the gardens. Half way up the ascent stood the board- 
ing house where the godmother lived. 

The meeting was very cordial. The godmother was a stout pleasant- 
looking woman, with a round smiling face. When a child she must cer- 
tainly have exhibited quite a Raphael-like cherub’s head ; it was still an 
angel’s head, but older, and with silver- white hair clustering round it. 
The daughters were well dressed, elegant looking, tall and slender. The 
young cousin who was with them, and who was dressed in white almost 
from top to toe, and had red hair and red whiskers large enough to have 
been divided among three gentlemen, began immediately to pay the 
utmost attention to little Babette. 

Splendidly bound books and drawings were lying on the large table; 
'music books were also to be seen in the room. The balcony looked 
out upon the beautiful lake, which was so bright and calm that the 
mountains of Savoy, with their villages, woods, and snowpeaks, were 
clearly reflected in it. 

Rudy, who was generally so lively and so undaunted, found himself 
not at all at his ease. He was obliged to be as much on his guard as if 
he were walking on pease over a slippery floor. How tediously time 
passed! It was like being in a treadmill. And now they were to go out 
to walk! This was quite as tiresome. Two steps forward and one back- 
w'ard Rudy had to take to keep pace with the others. Down to Chillon, 
the gloomy old ca.- Je on the rocky island, they went, to look at instru- 
ments of torture and dungeons, rusty fetters attached to the rocky walls, 
stone i)allcts for those condemned to death, trap doors through which 
the unfortunate creatures were hurled down to fall upon iron spikes 
amidst burning piles. They called it a pleasure to look at all these! A 
dreadful ])lace of execution it was, ek cated by Byron’s verse into the 
world of i)oetry. Rudy viewed it only as a place of execution. He leaned 
against the w ide slone embrasure of the wdndow, and gazed down on the 
deep bluc-grecn of the water, and over to the little solitary island with 
the three acacias: how^ much he wished himself there — free from the 
whole babbling partyd 

But Babette felt quite haiipy. She had been excessively amused, she 
said afterw’ard; the cousin had “found her perfect. ’ 

«0 yes — mere idle talk!" replied Rudy: and this was the first tim^ 
he had ever said anytl hig that did not please her. 

The Englishman had made her a present of a little book as a 
souvenir of Chillon; it was Byrons poem, the “Prisoner Chillon,” 
translated into French, so that Babette was able to read it. 

“The book may be good enough,” said Rudy, “but the nicely combed 
fop who gave it to you is no fa^’orite of mine.’ 
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looks like a meal sack without meal,” cried the miller, laughing 
at his own wit. 

Rudy laughed too, and said it was an excellent remark. 

THE COUSIN 

When Rudy a few days afterward went to pay a visit to the miller, 
he found the young Englishman there. Babette had just placed before 
him a plate of trout, and she had taken much pains to decorate the 
dish. Rudy thought that was unnecessary. What was the Englishman 
doing there? What did he want? Why was he thus served and pampered 
by Babette? Rudy was jealous, and that pleased Babette. It amused her 
to see all the feelings of his heart — ^the strong and the weak. Love was to 
her as yet but a pastime, and she played with Rudy’s whole heart; but 
nevertheless it is certain that he was the center of all her thoughts — the 
dearest, the most valued in this world. Still, the more gloomy he looked, 
the merrier her eyes laughed. She could almost have kissed the fair 
Englishman with the red whiskers, if she could by doing this have 
seen Rudy rush out in a rage; it would have shown her how greatly she 
was beloved by him. 

This was not right, not wise in little Babette; but she was only nine- 
teen years of age. She did not reflect on her unkindness to Rudy; still 
less did she think how her conduct might appear to the young English- 
man, or if it were not lighter and more wanting in propriety than be- 
came the miller’s modest, lately betrothed daughter. 

Where the highway from Bex passes under the snow-clad rocky 
heights, which, in the language of the country, are called Diablerets, 
stoqd the mill, not far from a rapid rushing mountain stream of a 
grayish-white color and looking as if covered with soai)suds. It was 
not that which turned the mill, but a smaller stream, which on the other 
side of the river came tumbling down the rocks, and through a circu- 
lar reservoir surrounded by stones in the road beneath, with its violence 
and speed forced itself up and ran into an inclo.sed basin, a wide dam 
which, above the rushing river, turned the large wheel of the mill. 
When the dam was full of water, it overflowed, and caused the path to 
be so damp and slippery that it w^as difficult to walk on it, and there was 
the chance of a fall into the water, and being carried by it more swiftly 
than pleasantly toward the mill. Such a mishap had nearly befallen 
the young Englishman. Equipped in white like a miller's man, he was 
climbing the path in the evening, guided by the light that shone from 
Babette’s chamber window. He had never learned to climb, and had 
almost gone head foremost into the water, but escaped with wet arms 
and bespattered clothes. Covered with mud and dirty-looking, he ar- 
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rived beneath Babette’s window, clambered up the old linden tree, and 
there began to mimic the owl — ^no other bird could he attempt to imi- 
tate. Babette heard the sounds, and peeped through the thin curtains; 
but when she saw the man in white and felt certain who he was, her 
little heart beat with terror, and also with anger. She quickly extin- 
guished her light, felt if the window were securely fastened, and then 
left him to screech at his leisure. 

How terrible it would be if Rudy were now at the mill! But Rudy 
was not at the mill: no — it was much worse — he was close by outside. 
High words were spoken — angry words — there might be blows, there 
might even be murder! 

Babette hastened to open her window, and, calling Rudy’s name, 
l3ade him go away, adding that she could not permit him to remain 
there. 

“You will not permit me to remain here!” he exclaimed. “Then this 
is an appointment! You are expecting some good friend — some one 
whom you prefer to me! Shame on you, Babette!” 

“You are unbearable!” cried Babette; “I hate you!” and she burst 
into teais, ‘ (io — go!” 

“I have not deserved this,” said Rudy, as he went away, his cheeks 
like fire, his heart like fire. 

Babette threw herself weeping on her bed. 

“And you caii think ill of me. Rudy — of me who love you so dearly!” 

She was angry — very angry, and that was good for her; she would 
otherwise have been deeply afflicted. As it was, she could fall asleep 
and slumber as only youth can do. 

EVIL POWi.RS 

Rudy left Bex, and took his way homeward, choosing the path up 
the mountains, with its cold fresh air, where, amidst the deep snow 
the Icc Maiden holds her sway. The largest trees with their thick foliage 
looked, so far below\ as if they were but potato tops; the pines and the 
bushes became smaller: the Alpine roses were covered with snow, which 
lay in single patches, like linen on a bleach field. One solitary blue 
gentian stood in his path; he crushed it with the butt end of his gun. 
Higher up two chamois showed themselves. Rudy s eyes sparkled, and 
his thoughts took flignt into another channel but he was not near 
enough for a sure aim. Higher still he ascended, where only a few 
blades of grass grew amidst the blocks of icc. The chamois '3assed^ in 
peace over the fields of snow. Rudy pressed angrily ‘Dn; thick mists 
gathered around him, and presently he found hiinself v'n the brink of 
the steep precipice of rock. The rain began to fall in torrents. He fdt a 
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burning thirst; his head was hot, his limbs were cold. He sought for 
his hunting flask, but it was empty: he had not given it a thought when 
he rushed up the mountains. He had never been ill in his life, but now 
he experienced a sensation like illness. He was very tired, and felt a 
strong desire to throw himself down and sleep, but water was streaming 
all around him. He tried to arouse himself, but every object seemed 
to be dancing in a strange manner before his eyes. 

Suddenly he beheld what he had never before seen there — a newly 
built low hut that leaned against the rock, and in the doorway stood a 
young girl. He thought she was the schoolmaster’s daughter, .Annette, 
whom he had once kissed in the dance, but she was not Annette; yet 
certainly he had seen her before, perhaps near Grindelwald the eve- 
ning he was returning home from the shooting matches at Interlaken. 

“How did you come here?” he asked. 

“I am at home,” she replied; “I am vratching my flocks.” 

“Your flocks! Where do they find grass? Here there is nothing but 
snow and rocks.” 

“You know much about it, to be sure!” she said, laughing. “Behind 
this, a little way down, is a very nice piece of pasture land. JMy goats 
go there. I take good care of them; I never miss one; I keep what be- 
longs to me.” 

“You arc stouthearted,” said Rudy. 

“And so are you,” she answered. 

“If you have any milk, pray give me some; my thirst is almost intol- 
erable.” 

“I have something better than milk,” she replied; “you shall have 
that. Today some travelers came here with their guides; they left 
half a flask of wine behind them. They will not return for it, and I 
shall not drink it, so you shall have it.” 

She went for the wine, poured it into a wooden goblet, and gave it 
to Rudy. 

“It is excellent,” said he; “I never tasted any wine so warming, so 
reviving.” And his eyes beamed with a wondrous brilliancy; there came 
a thrill of enjoyment, a glow over him, as if every sorrow and every vex- 
ation were vanishing from his mind; the free gushing feeling of man’s 
nature awoke in him.- 

“But you are surely Annette, the schoolmaster’s daughter,” he ex- 
claimed. “Give me a kiss.” 

“First give me the pretty ring you wear on your finger.” 

“My betrothal ring?” 

“Yes, just it,” said the girl; and replenishing the goblet with wine, 
she held it to his Ijps, and again he drank. A strange sense of pleasure 
seemed to rush into his very blood. The whole world was his, he 
seemed to fancy — ^whv torment himself? Everything is given for our 
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gratification and enjoyment. The stream of life is the stream of hap- 
^ness: flow on with it, let yourself be borne away on it-that is felS 
He gaaed on the young girl. She was Annette, and yet nu* Annettei 

tal! Phantom, as he had called her whom he 

had met near Grindtlwald. The girl up here upon the mountain was 
fresh as the new-fallen snow, blooming like an Alpine rose, and livdy 
^ a “d; yet still formed from Adam’s rib, a human being like Rudy 
himself. And he flunp his arms around her, and gazed into her marvel- 
ously clear eyes. It was only for a moment * and in that moment — ^how 
shall it be expressed, how described in words? Was it the life of the 
spirit or the life of death which took possession of him? Was he raised 
higher, or was he sinking down into the deep icy abyss, deeper always 
deeper? He beheld the walls of ice shining like blue-green glass; end- 
less crevasses yawned around him. and the waters dripped with a sound 
like the chime of bells — they were clear as a pearl lighted by pale 
blue flames. The Ice Maiden kissed him; it chilled him through his 
whole body. He uttered a cry of horror, broke resolutely away from 
her, stumbled and fell; all became dark to his eyes, but he opened 
them again. The evil powers had played their game. 

1 he Alpine girl >vas gone, the sheltering hut was gone; water poured 
dowm the naked rocks, and snow lay all around. Rudy was shivering 
with cold, soaked through to the very skin, and his ring was gone — the 
betrothal ring Rabette had given him. His gun lay on the snow close 
by him; he took it up, and tried to discharge it, but it missed fire. 
Dami) clouds rested like thick masses of snow on the mountain clefts. 
Vertigo sat there, and glared \\\}on her powerless prey, and beneath 
her rang through the deep crevasse a sound as if a mass of rock had 
fallen down, and was crushing and tarrying away everything that op- 
posed it in its furious descent. 

At the miller s, Rabelte sat and wept. Six days had elapsed since 
Rudy had been there — he who was in the wTong, he who ought to 
ask her forgiveness, for she loved him with her whole heart. 


AT THE MILLEK S HOUSE 

“How frightfully foolish mankind are!’’ said the parlor Cat to the 
kitchen Cat. “It is all broken off now between Babette and Rudy. She 
sits and cries, and he thinks no more about her.” 

“1 don’t like that,” said the kitchen Cat. 

“Nor I either,” replied the parlor Cat, “but I am not .,oing to dis- 
tress myself about it. Babette can take the red whiskers for her sweet- 
heart. He has not been here since the evening he wanted to go on the 

The powers of evil carry on their game without and within us. Rudy 
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was aware of this, and he reflected on it. What had passed around him 
and within him up yonder on the mountain? Was it sin, or was it a 
fever dream? He had never known fever or illness before. While he 
blamed Babette, he took a retrospective glance within himself. He 
thought of the wild tornado in his heart, the hot whirlwind which had 
recently broken loose there. Could he confess all to Babette — every 
thought which in the hour of temptation, might have been carried out? 
He had lost her ring, and in this very loss she had won him back. Was 
any confession due from her to him? He felt as if his heart were break- 
ing when his thoughts reverted to her — ^so many recollections crowded 
on his mind. He saw in her a laughing merry child, full of life; many 
an affectionate word she had addressed to him in the fullness of her 
heart came, like a ray of the sun, to gladden his soul, and soon it was 
all sunshine there for Babette. 

She must, however, apologize to him, and she should do so. 

.He went to the miller’s, and confession followed: it began with a 
kiss, and ended in Rudy’s being the sinner. His great fault was that he 
could have doubted Babette ’s constancy — that was too bad of him! 
Such distrust, such impetuosity, might cause misery to them both. 
Yes, very true! and therefore Babette preached him a little sermon, 
which pleased herself vastly, and during which she looked very pretty. 
But, in one particular, Rudy was right — the godmother’s nephew was 
a mere babbler. She would burn the book he had given her, and not 
keep the slightest article that would remind her of him. 

**Well, it is all right again,” said the parlor Cat. “Rudy has come 
back, they have made friends; and that is the greatest of pleasures, they 
?ay.” 

^'1 heard during the night,” said the kitchen Cat, “the rats declar- 
ing that the greatest of pleasures was to eat candle-grease and to ban- 
quet on tainted meat. Which of them is to be believed, the lovers or 
the rats?” 

“Neither of them,” replied the parlor Cat. “It is always safest to 
believe no one.” 

The greatest happiness for Rudy and Babette was about to take 
place; the auspicious day, as it is called, was approaching — their 
wedding day! 

But not in the church at Bex, not at the miller’s house, was the wed- 
ding to be solemnized: the godmother had requested that the marriage 
should be celebrated at her abode, and that the ceremony should be 
performed in the pretty little church at Montreux. The miller w^as very 
urgent that this arrangement should be agreed to; he alone knew 
what the godmother intended to bestow on the young couple: tliey were 
to receive from her a wedding gift that was well worth such a small 
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concession to her wishes. The day was fixed; they were to go to Vflle- 
neuve the evening before, in order to proceed by an early steamer next 
morning to Montreux, that the godmother’s daughters might adorn the 
bride. 

^ There ought to be a second day^s wedding here in this house^” 
said the parlor Cat; “else I am sure I would not give a mew for the 
whole affair.” 

“There is going to be a grand feast,” replied the kitchen Cat. “Ducks 
and pigeons have been killed, and an entire deer hangs against the wall. 
My mouth waters when I look at all this. Tomorrow they commence 
their journey.” 

Yes, tomorrow! That evening Rudy and Babette sat as a betrothed 
couple for the last time at the miller’s house. Outside was to be seen the 
Alpine glow; the evening bells were ringing; the daughters of the sun 
sang, “that which is best will be!” 

NIGHT VISIONS 

The su.i had set; the clouds lay low in the valley of the Rhone; 
amidst the loft} mountains, the wind blew from the south — ^an African 
wind. Suddenly over the high Alps there arose a John which swept the 
clouds asunder; and when the wind had lulled, all became for a mo- 
ment perfectly Ltill. The scattered clouds hung in fantastic forms 
amidst the wooded hills that skirted the rapid Rhone; they hung 
in forms like those of the marine animals of the antediluvian world, 
like eagles hovering in the air, and like frogs springing in a marsh; they 
sank down over the gushing river, and seemed to sail upon it, yet it w^as 
in the air they sailed. The current carried with it an uprooted pine tree; 
the w^ater whirled in eddies around it. It w^as Vertigo and some of her 
sisters that were thus dancing in circles upon the foaming stream. The 
moon shone on the snow-capped hills, on the dark woods, on the cu- 
rious white cloud.s — those appearances of the night that seem to be the 
spirits of nature. The mountain peasant saw them through his little 
window; thc}’ sailed outside in hosts before the Ice Maiden who came 
from her glacier palace. She sat on a frail skiff, the uprooted pine; the 
water from the glaciers bore her down to the river near the lake. 

“The wedding guests are coming! ’ the air and the waters seemed 
to murmur and to sing. 

Warnings without, warnings within! Babette had an extraordinary 
dream. 

It seemed to her as if she were married to Rudy, and had been so for 
many years; that he was out chamois hunting, but she was at home; 
and that the young Englishman with the red whiskers was sitting with 
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her. His eyes were full of passion, his words had as it were a magic 
power in them; he held out his hand to her, and she felt compelled to 
go with him; they went forth from her home, and went always down- 
ward. And Babette felt as if there were a weight in her heart, which was 
becoming every moment heavier. She was committing a sin against 
Rudy — a sin against God. And suddenly she found herself forsaken; 
her dress was torn to pieces by thorns, her hair was gray. She looked 
upward in deep distress, and on the margin of a mountain ridge she 
beheld Rudy. She stretched her arms up toward him, but did not dare 
either to call to him or to pray; and neither would have been of any 
avail, for she soon perceived that it was not himself, but only his 
shooting jacket and cap, which were hanging on an alpenstock, as hunt- 
ers sometimes place them to deceive the chamois. And in great misery 
Babette exclaimed — 

“O that I had died on my wedding day — the day that was the hap- 
piest of my life! O Lord my God! that would have been a mercy — a 
blessing! That would have been the best thing that could have hap- 
pened for me and Rudy. No one knows his future fate.’^ And in im- 
pious despair she cast herself down into the deep mountain chasm. 
A string seemed to have broken — ^a tone of sorrow was echoed around. 

Babette awoke. Her vision was at an end, and what had happened 
in the dream world had partially vanished from her mind; but she 
knew that she had dreamt something frightful, and dreamt about the 
young Englishman, whom she had not seen or thought of for several 
months. Could he still be at Montreux? Would she see him at her wed- 
ding? A slight shade of displeasure stole around Babette’s pretty mouth, 
and for a moment her eyebrows knitted; but soon came a smile and a 
gky sparkle in her' eye. The sun was shining so brightly without, and 
tomorrow was her and Rudy’s wedding day! 

He was already in the parlor when she came down, and shortly after 
they set off for Villeneuve. The two were all happiness, and the miller 
likewise; he laughed and joked, and was in the highest spirits. A kind 
father, a good soul, he was. 

“Now we have the house to ourselves,” said the parlor Cat. 

THE CONCLUSION 

It was not yet late in the day when the three happy travelers reached 
Villeneuve. After they had dined, the miller placed himself in a com- 
fortable armchair with his pipe, intending, when he had done smoking, 
to take a short nap. The engaged couple went arm in arm out of the 
town, along the hi^road, under the wooded hills that bordered the 
blue-green lake. The gray walls and heavy towers of the melancholy 
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looking Chillon were reflected in the clear water. The little island with 
the three acacias seemed quite near: it looked like a bouquet on the 
calm lake. 

“How charming it must be over yonder!” exclaimed Babette, who 
felt again the greatest desire to go to it; and her wish might be grati- 
fied at once, for a boat was lying close to the bank, and the rope by 
which it was secured was easy to undo. There was no one to be seen 
of whom they could ask permission to take it, so they got into it with- 
out leave. Rudy knew very well how to row. The oars, like the fins of 
a fish, divided the mass of water that is so pliant and yet so potent, so 
strong to bear, so ready to swallow — gentle, smiling, smoothness itself, 
and yet terror-inspiring and mighty to destroy. A line of foam floated 
Ibehind the boat, which, in a few minutes, arrived at the little island, 
where the happy pair immediately landed. There was just room for 


two to dance. 

Rudy swung Babette three or four times round, and then they sat 
down on the little bench under the drooping acacia, and looked into 
each other’s eyes, and held each other’s hands, while around them 
streamed the last rays of the setting sun. The pine forests on the hills 
assumed a purplish red tint, resembling the hue of the blooirnng 
heather; and where the trees stopped, and the bare rocks stood for- 
ward, there was a rich luster, as if llie mountain were transparent. 
The skies were brii'iant with a crimson glow; the whole lake wras co^ 
ered with a tinge of pink, as if it had been thickly strewn w^th fresh 
blushing roses. As the shades of evening gathered around the snow-' 
decked mountains of Savoy, they became a dark blue in color ^^t the 
highest peaks shone like red lava, and for a moment reflected their 
light on the mountain forms before the^e vast masses w^cre lost in dark- 
nlss. It was the Alpine glow, and Rudy and Babette tl^ought they had 
never before beheld one so masnificent. The snow-bedecked Dent 
du Midi gleamed like the disk of the full moon when it shows itself 

wha*t°beLiy! O, what pleasure!” exclaimed the lovers at the 

““Earth can bestow no more on me.’ said Rudy; “an evening 
lit. Is .s . »hole life. H„.- often haw I 

fortune as 1 am sensible of it now. and have thou^t that, if every 
th ia were to come at once to an end for me. I have lived a happy life! 
What a blessed world is this! One day ends, but a^oAer ^gins, and I 
always fancy the last is the brightest. Our Lord is mfin tely goo , 

Babette.” 
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ning bells rang from the hills of Savoy and the mountains of Switzer- 
land. In golden splendor stood forth toward the west the dark-blue 
Jura. 

‘^God grant you all that is brightest and best!” exclaimed Babette 
fervently. 

“He will,” said Rudy; “tomorrow will fulfill that wish. Tomorrow 
you will be wholly mine — ^my own little charming wife.” 

“The boat I” cried Babette at that moment. 

The boat whioh was to take them across again had got loose, and 
was drifting away from the island. 

“I will bring it back,” said Rudy, as he took off his coat and boots, 
and, springing into the lake, swam vigorously toward the boat. 

Cold and deep was the clear bluish-green icy water from the glacier 
of the mountain. Rudy looked down into it — he took but a glance, 
yet he saw a gold ring trembling, glittering, and playing there. He 
thought of his lost betrothal ring, and the ring became larger and ex- 
tended itself out into a sparkling circle, within which appeared the 
clear glacier; endless deep chasms yawned around it, and the water 
dropped tinkling like the sound of bells, and gleaming w'ith pale-blue 
4ames. In a second he beheld what it will take many words to de- 
scribe. Young hunters and young girls, men and women w^ho had been 
lost in the crevasses of the glacier, stood there, lifelike, with open eyes 
and smiling lips; and far beneath them arose from buried villages the 
church bells’ chimes. Multitudes knelt under the vaulted roofs; ice 
blocks formed the organ pipes, and the mountain torrents made the 
music. The Ice Maiden sat on the clear transparent ground: she raised 
herself up toward Rudy, and kissed his feet, and there passed through- 
bufe his limbs a deathlike chill, an electric shock — ice and fire: it was 
impossible to distinguish one from the other in the quick touch. 

“Mine! mine!” sounded around him and wdlhin him. “1 kissed thee 
when thou wert little — kissed thee on thy mouth! Now 1 kiss thee on 
thy feet; now thou art wholly mine!” 

And he disappeared in the clear blue water. 

All was still around. The church bells had ceased to ring; their last 
tones had died away along with the last streak of red on the skies 
above. 

“Thou art mine!” resounded in the depths below. “Thou art mine!'’ 
resounded from beyond the heights — from infinity! 

Happy to pass from love to love, from earth to heaven! 

A string seemed to have broken — a tone of sorrow was echoed 
around. The ice kiss of death had triumphed over the corruptible; the 
prelude to the drarpa of life had ended before the game itself had be- 
gun. All that seemed harsh, or sounded harshly, had subsided into har- 
mony. 
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The Ice Maiden 

Do you call this a sad story? 

Poor Babettel For her it was an hour of anguish. The boat drifted 
farther and farther away. No one on the mainland knew that the 
betrothed couple had gone over to the little island. The evening ad- 
vanced, the clouds gathered, darkness came. Alone, despairing, wailing, 
she stood there. A furious storm came on; the lightning played over the 
Jura mountains, and over those of Switzerland and Savoy; from all sides 
flash followed upon flash, while the peals of thunder rolled in all direc- 
tions for many minutes at a time. One moment the lightning was so 
vivid that all around became as bright as day — every single vine stem 
could be seen as distinctly as at the hour of noon — and in another mo- 
ment the blackest darkness enveloped all. The lightning darted in zig- 
zags around the lake, and the roar of the thunder was echoed among 
the surrounding hills. On land the boats were drawn far up the beach, 
and all that were living had sought shelter. And now the rain poured 
down in torrents. 

“Where can Rudy and Babettc be in this awful weather?” said the 
miller. 

Babette sat with folded hands, wdth her head in her lap, exhausted 
by grief, by screaming, by weeping. 

“In the deep water,” she sobbed to herself, “far down j^onder, as un- 
der a glacier, he lies ” 

She remembered what Rudy had told her about his mother^s death, 
and of his being saved himself when taken up apparently dead from the 
cleft in the glacier. “The Ice Maiden has him again!” 

And there came a flash of lightning as dazzling as the sun’s rays on 
the white snow\ Babette looked up. The lake rose at that moment like 
a shining glacier: the Ice Maiden .stood there, majestic, pale, glitterinrr 
and at her feet lay Rudy's corpse. 

“Mine I” she cried, and again all around was gloom, and darkness, 
and torrents of rain. 

“Terrible!” groaned Babette. “Why should he die just when our 
happy day was so close at hand? Groat God, enlighten my understand- 
ing — shed light upon my hear*! I comprehend not Thy ways, deter- 
mined by Thine almighty power and wisdom.” 

And God did shed light on her heart. A retrospective glance— 
a sense of grace — her dream of the preceding night — all crowded to- 
gether on her mind. She remembered the words she had spoken a wish 
for that which might be best for herself and Rudy. 

“Woe is me! Was it the germ of sin in my heart? Was m; dream a 
glimpse into the future, whose course had to be thus violently arrested 
to save me from guilt? Unhappy wretch that I am!” 

She sat wailing there in the pitch-dark night. During the deep still- 
ness seemed to ring around her Rudy’s w^ords the last he had ever 
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spoken — ^‘‘Earth can bestow no more on mel” Their soimd was fraught 
with the fullness of joy; they were echoed amidst the depths of grief. 

Some few years have elapsed since then. The lake smiles, its shores 
smile; the vines bear luscious grapes; steamboats with waving flags 
glide swiftly by; pleasure boats wiUi their two unfurled sails skim like 
white butterflies over the watery mirror; the railway beyond Chillon is 
open, and it goes far into the valley of the Rhone. At every station stran- 
gers issue from it — ^they come with their red-bound guide books, and 
study therein what they ought to see. They visit Chillon, observe in 
the lake the little island with the three acacias, and read in the book 
about a bridal pair who, in the year 1856, rowed over to it one after- 
noon — cf the bridegroom’s death, and that not till the next morning 
were heard upon the shore the bride’s despairing cries. 

But the guide book gives no account of Babette’s quiet life at her fa- 
ther’s house — not at the mill (strangers now live there), but at a pretty 
spot whence from her window she can often look beyond the chestnut 
trees to the snowy hills over which Rudy loved to range; she can see 
at the hour of evening the Alpine glow — up where the children of 
the sun revel, and repeat their song about the wanderer whose cap the 
whirlwind carried off, but it could not take himself. 

There is a rosy tint upon the mountain’s snow — there is a rosy tint in 
every heart, which admits the thought, “God ordains what is fiest for 
us!” But it is not vouchsafed to us all so fully to feel this, as it was to 
Babette in her dream. 


A PICTURE FROM THE CASTLE RAMPARTS 


I T IS autumn; we stand on the Castle Ramparts and look out across 
the sea with its many ships to the Swedish coast rising beyond, bright 
in the evening sunshine. Behind us the rampart descends abruptly; 
magnificent trees, whose yellow leaves are falling fast, grow below, 
and behind them are certain close-built, dull-looking houses with 
wooden palisades; a dreary walk has the sentinel who paces to and 
fro among them, but still drearier and darker must it be within those 
grated windows, for there dwell convict slaves, the worst of criminals. 

A beam from the setting sun strays into the bare chamber, for the 
sun shines alike on the evil and on the good. The sullen, savage felon 
gazes gloomily on the cold sunbeam. A little bird flies upon the grating; 
his song, too, is for the evil as for the good. “Quirrevit!” his song is a 
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brief one, but he remains perched on the grating; he flaps his wings, 
plumes his feathers, one tiny feather falls off, the others he ruffles up 
round his neck. And the chained criminal looks on, and a softer ex- 
pression passes over his hard, coarse features, a feeling he is scarcely 
conscious of springs up within his heart, a feeling in some way akin to 
the sunbeam that has darted through the trellis, and the fragrance of 
the violets that in the spring cluster so abundantly outside his prison, 
But now sounds the horn of some home-bound huntsman; clear, 
strong, and lively are the notes. Away from the grating flies the bird, 
from the bare wall fades away the sunbeaiii, and all is dark again 
within the chamber, dark again in the convict’s heart. But, thank 
Heaven! the sun has shone therein, the bird’s song has been heard, 
l^ough but for one minute. 

Die not away so soon, ye sweet, clear tones from the huntsman’s 
horn! The evening is mild, the sea calm and smooth as a mirror. 


A VISION OF THE LAST DAY 


O F ALL the days of our life the greatest and most solemn is the day 
on which we lie. Hast thou ever tried (c realize that most sure, 
most portentous hour, the last hour we shall spend on earth? 

There w’as a certain man, an upholder of truth and justice, a Chris- 
tian man and orthodox, so the world esteemed him. And, in sooth, it 
may be that some good thing was found in him, since in sleep, amid 
the visions of the night, it pleased the Father of spirits to reveal hinr 
to himself, making manifest to him what he was in truth, namelx, 
one of those who trust in themselves that they are righteous and de- 
spise others. 

He went to rest, secure that his accounts were right with all men, that 
he had paid his dues and wrought good works that day; of the secret 
pride of his heart, of the harsh words that had passed his lips, he took 
no account at all. And so he slept, and in his sleep Death stood by his 
bedside, a glorious Angel, strong, spotless, beautiful, but unlike every 
other angel, stern, unsmiling, pitiless of aspect. 

‘'Thine hour is come, and thou must follow me!” spake Death. And 
Death’s cold finger touched the mans feet, whereupon they became 
like ice, then touched his forehead, then his heart. And the 'hain that 
bound the immortal soul to clay w^as riven asunder, and tiie soul was 
free to follow the Angel of peath. 

But during those brief seconds, while yet that awful touch thrUled 
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through feet, and head, and heart, there passed over the dying man, as 
in great, heaving ocean waves, the recollection of all that he had 
wrought and felt in his whole life; just as one shuddering glance 
into a whirlpool suffices to reveal in thought rapid as lightning, the en- 
tire unfathomable depth; just as in one momentary glance at the starry 
heavens we can conceive the infinite multitude of that glorious host 
of unknown orbs. 

In such a retrospect the terrified sinner shrinks back in to^ himself, 
and finding there no stay by which to cling, must feel shrinking into 
infinite nothingness; while the devout soul raises its thoughts to the 
Almighty, yielding itself up to Him in childlike trust, and praying, 
“Thy will be done in me!” 

But this man had not the childlike mind, neither did he tremble like 
the sinner; his thoughts were still the self-praising thoughts in which 
he had fallen asleep. His path, he believed, must lead straight heaven- 
ward, and Mercy, the promised Mercy, would open to him the gates. 

*And, in his dream, the Soul followed the Angel of Death, though not 
without first casting one wistful glance at the couch where lay, in 
its white shroud, the lifeless image of clay, still, as it were, bearing 
the impress of the soul’s own individuality. And now they hovered 
through the air, now glided along the ground. Was it a vast, decorated 
hall they were passing through, or a forest? It seemed hard to tell; 
Nature, it appeared, was formally set out for show, as in the artificial 
old French gardens, and amid its strange, carefully arranged scenes, 
passed and repassed troops of men and women, all clad as for a mas- 
querade. 

“Such is human life!” said the Angel o^ Death. 

The figures seemed more or less disguised; those who swept by in 
the glories of velvet and gold were not all among the noblest or most 
dignified looking, neither were all those who wore the garb of poverty 
insignificant or vulgar. It 'was a strange masquerade! But most strange 
it was to see how one and all carefully concealed under their clothing 
something they would not have others perceive, but in vain, for each 
was bent upon discovering his neighbor’s secret, and they tore and 
snatched at one another till, now here, now there, some part of an ani- 
mal was revealed. la one was found the grinning head of an ape, in 
another the cloven foot of a goat, in a third the poison fang of a snake, 
in a fourth the clammy fin of a fish. 

All had in them some token of the animal — the animal which is 
fast rooted in human nature, and which here was seen struggling to 
burst forth. And, however closely a man might hold his garment 
over it, the others would never rest till they had rent the hiding veil, and 
all kept crying out, “Look here! look now! here he is! there she is!” — 
and every one mockingly laid bare his fellow’s shame. 
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‘‘And was the animal in me?” inquired the disembodied Soul; 
and the Angel of Death pointed to a haughty form^ around whose head 
s one a wide-spread glory of rainbow-colored rays, but at whose 

heart might be seen lurking, half hidden, the feet of the peacock; the 
glory was, in fact, merely the peacock’s gaudy tail. 

And as they passed on, large, foul-looking birds shrieked out from 
the boughs of the trees; with clear, intelligible, though harsh, human 
voices they shrieked, “Thou that walkest with Death, dost remember 
me? All the evil thoughts and desires that had nestled within him 
from his birth until his death now called after him, “Rememberest thou 
me?” 

And the Soul shuddered, recognizing the voices; it could not deny 
knowledge of the evil thoughts and desires that were now rising up in 
witness against it. 

“In our flesh, in our evil nature, dwelleth no good thing,” cried the 
Soul; “but, at least, thoughts never with me ripened into actions; the 
world has not seen the evil fruit.” And the Soul hurried on to get free 
from the accusing voices; but the great black fowls swept in circles 
round, :*ad 2»':reamed out their scandalous words louder and louder, as 
though they would be heard all over the world. And the Soul fled from 
them like the hunted stag, and at every step stumbled against sharp 
flint stones that lay in the path. “How came these sharp stones here? 
They look like ineie withered leaves lying on the ground.” 

“Every stone is for some incautious word thou hast spoken, which 
lay as a stumbling block in thy neighbor s path, which wounded thy 
neighbor’s heart far more sorely and deeply than these sharp flints now 
wound thy feet.” 

“Alas! I never once thought of that,” sighed the Soul. 

And those words of the gospel rang through the air, “Judge not, tha>: 
ye be not judged.” 

“We have all sinned,” said the Soul, recovering from its momentary 
self-abasement. “I have kept the Law and the Gospel, I have done 
what I could, I am not as others arc!” 

And in his dream this man now stood at the gates of heaven, and the 
Angel who guarded the entrance inquired, “Who art thou? Tell me thy 
faith, and show it to me in thy works.” 

“I have faithfully kept the Commandments, I have humbled myself 
ill the eyes of the w'orld, I have preserved myself free from the pol- 
JUlion of intercourse with sinners, I have hated and persecuted evil, 
and those w^ho practice it, and I would do so still, yea, wit^ fire and 
sword, had I the powder.” 

“Then thou art one of Mohammed’s followers?” said the Angel. 

“T? a Mohammedan? — never!” 

“ ‘He who strikes with the sword shall perish by the sword,’ thus 
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spake the Son; His religion thou knowest not. It may be that thou art 
one of the children of Israel, whose maxim is, ‘An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth,' — art thou such?" 

“I am a Christian." 

“I see it not in thy faith or in thine actions. The law of Christ is 
the law of forgiveness, love, and mercy." 

“Mercy!” The gracious echo of that sweet word thrilled through in- 
finite space, the gates of heaven opened, and the Soul hovered toward 
the realms of endless bliss. 

But the flood of light that streamed forth from within was so daz- 
zlingly bright, so transcendently white and pure, that the Soul shrank 
back as from a two-edged sword, and the hymns and harp tones of An- 
gels mingled in such exquisite celestial harmony as the earthly mind 
has not power either to conceive or to endure. And the Soul trembled 
and bowed itself deeper and deeper, and the heavenly light penetrated 
it through and through, and it felt to the quick, as it had never truly 
felt before, the burden of its own pride, cruelty, and sin. 

“What I have done of good in the world, that did I because I could 
not otherwise, but the evil that I did — that was of myself!" 

This confession was wrung from him; more and more the man felt 
dazzled and overpowered by the pure light of heaven; he seemed fall- 
ing into a measureless abyss, the abyss of his own nakedness and 
unworthiness. Shrunk into himself, humbled, cast out, unripe for the 
kingdom of heaven, shuddering at the thought of the just and holy God 
—hardly dared he to gasp out, “Mercy! " 

And the face of the Angel at the portal was turned toward him in soft- 
ening pity. “Mercy is for them who implore it, not claim it; there is 
‘Mercy also for tHee. Turn thee, child of man, turn thee back the way 
thou earnest to thy clayey tabernacle; in pity is it given thee to dwell 
in dust yet a little while. Be no longer righteous in thine own eyes, copy 
Him who with patience endured the contradiction of sinners, .strive 
and pray that thou mayest become jjoor in .spirit, and .so inayest Ihtni 
yet inherit the Kingdom.” 

“Holy, loving, glorious forever shalt thou be, O, erring human 
spirit!” — thus rang the chorus of Angels. And again overpowered by 
those transcendent pielodies, dazzled and blinded by that excess of 
purest light, the Soul again shrank back into itself. It seemed to be fall- 
ing an infinite depth; the celestial music grew faintcT and fainter, 
till common earthly sights and sounds dispelled the vision. The rays of 
the early morning sun falling full on his face, the cheerful crow of the. 
vigilant cock, called the sleeper up to pray. 

Inexpressibly humbled, yet thankful, he arose and knelt beside his 
bed. “Thou, who hast shown me to myself, help me now, that 1 may not 
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only do justly, but love mercy, and walk humbly with my God. Thou, 
who hast convicted me of sin, now purify me, strengthen me, that, 
though ever unworthy of Thy presence, I may yet, supported by Thy 
Love, dare to ascend into Thine everlasting light!” 

The Vision was his; be the lesson, the prayer, also ours. 


THE GREENIES 


A rose tree stood in the window. Only a short time ago it was 
green and fresh, and now it looked sickly — no doubt it was in 
poor health. A whole regiment was quartered on it and was eating it 
up; but notwithstanding this greediness, the regiment was a very de- 
cent and respectable one. It wore bright green uniforms. I spoke to 
one of the “Greenics”; he was but three days old, and yet he was al- 
ready a grandfather. Do you know what he said? It is all true — ^he 
spf)kc o*' iiiiViself and of the rest of the regiment. Listen! 

“\\'e are the most wonderful creatures in the world. We are engaged 
at a very early age, and immediately have the wedding. When the cold 
weather comes, we lay our eggs; the little ones lie snug and warm. The 
wi.sest of creat'.rei, the ant (we have the greatest respect for him!) 
understands us. He appreciates us. you may be .sure. He does not eat us 
up at once; he takes our cgss. lays them in the family ant hill, on 
the ground floor — bays them, labeled and numbered, side by side, 
layer on layer, so that each day a new one may creep out of the egg. 
Then he puts us in a stable, pinches oijr hind legs, and milks us till 
we die. He has given us the prettie.st name — ‘Little milch-cowl’ 

“All creatures, who, like the ant. are gifted with common sense, call 
us so: it is only human beings who do not; they give us another name, 
and that we fwl to be a great affront- -great enough to embitter our 
whole life. Could you not wiite a protest against it for us? could you 
not rouse these human beings to a sense of the wrong they do us? They 
look at us so stupidly, at times with such envious eyes, just because we 
eat a ro.se leaf, whilJ they eat every created thing, all that is green and 
grows. O, they give us the mo.'! humiliating name! I will not even men- 
tion it. Ugh! 1 feel it in my stomach; I cannot even pronounce it at 
least not when I have my uniform on. and I always wear that. 

“I was born on a rose leaf. And the whole reginient live o, the ro« 
tree. We live off it, in fact; but then it lives again in us, who belong to 
the higher order of created beings. The human beings do not like 1 ^ 
they cLe and murder us with soapsud^-it « a horrid drink! I seem 
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to smell it even now; it is dreadful to be washed when one was not 
made to be washed. Man! you who look at us with your severe soapsud 
eyes, think what our place in nature is: we are born on roses, we die in 
roses — our whole life is a poem. Do not give us the name which you 
yourself think most despicable, the name that I cannot bear to pro- 
nounce; call us the ants’ milch-cows — the rose-tree regiment — the little 
green things.” 

And I — the man — ^stood looking at the tree, and at the little greenies 
— ^whose name 1 shall not mention, for I should not like to wound the 
feelings of one of the citizens of the rose tree, a large family with eggs 
and young ones — and at the soapsuds that I was going to wash them 
in, for I had come with soap and water, and murderous intentions; 
but now I will use it for soap bubbles. Look! how beautiful! perhaps 
there lies a fairy tale in each, and the bubble grows so large and radiant, 
and it looks as if there were a pearl lying inside of it! 

The bubble swayed and swung, and flew to the door and then burst; 
blit the door opened wide, and there stood Dame Fairy Tale herself! 
and now she will tell you better than I can about — I won’t say the 
name — the little green things. 

‘‘Tree-lice!” said Dame Fairy Tale. “One must call things by their 
right names; and if one may not do so always, one must at least have 
the privilege of doing so in fairy tales!” 


WHAT ONE CAN INVENT! 


T here was once a young man who wanted to become a poet. He 
wanted to be a poet by the next Piaster, that he might marry and 
live by poetizing, and that, he knew, consisted merely in a knack of 
inventing, but then he never could invent! He was quite sure that 
he had been born too late; every subject had been taken before he 
came into the world, and there was nothing left for him to write about! 

“What happy mortals were those who were born a thousand years 
ago,” he sighed, “for4;hen it was an easy matter to become immortal! 
Even those who were born but a hundred years ago were enviable; even 
at that time there was still something left to poetize about. But now all 
subjects are worn threadbare, and there is no use in my trying to write 
the nap on again!” 

He thought and thought about it, till he grew quite thin and forlorn, 
poor fellow. No doqtor could help him; there was but one who would 
be able to find the right remedy for him, and that was that wonder- 
fully clever little old woman who lived the little hut by the turnpike 
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gate, that she opened and shut for all who passed that way. But she 
was wise and learned, and could open far more than the gate; she was 
much wiser than the doctor who drives in his carriage, and pays title 
taxes. 

“I must go to her,” said the young man. Her home was small and 
tidy, but tiresome to look at — not a tree, not a flower, grew anywhere 
near it. There was a beehive at the door — very useful! There was a 
little potato field — very useful! and a ditch with a blackthorn bush 
that had flowered, and was bearing fruit — berries that draw your 
mouth together if you eat of them before the frost has nipped them. 

“What a picture all this is of our unpoetic time,” thought the young 
^man. At least here was a thought, a grain of gold dust that he found 
at the door of the little old woman’s cottage. 

“Write that thought down,” she said. “Crumbs are bread, too. I know 
why you have come here; you cannot invent, and yet you want to 
be a poet by next Easter! " 

“Everything has been v.Titten about,” he sighed; “our time is not as 
the olden time.” 

“No, ii is not,” said the old woman. “In the olden time such as I, who 
knew many weighty secrets, and hov/ to cute by the help of wonderful 
herbs, w’erc burned alive; and in the olden time, the poets went about 
with empty stomachs and oi:t at elbows. Ours is a very good time, the 
very best, niucli belter than the olden time; but your want of invention 
all lies in your having no eyes to see with, and no ears to hear, and you 
do not say your prayers of an evening. There are any amount of things 
all around you that one might poetize and write about, when one knows 
hou' to write stories. You can find il in the earth vrhere it grows and 
sprouts; vou can dip into the running or the stagnant water, and yon 
will find”it there; but first of all, you must understand the way oJ 
doing il — must know how to catch a ray of sunshine. Now, just try my 
.spectacles, put my ear trumpet to your ear, say your prayers, and do, 

for once, leave off thinking of yourself. 

That last request was almost more than he could fulfill more than 

even such a wonderful old woman ought to a.sk. - * 

He got the spectacles and the ear trumpet, and was put put into the 
middle of the potato field; then she gave him a huge potato in his hand, 
presently he seemed t.> hear sounds in the potato, then came a ^ng 
with wJrds, a “story of everyday life/' m ten volumes-but ten hills 

"" What“ rlt the potato sang? It sang about iUelf and mcestors, 
the arrival of the potato in Europe, and all it had had 
suspicion and ill will before its value 

felt to be a much greater blessing than would be a lurnp of gold. 

wS. b,- .-.br «< the King, at Iba co„rU»«« m 
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every town; and there was issued a circular, setting forth our value and 
great merits, but no one believed it; they had not even the slightest idea 
how to plant us. One man dug a hole and threw his whole bushel of 
potatoes into it; another stuck them into the ground, one here, another 
there, and then waited for them to grow, and expected them to shoot up 
like trees that would bear potatoes, just as apple trees bear apples. 
There came buds, and stems, and flowers, and watery fruit, but it 
all withered away, and no one thought of the real blessing, the potato, 
that lay hidden under it all, in the ground. Yes, we have suffered much 
and been tried — that is, our forefathers have, but it all comes right in 
the end. Now you know our story.” 

‘^That's enough,” said the old woman; “now look at the blackthorn.” 

“We, too,” said the blackthorn, “have many relations in the land 
where the potatoes came from. A party of bold Norwegians from Nor- 
way steered their course westward through storm and fog till they 
came to an unknowm country, ivhere, under the ice and snow, they 
found herbs and grass, and bushes with blue-black berries of the vine — 
the blackthorn it was, whose berries ripen with the frost, and so do we. 
And that country they call ‘Vineland,’ and ‘Greenland,’ and ‘Black- 
thorn Land.’ ” 

“Why, that is quite a romantic story,” said the young man. 

“Now just follow me,” said the little old woman, as she led him to the 
beehive. What life and movement there was! Then he looked in; there 
were bees standing in all the corridors, moving their wdngs like fans, so 
that there might be plenty of fresh air all through that large honey fac- 
tory; that W’as their department. Then there wxtc bees coming in from 
outside, from the. sunshine and the flowers; they had been born with 
baskets on their legs; they brought the dust of the flowers and emptied 
it out of their little leg baskets; then it was sorted and vrorked up into 
honey and wax. Some came, some went; the queen of the hive w'anted 
to fly, but when she flies, then all the others must fly too, and the right 
time for that had not yet come; but fly she would, and then to prevent 
her doing so, they bit her majesty’s wings off- -so that she was obliged 
to stay where she was. 

“Now get up on the side of the ditch, where you can .see all the town 
folk going past,” said lhe little old woman. 

“Goodness! what an endless number of people,” said the young man. 
“One story after another! I seem to hear such buzzing and singing, and 
now it all grows quite confused! I feel quite dizzy — I shall fall!” 

“No, don’t,” said the old woman — ^“don’t fall backward; just go for- 
ward, right into the crowd of j)eople; have eyes for all you see there, 
ears for all you hear, and above all, have a heart in it all! and before 
long you will be able to invent, and have thoughts for writing down — 
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but before you go you must give me back my spectacles and my ear 
trumpet,” and then she took both. 

Now I see nothing more,” said the young man. “I do not even hear 
anything.” 

“In that case, it is quite impossible for you to be a poet by next 
Easter,” said the old woman. 

“But when shall I be a poet?” asked he. 

^‘Neither by Easter nor by Whitsuntide! You have no knark at in- 
venting,” said she. 

“But how then must I do, to get my living as by poetizing?” 

“That I will tell you : write about those who have written. To hit theit* 
writings is to hit them. Don't let yourself be frightened; the more you 
do of such writing, the more you will earn, and you and your wife will 
be able to eat cake every day.” 

“What a trick she has at inventing,” thought the young man, when 
he had thanked the old woman and bidden her good-by. And he did as 
she had told him. Finding he could not be a poet himself, invent, and 
have bright ideas that people would talk of, he took to handling — and 
rather rout,bly — all those that were poets. 

All this the little old woman has told me; she knows what one cm 
invent! 


IT’S PERFECTLY TRUE! 


T hat’s a terrible thing!” .said a Hf^n; and she said it in a quarter 
of the town where the occurrence had not happened. “That’s a ter- 
rible affair in the poultry house. I cannet sleep alone tonight! It is quite 
fortunate that there are many of us on the roost together!” And she 
told a tale, at which the feathers of the other birds stood on end, and the 
cock's comb fell dowm flat. It's perfectly true! 

But we will begin at the beginning; and the beginning begins in a 
poultry house in another part of the town. The sun went down, and the 
fowls jumped up on their perch to roost. There was a Hen, with white 
feathers and short legs, who laid her right number of eggs, and was a 
respectable hen in eveiy w^ay; as she flew up on to the roost she pecked 
herself with her beak, and a little feather fell out. 

“There it goes!” said she; “the more I peck myself the ’.andsomer 
I grow!” And she said it quite merrily, for she was a joker among the 
hens, though, as I have said, she was very respectable; and then she 
went to sleep. 
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It was dark all around; hen sat by hen, but the one that sat 
next to the merry Hen did not sleep: ^e heard and she didn’t hear, 
as one should do in this world if one wishes to live in quiet; but she 
could not refrain from telling it to her next neighbor. 

^^Did you hear what was said here just now? I name no names; but 
here is a hen who wants to peck her feathers out to look well. If I were 
a cock I should despise her.” 

And just above the hens sat the Owl, with her husband and her little 
owlets; the family had sharp ears, and they all heard every word that 
the neighboring Hen had spoken, and they rolled their eyes, and the 
Mother-Owl clapped her wings and said, 

‘‘Don’t listen to itl But I suppose you heard what was said there? I 
heard it with my own ears, and one must hear much before one’s ears 
fall off. There is one among the fowls who has so completely forgotten 
what is becoming conduct in a hen that she pulls out all her feathers, 
and then lets the cock see her.” 

'**Prenez garde aux enfants” said the Father-Owl. “That’s not fit for 
the children to hear.” 

“I’ll tell it to the neighbor owl; she’s a very proper owl to a.ssociate 
with.” And she flew away. 

“Hoo! hoo! to-whoo!” they both screeched in front of the neighbor’s 
dovecot to the doves within. “Have you heard it? Have you heard it? 
Hoo! hoo! there’s a hen who has pulled out all her feathers for the 
sake of the cock. She’ll die with cold, if she’s not dead already.” 

“Coo! coo! Where, where?” cried the Pigeons. 

“In the neighbor’s poultry yard. I’ve as good as seen it myself. It’s 
hardly proper to repeat the story, but it s quite true! ” 

‘ “Believe it! believe every single word of it!” cooed the Pigeons, and 
they cooed down into their own poultry yard. “There’s a hen, and some 
say that there are two of them that have plucked out all their feathers, 
that they may not look like the rest, and that they may attract the 
cock’s attention. That’s a bold game, for one may catch cold and die 
of a fever, and they are both dead.” 

“Wake up! Wake up!” crowed the Cock, and he flew up on to the 
plank; his eyes were still very heavy with sleep, but yet he crowed. 
“Three hens have died of an unfortunate attachment to a cock. They 
have plucked out all their feathers. That’s a terrible story. I won’t keep 
it to myself; let it travel farther.” 

“Let it travel farther!” piped the Bats; and the fowls clucked and 
the cocks crowed, “Let it go farther! let it go farther!” And so the story 
traveled from poultry yard to poultry yard, and at last came back to 
the place from which it had gone forth. 

“Five fowls,” it was told, “have plucked out all their feathers to show 
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which of them had become thinnest out of love to the cock; and then 
they have pecked each other, and fallen down dead, to the shame and 
disgrace of their families, and to the great loss of the proprietor.” 

And the Hen who had lost the little loose feather, of course did not 
know her own story again; and as she was a very respectable Hen, she 
said — 

“I despise those fowls ; but there are many of that sort. One ought not 
to hush up such a thing, and I shall do what I can that the story may 
get into the papers, and then it will be spread over all the country, and 
that will serve those fowls right, and their families too.” 

It was printed in the newspaper; and it’s perfectly true — one little 
feather can easily become five hens. 


THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 


I T In the month of May; the wind was still cold, but trees and 

bushes, fields, and meadows, all proclaimed that spring was come. 
Flowers sprang forth everywhere, even the hedges were full of them, 
alive with them, one might say: it seemed as though they were the 
language vrhereiij Spring announced herself, eveiy single bright blossom 
a gladsome \vord of greeting. But the loveliest thing in the hedge was a 
little af)ple tree, and in that tree there was one bough especially fresh 
and blooming, completely weighed down by its wealth of delicate rosy 
buds, just read}*^ to open. This bough was so lovely, it could not help 
knowing it, and therefore it was not one bit surprised when a grand 
carriage, passing along the road, stopped in front of it, and a young 
countess sitting in the carriage declared that of all the sweet, bright 
things of spring, that apple bough w^as the sweetest and brightest of all. 
And the apple bough was broken off, and the young countess held it in 
her own dainty hand, shading it from the sun wdth her silk parasol; and 
then they drove on to her home, a stately castle, full of lofty walls and 
decorated saloons; w’here gauzy white curtains fluttered at the open 
window’s, and transparent vases stood full of beautiful flowers, and in 
one of these, which was carved as it w^re out of new-fallen snow, the 
apple bough was placed, among fresh, light-green beech leaves, and a 
pretty sight it was! 

And so it came to pass that the apple bough grew proud, qi te like a 

human being. j . 

All sorts of people passed through the rooms, and expressed their 
admiration diversely ; some said loo much, some said too little, some said 
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nothing at all; and the apple bough began to understand that there is a 
difference between human beings as between vegetables. “Some are for 
use, some are for ornament, and some could be dispensed with alto- 
gether,” thought the apple bough. And as his position at the oi>en win- 
dow commanded a view over gardens and meadows below, he could 
look down upon all sorts of flowers and plants, consider, and draw dis- 
tinctions between them. They stood beneath him all, some rich, some 
poor, some too poor. 

“Miserable, rejected herbs!” snorted the apple bough. “It is right 
and just that a distinction should be made — and yet how unhappy they 
must feel, if indeed that sort of creature is capable of feeling, like me 
and my equals; there is indeed a difference, but it must be made, else 
all would be treated as though they were alike.” And the apple bough 
looked down with especial compassion upon one kind of flowers that 
grew in great multitudes upon the meadows and ditches; no one gath- 
ered them for bouquets — they were too common, they could be found 
springing up even between the paving stones, they shot up everywhere, 
the rankest, most worthless of weeds: they were dandelions, but the 
lower classes in Denmark have given them the name of “Milk-f)ails.” 

“Poor despised outcasts!” went on the apple bough; “you cannot 
help being what you are, so common! and with such a vulgar name! 
But it is with vegetables as with men, there must be a difference.” 

“A difference?” repeated the Sunbeam, as it kissi^d the blossoming 
apple bough, and then flew on to kiss also the golden “Milk-pails” 
out in the fields. And the Sunbeam’s sisters all did the same, kissing all 
the flowers equally, poor as well as rich. 

Now the apple bough had never thought about our Lord’s infinite love 
for all that lives and moves in Him, had never thought how much that 
is good and beautiful can lie hidden, but not forgotten. The apple bough 
had lived with human beings, and grown like them in this. 

But the glorious Sunbeam knew better. “Vou are neither clear nor 
farsighted! What is this outcast herb that you are pitying so much?” 

“The Milk-pails down there,” replied the apple bough; “they arc 
never tied up in bouquets, they are trodden under foot, there are too 
many of them; and when thc}^ run to seed they fly about in small 
bits of wool, and hang upon |x?ople’s clothes. Weeds! weeds! but they 
must be as they are. I am really and truly grateful that I am not as one 
of them.” 

And now a whole troop of children roamed over the meadow, the 
youngest of them so tiny that he had to be carried by the others; and 
as he was now set down in the grass among the golden blossoms, he 
laughed for joy, kicked about with his short legs, rolled over and over, 
and plucked none but the yellow dandelions, which he kissed in his 
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^innocent dclij^ht. The bigger children busied themselves in breaking the 
flowers of the druidelions off from their hollow stalks, and joining these 
stalks into chains, first one for a necklace, then a longer chain to hang 
across the shouldtTs and round the waist, and last, a third for a circlet 
round the head; very soon they stood arrayed in splendid green chains. 
But the biggest of all the children carefully gathered the stalks bearing 
crowns of seed - that lof)se, aerial, woolly blossom, that wonderfully 
perfect ball of dainty white plumes; they held the white ball to their 
lips, trying to IjIow away all the white feathers with one puff of breath; 
whoever could do that W(juld get new clothes before the year w’as out — 
so granny had told them. The poor despised herb was held as a prophet 
by this generation. 

“Do you sec now? ’ asked the Sunbeam; “don’t you see its beauty, 
its power?’’ 

“Yes, for children,” reidied the apple bough. 

Presently came into the meadow an old v/oman. She stooped down 
and began digging lor the dandelion roots with a blunt knife that had 
lost its handle. Some of the roots she would roast instead of coffee ber- 
ries, othr’s s.he w’oiild sell to the apothecary, who valued them as drugs. 

“But beauty i^J something higher,” protested the apple bough. “Only 
the chosen few can be admitted into the kingdom of the beautiful; then 
is a difference among plants as among men.” 

Then the Sunhem spoke of the infinite love of the Oeator for all His 
creatures, for all that has life, and His providence watching equally 
over all. 

“W’ell, that is \T)ur ojunion,’’ replied the apple bou.gh. 

Some ])eoi)le now came into the room, among them the young countess 
who had placed the ai-p^e bough in the white vase by the window, 
and she earriid in Im' hard something that was concealed by three 
lour large leaves held round it, lest a draught of air should injure it. Was 
it a llower? it v, .i.- earrieii so tareiully, luure tenderly than the apple 
bough had been, nlan bioimht to the cxL-tle. Very gently the large leaves 
were remo’/ed, and behold the delicate .i.lobe of .starry .se^ds borne by 
the dc.s[)I.sid dandelion idant! it was which she had plucked so 

cauliouslv, carriui .‘^o teiideii \ , lest one only of the dainty feathered 
arrows that help to round its globe-like form and sit so lightly, should 
be blown awav. Hut it wa.s <juiic perfect, not one seed was lost, and 
she admired so much die beautiful form, the airy lightness, the won- 
drous mcchani.sni of a thing destined to be so soon scattered by the 
wind. 

“Only see how wonderfully beautiful our Lord has made it. she said. 
“I will put it in a picture together with the apple bough, that is very 
lovely too; but this poor little weed is equally lovely, only in another 
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way. Very different are they, and yet both are children in the kingdom 
of the beautiful.” 

And the Sunbeam kissed the poor weed, and then kissed the blos- 
soming apple bough, whose delicate petal seemed to blush into a brighter 
red. 


THE SWANS’ NEST 


K TWEEN the Baltic and the North Sea lies an old Swans’ Nest — 
it is called Denmark; in it have been born, and will be born here- 
after, Swans whose names shall never die. 

In the olden time, a flock of Swans flew thence over the Alps to 
Milan’s lovely green plains. There they lighted down and dwelt, for 
right pleasant was it there to dwell. These Sw'ans were called Lombards. 

Another flock, with bright shining plumage, and clear, truthful eyes, 
lighted down at Byzantium, nestled round the Emperor’s throne, and 
spread out their broad white wings as shields to protect him. These were 
known as Varangians. 

From the coasts of France arose a cry of anguish and terror — terror 
at the bloody Swans who, with fire under their wings, flew thither from 
the North. Loud was the prayer of village and town, “God save us from 
the wild Normans! ” 

On England’s fresh meadow turf, near the shore, wearing a triple 
crown on his kingly head, his golden scepter stretching far over the land, 
s.tood the royal Swan, Canute the Dane. 

And on Pomerania’s shores the heathens bowed the knee, for thither, 
too, with drawm swords, and bearing the standard of the cross, had flown 
the Danish Swans. 

“But this was in the days of old.” 

In times nearer our own, then, have mighty Swans been seen to fly 
out from the Nest. A flash of lightning cleft the air — lightning that 
shone over all Europe — for a Swan had flapped his strong wings and 
scattered the twilight mist, and the starry heavens became more visible 
— ^were brought, as if* were, nearer the earth. The Swan’s name w^as 
Tycho Brahe. 

“Yes, just that once,” it will be said; “but now, in our own genera- 
tion?” 

Well, in our own generation we have beheld Swans soaring in a high 
and glorious flight. 

One we saw gently sweep his wings over the golden chords of the 
harp, whereupon sweet music thrilled through the northern lands. 
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the wild Norwegian mountains lifted their proud crests higher in the 
full sunlight of the olden time, pine and birch bowed their heads and 
rustled their leaves, the “Gods of the North” — the heroes and noble 
women of Scandinavian history — lived and breathed again, their tall, 
stately figures standing out from the dark background of deep forests. 

A second Swan we saw strike his pinions upon the hard marble rock 
till it cleft asunder, and new forms of beauty, hitherto shut up in the 
stone, were revealed to the light of day, and the nations of Europe gazed 
in wonder and admiration at the glorious statuary. 

A third Swan we have seen weaving threads of thoughts that spun 
and spread around the earth, so that words can fly with lightning speed 
from land to land. 

Dear to the protecting heavens above is the old Swans* Nest between 
the Baltic and the North Sea. Let mighty birds of prey, if they will, 
speed thither to tear it down. It shall not be! Even the unfledged, un- 
plumed young ones will press forward to the margin of the Nest — ^we 
have seen it — will fight desperately with beak and claw, will offer their 
bleeding breast in defense of their home. 

Centuries v^'ill pass away, and Swans will still fly forth from the Nest, 
and make thcmsdecs seen and heard far over the world; long will it 
be before the time shall come when in sad truth it may be said, “Behold 
the last Swan I Listen io the la.sl sweet song from the Swans’ Nest!” 


Tllh ( OMET 


N ow Tiin comet came with its shining nucleus and its nebulous tail. 

At the great castle they gazed at it, and from the poor shanty , 
the crowd in the street stared at it, and the solitary man, that went his 
way over the pathless heath. Every one i'.ad hi.s own thoughts. “Come 
and look at the vault of heaven; come out and look at the wonderful 
sight ” they cried, and all hastened to look. But inside the room there 
sat yet a little bov and his mother. The tallow candle was burning, and 
the mother thought that there was a moth in the light: the taliow 
formed in ragged edges around the candle, and ran down the sides; this, 
.she believed, betokened that her son should die very soon— the shining 

little moth was turning toward him. 

This was an old super.^tition in which she believed. The ^ 

destined to live manv years here on earth, and, indeed, lived to see the 

for U« to. dm. i. to life, tolmd brigbfl, dmn. 
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irom the skies. He sat quietly with an earthen dish before him; the 
dish being filled with soap water, in which he dipped the head of a clay 
pipe, and then put the stem in his mouth, and made soap bubbles, big 
and small. They quivered and fluttered in their beautiful colors; they 
changed from yellow to red, from red to purple and blue; then they 
colored green, like the leaves when the sun is shining through them. 
“May God give thee many years to live here on earth, as many as the 
bubbles thou art blowing.” 

“So many, so » many!” cried the little fellow. “I can never blow all 
the soap water into bubbles. There flies one year, there flies another!” 
exclaimed he, when a new bubble broke loose from the pipe and flew 
off. Some of them flew into his eyes: they burned and smarted, and 
caused tears to flow. In every bubble he saw a picture of the future, 
glimmering and glittering. 

“This is the time to see the comet!" exclaimed the neighbors; “come 
out of doors, and don’t sit in the room.” 

• And the mother took the boy by the hand; he had to lay the clay 
pipe aside, and leave his play with the soap bubbles; the comet was 
there. 

And the boy saw the brilliant fireball, and the shining tail. Some said 
it was three yards long, others insisted it was several millions of yards 
long — only a slight difference. 

Most of the people who had said that, were dead and gone when the 
comet came again; but the little fellow, tow^ard whom the candlemoth 
had been turned, of W’hom the mother thought, “He will die soon,” he 
still lived, had become old and white-haired. “White hairs are the llowTr 
of old age,” says the proverb; and he had a good many of such flowers. 
•He was now' an' old schoolmaster. The schoolchildren said that he 
W'as very wise, and knew so very much; he knew history, and geography, 
and all that was known about heaven and its stars. 

“Everything comes again,” said he; “only pay attention to persons 
and events, and you wdll learn that they always return; there may be 
a hundred years between, or many hundred years, but then we shall 
have the same persons again, only in another coat, and in another 
country.” And the schoolmaster told them about William Tell, who W’as 
compelled to shoot ap apple from his son’s head; but before he shot the 
arrow, he hid another one in his bosom, to shoot into the breast of the 
wicked Gesler. This took place in Switzerland. But many years before 
that happened, the same event occurred in Denmark with Walraloke; 
.he was also obliged to shoot an apple from his .son's head, and he also 
hid an arrow in his bosom, to avenge the cruelty. And several thousand 
years before that, the same story was wTitten down in Egypt. This is a 
story, and a true oiie; it came again, and will come again, like the comet, 
that returns, “flies away through space, stays away, but returns.” And 
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he spoke of the comet that was expected, the same comet that he had 
seen when yet a boy. 

The schoolmaster knew what took place in the skies, but he did not 
therefore forget history and geography. His garden was laid out in the 
shape o a m<ip of Denmark. Here were herbs and flowers, which 
belong to different part.s of the land. 

ketch me herbs, said he, and they went to the bed that repre- 
sented Laaland, fetch me buckwheat,” and they went to Langeland. 
The beautiful blue gentian was found in Skagen. The shining Christ- 
thorn, at Silkeborg. Tov/ns and cities were marked with images. Here 
stood St. Knud, Tvith the dragon, w^hich meant Odense; Absalon, with 
*the BLshop s staff, meant Sord. The old boat with the oars was a sign that 
there stood Aarhuus. knjm the schoolmaster’s garden you could learn 
the geography of Denmark; but one had to be instructed by him first, 
and that was a great t)leasure. 

Now the comet was expected again, and of that he spoke; and he 
related w’hat people had said in the olden times, when ic appeared Last; 
they had said that a comet year was a good wine year, and that one 
could mix wattr with that wine, without its being detected. Therefore 
the merchants thought so much of a comet year. 

The .sky w'as overcast for two weeks, they could not see the comet, 
and yet it \vas thcae. The old schoolmaster sat in his little chamber ad- 
joining the .sciioolioom. 1'he old Bornholm clock of his grandfather’s 
time stood in the corner; the heavy lead weights did neither ascend 
nor dc.scend, the pendulum did not move. The little cuckoo, that used 
to come forward in p:ist time.s to cuckoo the passing hours, had for manj^ 
years ceased to do hi.s duly. Kverything was dumb and silent; the clock 
was out of order. 

But the old clavichord near by, made in his father’s time, had ye; .i 
spark of life left. 'I he .‘Strings could yet ring; true, they were a little 
hoar.se, but they could ring the melodies of a whole lifetime. With these, 
the old man rt'memliered so much, both joyful and sorrowdul, that had 
happened in the long series of year.«5 that had passed by since he, a little 
boy, saw the comet; and now. when that comet had come again, he 
remembered what hi.s mother liatl said about the moth in the light; he 
remembered the beaiitiiul soap bubbles that he blew, each of them 
representing a y(*ar of his lite, as he had said, shining and sparkling in 
wo!uienul hues, lie saw in Hum all his pleasures and sorrows, every- 
tliing beautiful and sorrow fill. He saw the child and its play’s, the youth 
and his fancies, tlie whole world, in wavy brightness, oper ng before 
his gazing eves; and in tliat sunlight he saw his future grow. These were 
the bubbles of coriin.g time; now', an old man, he heard from the clavi- 
chord's strinijs the melodies of passing time, mind s^ bubbles, with 
memory's variegated colors. And he heard his nurse's knitting song 
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For sure no Amazone 
Did ever stockings knit. 

And then the strings sang the song the old papa of the house was wont 
to sing to him, when a child — 

In truth full many dangers 
Will grow up here below, 

For him, that yet is young. 

And doth not ftdly know. 

Now the melodies of the first ball were ringing the minuet and moli- 
nasky; then the melancholy notes of the flute passed by: bubble after 
bubble they hurried on, very much like those that he blew with soap 
water, when a little boy. 

His eyes were turned toward the window: a cloud in the sky was 
gliding by, and, as it passed, revealed the comet to his gaze, the spar- 
kling nucleus, the shining tail. 

• It seemed as if it had been only the evening of yesterday that he had 
seen that comet, and yet a whole eventful lifetime lay between that 
evening and this. Then he was a child, and looked through the bubbles 
into the future; now the bubbles pointed back in the past. 

Once more he had a child's feeling and a child’s trust; his eyes 
sparkled, and his hands sank down upon the keys. There came a 
sound as of the breaking of a string. 

“Come out and see!’’ shouted the neighbors; “the comet is here, and 
the sky is so clear; come out and look! ” 

The old schoolmaster answered not; he had gone where he should 
see more clearly: his soul was upon a journey far greater than the 
comet’s, and into a wider space than the comet has to fly through. 

And the comet was again seen from the rich castle, and from the poor 
shanty; the crowd in the street gazed at it, and the solitary man that 
walked through the pathless heath. But the schoolmaster’s soul was 
seen by God, and the dear ones that had preceded, and whom he so 
much longed for. 


‘GOOD-FOR-NOTHING” 


T he sheriff stood at the open window; he wore ruffles, and a 
dainty breastpin decorated the front of his shirt; he was neatly 
shaven, and a tiny little strip of sticking plaster covered the little cut 
he had given himself during the process. “Well, my little man?” quoth 
he. 
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The “little man” was no other than the laundress’ son, who respect- 
fully took off his cap in passing. His cap was broken in the rim, and 
adapted to be put into the pocket on occasion; his clothes were poor, 
but clean, and very neatly mended, and he wore heavy wooden shoes. 
He stood still when the sheriff spoke, as respectfully as though he stood 
before the king. 

“Ah, you’re a good boy, a well-behaved boy!” said the sheriff. “And 
so your mother is washing dov/n at the river; she isn’t good for much. 
And you’re going to her, I see. Ah, poor child! — well, you may go.” 

And the boy passed on, still holding his cap in his hand, while the 
wind tossed to and fro his waves of yellow hair. He went through the 
‘jStreet, down a little alley to the brook, where his mother stood in the 
water, at her washing stool, beating the heavy linen. The water mills 
sluices were opened, and the current was strong; the washing stool was 
nearly carried away by it, and the laundress had hard work to strive 
against it. 

“I am very near taking a voyage,” she said, “and it is so cold out in 
the water: for si>: hours have I been standing here. Have you anything 
for me?" — and i!ie boy drew forth a [diial, which his mother put to her 
lips. “Ah, that is as good as warm meat, and it is not so dear. O, the 
water is .so cold — but if my strength will but last me out to bring you 
up honestly, mv sweet child!” 

At that moment approached an elderly woman, poorly clad, blind of 
one eye, lame on on;, leg, and with her hair brushed into one large curl 
to hide the blind eye -4)Ut in vain, the defect was only the more con- 
spicuous. This was ‘-Lame jMaren," as the neighbors called her, a friend 
of the washerwoiTian s. “l^uir ihing. s’aving and toiling away in the 


cold water! it is ha:(l that you shoii.J be called names” — for Maren 
had overheard the sheriff speaking to the child about his own mother — 
“hard that voiir bov .should lx- told you are good-for-nothing.” 

^‘Whal! did the sheriff really say s.', child?” said the laundress, and 
her lips ejuivered. !iavc a mother who is good-for-nothing! Per- 

haps he is right, onl.v’he should not say so to the child— but I must 
not comi^lain., fc^r tocnl lliin::s have come to me from that house.' 

“Why ves you were in service there once, when the sheriff s parents 
were alive, many years since. There is a -rand dinner at the sheriff’s 
today ” went on Mamn: “it would have been put off, though, had not 
everythin.; been prepared. I heard it from the porter. News came in a 
lette'r, an' hour ago, that the .sheriffs y..un-er brother, at Copenhagen, 

is dead.” , , 

“Dcadi ' rencated the laundress, and .she turned as white as a coyse. 

“What'do you care about it?” .said Maren. “To be sure, you must have 

known him, since you .served in the house. „ 

“Is he dead? he was the best, the kindest of creatures, indeed, there 
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tpU*e not many like him,” and the tears rolled down her cheeks. “O, the 
world is turning round, 1 feel so ill!” and she clung to the washing stool 
for support. 

“You are ill, indeed!” cried Maren. “Take care, the stool will over- 
turn. I had better get you home at once.” 

“But the linen?” 

“I will look after that — only lean on me. The boy can stay here and 
watch it till 1 come back and wash what is left; it is not much.” 

The poor laundress’ limbs trembled under her. “I have stood too long 
in the cold water; I have had no food since yesterday. O, my poor child! ” 
and she wept. 

The boy cried too, as he sat alone beside the brook, watching the wet 
linen. Slowly the two women made their way up the little alley and 
through the street, past the sheriff’s house. Just as she reached her 
humble home, the laundress fell down on the paving stones, fainting. 
She was carried upstairs and put to bed. Kind Maren hastened to pre- 
pare a cup of warm ale — that was the best medicine in this case, she 
thought — and then went back to the brook and did the best she could 
with the linen. 

In the evening she was again in the laundress’ miserable room. She 
had begged from the sheriff’s cook a few roasted potatoes and a little 
bit of bacon, for the sick w’oman. Maren and the boy feasted upon these, 
but the patient was satisfied with the smell of them — that, she declared, 
was very nourishing. 

Supper over, the boy went to bed, lying crosswise at his mother’s feet, 
with a coverlet made of old carpet ends, blue and red, sewed together. 

The laundress nqw felt a little better: the warm ale had strength- 
ened her, the smell of the meat done her good. 

“Xow, you good soul,” said she to Maren, “I wall tell jou all about 
it, W’hile the boy is a.sleep. That he is already; look at him, how sweetly 
he looks with his eyes closed; he little thinks how’ his mother has suf- 
fered. May he never feel the like! Well, I w:js in service with the sher- 
iff’s parents when their youngest son, the student, came home; I was a 
wild young thing then, but honest — that I must say for myself. And 
the student was so pleasant and merry, a belter youth never lived. He 
was a son of the housej I only a servant, but we became .sweethearts — 
all in honor and honesty — and he told his mother that he loved me; she 
was like an angel in his eyes, so wise, kind, and loving! And he went 
away, but his gold ring of betrothal was on my finger. When he was 
really gone, my mistress called me in to speak to her; so grave, yet so 
kind she looked, so wisely she spoke, like an angel, indeed. She showed 
me what a gulf of difference in tastes, habits, and mind lay between 
her son and me. ‘He sees you now to be good-hearted and pretty, but will 
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you always be the same in his eyes? You have not been educated as he 
has been; intellectually you cannot rise to his level. I honor the poor/ 
she continued, ‘and I know that in the kingdom of heaven many a poor 
man will sit in a higher seat than the rich; but that is no reason for 
breaking the ranks in this world, and you two, left to yourselves, 
would drive your carriage full tilt against all obstacles till it toppled 
over with you both. I know that a good honest handicraftsman, Erik, 
the glovemaker, has been your suitor; he is a widower without children, 
he is well off; think whether you cannot be content with him.’ Every 
word my mistress spoke went like a knife through my heart, but I 
knew she was right; I kissed her hand, and shed such bitter tears! But 
bitterer tears still came when I went into my chamber and lay upon 
Iny bed. 0 , the long, dreary night that followed! Our Lord alone knows 
what I suffered. Not till I went to church on Sunday did a light break 
upon my darkness. It seemed providential that as I came out of church 
I met Erik the glovemaker. There were no more doubts in my mind; 
he was a good man, and of my own rank. I went straight to him, took 
his hand, and asked, 'Are you still in the same mind toward me?’ — 
‘Yes, arivi I ;’ih<»ll never be otherwise minded,’ he replied. ‘Do you care 
to have a girl w!io likes and honors you, but does not love you?’ — ^‘I 
believe love will come/ he said, and so he took my hand. I went home 
to my mistress; the gold ring that her son had given me, that I wore 
all day next m v h art, and on my finger at night in bed, I now drew’ 
forth ; I ki.ssed it till my mouth bled, I gave it to m3’ mistress, and said 
that next week the banns would lie read for me and the glovemaker. 
M3’ mistress took me in her arms and kissed me; she did not tell me I 
W’as good-for-nothing; 1 w’as good for something then, it seems, before 
I had knowm so much trouuic. The w’e«l.iing was at Candlemastide, and 
our fir.«:t year all went well; my husband had apprentices, and 3\'*u, 
Maren, helped me in the housew’ork.'’ 

‘* 0 . and 3011 w’ere such a good mistress!” exclaimed Maren. “Never 
shall 1 forget how kind you and your husband W’ere to me.” 

“Ah. you were wiih us during 01 r good times! We had no children 
then. 'Phe student I never srnv again — yes, once T saw him, but he did 
not see me. He came to his mother's funeral; I saw’ him standing by 
her grave, looking so sad, so a.shy pale— but all for his mother’s sake. 
Wlien afterw’ard his fa 'her died, he was abroad and did not come to the 
funeral. Nor has he been here since; he is a lawyer, that I know’, and 
he has never married. But he thought no more of me, and h-d he seen 
me, he would certainly have never recognized me, so ugly as i am nov;. 
And it is right it should be so.” 

Then she went on to speak of the bitter days of adversity, when 
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troubles had come upon them in a flood. They had five hundred rix- 
dollars^ and as in their street a house could be bought for two hundred, 
it was considered a good investment to buy it, take it down, and build 
it anew. The house was bought; masons and carpenters made an esti- 
mate that one thousand and twenty rix-dollars more would be re- 
quired. Erik arranged to borrow this sum from Copenhagen, but the 
ship that was to bring him the money was lost, and the money with it. 
“It was just then that my sweet boy, who lies sleeping here, was born. 
Then his father fell sick; for three quarters of a year 1 had to dress and 
undress him every day. We went on borrowing and borrowing; all our 
things had to be sold, one by one; at last Erik died. Since then I have 
toiled and moiled for the boy’s sake, have gone out cleaning and wash- 
ing, done coarse work or fine, whichever 1 could get; but I do every- 
thing worse and worse; my strength will never return any more; it is 
our Lord’s will! He will take me away, and find better provision for 
my boy.” 

She fell asleep. In the morning she seemed better, and fancied she 
was strong enough to go to her work again. But no sooner did she feel 
the cold water than a shivering seized her, she felt about convulsively 
with her hands, tried to step forward, and fell dowm. Her head lay on 
the dry bank, but her feet were in the water of the brook, her wooden 
shoes were carried away by the stream. Here she was found by Maren. 

A message had been taken to her lodging that the sheriff wanted her, 
had something to say to her. It was too late; the poor washerwoman 
W’as dead. The letter that had brought the sheriff news of his brother’s 
death also gave an abstract of his will; among other bequests he had 
left six hundred rix-dollars to the glovemaker’s widow, who had formerly 
seWed his parents. ^‘There was some love nonsense between my brother 
and her,” quoth the sheriff. “It is all as well she is out of the way; now 
it will all come to the boy, and I shall apprentice him to honest folk 
who will make him a good workman.” For whatever the sheriff might 
do, were it ever so kind an action, he alw'^ays spoke harshly and un- 
kindly. So he now called the boy to him, promised to provide for him, 
and told him it was a good thing his mother was dead ; she was good- 
for-nothing! 

She was buried in die paupers’ churchyard. Maren planted a little 
rose tree over the grave; the boy stood by her side the while. 

“My darling mother!” he sighed, as the tears streamed down from 
his eyes. “It was not true that she was good-for-nothing! ” 

“No, indeed!” cried her old friend, looking up to heaven. “Let the 
world say she was good-for-nothing; our Lord in his heavenly kingdom 
will not say so ” 
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A WINDMILL Stood Upon the hill, proud to look at, and it was proud 
too. 

“I am not proud at all,” it said, “but I am very much enlightened 
without and within. I have sun and moon for my outward use, and for 
inward use too; and into the bargain I have tallow candles, train-oil 
lamps, and wax candles; I may well say that I’m enlightened. I am a 
thinking being, and so well constructed that it’s quite delightful. I have 
^a good windpipe in my chest, and I have four wings that are placed out- 
side my head, just beneath my hat; the birds have only two wings, and 
are obliged to carry them on their backs. I am a Dutchman by birth — 
that may be seen by my figure — ^a flying Dutchman. They are con- 
sidered supernatural beings, I know, and j’et I am quite natural. I have 
a gallery round my chest, and house room beneath it; that’s where 
my thoughts dwell. My strongest thought, who rules and reigns, is called 
by the v^thtrs ‘The Man in the Mill.’ lie knows what he wants, and is 
lord over the meal and the bran ; but he has his companion too, and she 
calls herself ‘Mother.’ She is the very heart of me. She does not run 
about stupidly and awkwardly, for she knows what she wants, .she knows 
what she can do; .she’s as soft as a zephyr and as strong as a storm; she 
knows how to begin a thing carefully, and to have her own way. She 
Is my soft temper, and the father is iny hard one: they are two, and yet 
one; they each call the other ‘^ly half.’ These two have some little bo3^s, 
young thoughts, that can grow. The little ones keep everything in order. 
When, lately, in my wisdom, I let the father and the boys examine my 
throat and the hole in my chest, to .'^ee what was going on there — ft r 
something in me was out of order, and it's well to examine oneself — 
the little ones made a tremendous noise. The youngest jumped up into 
my hat, and shouted .so there that it tickied me. The little thoughts may 
grow; I know that very well; and out in the W’orld thoughts come too, 
and not only of my kind, for as far as I can see I cannot discern any- 
thing like myself: but the wingless houses, whose throats make no noise, 
have thoughts too, and these come to my thoughts, and make love to 
them, as it is called. It's wonderful enough - yes, there are many won- 
derful things. Something has come over me. or into me — something has 
changed in the millwork: it seems as if ihe one half, the father, had 
altered, and had received a better temper and a more affect- late help- 
mate — so young and good, and yet the same, only more gentle and good 
through the course of lime. What was bitter has passed away, and the 
whole is much more comfortable. 
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“The days go on, and the days come nearer and nearer to clearness 
and to joy; and then a day will come when it will be over with me; but 
not over altogether. I must be pulled down that I may be built up again; 
I shall cease, but yet shall live on. To become quite a different being, 
and yet remain the same! That’s difficult for me to understand, how- 
ever enlightened I may be with sun, moon, stearine, train-oil, and tallow. 
My old woodwork and my old brickwork will rise again from the dust! 

“I will hope that I may keep my old thoughts, the father in the mill, 
and the mother, giteat ones and little ones — the family; for I call them 
all, great and little, the company of thonghtSy because I must, and can- 
not refrain from it. 

“And I must also remain ‘myself,’ with my throat in my chest, my 
wings on my head, the gallery round my body; else I should not know 
myself, nor could the others know me, and say, ‘There’s the Mill on the 
hill, proud to look at, and yet not proud at all.’ ” 

That is Vv'hat the Mill said. Indeed, it said much more, but that is the 
most important part. 

And the days came, and the days went, and j^sterday was the last 
day. 

Then the mill caught fire. The flames rose up high, and beat out and 
in, and bit at the beams and planks, and ate them up. The mill fell, and 
nothing remained of it but a heap of ashes. The smoke drove across the 
scene of the conflagration, and the wind carried it away. 

Whatever had been alive in the mill remained, and what had been 
gained by it has nothing to do with this story. 

The miller’s family — one soul, many thoughts, and yet only one — 
built a new, a splendid mill, which answered its purpose. It was quite 
like the old one, and people said, “Why, yonder is the mill on the hill, 
proud to look at!” But this mill was better arranged, more according to 
the time than the last, so that progress might be made. The old beams 
had become worm-eaten and spongy — they lay in dust and ashes. The 
body of the mill did not rise out of the dust as they had believed it 
would do; they had taken it literally, and all things are not to be taken 
literally. 


THE NECK OF A BOTTLE 


I N A NARROW, crooked street, among many shabby dwellings, stood one 
very narrow, very tall house. None but poor folk lived here, but 
poorest of all looked the attic, where, outside the little window, hung 
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in the sunshine an old bird cage, that could not even boast of a proper 
bird glass; it had instead the neck of a bottle, placed upside down, 
with a cork stopping up the mouth. At the open window stood an old 
maid; she had just been adorning the cage with chick weed; the little 
canary who lived a prisoner within it hopped from perch to perch, and 
sang with all his might. 

“Ah! 3'ou may well sing!” said the broken bottle. Truly it could not 
speak aloud as we speak, but it had its own thoughts within for all that. 
“Ah! it is easy for you to sing! — ^you, with 3'our limbs w'hole. You should 
just try what it is to have lost one's lowTr half — to have only a neck and 
a mouth left, and then a cork stuffed into one. I should like to hear you 
'.sing then! Lut it is well somebody is please^d. I have no cause to sing, 
neither can I, but I could sing, once, when T was a whole bottle — I 
was called a lark then. Did not I sing that day in the wood when the 
furrier's daughter was betrothed? T remember it as though it had hap 
pened yesterday. I have lived through many things — I have been 
through fire and water — down in the black earth and higher up than 
most. And now I hover amid air and sunshine outside the cage. It might 
be worth while in listen to my histor>% but I am not going to proclaim 
it aloud, for one good reason — I can't!” 

And so it told, or rather thought over, its own hi.storj'^ to itself in 
silence, and the little bird sang merrily the while, and the people dow'n 
below drove, or rode, or walked through the street, each thinking of his 
own affairs, just as the broken bottle did. 

It remembered the fiery furnace in the factory, where it had been 
blown into being: it remembered hoAV warm it was at first — how' it had 
looked into the ^Yild furnace, the home of its birth, and longed to leap 
into it again. Hut llvm, little by little, as it cooled, it found itself vrell 
off where it w'as, standing in a row with a w'holc regiment of brothtrs 
and sisters, all born from the same furnace, but some blowm into cham- 
pagne b(»tlles. others into bottles for ale — and this makes a difference. 
Orlainly, in the ctuirse of time and events, an ale flask may j)ossibh^ 
embrace the costliest Lachr}'ma Christi, and a champagne bottle may 
be basely filled with blacking; but w^hat each w’as born for wall still 
be apparent tlir«aigh the form of each, and not even blacking can efface 
that patent of nobility. 

All the bottles WT-e soon packed up, and packed off, our bottle 
among them. Little at that time did it think of ending thus serving as 
a bird gla.ss. No matter, it is an honorable life that is thus useful to the 
last. I^first saw daylight again, after it had been unpacked, together 
with its comrades, in a wine merchant’s cellar, and was then, for the 
first time, rinse<l out — which was a ridiculous performance, it thought. 
The bottle now lay empty and corkless^felt itself wonderfully dull, as 
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though Vfranting something — it knew not what. But now it was filled 
with good, glorious wine, received a cork, and was sealed up, with a 
label pasted on it, “Best Quality.” It felt it was now a first-class bottle; 
the wine was good, and the bottle was good. Something within it seemed 
to be singing of things it knew nothing whatever about. The green sunlit 
mountains, where grows the vine, and where fair girls and merry youths 
sing and dance together. Ah! there it is right pleasant to live! Some- 
thing seemed singing about this inside the bottle, as within the hearts 
of young poets, who yet know no more about the matter than the bottle 
knew. 

One morning it was bought. The furrier’s boy was sent to fetch a 
bottle of the best wine, and thus it became transported into a large 
basket, together with ham, cheese, and sausages, the best butter, and 
the whitest bread. The furrier’s daughter herself packed the basket. 
She was very young and very pretty; she had laughing brown eyes, 
and smiling lips, almost as expressive as the eyes; her hands were small, 
soft, and white, but not so white as her forehead and her throat. She was 
one of the prettiest girls in the town, and not yet betrothed. 

And the basket lay in her lap while the party drove out into the wood. 
The neck of the bottle peeped forth between the folds of the white 
tablecloth; there was red sealing wax on the cork, and this sealing wax 
looked right into the young girl’s face, and into the face of the young 
man who sat next her; he had been her companion from childhood; he 
was a portrait-painter’s son, who had lately passed with honorable men- 
tion through his examination for the naval service. On the morrow 
he was to go with his ship to foreign lands; there was some talk about 
h{s voyage, and just while this was talked about it was not quite so 
ple^ant to look at the eyes and lips of the furrier’s pretty daughter. 

The two young people took a walk in the green forest, talking — what 
did they talk about? The bottle could not hear that — it was left in the 
basket. It was very, ver}^ long before the basket was unpacked, but 
then? Why certainly some pleasant things must have happened mean- 
while, for all eyes were laughing, even those of the furrier’s daughter, 
though she talked less than before, and her cheeks blushed like two red 
roses. 

The furrier took up the bottle, took up the corkscrew. O! what a 
strange sensation was that when, for the first time, the cork was drawn! 
The bottle had never been able to forget that solemn moment; and 
then the gurgling noise wherewith the wine flowed out into the glasses! 

“The health of the betrothed!” cried the father, and every glass was 
emptied, and the young man kissed his pretty bride. Then he refilled 
the glasses, exclaiming: “To our joyful wedding this day next year!” 
And when the glasses had been emptied the second time, he took the 
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bottle and raised it high in the air, saying: “You have served us here 
on the brightest day of my life, you shall never be profaned by any 
meaner service!” 

And he flung it high into the air. But it came down again — it fell 
softly among the thick reeds fringing the little woodland lake. The 
broken bottle remembered perfectly well how it had lain there, thinking: 
“I gave them wine, they gave me muddy water; no matter, it was well 
meant!” It could see no more of the happy couple and the pleased 
parents, but it could hear them talking and singing in the distance. And 
presently two peasant boys came that way; they peeped in among the 
reeds, spied out the bottle, and took it av/a3^ Now it was provided for. 

At their home in the little woodland hut, where they dwelt, they had, 
the day before, parted from their elder brother, who was a sailor, and 
had been to say farewell before going out on a long voyage. The mother 
was now packing up a few things which the father was to take to him 
in the town that evening — he would see him once more before his de- 
parture. A little flask full of spiced brand\' had been placed in the parcel, 
but now the boys showed the larger and stronger bottle which they had 
found — it could hold more than the little one. So it was filled now, not 
with red wine as before, but with bitter, wholesome drops, good for the 
stomach. The new-found bottle was to go, the little one to stay at home. 
So now the bottle went forth on its travels; it went on board to be Peter 
Jensen\*^ property, on board the yery same ship l)y which went the 
young mate who had been betrothed that morning. He never looked at 
the bottle, or if he had, it w<»uld never have occurred to him to think, 
“This is the same bottle from which our health was drunk.” 

And now it contained not wine indeed, i)iit something as good as wine. 
When Peter Jensen took it out, his comrades always called it “The 
apothecary”; it gave right good nicdlcinc. they thought, and it hek})ed 
them as long as a drop v;as left in it. It was a pleasant time, and the 
bottle .sang after its fashion: and thus it came to be nicknamed, “The 
great lark,"' “Peter Jensen \s lark." 

A long time had passed away, and it had long stood empty in a cor- 
ner, when — the bottle knew not whether it was on its way out, or on the 
way home, it had not been ashore — a mighty storm arose. It was night, 
and jiitcli dark; great heavy black waves surged and tossed the ve.ssel 
to and fro: the ma.st broke, Uie f)lanks flew out, the pumps were of no 
avail. The ship was sinking: but in the last minute the young sailor 
wrote on a fragment of paper: “lw.ord Jesii, have mercy on us! we per- 
ish!” He added his bride's name, his own, and that of th- .-hip, rolled 
the note into an empty bottle that came to his hand, pressed the cork 
down tight, and flung the bottle far into the stormy sea. Little thought 
he that this was the same bottle that had given him wine on the day of 
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his happiness and hope. Now it rocked and tossed upon the billows, 
bearing its message, its greeting from the dead to the living. 

The ship sank, the crew perished, but the bottle flew on like a bird — 
it bore a love letter. And the sun rose up and the sun went down — that 
reminded the bottle of the hour of its birth, in the red glowing furnace; 
it longed to fly into his embrace. It encountered new storms; still it was 
neither sw^allowed up by sharks nor dashed against rocks. For more 
than a year and a day it drifted about, now northward, now southward, 
as it was carried by the tide. Certainly it was its own master; but one 
may get tired of that. 

The letter, the last farewell from bridegroom to bride, would bring 
only sorrow, if it ever fell into the right hands. But where were those 
hands? the hands that had gleamed so white when they spread the 
tablecloth over the fresh grass in the green wood, on the day of be- 
trothal? Where was the furrier’s daughter? Where, indeed? What land 
was nearest no\r? The bottle could not answer these questions; it 
drifted and drifted, and was at last so weary of drifting — for which 
it had never been intended ; but it drifted on all the same, till at last it 
was cast ashore on a foreign land. It understood not a word of what w^as 
spoken here; it was not the language it had always heard before, and 
one loses much in a country*^ where one does not understand the language. 

The bottle w'as picked up and examined, the letter inside was noticed, 
taken out, turned and twisted about, but not a word f>f what was written 
thereon could the folk make out. They understood, of course, that the 
bottle had been flung overboard, and that something was wTitleii on 
the paper, but that ^^something” was a complete mystery. And so the 
note w’as rolled up^ and put into the bottle again, and the bottle w^as 
placied in a large cabinet, in a large room, in a large house. Every time 
strangers came to the house the note was taken out, unrolled, turned 
and twisted about, until the wrriting — it was only i)encil writing — be- 
came more and more illegible: at last the letters could hardly be traced 
at all. For a year the bottle remained in the cabinet , then it was sent up 
into an attic, where it got smothered up wdth dust and spider webs; 
there it lurked and thought on its better days, when it jioured out red 
wine in the fresh wood; w^hen it was rocked by the billows and had 
had a secret, a letter, a sigh of farewell, intrusted to its safe keeping. 

It was left among old lumber for twenty years; it would liave been 
kft there longer still, had not the house been rebuilt. The roof w’as taken 
off, the bottle was descried, remarks were made upon it, but it could 
not understand. One learns nothing, banished to a lumber room — not 
even in twenty years. “Had I only sp>ent that time in the parlor down- 
stairs!” sighed the I^ottle, “how much I should have learned!” 

It was now washed and rinsed out; in truth, it needed washing. It 
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felt itself quite clear and transparent; it had renewed its youth in its 
old a^e, but the note, the precious note, was lost in the process. It was 
now filled with seed-corn, corked up tight, and well packed — it knew 
not where, but it could see neither lamp nor candle, not to speak of sun 
or moon; and “it is a pity to see nothing when one is traveling,” thought 
the bottle. It saw nothing, but it did something — that was more im- 
portant; it traveled, and arrived at the place for which it was destined. 
It was unpacked. 

“What a deal of trouble those outlandish folk have taken about it!” 
Tho.se were the first words it heard, and it understood them w^ell ; they 
were spoken in the language the bottle had heard from the first, at the 
factor}^, at the wine merchant’s, in the wood, and on shipboard; the 
only right, good old language, made to be understood! The bottle had 
come home to its own country! it nearly sprang out of the hands that 
held it, in its joy. It was emptied of its contents, and sent down into the 
cellar to be out of the way: no matter! home is home, even in the cellar! 
There it never thought how long it lay unnoticed, it lay comfortably; 
and, after a long interval, one day people came in, took this bottle and 
others, went out. 

The garden o^ the house was decked out in great magnificence; 
bright-colored lamps were hung in wreaths, and paper lanterns shone 
like large br^gnt ^ulips. It was a lovely evening; the air was still and 
mild, the stars r^ut^ red brilliantly, and as for the new moon, why, peo- 
ple with good eyesight could see the whole, like a round, grayish globe, 
with one corner tinged with gold. 

In the sidewalks there were a few illuminations too, though not so 
many as in the center of the garden; a row of bottles, each with a candle 
in it, was .set up along the hedges. The bottle that we know was among 
these; it felt jierfectly in a state of rapture; it was now in a garden ci.s 
formerly it had been in the wood; again it heard festive sounds, song 
and music, the hum and buzz of i)a.ssers-by, especially from the garden 
side, where the lamias were burning, and the i)aper lanterns displayed 
their varied colors, l or its own part, it stood in a sidewalk — that even 
.su|)plie(l matter for thought; the bottle stood bearing its light— stood 
there for u.se and for ornament both, and that w^as just right. In such 
an hour one forgets twenty years spent in a lumber room — and it is good 
to forget when memory is sadness. 

Close by passed a i^air, arm in arm, like the bridal pair out in the 
wood, like the mate and the furriers daughter: the bottle could have 
believed it had lived it all over again. A tide of guests parred to and 
fro in the gardens, and among them an old maid, not frienaicss, indeed 

far from it! but one who had survived all her relatives; and she was 

thinking of the same day years ago that the bottle thought of— she 
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thought of the green wood and the young pair of betrothed lovers. Well 
might she think of them! for of those two she had been one; she was 
the survivor! that had been the happiest hour of her life — ^an hour never 
to be forgotten, however old an old maid may be. But she did not recog- 
nize the bottle, neither did the bottle recognize her; and thus folk pass 
one another by in this world. But they are sure to meet again, sooner or 
later, as did these two, who were now denizens of the same town. 

The bottle’s fate took it from the garden to the wine-merchant’s; 
there it was again* filled with wine, and then sold to the aeronaut, who 
took it with him on his next ascent in his balloon. A crowd of peo- 
ple came to look on, a band of musicians had been engaged, and many 
other preparations made; the bottle witnessed all these from a basket, 
wherein he lay in company with a live rabbit, who was wretchedly low- 
spirited, because he knew he went up only to come down again with the 
parachute. The bottle, on the contrary, knew nothing about the matter; 
it saw how’ the balloon swelled out larger and larger, and when larger 
could not be, it began to lift itself higher and higher, to roll uneasily; 
then the ropes that held it down vrere cut, and up it flew with aeronaut, 
basket, rabbit, and bottle; the musicians struck up, and the people all 
cried, *^Hurra!” 

“This is a new style of navigation,” thought the bottle. “There's one 
good point about it; one can hardly run upon rocks this wav.” 

And the eyes of several thousands of people looked after the balloon, 
and the old maid watched it too; she was standing at her open attic 
window, where hung the cage with the little canary, who at that time 
did not possess a glass for his water, but was obliged to content himself 
with a cup. In the window stood a flowering myrtle; the old maid had 
thrust it on one side while she leaned forward 1o look out ; she could 
see into the balloon; she saw howr the aeronaut let the rabbit fall with 
the parachute; how he drank to the health of the crowd dowm below', 
and then flung the bottle high into the air. But .she little thought that 
she had seen this identical bottle flying in the air once before, on her 
day of happiness in the green wood, in the time of her youth. 

The bottle had no time to think at all, so unexpectedly had he at- 
tained the highest point of his life. Towers and roofs lay far below; men 
were so tiny, they could hardly be seen at all. 

And nowr it sank, quite after a different fashion from the rabbit's. 
The bottle made somersaults in the air, felt itself so young, so wild! 
it was half filled with wine at first, but not for long. What an air voy- 
age! The sun shone on the bottle, the eyes of all men followed it; the 
balloon was already far away. Soon the bottle fell upon one of the 
roofs and dashed in. two, but such a spirit seemed to animate the frag- 
ments, th^ could not be still! They leaped and they rolled, ever down- 
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ward, downward, till they reached the courtyard, where they broke 
into smaller fragments. Only the neck of the bottle was left whole; it 
looked as if it had been cut off with a diamond. 

“It is still good for a bird glass,” said the man who lived in the cellar; 
but he himself possessed neither bird nor cage, and it would have been 
hardly worth while to procure these only because a fragment of a bottle 
that might be used as a glass had fallen into his hands. But it might 
be useful to the old maid in the attic, he thought; and thus the broken 
bottle was taken upstairs, a cork was put in, the part that had for- 
merly been uppermost was set lowest, as often happens in changes, fresh 
water was poured in, and it was hung on the side of the cage for the use 
^of the little bird who sang so merrily. 

“Ah, it is easy for you to sing I” quoth the bird glass. It was a remark- 
able bird glass, certainly; it had been up in a balloon; that, at least, 
was knovrn of its history. Now, in its place by the cage, it could hear 
the hum and buzz of the people in the street below, could hear the 
old maid chatting in her chamber: she had a visitor just now, a friend 
of her own age, and they were talking, not about the bird glass, but 
about the uiyrtle at the window. 

“Indeed, I will not let you throw away two rix-dollars for your daugh- 
ter’s bridal bouquet,” said the old maid. “You shall have a charming 
one, full of flowers! Just look at my beautiful myrtle! It is only an off- 
shoot from the m>itle you gave me the day alter my betrothal— don’t 
you remember? 1 was to have made my bridal bouquet from it, when 
the year was up. But my wedding day never came! Those eyes closed 
to this world that were to have been my light and joy through life; 
down, down, low beneath the waves he sleeps sweetly, my own darling! 
And the myrtle and I grew old together; and when the myrtle with 
ered, 1 took the last fresh bough, and set it in the mold, and now [ha 
bough is a tree, and shall serve at last at a wedding feast— shall supply 
your daughter s bridal bouquet!” 

And there were tears in the old maid ’s eyes, as she remembered her 
betrothal in the wood, her lover’s bright face, his caressing words, hi.® 
first kiss— but she said no more; she was an old maid now. She thought 
of so many things; but she never thought at all that just outside her 
window was a memorial of that time, even the neck of the bottle whence 
had gushed the wine from which her own and her lover’s health had 
been drunk. Neither did the old bottle recognize her, for it did not listen 
to a single word she said, partly and chiefly because it thought only 
of itself. 



GOLDEN TREASURE 


T Iie drummer’s wife went to church; she saw the new altar, 
the pictures on the walls, the angel faces carved on the arches. 
Beautiful were the figures in the pictures, dressed in bright colors, and 
with a glory round their heads; beautiful were the carved cherubs too, 
painted and gilded both, their hair shining like gold, like sunshine. But 
the sunshine itself was still more beautiful, the sunshine that God, not 
man, had made; ever brighter and redder it glowed between the dark 
trees, as the sun went down. And she gazed upon the red setting sun, 
and had her own thoughts about it and many other things, but most of 
all about the little child that the stork would bring her: and the drum- 
mer’s wdfe felt so happy while she gazed, and she w ished most fervently 
that her child might be a creature bright as a sunbeam, or at least as one 
of the shining angels in the church. 

And when she actually held her little one in her arms, and lifted it up 
to show her hu.sband, it seemed to her that her infant really had some 
resemblance to the cherubs; it had hair like gold, hair that had caught 
the reflection of the setting sun. 

“My sunshine, my w'calth, my golden treasure!” cried the mother, 
kissing the bright locks; and all was gladness, music, and song in the 
drummer's home. The drummer himself beat a whirlwind on his drum, 
and the drum seemed to cry, “Red hair! the young one has n*d hair! 
listen, believe the drum and not thy mother; drum-a-drum, drum!'’ 

And the town agreed with the drum. 

The boy w'as taken to church and christened; he was named Peter. 
All the town called him “J’eter, the drummer’s red-haired boy’’; but his 
mother kissed his red hair and called him “Golden Treasure.” 

In the hollow way, in the soft clay, had a multiUide of folk scratched 
their names with a penknife. “That is fame,” (jiiolh the drummer; 
“every one likes to be remembered”; and he too scratched his name 
and that of his little son there. But in .spring came the swallows; 
during their travels they had seen all manner of characters in the rock- 
side, or within the temple walls of India, chronicling great det-ds of 
mighty kings, immortal names, so old that no one could spell them out. 
Such is fame! And the swallow^s built their nests in the clay, and the 
mold crumbled, and the rain came down, washing away all traces of 
the names, the drummer’s and his little son’s among them. “At any 
rate, Peter’s name was there for a year and a half,” quoth his father. 

446 
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“Fool I” thought the drum; but it could only say, “Drum-a-drum. 
drum ! Drum-a-drum-drum ! ” 

A boy full of life and spirit was “the drummer’s red-haired son.” A 
lovely voice he had, and he sang like the birds in the wood — ^all melody, 
and yet no tune. “He must be a choirboy,” said his mother; “he must 
sing in the church, standing under the pretty gilded cherubs, whom 
he is so like.” 

“Choirboy?” repeated the wits of the town. “Say rather fireboy”; 
and the drum heard it. 

“Don’t go home, I*eter,” cried the boys in the street. “If they 
send you to sleep in the attic, your hair will set the thatch on fire.” 

“l>eware of the drumsticks!” returned Peter, clinching his little fists; 
<;ind tiny fellow as he was, his neighbors learned to keep out of his way. 

The town musician was stiff and proud, a great gentleman in his 
way; he thought wi‘ll of Peter, took him home with him, and gave him 
a lesson on the violin; he fancied there was something in the boy’s 
fingers that showed him born to become mo’^e than a drummer. 

“1 will be a soldier!” declared Peter, who considered it the finest 
thing in the world to wear a uniform, shoulder a gun, and march, “Left, 
right! left, right!” 

“Ah, thou shalt learn to obey the driimskin, drum-a-drum-druml” 
quoth the drum. 

“It is all verv well biing a soldier when there s a war,” said Peter’s 
father, “so that one ma}’ march home a general.” 

“(iod save us from a war!” cried his mother. 

“Why, we have nothing to lose,” rejoined the drummer. 

“Yes, we have my boy,” she replied. 

“But just think, if he were to come home a general?” asked the father, 

“Without arms and legs! No, thank you; I would rather keep my 
Golden Treasure entire.” 

Drum, drum-a-drum-drum! War came, in real earnest; the soldiers 
marched forth, and the drummers red-haired boy with them. The 
mother wept for her “Golden Treasure' ; the father saw him in imagina- 
tion return home “famous”; the town musician thought he had better 
have stayed at home and studied music. 

“Red-tuft!” cried the soldiers, and Peter only laughed; but when 
some called him “Fo'v,” he oit his lips and looked another way; that 
was a jest he did not relish. But the boy was brisk, merry, and good- 
humored, and thus soon became a favorite. Amid rain and mist, wet 
through to the skin, he had to sleep many a night under th. open sky; 
but his good humor did not fail him, and he was up again briskly and 
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sounded with his drumsticks, ^'Drum-a-drum-druml up every manl” 
Certainly he was a bom drummer boy. 

It was a day of battle: the sun was not yet risen, but it was morning; 
the air was cold, the struggle hot, the morning was misty, but still more 
mist came from the gunpowder. Bullets and grenades flew overhead; 
still ^Torward.” One after another the men sank down, their temples 
bleeding, their cheeks white as ashes. But the little drummer boy’s 
color was still fresh; not a whit hurt, he looked with beaming eyes at the 
dog belonging to Jhe regiment as it ran by his side; the whole seemed 
more like a game to him, the child to whom the balls might have been 
playthings. 

“March, forward, march!” were the words of command given to the 
drummers; but orders may have to be reversed — and with good reason 
too — and now the word was “Backward!” But still the little drummer 
boy sounded “March, forward,” not understanding that the order was 
reversed; and the soldiers obeyed the drum, and still advanced. It was 
well they did so, the blunder gave them a victory. 

But victory is dearly bought. The grenades tear off the flesh in bleed- 
ing morsels, set fire to the heap of straw whither the poor wounded 
wretch had dragged himself, thinking to lie safe for many hours, 
though perhaps only to die forgotten and forsaken. These are ill things 
to think upon, yet think on them one must even in the peaceful town 
far off. How often did not Peter’s father and mother think of them while 
he was in the war! 

It was the day of battle; the sun had not yet risen, but it was morn- 
ing. The drummer and his wife had fallen into a .slumber after a wake- 
ful night, spent in talking about their boy. But he, wherever he was, 
Qod’s hand was over him they knew. And his father now dreamt that 
the war was ended, that the .soldiers came home, and that Peter wore a 
silver cross on his breast; but his mother dreamt that she was in church 
gazing on the pictures and the carved angels with gilded hair, and that 
her own boy — her heart’s Golden Treasure — stood in white robes amid 
the angels, and .sang so swcctl} , as only angels can sing, and was lift('fl 
up into the sunshine with them, nodding a kindly greeting to his mother. 

“My Golden Treasure!” she exclaimed, and she awoke. “Now I know 
that our Lord has taken him,” said she, and she clasi^ed her hands, leant 
her head against the bed curtains, and wept. “Where has he fi)iind his 
rest? in the wide grave they dig for so many of the brave dead, or in the 
waters of the mar.sh? No one will know his grave, no holy words will be 
read over it.” And the Lord’s Prayer passed mutely through her mind, 
her head drooped in weariness, and she fell asleep. 

Days slip away, now in waking hours, now in dreams. 

It was evening; a rainbow arched over the field of battle, touching 
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the skirt of the wood and the deep moor. There is a popular saying, 
“Where the rainbow touches the earth a treasure lies buried — a golden 
treasure”; so it was here; no one thought of the little drummer boy as 
his mother thought, and therefore had she thus dreamt of him. But not 
a hair of his head was lost, not a single golden hair. “Drum-a-drum- 
drum; see him come, see him come!” For with song and shout, and 
decked with the green leaves of victory, the regiment marched home; 
the war was ended, peace was proclaimed. The dog belonging to the 
regiment jumped and ran, making many wide circuits, as though to 
make the journey three times longer. 

Days and weeks slipped away, and, behold, Peter entered his par- 
ents’ room: he was as brown as a wild man of the woods, his eyes so 
fright, his face beaming as the sunshine. And his mother clasped him 
in her arms, kissed his lips, his eyes, his red hair. She had her boy again: 
there was no silver cross on his breast, as his father had dreamt, but 
he had his whole bones, which his mother had not dreamt. What joy! 
all three laughed and wept by turns, and Peter embraced the old drum 
in the corner: “Here it stands still, the old thing!” and his father beat a 
tattoo upon it, “as much fuss as though there were a fire in the town, 
quoth tne old drum to itself. 


And now what next? Ask the town musician. “Peter grows too big 
to be a drummer boy,” .slid he: “Peter will be a bigger man than I,” 
which was true enough, for all that he had taken a lifetime to^ learn, 
Peter learned in half a year. And he took such delight in learning, he 
enjoyed everything, his eyes .sparkled and his hair shone, as could not 


be denied. , . , , ^ 

“He should dye his hair.” said their next door neighbor. The police 
chief s daughter did so, and how well a answered; she was betrothed 

immediately.” , , j 

“But her hair soon afterward grew as green as duckweed, and she 

has had to dve it again, ever .so many times.” . , 

“Well, she' can afford it, and so can Teter. Does not he go 1"^^; 
l,est houses, even to the mayors, to teach Miss Lotty 
Ah! Peter knew how to play, to play right out of his heart charming 
pieces that had never been noted down on music paper. Through moon- 
li-'ht nights and stormv nights he played alike— played till his thoughts 
grVw s ront and soarim^. and ^reat plans for the future hoy«ed before 
Km Ind he Lt beside the mayor’s daughter. Miss at the ^ 

chord and her delicate fingers danced lightly over chords that at 
S°ht intoPeter’s heart; it seemed as though it were growing .0 big for 
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daintily formed hand and kissed it, and looked right into her large brown 
eyes. There’s no telling what he said, but we may guess it. And Lotty 
colored crimson, face and neck, and not a word did she answer, and 
just then strangers came into the room, among them the councilor’s 
son, with his high smooth forehead. But Peter stayed on, and Lotty’s 
kindest glances were given to him. 

That evening at home he talked of going abroad, and of the golden 
treasure that his violin was for him. “Drum-a-drum-drum,” thought the 
old drum in the corner. “So Peter has gone mad; the house is on fire, 
methinks.” 

Next day the mother went to market. “Have you heard the news, 
Peter?” began she on her return. “Charming news! The mayor’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Lotty, was betrothed to the councilor's son yesterday evening! ” 

“No!” cried Peter, springing up from his chair. But his mother in- 
sisted “Yes”; she had it from the barber’s wife, and the barber had it 
from the mayor’s own lips. And Peter grew pale as death, and sat down 
again in his chair. 

“What is the matter with you?” cried his mother. 

“All right! let me alone!” said he, but the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“My sweet child! my Golden Treasure!” muttered the mother; and 
she wept, while the old drum in the corner sang to itself: “Lotty is dead! 
Lotty is dead! and now the song is ended!” 

But no, the song was not ended: many verses, and some of the best, 
had yet to be sung. “What a fuss she makes!” quoth the next-door 
neighbor of Peter's mother. “All the world must read the letters she gets 
from her Golden 'Treasure, and hear w^hat the newsjiaiiers say about 
him and his violin. He sends her money too, and he had need, now she 
b a widow.” 

“He plays before kings and emperors,'’ said tlie town musician. 
“That never fell to my lot, but he is at least my pupil, and will not for- 
get his old master.” 

“My husband dreamed,” said his mother, “that Peter came home 
from the war with a silver cross on his breast : he does wear a cross now^ 
though not one earned in the war; he bears an order of knighthood. His 
father should have lived to see it!” 

“He is famous!” quoth the old drum, and everybody in his native 
town said the same. Peter, the drummer’s red-haired boy — Peter, whom 
they had seen in wooden shoes, a little drummer boy — ^was now fa- 
mous. 

“He played to us before he played to the king,” said the mayor’s wife. 
“Once upon a time he was mad about our Lotty — ^how my husband 
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laughed when he was told of it! Ah! that boy must be always looking 
so high!'' 

Yes, a golden treasure lay hidden in the heart and soul of the drum- 
mer's boy, who had formerly sounded “Forward!” to troops ready to 
retreat — a g(ilden treasure, the gift of music. In his violin seemed 
sometimes to dwell the ]iower and volume of an organ; while at other 
times all the elves of Midsummer Eve seemed dancing as he touched 
the strings, and the throstle’s song and the human voice were heard 
between; and thus all hearts were moved when he played, and his naine 
was borne throughout all lands. “And then he is so handsome!” said 
some of the ladies, old as well as young; and one lady who had set up 
an album for the locks of celebrated characters, begged for a tress 
from the young violinist’s abundance of hair, “red,” or “golden,” as you 
liked to call it. 

And now once more to the drummer’s lowly dwelling returned the son, 
handsome as a prince, happier than a kinp, his eyes sparkling, his face 
like sunshine. An<l he held his mother in his arms, and she kissed him, 
and wept for joy; and he greeted as old friends every piece of worn-out 
furnitur*. tti„ room possessed, even to the chest of drawers, with the tea- 
cups and flower-gla.ss upon it, and the little cot where he had slept when 
a child. But the old drum he dragged forward into the middle of the 
room, .saying: “Father would have sounded a welcome upon thee today, 
but now I must Uo it instead.” And he thundered so upon the drum! a 
regular tempest it was. and the old drum felt honored thereby. But some- 
how it chanced that the drumskin burst. , , « , 

“Weir he has a fist!” quoth the old drum to itself, ^ow T shall al- 
ways keep a souvenir of him! 1 expect that mother, too, will burst for 
joy over her G< ihlen 1 reasure ! 

This is the history of Golden Treasure. 


TIIK OI.l) 


15.\('hklor s nightcap 


IS in Copenhagen a street known by the grange name oi 
Tllvskcn Sfeet. Why is it so named? what can Hysken mean? 
The orre was oii-ina..v German; “HLiuschen, it ought to be called, 
Ihc n.i.i.e . . . l-o'isis in this street at the time it re- 

meaiiing “.small liou.^-s 1 booths we s :il see set 

ceived Its nanie were > • _ ^ap-s. and provided with windows; 

on.v or born or s.r.ubod barter 
for nVfLrSfro glanr «indo«» ««re .00 dear .0 ba common. And the 
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time referred to is so very long ago, that my great-great-grandfather, 
when he spoke of it, always'called it ^^the days of old.” It was, in fact, 
several hundred years ago. 

The rich merchants of Bremen and Liibeck used then to trade in 
Copenhagen, not in their own persons, but sending thither their clerks, 
who dwelt in the wooden booths in the Street of Small Houses, and 
there sold their ales and spicery; good German ales of different kinds, 
and all manner of spices, saffron, anise, ginger, and especially pepper. 
And from this vdk-y pepper which they sold, these petty German trad- 
ers in Denmark came to be called “Pebersvende,” or “Pepper-boys.” 
And as it formed part of the engagement they entered into before they 
left home that they were not to marrj^ in Denmark, and as many of 
them sojourned in Copenhagen till they were quite old men, living 
alone, cooking and doing everything for themselves, they often grew 
such odd old fellows, with such peculiar v/hims and ways — and from 
them the name of “Pebersvend” has come to be given to all single men 
who have attained old age. So much by way of introduction. 

Up in the Street of Small Houses, in the old times, there was no 
pavement; folk tumbled into hole after hole, and very narrow was it; 
the booths were such near neighbors that in summertime a rope was 
often suspended across the street from one booth to the opposite one. 
And cverj^w’here was .«;uch an aromatic odor of pepper, saffron, and gin- 
ger. Behind the counters stood not young lads, no, but old fellows clad 
after old fashions. It is a pity it never occurred to one of them to have 
his portrait painted, for it would be worth while now to possess a pic- 
ture of any one of them, as he stood behind the counter or walked to 
church on holidays. The hat was broad -brimmed and high-crowned, 
vrith perhaps a feather in it, if the wearer were not very old: the wool- 
len shirt w’as concealed by a smooth linen collar; the jacket was neatly 
buttoned up, the cape hung loosely over it, and the breeches reached 
down to the square-toed shoes; stockings they wore not. In the bdt 
were fastened a spoon and knife, to be used at meals, nay, also a larger 
knife, or dagger, for self-defense, as w^as often needed in those days. 
Clad after this fashion, on festival da3's, was old Anthony, one of the 
oldest traders of the Small Houses, with this addition, that under his 
hat he wore a knitted cap, a regular nightcap. He had used himself to 
it, and wore it always; he possessed tw^o exactly alike; he was just the 
old fellow for a picture: long and lean as a lath, wrinkled about the lips 
and eyes; he had long bony fingers and gray bushy eyebrows. Over his 
left eye hung a perfect tuft; it was not handsome, certainly, but it 
made him a man easily recognized. It was said of him that he came from 
Bremen: this was a mistake; his mother lived there, but he himself came 
from Thuringia, from the town of Ei.senach, close under Wartburg. Of 
^hese places old Anthony spoke but little, but he thought the more. 
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The old fellows in the Small Houses rarely met together; each so- 
journed in his own booth, which was shut up early in the evening, and 
then looked dark enough, with only a faint ray of light piercing through 
the little horn window-pane on the roof. Within, perhaps, the solitary 
foreigner was sitting on his bed, chanting his evening psalm out of his 
old German hymnbook, or was poking about over his household matters. 
A merry life it was not by any means; a bitter lot is that of the stranger 
in a strange land. 

A miserable place indeed was the Street of Small Houses on a dark, 
stormy night, amid wind and rain. Not a light could be seen save the 
one very small lamp hanging just at the end of the street under the pic- 
ture of the Blessed Virgin which was painted on the wall, and the wa- 
ter was heard splashing, .splashing ceaselessly against the woodwork. 
Such evenings must be long and lonesome, and would be worse still were 
people unoccupied. To pack and unpack, polish one’s scales, etc., can- 
not be needful every day, but then one generally finds something else to 
be done. So at least alwa\s did old Anthony; he had his clothes to 
patch, his shoes to mend. And when at last he got into bed, and drew his 
nightcap cLiSer over his face, he w’as pretty sure to draw it up again to 
see if his light w*-re properly extinguished. He would feel about, draw 
down the wick, turn round on the other side, and lie dowm again, but 
then would come the thought, “I wonder whether every coal has really 
burnt out in the little fire; one spark might kindle up into mischief,” 
and with this idea he would creep out of bed, grope his way down the 
steps — staircase it could not be called — and yet when he got down 
there was sure to be not a single spark left in the little firepot. Yet be- 
fore he had got halfway back to bed, he would feel uncertain whether 
he had drawn the iron bolt over his door. His lean limbs shivered, and 
his teeth chattered with cold before he got safe into bed again; then he 
would draw the coverlet closer, his nightcap closer over his eyes, and 
turn his thoughts right away from the burden and labor of the day; 
but hardly was this to his comfort. Fev old memories came then and 
drew their curtains round, and O! there lurk sharp needles in them; 
when we touch them they pierce the tender skin, draw blood, burn 
within us, bring tears to our eyes! So at least was it with old Anthony; 
oftentimes hot tears like the brightest pearls rolled down over the cov- 
erlet or on the floor; his eyes seemed to burn with them or their light 
seemed turned into daikness, but still a vivid picture seemed before his 
sight. Then he would wipe his eyes with his nightcap, and both tears 
and pictures vanished; but the source of both remained, it 1. y deep in 
his heart. The pictures came not in regular order, as they had followed 
one another in his past life, and the most painful ones came oftenest; 
but these even had a brightness and glory of their own, only they cast 
the deepest shadows. 
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^‘How beautiful are the beech woods of Denmark!” people are wont 
to exclaim. But more beautiful to Anthony were the beech woods near 
Wartburg: mightier, and more venerable than any Danish trees were 
the old oaks up by the proud baronial castle, where creeping plants 
trailed over the hard blocks of stone; sweeter far was the fragrance of 
the apple-blossoms there than in the Danish land. He felt this strongly, 
bitterly; a large bright tear trickled forth; by its light he seemed to see 
two children at play, a bo\^ and a girl. The boy had red cheeks, curling 
yellow hair, and honest blue eyes; he was little Anthony, the rich trad- 
er’s son, himself, in fact. The little girl had brown eyes and black 
hair, and the expression of her face was both bold and clever; she was 
the burgomaster’s daughter, Maddalena. The two children were play- 
ing with an apple, shaking it and listening to the pips rattling inside; 
then they cut it in half, and between them ate it up all but one kernel, 
which the little girl proposed to put into the ground. “Then you will 
see what will come of iti something you would never fancy, only not 
directly. A whole apple tree! think of that.” And they planted it in a 
flower pot, both very zealous in the work, the boy hollowing out a bed 
for it in the mold with his fingers, the little girl laying it in, and then 
both together smoothed the earth over it. “You must not take it up 
again tomorrow to see if it has taken root,” she said. “One must never 
do that! I did so with my flowers, but only twice; I wanted to sec if 
they w'ere growing, I did not know any better, and the flowers died.” 

The flower pot was left with Anthony, and he looked at it every morn- 
ing all through the winter, but still saw nothing but the black mold. 
Spring came, the sun shone w^armly, and now two tiny green leaves 
peeped forth. “Onp for me, and one for Maddalena,” thought Anthony ; 
^‘that is charming!” Soon appeared a third leaf — who wms that for? An- 
other followed, and another: every week, every day, it grew bigger and 
bigger; the plant became a tree. 

And all this was seen reflected as it were in that single bright tear 
that flowed forth and vanished so soon; l)iit more tears like this could 
gush forth from the fountain, even old Anthony’s heart. 

Near Eisenach stretches a chain of rocky mountains; one of these 
has a peculiar round form, and is completely bare of trees, bushes, or 
grass; it is called the Venus Mountain, for within it dwells Lady 
Venus, a woman-goddess of heathen times. Every child in I'J.senach 
knows that Lady Venus, or Lady Holle — for she is known by both 
names — dwells here, and that once she allured into her abode that noble 
knight Tannhauser, a “minnesinger” belonging to the minstrel band at 
Wartburg. 

Anthony and little Maddalena often played near this mountain, and 
once she said to him, “Anthony, darest thou knock at the mountain and 
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say. Lady Venus, Lady Venus, open! Tannbauser is here!’” No, 
Antbony dared not; Maddalena dared. But only the first few words, 
Lady \ enus. Lady Venus! ” did she speak out boldly and loud, the rest 
o die away on her lips, and Anthony was sure she had not 
jsally spoken them out. And yet she had her bold look, just as she had 
when sometimes she and other little girls met him in the garden and 
ti^ey all wanted to kiss him, because they knew he did not like to be 
kissed. “I will,” she would say, and Anthony never objected to any- 
thing she chose to do. She was so pretty, as well as clever and bold. But 
there are different kinds of beauty. Lady Venus in the mountain ivas 
beautiful, folks said, but it was a wild alluring beauty given by the evil 
spirit; a very different beauty was that of the holy Elizabeth, the pious 
‘Thuringian princess, whose deeds of love and mercy were still remem- 
bered by the i)easantry around. Her picture hung in the chapel, lighted 
by silver lamps; she was the protecting saint of the country. But Mad- 
dalena "was not like her. 

The apple tree that the children had planted grew year by year, so 
that soon it had to be transplanted into the garden; there the dew fell 
on it, the MMi shone warmly on it, and gave it strength to endure the 
wdnler. And when winter was past, and spring had returned, it seemed 
as though it put forth its blossoms purely from joy. because the cold sea- 
son was gone. And when autumn came, it bore two apples, one for Mad- 
dalena, one for \n{hony. 

And ^Maddalena grew up quickly, like the apple tree, and her face 
was as bright and fresh as its blossoms; but not much longer might 
Anthony enjoy the sight of his fairest flower. Changes came: Mad- 
dalena and her father left their old home for a new one. In our time, by 
the help of steam, the journey might be made in a few hours, but then 
it took more than a whole day and night to get from Eisenach to the 
town which is still called Weimar. When they parted, Maddalena Wept 
as well as Anthony, and she declared she loved him better than all 
the splendors of Weimar. 

One year j^assed away — two, three years passed away; and in the 
course of those three years two letters came from her; the first was 
brought by the carrier, the second by a traveler; the way was long 
and tedious, with many windings, past different towns. 

Often had Anthony and Maddalena listened to the old story of 
‘Tristram and Isolde " and always, w'hen he heard it, had Anthony 
fancied himself and IMaddalena in their case. Only the name of Tris- 
tram, meaning “one born in sorrow,” suited not him, he thought, neithei 
would he ever be like Tristram in imagining that she wh<...i he loved 
had forgotten him. That was so unjust! for Isolde never did forget Tris- 
tram, and when both were dead, and buried on opposite sides of the 
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church, the lime trees that sprang from their graves would meet over the 
church roof, entwining their boughs in flowers and sweet odors. That 
story was so pretty, yet so sad, Anthony thought; but sad should not be 
his and Maddalena’s history, and then he would whistle a song by Wal- 
ter von der Vogelweide, the minnesinger. “Under the lime tree on the 
heath,” it began, and the burden was so pretty. 

“Ottt in the wood, in the quiet dale, 

Tandaradai! 

^ang so sweetly the nightingale^ 

This was his favorite song, and O! how he sang and whistled it all 
through the bright moonlight night as he rode along through the deep 
hollow way, on the road to Weimar, to pay a visit to Maddalena. He had 
not been invited; he chose to take her by surprise. 

He was welcomed with good cheer and good wine, pleasant company, 
a comfortable room and warm bed — ^and yet it was not as he had pic- 
tured it. He understood neither himself nor his friends; but we can 
understand it easily! One can so often sta}' in a family without taking 
root in it; one talks, as one talks in a post chaise; knows the people, as 
one can know them on a steamboat; mutual annoyance increases, one 
wishes either one’s self or one’s good neighbor right away. Something of 
this felt Anthony. 

“I am an honest girl,” said Maddalena to him, “and I will tell thee 
the truth. Many things have changed since the time when we were to- 
gether, a couple of children — changed both within us and without us. 
We cannot make our hearts keep the same; it is impossible. Anthony! T 
don’t want to make thee my enemy — but soon I shall be far away from 
here, Believe me, I 'like thee well enough, but love thee, in the way I 
now know I can love another, that I cannot — I never have loved thee 
thus! Thou wilt get reconciled to it. Farewell, Anthony!” 

And Anthony bade her farewell — ^he took his leave without a tear. 
The red-hot bar of iron and the frozen bar of iron alike bite the skin off 
our lips, if we kiss it; Anthony felt wild with hate now, as before with 
love. 

It did not take Anthony anything like the four-and-twenty hours to 
ride home to Eisenach, but the poor horse he rode was ruined by his 
fierce haste. “What matter?” said he; “I am ruined, and I will ruin 
everything that can remind me of her: Lady Venus, the false heathen! 
As for the apple tree, I will tear it up by the roots; never shall it 
bloom or bear fruit again 1” 

But the apple tree was not laid low; he was himself laid low — brought 
to his bed by fever. How should he ever be raised up again? A medi- 
cine was sent him, the bitterest that could be found, but with nower 
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to brace the sick body and shrinking spirit. For Anthony’s father was 
now no longer the rich merchant. Heavy days of trial stood waiting at 
the door; misfortune rushed in; like a flood it streamed upon the once 
rich house. The father was now a poor man; sorrow and anxiety pal- 
sied him, and Anthony had soon other things to think of besides love- 
sorrow and v/rath against Maddalena. He had to be father and mother 
both in the house, to arrange, help, work for his bread. 

He went to Bremen, and there endured many dreary days of hun- 
ger and bitterness, and these either harden or soften the heart. How 
different was the world of real men and women from the world he had 
imagined in his childhood! What now to him were the strains of the 
minnesingers? Mere moonshine! So he felt sometimes, but sometimes 
ajso the old songs he had been wont to love seemed to echo in his 
soul and did him good, made him gentler and more submissive. “God’s 
will is best,” he would then say within himself. “Good was it that our 
Lord would not suffer Maddalena s heart to cling to me, for where 
would it have ended, now that fortune has turned against me? I am glad 
she gave me up before she had heard of this change. Our Lord has been 
merciful toward me; all has been for the best, all things are ordered 
wisely. And she could not help herself; I was unjust to feel so bitter and 
wrathful!” 

Years w’ent on; Anthony's father was dead, and strangers now dwelt 
in the old house where he was born. Yet Anthony was to see his home 
once more, for his rich master sent him on a journey that obliged him 
to pass through Eisenach. Old Wartburg stood unchanged on the rock; 
the great oak trees kept their places, the Yenus Mountain gleamed 
gray in its barrenness, as of old. These words sprang to Anthony's 
lips: “Lady Yenus! Lady Venus! open the mountain and take me in! 
then I shall at least stay in my own land!" 

It was a sinful thoudit, and he hastily crossed himself. A little biid 
was singing from a bush close by; it reminded him of the old song — 

Far in the w(wd, hi th*' quiet dale., 

I'ajuiaradai! 

How sweetly sang ihc nightingale. 

It was through a veil of tears that he now again saw the home of 
his childhood. The house stood exactly as before, but the garden had 
been laid out afresh, and a road now cut across a corner of the old 
garden ground, so that the apple tree, which he had never destroyed, 
nov/ stood outside the inclosure. The sun shone on it, and tiie dew fell 
on it, as formerly; it bare rich fruit, and bowed its branche: dmost to 
the earth. “It thrives!” quoth he; “that's well.” But on closer in- 
spection, he saw that rude hands had broken off one of the largest 
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boughs; the tree stood too near the highroad. “They tear off the blos- 
soms, without one word of thanks; they steal the fruit and break off 
the branches; one might repeat concerning this tree, as concerning 
many a human being — 

**At this tree^s cradle who could say 
That such would he its fate one day? 

Its history began so prettily, and now it is forsaken and forgotten, a 
garden tree by the highroad! quite out of place, and ill-treated thus! 
Well, it will not pine away and die, but every year the blossoms will be 
fewer, and of fruit there will soon be none — no matter, the history 
will not be a long one! ” 

Such were Anthony’s musings under the apple tree, and very similar 
were his nightly thoughts in the tiny, lonesome chamber in the Street of 
Small Houses, in the foreign Danish land, whither his rich master, a 
merchant of Bremen, had sent him, under condition that he was not to 
marry. “Marry, indeed! ho, ho!” and he laughed a strange inward 
laugh. 

The winter came early one year, a sharp frost set in, and a violent 
snowstorm kept every one indoors who was not obliged to go out. 
Thus it happened that Anthony^s neighbors took no note of his booth 
having been shut up for two whole days. During those two days old 
Anthony had never left his bed; he had not the strength, and the in- 
tense cold had benumbed his limbs. All forsaken lay the old bachelor; 
he could not help himself, he could only just reach the water pitcher 
beside his bed, and now the last drop had been exhausted. It was not 
fever, it was not sickness; it was old age that had ]irostrated him thus. 
It. was almost continual night around him, for the days were dark and 
gray, and his window was not like a glass window. A little .spider, un- 
seen, unknown to him, spun contentedly and diligently her web over 
him, as though to prepare a little fine new crape for mourning, in case 
the old man’s eyes should close in death. 

Long and dreary were the hours; tears had he none, neither had he 
pain. Maddalena was no longer in his thoughts; he felt that the tu- 
mult of the world w^as past for him, that he la\^ sornewliere beyond it, 
that no one thought of him. For a while he seemed to feel hunger and 
thirst — 01 that was pliinful! but no one came to help him — no one 
would come. He thought on others who had suffered the like: he re- 
membered the patron saint of his birthplace, the gentle St. Elizabeth, 
who, when her people were pining because of the famine, went about 
bringing help and refreshment to the sick. He remembered the pious 
words of hope and trust in God that she had been wont to speak to 
those poor sufferers; how she had bathed their wounds and brought food 
to the hungry, although her stern husband forbade her with angry 
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words. He remembered the legend, how as she glided along with a bas- 
ket well packed with bread and meat, her husband, who was watching 
her footsteps, suddenly stepped forward and asked in wrath, *‘what it 
was she carried in her basket?” And she replied in terror: “These are 
roses I have gathered in the garden”; whereupon he tore back the cloth 
laid over the basket, and lol a miracle 1 for bread and meat were 
changed into the loveliest roses 1 

Thus lived the gentle Duchess of Thuringia in old Anthony’s 
thoughts, thus she stood vividly before his failing eyesight, beside his 
bed in the miserable wooden booth in the strangers’ land. He uncov- 
ered his head, looked into her kind eyes, and all around him sprang up 
a bower of sweet roses, so fair to look on, and so fragrant! And now he 
was conscious of another, a different perfume; a flowering apple tree 
stood before him, the same that he and little Maddalena had planted. 

And the tree drooped its fragrant petals upon his hot forehead, and 
their touch cooled it; they fell upon his thirsting lips, and seemed to 
strengthen him like wine; they drooped upon his breast, and he felt so 
much easier. 

“Now T .«!hall fall asleep,” said he to himself. “Sleep will do me so 
much good, I shall get up tomorrow all right again. O, how beautiful! 
The apple tree planted in love! I see it now in glory!” And he fell 
asleep. 

The next day — it was the third day that his booth had been shut 
up— me snow ceased, and old Anthony’s opposite neighbor came to look 
aher him. There he lay, stretched out dead, holding his old nightcap 
between his clasped hands. But another was found laid by, white and 
clean, ready for him to wear in his coffin. 

And where were now the tears he had shed! where were the pearls? 
They were left in his nightcap— the genuine ones do not get lost in the 
washing — ^with the cap they remained; the old thoughts, the old 
dreams, all were left in the old bachelor’s nightcap. Never wish such a 
one for thyself! it will make thy forehead too hot, thy pulse to beat too 
fast, will bring dreams as vivid as reality. This was experienced by 
the burgomaster, who, fifty years after old Anthony’s death, chanced lo 
put his nightcap on; he was a comfortable, well-to-do man, with a wife 
and eleven children; nevertheless, he dreamt straightway of unrequited 
love, bankruptcy, and hard fare. 

“Ugh! how hot this r.ightcap makes one!” he exclaimed, and tore it 
off. One pearl after another trickled down and glittered before his eyes. 
“I must be ill!” declared the burgomaster; “my eyes feel quite dazzled! 
Can this be gout, I wonder?” 

He knew not that what he saw were tears, shed half a hundred years 
ago — shed by old Anthony of Eisenach. 

As for the visions and dreams of those several unhappy ones who have 
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worn the ni^tcap since, we will leave others to tell the tale, or rather 
the tales, for there must be many of them; we have now told the first, 
and with these words we conclude: Never wish for thyself the old 
bachelor’s nightcap. 


“SOMETHING” 


I WILL BE Something,” declared the eldest of five brothers; “I will be 
of use in the world; be it ever so humble a position that I mjiy hold, 
let me be but useful, and that will be Something. I will make bricks; 
folk cannot do without them, so I shall at least do Something.” 

“Something very little, though,” replied the second brother. “Why, 
it is as good as nothing! it is work that might be done by a machine. 
Better be a mason, as I intend to be. Then one belongs to a guild, be- 
comes a citizen, has a banner of one’s own. Nay, if all Ihimrs go well, I 
may become a master, and have apprentices and workmen under me. 
That will be Something!” 

“It will be nothing at all then, I can tell you that!” rejoined the 
third. “Think how many different ranks there are in a town far above 
that of a master mason. You may be an honest sort of a man, but you 
will never be a gentleman: gentle and simple; those are the two grand 
divisions, and you will always be one of the ‘simple.’ Well, I know 
better than that. I will be an architect; I will be one of the thinkers, the 
artists; I will raise myself to the aristocracy of intellect. I may have to 
begin from the very lo>vest grade; I may begin as a carpenter’s boy, 
and run about with a paper cap on my head, to fetch ale for the work- 
men; I may not enjoy it, but I shall try to imagine it is only a ma.squer- 
ade. ‘Tomorrow,’ I shall say, T will go my own way, and others shall 
not come near me.’ Yes, I shall go to the Academy, learn to draw, and 
be called an architect. That will be Something! I may get a title, per- 
haps; and I shall build and build, as others before me have done. Yes, 
that will be Something! ” 

“But it is Something that I care nothing about,” said the fourth. “I 
should not care to go oh, on, in the beaten track, to be a mere copyist; 
I will be a genius, cleverer than all of you put together; I will create 
a new style, provide ideas for buildings suited to the climate and ma- 
terials of our country, suited to our national character, and the require- 
ments of the age.” 

“But supposing the climate and the materials don’t agree?” suggested 
the fifth, “how will you get on then, if they won’t co-operate? As for 
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our national character, to be following out that in architecture will be 
sheer affectation, and the requirements of modern civilization will drive 
you perfectly mad. I see you will none of you ever be anything, though 
of course you won’t believe me. But do as you please, I shall not be 
like you. I shall reason over what you execute; there is something ridicu- 
lous in everything; I shall find it out, show you your faults — ^that will 
be Something!” 

And he kept his word; and folk said of this fifth brother, “There is 
something in him, certain!}^; he has plenty of brains! but he does noth- 
ing.” But he was content, he was Something. 

But what became of the five brothers? We will hear the whole. 

The eldest brother, the brickmaker, found that every brick he turned 
out whole yielded him a tiny copper coin — only copper — but a great 
many of these small coins, added together, could be converted into 
a bright silver dollar, and through the power of this, wherever he 
knocked, whether at baker’s, butcher’s, or tailor’s, the door flew open, 
and he received what he wanted. Such was the virtue of his bricks; 
some, of course, got broken before they were finished, but a use was 
found for these. For up by the trench, would poor Mother Mar- 
garet fain build herself a little house, if she might; she took all the 
broken bricks, aye, and she got a few whole ones besides, for a good 
heart had the eldest brother, though only a brickmaker. The poor thing 
built her house w ith her own hands; it was very narrow*, its one window 
was all on one side, the door was too low*, and the thatch on the roof 
might have been laid on better, but it gave her shelter and a home, and 
could be seen far over the sea, which sometimes burst over the 
trench in its might, and sprinkled a salt showier over the little house, 
which kept its place there years after he who made the bricks was 
dead and gone. 

As for the second brother, he learned to build after another fashion, 
as he had resolved. When he w’as out of his apprenticeship, he buckled 
on his knapsack, and started, singing as he went, on his travels. He 
came home again, and became a master in his native town; he built, 
house after house, a w*hole street of houses; there they stood, looked 
well, and were a credit to the town; and these houses soon built 
him a little house for himself. How? Ask the houses, and they will give 
you no answer; but the people will answer you and say, “Why, of 
course, the street built him his house!” It was small enough, and had 
only a clay floor, but when he and his bride danced over it, the floor 
grew as smooth as if it had been polished, and from ever}^ stone in the 
wall sprung a flower, that looked as gay as the costliest tapestry. It was 
a pretty house and a happy wedded pair. The banner of the Masons’ 
Guild waved outside, and workmen and apprentices shouted “Hurra!” 
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Yes, that was Something! and at last he died — that, too, was Some- 
thing! 

Next comes the architect, the third brother. He began as a carpenter’s 
apprentice, and ran about the town on errands, wearing a paper cap; 
but he studied industriously at the Academy, and rose steadily up- 
ward. If the street full of houses had built a house for his brother the 
mason, the street took its name from the architect; the handsomest 
house in the whole street was his-^that was Something, and he was 
Something! His children were gentlemen, and could boast of their 
“birth”; and when he died, his widow was a widow of condition — that 
is Something — ^and his name stood on the corner of the street, and was 
in everybody’s lips — that is Something, too! 

Now for the genius, the fourth brother, who wanted to invent some- 
thing new, something original. Somehow, the ground gave way beneath 
his feet; he fell and broke his neck. But he had a splendid funeral, with 
music and banners, and flowery paragraphs in the newspapers; and 
three eulogiums were pronounced over him, each longer than the last, 
and this would have pleased him mightily, for he loved speechifying of 
all things. A monument was erected over his grave, only one story high 
— ^but that is Something! 

So now he was dead, as well as his three elder brothers; the young- 
est, the critic, outlived them all, and that was as it should be, for thus 
he had the last word, which to him was a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. “He had plenty of brains,” folk said. Now his hour had 
struck, he died, and his soul sought the gates of heaven. There it stood 
side by side with another soul — old Mother Margaret from the 
trenches. 

•“JLt is for the sake of contrast, I suppose, that I and this miserable 
soul should wait here together,” thought the critic. “Well now, who are 
you, my good woman?” he inquired. 

And the old woman replied, with as much respect as though St. Peter 
himself were addressing her — in fact, she took him for St. Peter, he 
gave himself such grand airs — “I am a poor old soul, 1 have no fam- 
ily, I am only old Margaret from the house near the trenches.” 

“Well, and what have you done down below?” 

“I have done as gooid as nothing in the world! nothing whatever! It 
will be mercy, indeed, if such as I am suffered to pass through this gate.” 

“And how did you leave the world?” inquired the critic, carelessly. 
He must talk about something; it wearied him to stand there, waiting. 

“Well, I can hardly tell how I left it; I have been sickly enough dur- 
ing these last few years, and could not well bear to creep out of bed at 
all during the cold weather. It has been a severe winter, but now that is 
all past. For a few days, as your highness must know, the wind was quite 
still, but it was bitterly cold; the ice lay over the water as far as one 
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could see. All the people in the town were out on the ice; there was 
dancing, and music, and feasting, and sled racing, I fancy; I could 
hear something of it all as I lay in my poor little ch^ber. And when it 
was getting toward evening, the moon was up, but was not yet very 
bright; I looked from my bed through the window, and I saw how there 
rose up over the sea a strange white cloud; I lay and watched it, 
watched the black dot in it, which grew bigger and bigger, and then I 
knew what it foreboded; that sign is not often seen, but I am old and 
experienced. I knew it, and I shivered with horror I Twice before in 
my life have I seen that sign, and I knew that there would be a terrible 
storm and a spring flood; it would burst over the poor things on the 
ice, who were drinking, and dancing, and merrymaking. Young and 
old, the whole town was out on the ice; who was to warn them, if no one 
saw it, or no one knew what I knew? I felt so terrified, I felt all alive, as 
I had not felt for years! I got out of bed, forced the window open; 
I could see the folk running and dancing over the ice; I could see the 
gay-colored flags. I coula hear the boys shout ‘Hurra!’ and the girls 
and lads a-singing. All were so merry; and all the time the white cloud 
with Its bhich speck rose higher and higher! 1 screamed as loud as I 
could; but no one heard me, I was too far off. Soon would the storm 
break loose, the ice would break in pieces, and all that crowd would 
sink and drown. Hear me they could not; get out to them I could not; 
what was to ^ e done? Then our Lord sent me a good thought; I could 
set fire to my oed; better let my house be burnt to the ground, than that 
so many should miserably perish. So I kindled a light; I saw the red 
flame mount up; I got out at the door, but then I fell down; I lay there, 
I could not get up again. But the flames burst out through the window 
and over the roof; they saw it down below, and they all ran as fast as 
they could to help me; the poor old crone they believed woulj be 
burnt; there was not one who did not come to help me. I heard them 
come, and I heard, too, such a rustling in the air, and then a thunder- 
ing as of heavy cannon shots, for the spring flood was loosening the ice, 
and it all broke up. But the folk were all come off it to the trenches, 
ivhere the sparks were flying about me; I had them all safe. But I 
could not bear the cold and the fright, and that is how I have come up 
here. Can the gates of heaven be opened to such a poor old creature as 
I? I have no house now at the trenches; where can I go, if they refuse 
me here?” 

Then the gates opened, and the Angel bade poor hlargaret enter. As 
.she passed the threshold, she dropped a blade of straw — st aw from her 
bed — that bed which she had set alight to save the people on the ice, 
and lo! it had changed into gold! dazzling gold! yet flexible withal, and 
twisting into various forms. 

“Look, that was what yonder poor woman brought,” said the Angel. 
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^But what dost thou bring? Truly, I know well that thou hast done 
nothing, not even made bricks. It is a pity thou canst not go back 
again to fetch at least one brick — ^not that it is good for anything when 
it is made, no, but because anything, the very least, done with a good 
will, is Something. But thou mayst not go back, and I can do nothing for 
thee.” 

Then poor Margaret pleaded for him thus: “His brother gave me 
all the bricks and broken bits wherewith I built my poor little house — 
that was a great kindness toward a poor old soul like me! May not all 
those bits and fragments, put together, be reckoned as one brick for 
him? It will be an act of mercy; he needs it, and this is the home of 
mercy.” 

“To thy brother, whom thou didst despise,” said the Angel, “to him 
whose calling, in respect of worldly honor, was the lowest, shalt thou 
owe this mite of heavenly coin. Thou shalt not be sent away; thou shalt 
have leave to stand here without, and think over thy manner of life 
down below. But within thou canst not enter, until thou hast done 
something that is good — Something!” 

“I fancy I could have expressed that better,” thought the critic; but 
he did not say it aloud, and that was already — Something! 


THE HORNBOOK* 


T here was a certain man who set himself to writing new doggerel 
for the Hornbook — two lines to every letter, as in the old one: he 
fancied the old rhymes were too hackneyed, and that something new 
was needed for the rising generation. His new Hornbook was as yet only 
in manuscript, and he had placed it by the side of the old printed one, 
in the great bookcase, full of such a multitude of books, some learned, 
others mere books of amusement. But the old Hornbook would not 
peaceably endure the new Hornbook as a neighbor; he had sprung 
down from the shelf, giving his rival a push that stretched him on the 
floor, scattering the loose leaves all about. As for the old Hornbook, he 
lay open at his first page, the most important of all, where stand dis- 
played all the letters, large and small. That page contains within it the 
essence of all the books that ever were written: it contains the alphabet, 
the wonderful army of signs that rule the world: a marvelous power, 
in sooth, have they! It all depends on the order in which they are com- 
manded to stand; they have power to give life or take it away, to glad- 
* Formerly, a child’s primer. 
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den or to sadden. Individually they mean nothing; but marshaled, 
ranked in order by a mighty chieftain, what can they not effect? 

And now, there they lay, turned upward, and the Cock which was 
pictured at the beginning of the alphabet beamed out with feathers, 
red, blue, and green. Proudly he bridled up and ruffled his plumes, for 
he knew how great was the power of the letters, how honorable his 
position. 

So, finding the old Hornbook had fallen open, he flapped his wings, 
flew forth, and perched on a corner of the bookcase; there he plumed 
himself with his beak, and crowed long and loud. Every single book 
among them all — and they were all wont to stand night and day as in a 
trance, so long as no one was reading them — every single book was 
roused by his trumpet call; and then, when they were all wide aw’ake, 
the Cock spoke out loudly and clearly about the insult that had been 
shown tow^ard the worthy, venerable old Hornbook. 

“Everything is to be new nowadays,” he complained; “children are 
so wise now, they can read before they have learnt the alphabet. ‘O, 
they want something new!’ declared the man who wrote those stupid 
new that now lie sprawling on the floor. I know them well enough; 

more than ten rimes over have I heard him read them aloud, he ad- 
mired them so much. Saving his presence, I prefer my own, the good 
old rhymes, with Xanthus for X, and with pictures belonging to them. 
I will fight . t'lem; I will crow for them! Every book in the book- 
case knows ihem well. But I will just read out these absurd new 
rhymes. I will try and read them patiently, and then I know we shall 
all agree that they are good for nothing: — 


“.1— J/r 


I'hc Air .«;preads round us far and wdde. 
Above us, and on every side. 


“('ould anything be more insipid?” commented the Cock. “But I wdll 
go on — 


— Bear; Boat 


The Bear roams lonely; lo, a Boat; 
Men hunt him for his good warm coat. 


“C — Columbus 

Coluuibus seeks America's shore, 

And the earth grows twice as large as before. 

— Denmark 

Denmark is a bonnie land; 

God shield it with protecting hand! 
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^‘Now, that is just what some folk will consider so fine and patriotic,” 
quoth the Cock. don’t; 1 can find nothing fine here. No matter — 

^——Elcphoitt 

The Elephant walks with a stately stride, 

Crushing the jungle on either side. 

^‘F—Fair 

Fantastic sights are in the Fair ; 

Let hs see the monkeys and dancing bear. 

**G—Gold 

Gold! gold! bright red gold! 

Heavy to win, and light to hold. 

have heard something very like that before,” objected the Cock — 

Hurra 

Hurra! *tis an easy word to say: 

But where is the deed that deserves hurra? 

“I should like to know how many children will understand that!” 
exclaimed the Cock. suppose they will put on the title page, ‘Horn- 
book for Big People and Little’; but the big folk have something else 
to do besides reading Hornbook rhymes, and the little ones won’t be 
able to understand them. There are limits to everything. Well, what 
now?” 

'7 — Iceland; Island; Ida; Isaac 

Iceland, an Island, iies in the sea; 

And Ida and Isaac shall go there with me. 

“Perfectly absurd!” declared the Cock — 


— Kitten; Kitchen; Knitting 

Whilst in the Kitchen we were sitting, 

That frolicsome Kitten tangled my Knitting. 


“As bad as the last!” interjected the Cock. “T don’t approve of double 
rhymes — 


“L — Lion; Land 


Slowdy the Lion paces the sand. 

With solemn step, in the Nubian Land. 


“JIf — M ortdng 

Duly this Morning the sun uprose. 

But not for the noisy cock’s loud crows. 
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“Personalities!” exclaimed the Cock; “coarse enough, too. But, thank 
you, good man, 1 am in tolerable company; I don’t object to being 
named along with the sun. Let’s try a little further — 

"iV — Negro; Night 

Black as a Negro, black as Night; 

For where is the soap that can wash him white? 

Olive 

The best of all leaves, which is it? — I know! 

The dove’s own Olive begins with an 0. 

“P — Patience 

Patience, Prudence, Peace, and Plenty, 

Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty. 

"Q— Qweew 

A quiet Queen went in quest of a Quill. 

For aught I know she is seeking it still. 

^*R — River; Reeds 

The rapid River runs along, 

Reeds and Rushes list his song. 

— Swine 

Proclaim it not, though all the Swine 
That in the forest feed were thine. 

“Bear with me, my friends T' said the Cock. “I really must stop and 
crow a little. It tries one’s strength, reading so long: I must get breath.” 
And then he crowed, shrill as a bras^ trumpet; it must have been a real 
pleasure — for the Cock, at least, he always enjoyed it. Then he went 
on — 

up — kettle; Tea urn 

The Tea kettle doth to the kitchen belong, 

Yet the Tea um sing.*^ not a better song. 

^T—Vpsal 

Upsal is a stately town. 

In the map you’ll find the name set down. 

"F W—Vine; Wine 

O, graceful doth twine the bonnie green Vine, 

And from its juice we make good Wine. 

“Now, it is quite impossible,” quoth the Cock, “that he can have 
found anything ne^*’ ^'^r X instead of Xanthus. Nay, what have we 
here? 
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"JT — Xantippe 

The sea of marriage has rocks of strife, 

As Socrates found with Xantippe. his wife. 

*'WeII, let him take Xantippe, if he likes. He is welcome. Xanthus 
was ever so much better — 


*^Y—Ygdra5il 

Under Ygdrasil tree — ^an ash, they say — 

Sat the gods in council every oay; 

But the tree is dead, and the gods are fled. 

“What business had he to make a third line of it? Who wanted more 
than two, I wonder? And understand it I don’t. But here we come to 
the last: that’s a comfort — 


Zephyr 

Sweet Zephyr, the gentle wind from the west, 

O, that is the breeze that I love the best ! 

“Well there’s an end of it — in one sense, at least; T wish we could 
hear the end of it in the other sense. But, no! it will be printed and sold 
and read, instead of the noble old rhymes in my book. Whe.t says the 
assembly, learned and unlearned, collectively and individually? What 
says the alphabet? I have spoken; now let others act! 

The books stood still; the bookcase stood .«till; but the (''j>ck flew 
back to his place at great C in the old Hornbook, and looked proudly 
around. “I have spoken well — 1 have crowed well! The new Hornbook 
can do nothing like it. It will die of a certainty; it is dead already — it 
has no Cock!” 


THE THORNY PATH OF HONOR 


T here is an old romance called “The I'horny Path of Honor, that 
was trodden by a. huntsman named Bryde, who came to great 
honor and dignity, but not till after manifold adversities, and much 
peril of life.” Many a one of us has heard the tale in childhood, and 
perchance read it in later years, and thought of his own unrecorded 
“thorny path” and “manifold adversities.” Romance and reality are 
so much alike, but romance has its happy ending here on earth, whilst 
reality more often delays it, and refers us to time and eternity. 

The world’s history is a magic lantern, throwing pictures of light on 
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the dark backgrounds of the ages; to show us how the benefactors of 
mankind, the martyrs of progress, have trodden “The Thorny Path of 
Honor.” 

From all times, from all lands, stand out these dazzling pictures; each 
picture a moment only, yet a whole life, a lifetime with its struggles and 
triumphs. Let us glance here and there at a few in the martyr ranks; 
these ranks that will never be filled till the earth melts away. 

Behold a crowded theatre: the Clouds of Aristophanes are send- 
ing streams of mirth and mockery for the populace; the stage of Athens 
makes a laughingstock, both body and mind, of her foremost man, who 
stood between the people and the Thirty Tyrants — he who in the battle 
fray rescued Alcibiades and Xenophon, he whose spirit soared above 
the old world deities, is here himself in person. He has risen among the 
spectators, and stands forward from the benches, that the laughing 
Athenians may sec whether he and the stage caricature of him are like 
each other; there he stands erect before them, and in spirit high above 
them. 

O green, juicy, poisonous hemlock! be thou, and not the olive tree, 
the sh.ido’vy background of this Athens. 

Seven cities claimed to be Homer’s birthplace, that is to say, when 
he was dead. See him in his lifetime! he wanders through these very 
cities, reciting his verses for his livelihood. Thought for the morrow 
grizzles his Vai^ He. the mightiest of seers, is blind and lonely; the 
sharp thorn :cnds the mantle of the poet king. 

His songs live still; and in them alone live the gods and heroes of old. 

Picture upon picture billows forth from the morning land and the 
evening land, far removed by time and space, and yet all from the same 
thorny path, where the thistle never bears flower till it can only serve 
to deck the grave. 

From under the palm trees come camels, laden with indigo and 
other precious things; they are sent by the lord of the land to him w'hose 
lays are the people's delight, the country’s pride. He whom spite and 
slander drove into exile, is found again. The caravan draws near the 
little town where he has taken lefuge. A poor corpse is being brought 
out of the gate: this stops :he caravan. The dead is the very man they 
seek, Firdusi — ended is “The Thorny Path of Honor.” 

Yonder sits an African, snub-nosed, blubber-lipped, and woolly 
haired, on the marl !e steps of the palace in Portugal’s capital, and begs; 
that is the faithful slave of Camdens. If it were not for him, and the cop- 
pers that are thrown him, his master, the singer of the “Lusiad,” might 
have starved to death. Now there stands a costly moi*ainent on the 
grave of Camdens. 

Yet another picture. Behind iron bars may be seen a man with long 
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and matted beard. ‘‘I have made an invention,” he cries, ^'the greatest 
for centuries; and they have kept me for more than twenty years caged 
up here.” “Who is he?” “A lunatic,” says the keeper. What craze may 
not befall a man? he thinks that people could get along by steam 1 It is 
Solomon de Caus, the discover of steam power. His prescient words 
have not been clear enough for a Richelieu, and he dies imprisoned in 
a madhouse. 

Here stands Columbus, whom once the street boys pursued and 
hooted, because he^ would discover a new world. He has discovered it. 
The bells of jubilee ring at his triumphant return; but soon the bells 
of envy sound louder still. The world discoverer, he who raised the 
American gold land above ocean, and gave it to his king, is rewarded 
with iron chains; he desires them to be laid in his coffin, to mark how a 
man is valued by his own age. 

Picture throngs upon picture; rich is the Thorny Path of Honor. 

Here in murky gloom sits he who measured the heights of the moon 
mountains; he who burst his way forth into space, among planets and 
stars; Galileo, the mighty. one, who could see and hear the earth beneath 
him turning round. Blind and deaf he sits now, in his old age, suffering 
tortures of pain and privation, hardly able to lift his foot — that foot 
which once in mental agony, when the words of truth were blotted out, 
he stamped on the earth, crying, “Still it moves! ” 

Here stands a woman with a childlike heart, a creature of impulse 
and faith. She bears the banner before the warrior host, and brings 
victory and freedom' to her fatherland. The jubilee sounds; the bale 
fire kindles; Joan of Arc, the witch, is burned at the stake. Yea, the 
coming age will spit upon the white lily; Voltaire, wit’s own satyr, will 
sihgrof La Pucelle. * 

At the Viborg-Thing the Danish nobles are burning the king’s laws. 
They burst into flames that light up both age and lawgiver, and .send a 
flash of glory into yon dark donjon-tower. Yonder he sits, gray-haired, 
bent double, furrowing the stone table with his fingers; he once ruled 
over three kingdoms, the popular chief, the burghers’ and peasants’ 
friend, Christian the Second; he of the hard will in the hard age. 
Elnemies wrote his history. Seven-and-twenty years of prison, let us 
remember, whenever we are reminded of his blood-guiltiness. 

There sails a ship from Denmark; there stands a man by the tall 
mast; he looks upon Hoen for the last time; Tycho Brahe, who raised 
Denmark’s name to the stars, and was repaid with scathe and scorn, is 
setting forth on his way to a foreign land. “Heaven is everywhere, 
what want I more?” such are his words; and away he sails, our most 
famous man, sure in foreign lands of being honored and free. 

“Free! ah, if only free from the intolerable pains of this body!” 
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sighs a voice of the bygone age to us. What a picture I Griffenfeldt, 
the Danish Prometheus, fettered to Mumkholm’s rocky isle. 

We are in America, by one of the large rivers; crowds of people have 
gathered, a ship is to sail against wind and tide, to be a power against 
the elements. Robert Fulton is the name of him who thinks he can do 
this. The ship begins its course, suddenly it stops; the crowd laughs, 
whistles, and whoops, his own father whoops with them. ^Tresump- 
tion! madness! he has got his deserts; lock him up, the wiseacre!” 
Then clicks a small nail, which for a moment had stopped the machin- 
ery; the wheels work the paddles round, break the opposition of the 
waves — the ship sails. 

Steam’s weaver-shuttle turns hours into minutes between the lands 
of the world. 

Mankind, canst thou realize the bliss of such a moment of assurance, 
when the soul perceives its mission? That moment, when the sorest 
wounds from the Thorny Path of Honor — though one’s own fault may 
have caused them — are healed, are forgotten in spiritual health, and 
strength, and freedom. When all discords melt into harmony; and men 
acknowledge a revelation of God’s grace, vouchsafed to one alone, and 
by him made known to all. 

Then the Thorny Path of Honor shines like a glory round the earth. 
Happy he who is chosen to be a pilgrim thereon, and without any merit 
of his own, to be made one of the master builders of the bridge between 
God and man. 

The Genius of History wings his mighty way throughout the ages, 
and gives us comfort and good cheer, and thoughtful calm of mind, by 
showing, in sunbright pictures upon murky backgrounds, the Thorny 
Path of Honor; not a path that ends, like a fairy tale, in gladness and 
glitter here on earth, but one that points onward, and upward, far 
away into time and eternity. 


THE DAYS OF THE WEEK 


W E WILL also have a good time for once,” said the Days of the 
Week; “we will come together and have a feast.” But every 
one of the seven Days was so much occupied all the year round, that 
they had not a free moment left for enjoyment. They w.mted to have 
a whole day to themselves, and such a day they get every four years 
in the intercalary day; this day is placed at the end of February, for 
the purpose of bringing order in the account of time. 
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And on this inserted day they decided to meet together, and hold 
their feast. February being the month of carnivals, they agreed to come 
together in a carnival fashion, every one dressed according to his pro- 
fession and destination; have the best things to eat, and drink the best 
wines, make speeches, and tell each other the most agreeable and most 
disagreeable things in unrestrained fellowship. The Norse heroes had a 
custom, in the good old times, of shying the bones, which they had 
cleared of all the meat, at each other’s head; but the weekdays thought 
of throwing bombshells at each other with their mouths, in the form 
of scorching witticisms, such as might be in keeping with innocent 
carnival amusements. 

And the twenty-ninth of February came in due time; with it they 
assembled. 

Sunday, foreman of the weekdays, came first, dressed in a black silk 
cloak. The pious people mistook the cloak for a minister’s gown. The 
worldly minded, however, saw that he was dressed in domino for a 
frolic, and that the full-blown carnation, which he wore in his button- 
hole, was nothing but a little red theatre lantern, which said, *^No more 
tickets: standing room only; hope you will enjoy yourself.” 

Monday, a young mechanic, a distant relative of Sunday, and much 
given to pleasures, came next. No sooner did he hear the military music 
of the parade, than he rushed out, saying, “I must go and hear Offen- 
bach’s music; it does not go to my head, neither to the heart: but it 
itches in the muscles of my legs. I must dance, and have a swing with 
the girls, get me a blue eye, and then sleep upon it; the next day I go 
to work with new vigor: did you see the new moon of the week?” 

Tuesday is Tyr’s day, the day of strength. “Yes, that I am,” said 
Tuesday. “I take hold of the work, fasten Mercury’s wings to the mer- 
chant’s boots, look after the factory, and see that the wheels are oiled, 
and turn easily. I also see to it that the tailor sits upon his table, and 
the street paver is by his paving stones. I hold everybody to his busi- 
ness, and have an eye upon them all, and therefore I appear among 
you in a policeman’s uniform, and my name is ‘Politics day.’ If this 
is a bad joke, then you may think of a better one, every one of you.” 

“And now come I,” said Wednesday. “I stand in the middle of the 
week; the Germans call me Mr. Midweek. I stand like a young clerk 
in a store, like a flower among the other honored days of the week. If 
we march up in file, then have I three days in front of me, and three 
days behind; they are my bodyguard: and I may with propriety say that 
I am the most prominent of all the days of the week.” 

And now Thursday came in, dressed up like a coppersmith, with a 
hammer and a copper kettle — token of his aristocratic descent. “I am 
of very high birth,” said he. “In the northern countries I am named 
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after Thor, the god of thunder; and in the south, after Jupiter, the god 
of lightning; these two understood how to thunder and lighten, and that 
has remained in the family.” 

And then he beat his copper kettle, and thus proved his high descent. 

Friday was dressed up like a young girl, w’ho called herself Freia, 
the goddess of beauty of the North; for variety’s sake she called herself 
Venus; that depended altogether on the language of the country in which 
she appeared. She was of a quiet, cheerful character, she said; but this 
was the odd day of the leap year, which gives liberty to woman, that 
she may, according to an old custom, propose to the man she likes, 
without waiting for him to propose to her. 

Last came Saturday, waddling along like an old housekeeper, with 
broom, dustpan, and other cleansing articles. Her favorite dish was 
beer soup, but she was not particularly anxious to have it put on the 
table on that festive occasion. 

And thus the weekdays held a banquet, as I have described them; 
here they are, ready for family use as tableaux. Of course you may 
improve upon them; we give them only as vignettes for February, the 
only mcuith that receives a day in addition. 


THF STOR]M MOVES THE SIGNBOARDS 


I N OLDKN TIMES, when Grandfather was quite a little boy and wore 
red trousers and a red jacket, with a sash round his waist, and a 
feather in his cap — for thus in his childhood little boys were dressed 
when they were very smart — so many things w’cre different from what 
they are now. There were often pageants in the street — such ones as 
we do not see now’adays, for these things are abolished: they became 
so old-fashioned; but pleasant it is to hear Grandfather tell of them. 

It must indeed have been a showr w’hen the shoemakers moved sign- 
boards, when they changed Corporation Hall. On their waving silk ban** 
ner w^ere painted a large boot and a two-headed eagle; the younget 
journeymen, with red and w’hite ribbons fluttering down from their 
shirt sleeves, carried the welcome cup and the box; the older ones wore 
drawn swords with lemons on the points. There was a full band, but the 
finest of all the instruments was “the Bird,” as Grandfather called the 
long pole with the half-moon, wath all its ringing, tingling, and dan- 
gling things — real Turkish music. It was lifted and :.-vung, and it 
almost hurt the eyes to look at it when the sun shone upon all that gold, 
silver, and brass. 
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Before the procession ran Harlequin, in clothes made of patches 
of every possible color, and with black face, and bells on his head just 
like a sleigh horse; and he beat the people with his wand, that smacked 
without hurting, and they squeezed each other to get onward; little 
boys and girls fell over their own legs straight down into the gutters; 
while old dames elbowed their way, looking cross and scolding. Some 
laughed, others chatted; there were people on the steps and in the 
windows — ^nay, even on the roofs. The sun shone; now and then, indeed, 
a little rain fell, but that was a good thing for the farmer; and even if 
enough fell to make the people wringing wet, why, that was a true 
blessing to the land. 

Ah I what things Grandfather could tell! He had, when a little boy 
seen all that grand show in its fullest splendor. The oldest journeyman 
of the Corporation delivered a speech from the scaffold where the sign- 
board was hung out; the speech ran in verses just like a piece of poetry, 
which, indeed, it was; there had been three about it, and before making 
it,' they had drunk a whole bowl of punch, so that it might be really 
good. And the people gave cheers for the speech, but still more cheers 
for the Harlequin when he appeared on the scaffold and mimicked the 
speaker. The fool did his foolery so capitally, and drank beer from drug- 
measuring glasses, which he then flung out among the people, who 
grasped them in the air. Grandfather had one of them, which the mortar 
mixer had caught and given him. It was fun, indeed. And the signboard 
hung, with flowers and wreaths, on the new Corporation Hall. 

Such a sight, one never forgets, however old one becomes, Grand- 
father said; and he, indeed, never forgot it, though afterward he saw 
much show and grandeur and knew how to tell about it; but funniest 
of ^11 it was, when* he told of the moving of the signboards in the great 
city. 

Grandfather had been there with his parents while he was a little 
boy; and that was the first time he saw the largest town of the country. 

Such a number of people were in the streets, that he thought the 
“Moving of the Signboards” was just then going on; and there were 
many signboards to be moved: one might have filled hundreds of rooms 
with these pictures if they had been hung up inside instead of outdoors. 
Thus, there were all lynds of garments painted where the tailors lived; 
they could change people till they became genteel instead of vulgar. 
There were tobacconists’ signboards with the most charming little boys, 
smoking cigars, just as they do in reality; there were signboards with 
butter and red herrings, clergymen’s ruffs, and coffins; and besides there 
were other signboards with inscriptions and announcements. Indeed, 
one might go for a whole day up and down the streets and be gratified 
by looking at pictures; and then at the same time one learned what 
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p^ple those were who lived inside: they had themselves hung their 
signs outside; and this is a very good thing, Grandfather said: in a 
large town it is so instructive to know what is indoors. 

Well, then, that funny affair with the signboards happened just as 
Grandfather came to town; he said so himself, and he was not then 
thinking of any mischief, as mother used to say he was when he wanted 
to make a fool of me — he looked quite trustworthy. 

The first night after he had come to the great town, there was as 
awful weather as has ever been told about in the papers — ^such weather 
as there had not been within the memory of man. All the air was filled 
with tiles ; old wooden fences were overturned ; nay, there was a wheel- 
barrow that ran by itself along the street to save its life. There was a 
howling in the air, and a wailing and shaking; it was, indeed, a terrible 
storm. The water in the canal ran quite over the banks, not knowing 
where it dared be. The Storm went swooping over the town, taking the 
chimneys with him; more than one grand old church spire had to bend, 
and has never been quite right since. 

There stood a sentry box before the house of the honest old captain 
of the fi^rmen — he who was always the last with his engine; the Storm 
grudged him that little box, and it was flung down the steps, and rolled 
along the street; and then — strange to say — it arose and remained 
standing before the house where lived the poor carpenter’s apprentice 
who saved t^j lives of three persons the last time there was a fire; but 
the sentry !jox did not mean anything by this. The barber’s sign- 
board — a large brazen dish — was pulled down and moved straight into 
the councilor’s window recess; and this seemed almost like malice, said 
all the neighbors, who, with the most intimate lady friends of the family, 
called the mistress “the Razor” — she was so sharp, and knew more 
about people than they knew themselves. 

A signboard with a rough-drawn dry stockfish flew straight uii till 
it stood over the door of a house where lived a man who edited a news- 
paper. That was a poor joke of the Stormwind; he did not remember, 
I dare say, that a man who edits newspapers is not at all a person to 
be joked with: he is a king in his own paper and in his own opinion. 

The Weathercock flew over to the roof of the opposite neighbor’s 
house, and staj^ed there — in the blackest malice, the other neighbors 
said. 

The barrel mak r’s cask got hung just under the sign for “Ladies’ 
outfits.” 

The restaurant’s bill of fare, which hung near the door in a heavy 
frame, was placed by the Storm just over the entrance the theatre, 
where people never went; it was a funny bill; “Horseradish Soup and 
Farced Cabbage”; but then the people came. 
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The furriei^3 foxskin, which is his honest sign, was removed to the 
beQwire of the young man who always went to the early morning service, 
looking like an umbrella let down, followed the truth, and was pat- 
tern,” his aunt said. 

The inscription, “Establishment for Higher Education,” was removed 
to the billiard club; and the establishment itself got the board inscribed, 
“Babies brought up by hand here”: this was not at all witty — only 
naughty; but the Storm did it, and him we cannot control. 

It was a terrible night; and — only think — in the morning almost all 
the signboards in the town were moved; and in some cases it was done 
with so much malice, that Grandfather would not talk about them; but 
he laughed inwardly — that, I well saw, and perhaps he had then some 
mischievous thought. 

The poor folks in the large town — especially those that were strangers 
— ^were quite puzzled to know “who was who”; and it could not be other- 
wise when they judged according to the signboards. Some folks who 
thbught they were coming into a very grave meeting of elders, assembled 
to discuss the most important matters, came instead into a school, full 
of noisy boys, nearly jumping upon the desks. 

There were folks who mistook the church for the theatre ; and that is 
indeed dreadful! 

Such a Storm has never blown in our time; it is only Grandfather 
who lived to witness it, and then he was quite a little one; such a Storm, 
perhaps, never will come in our time, but in our grandchildren’s; and 
then we must indeed hope and pray that they may keep quiet while “the 
Storm moves the Signboards.” 


THE PORTER’S SON 


T he general’s family lived on the drawing-room floor, the Por- 
ter’s lived in the cellar. There was a great distance between the 
two families — the whole ground floor and the grades of society; but 
both lived under the. same roof, and their windows looked out upon 
the street and the same yard. In this yard there w’as a blooming acacia 
— ^whenever it did bloom; and the smart nurse used to sit under it with 
the still smarter child, the General’s “Little Emily.” The Porter s little 
boy, with his large brown eyes and dark hair, used to dance bare-leggcd 
before them; and the child would laugh at him, and stretch her tiny 
hands to him; and if the General saw this from his window, he would 
nod down at them, and say, **CharmantI** The General’s lady, who was 
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so young that she might almost have been her husband’s daughter by an 
early marriage, never herself looked out of the window into the yard; 
but she had given orders that the cellar-people’s boy might play about 
near her own child, but never touch it. The nurse kept strictly to her 
ladyship’s orders. 

And the sun shone in upon those on the drawing-room floor, and 
upon those in the cellar. The acacia put forth its blossoms; they fell 
off, and new ones came again next year. The tree bloomed, and the 
Porter’s little boy bloomed; he looked quite like a fresh tulip. 

The General’s little daughter grew a delicate child, like the faint rosj 
leaf of the acacia blossom. She seldom came now under the tree; the 
fresh air she took in a carriage. She went with mamma for her drives- 
and she always nodded to the Porter’s George; aye, and kissed her fin* 
gers at him, till her mother told her that she was now grown too big for 
that. 

One morning he had to go up to the General’s floor with the letters 
and newspapers which had been left at the I’orter s lodge in the morn- 
ing. When he had mounted the staircase, and was passing the door of 
the .Sand oin, be heard .something wailing inside it. He thought it was a 
stray chicken chirping to get out; and lo! it was the General’s little 
daughter in mii.slin and lace! 

“Don’t tell papa and mamma; they will be so angry!” 

“What is matter, little lady?” asked George. 

“It’s burning all over!” said she; “it’s burning and blazing!” 

George opened the door to the little nursery; the window-curtain was 
nearly burned: the curtain rod had caught fire, and stood in flames. 
George sprang up, pulled it down, and called for help; without him there 
would have been a house on fire. 

The General and her lad\-ship examined little Emily. 

“I only just took one match,” said she, “and that lighted up, and then 
the curtain lighted up. I spit all I could, but it was no good, and so I 
came out and hid myself, for papa an(l mamma would be .so angry.” 

“Spit!” said the General; “what sort of word is that? When did you 
ever hear papa or mamma talk of spitting? That you have learned down- 
stairs.” 

But little George got a penny. It did not go to the candy store, but 
into the savings box : and there were soon so many pennies that he could 
buy himself a paint box, and put color to his drawings; and of these he 
had many: they seemed to come out of his pencil and his finger ends. 
The first colored pictures were presented to little Emily. 

^‘Charmantr said the General. Her ladyship herself admitted that 
one could see clearly enough what the little one meant in his pictures. 
“There’s genius in him!” 
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Such were the words which the Porter’s wife brought down into the 
cellar. 

The General and his lady were people of rank: they had two armorial 
shields on their carriage, one for each of them. Her ladyship had arms 
worked on every bit of clothing inside and out, on her nightcap, and on 
her night bag. This, her own shield, was a costly one, bought by her 
father for shining dollars; for he had not been born with it, no, nor she 
either; she had come into the world prematurely, seven years before 
the shield of arm»; a fact that was remembered by most people, though 
not by the family. The General’s shield was old and large; one’s back 
might well creak with the dignity of this alone, to say nothing of two 
shields; and there was a creaking in the back of her ladyship, when 
stiff and stately she drove to the court-ball. 

The General was old and gray, but sat well on horseback; he was 
quite aware of it, and rode out every day, with a groom at a respectful 
distance behind him. When he came to a party, it was just as if he came 
riding in on his high horse, and he wore orders enough to bewilder one; 
but that was not by any means his fault. As a very young man he had 
performed military duties, by taking a part in the great autumnal re- 
views, which used to be held in the piping days of peace. Of that time 
he had an anecdote to tell, the only one he had. His lieutenant cut off 
and took prisoner one of the princes; and the Prince with his little troop 
of soldiers, prisoners like himself, had to ride back to town behind the 
Gener il. It was an event never to be forgotten, and the General told and 
retold it, year after year, always ending with the remarkable words 
which he had spoken when he returned the Prince’s saber to hin: 
“Only my lieutenant could have made your Royal Highness a prisoner, 
r ipyself — never! ’'and the Prince had answered: “Monsieur, you are 
incomparable!” 

In active service the General had never been ; for when the war went 
through his native land, he went on the diplomatic road, through three 
foreign countries. He talked the French language till he almost forgot 
his own; he danced well, he rode well, orders grew on his coat in inde- 
scribable profusion, the sentinels presented arms to him, one of the 
prettiest of girls presented herself to him — and she became the General’s 
lady; and they had a.,pretty babe that seemed to have fallen from the 
sky, it was so pretty; and the Porter’s son danced in the yard before it 
as soon as it could take notice, and gave it all his colored drawings; and 
it looked at them, and was delighted with them, and tore them to pieces. 
She was such a dear sweet little thing! 

“My rose leaf!” said the General’s lady, “thou art born to be a 
prince’s bride!” 

The Prince was already standing outside the door, though nobody 
knew of it. People cannot see much further than the doorstep. 
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“T’other day our George shared his bread and butter with her, that 
he did!” said the Porter’s wife. “There was no cheese, nor yet meat 
with it; yet she relished it every bit as well as roast beef. There’d have 
been a fine to-do if some folks had seen the little feast; but they didn’t 
see it.” 

George had shared bread and butter with little Emily; gladly would 
he have shared his heart with her. He was a good boy, clever and 
sprightly; and he now went to the evening school at the Academy in 
order to learn drawing thoroughly. Little Emily, too, made some prog- 
ress in learning: she talked French with her “Bonne,” and had a 
dancing-master. 

“George is to be confirmed at Easter,” said the Porter’s wife. So far 
advanced now was George. 

“It wouldn’t be amiss either to have him ’prenticed,” said the father, 
“to something tidy, of course; and so we shall get him out in the world.” 

“He would come home, though, to sleep at nights,” said the mother. 
•‘It wouldn't be easy to find a master with a spare room. Clothes, too, 
we have to give him: the bit of food he now eats is easily come 

at, he can make himself happy with a couple of baked potatoes; and he 
has his teaching free. Just let him go his own way, and he’ll turn out a 
blessing to us, you may be sure! Didn’t the Professor say so?” 

The confirmation clothes were ready. Mother herself did the sewing, 
but they had been cut out by the jobber, and he knew how to cut them: 
if he’d only been better placed, and could have opened a shop and taken 
’prentices, said the Porter's wife, the man might have become court 
tailor. 

The clothes were ready, and the candidate was ready. On the con- 
firmation day George received a great imitation-gold watch from his 
godfather, the flax dealer’s old shopman, the richest of George’s god- 
fathers. The watch was old and well tried: it always went too fast, but 
that is better than going too slow. This was a splendid present; and 
from the General’s came a hymnbook bound in morocco, sent by the 
little lady to whom George had presented his pictures. On the flyleaf 
stood his name and her name, and “his gracious well wisher.” This was 
written after the dictation of the General’s lady, and the General had 
read it through, and said, "Charmantr 

“That was really a great attention from such grand gentlefolk,” said 
the Porter's wife; and George had to go upstairs in hi** confirmation 
clothes, and with his hymnbook, to show himself and retuin thanks. 

Her ladyship sat in a number of wrappings, and she had one of her 
bad headaches, which always came when she felt ennui. She looked 
kindly at George, and wished him everything that was good, and none 
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of her headache. The General was in his dressing gown, and wore a 
tasseled cap, and boots with tops of red nissia. He paced up and down 
the floor three times, in thoughts and remembrances of his own, stopped 
still, and said — 

“Little George, then, is now a Christian man! Let him be likewise an 
honest man, and pay due respect to his superiors! This sentence, 
some day, when you are old, you can say that the General taught you.” 

This was a longer speech than the General was accustomed to make; 
and he fell back»into meditation, and looked imposing. But of all that 
George heard or saw up there, nothing remained fixed in his memory 
so clearly as little Miss Emily. How winning she looked, how soft, how 
fluttering, how fragile! If her portrait was to be painted, it must be in 
a soap bubble. There was a fragrance about her clothes and her curly 
yellow hair as if she were a fresh-blossomed rose tree. And with her he 
had once shared bread and butter; and she had eaten it with a sharp 
appetite, and nodded to him at every mouthful. Could she possibly 
recollect it still? Surely yes; it was “in remembrance” of this that she 
had given him the handsome hymnbook. And so, next year, as soon as 
the New Year’s new moon was shining, he went out of doors with a loaf 
and a shilling in his hand, and opened the book to see what hymn he 
should turn up. It was a hymn of praise and thanksgiving. And he 
opened it again to see what would turn up for little Emily. He was 
mightily careful not tc dip into one part of the book — the place of the 
funeral hymns; and yet, for all his care, he did dip in between death 
and the grave. This was not the sort of thing to believe in ; not a bit of 
it! and yet frightened he was, when soon afterwards the dainty little 
girl was laid up in bed, and when the hall door was visited daily by the 
‘doctor’s carriage.' 

“They’ll not keep her,” said the Porter’s wife; “our Lord knows right 
well whom He will take to himself.” 

But they did keep her, and George drew pictures to send her. He 
drew the castle of the Czar, the old Kremlin at Moscow, exactly as it 
stood, with turrets and cupolas: they looked like gigantic green and 
gilt cucumbers — at least, they looked so in George’s drawing. It pleased 
little Emily so much, that in the course of the week George sent some 
more pictures, all of them buildings; for then she would have plenty 
to think about, wondering what was inside the door and the windows. 

He drew a Chinese house, with bells hanging to all the sixteen stories. 
He drew two Greek temples, with slender marble pillars and steps round 
them. He drew a Norwegian church; one could see it was entirely built 
of timbers, deeply carved and quaintly set up; every story looked as if 
it had cradle rockers. But most beautiful of all was one design, a castle, 
which he called “Little Emily’s.” This was to be her dwelling place, and 
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so George had imagined it all himself, and picked out for it whatever 
seemed prettiest in each of the other buildings. It had carved beams, 
like the Norwegian church; marble pillars, like the Greek temples; a 
peal of bells on every story; and at the top of all, cupolas, green and 
gilded, like those upon the Kremlin of the Czar. It was a true child’s 
palace! And under every window was written what the hall or cham- 
ber was intended for: “Here Emily sleeps”: “Here Emily dances”: 
and “Here she is to play at ‘visitors coming.’ ” It was amusing to look 
at, and looked at it was, you may be sure. 

*‘Charmant!** said the General. 

But the old Count — for there was an old Count, who was even grander 
than the General, and had a castle and mansion of his own — said 
nothing He had been told that this had been imagined and drawn by 
the Porter’s little son. Not that the boy was so very little now; indeed, 
he was confirmed. The old Count looked at the pictures, and had his 
own quiet thoughts about them. 

One morning, when the weather was downright gray, damp and dis- 
mal, it proved one of the brightest and best of days for little George. 
The i’riarssor at the Art Academy called him into his private room. 

“Listen, m> lad,” said he; “let us have a little talk together. Our 
Lord has favored you with good abilities: he now favoring you with 
good friends. The old Count at the corner house has spoken to me about 
you. I hav^ seen your pictures also; between ourselves, we may cross 
them out, they require so much correction. But henceforward you may 
come twice a WTek to my drawing school, and so learn in time to do 
better. 1 believe there is more stuff in you to make an architect than 
a painter. This you will have time to consider; but go up at once to the 
old Count at the corner house, and give thanks to our Lord for such a 
friend. 

It W'as a fine mansion, that corner house: round the windows wrere 
carved figures, both elephants and dromedaries., all of the olden time; 
but the old Count was fondest of the modern time, and wiiatever good 
it brought, whether out of drawing room, or the cellar, or the garret. 

“I do think,” said the Porter’s wife, “that the more folks are really 
grand, the le.ss they are stuck up. You should see the old Count, ever 
so sweet and affable! and he can talk, bless you, just like you and me— 
you won’t find tha' at the General’s. There was George yesterday, clean 
upside down with delight, the Count treated him so graciously; and I 
am much the same today, after getting a talk with the great man. Wasn’t 
it lucky now, that we didn’t ’prentice George to a trade. The boy has 
good parts in him.” 

“But they must have help from outside,” said the father. 
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‘‘Well, and now he has got help/’ said the mother. “The Count spoke 
out, plain and straightforward, that he did.” 

“It was at the General’s though, that it was all set going,” said the 
father: “they must have their turn of thanks, too.” 

“They may have it, and welcome,” said the mother; “yet there’s not 
overmuch to thank them for, I reckon. I’ll thank our Lord above all, and 
thank Him all the more, now that little Emily is coming round again.” 

Emily kept getting on, and George kept getting on; in the course of 
the year he won, first the small silver medal, and then the great one. 

“It would have been better, after all, to have ’prenticed him I” said 
the Porter’s wife, in tears; “we should have kept him here, then. What 
does he want in Rome? Never more shall I set eyes on him, even if he 
ever comes home again; and that he won’t do, poor dear child!” 

“But it’s for his own good and glory,” said the father. 

“Ah! it’s all very fine talking, husband,” said the mother, “but you 
don’t mean what you say. You are just as downhearted as I am.” 

And it was all true, both as to the grief and the going away. It was 
a grand piece of luck for the young man, said the neighbors. 

And there was a round of leave-taking, including the General’s. Her 
ladyship did not appear; she had her bad headache. The General at 
parting related his only anecdote — ^what he had said to the Prince, and 
how the Prince had said to him, “Monsieur, you are incomparable!” and 
then he gave George his hand — his slack old hand. 

Emily, too, gave George her hand, and looked almost dismal; but 
there was no one so dismal as George. 

Time goes on. Whether one is busy or idle. Time is equally long, 
though not equally profitable. To George it was profitable, and never 
seemed long, except when he thought of those at home: how were they 
getting on, upstairs and downstairs? Well, tidings were sent of them: 
and so much may be wrapped up in a letter — both the bright sunshine 
and the gloomy shade. The shade of death lay in the letter, that told 
him his mother was left a lonesome widow. Emily had been an angel 
of comfort: “she had come down below, she had,” wrote mother. As 
for herself, she added, she had got leave to take father’s post at the 
Porter’s lodge. 

The General’s lady kept a diary: every ball was entered in it, every 
party she had been to, and every visit she had received. The volume 
was illustrated with cards of diplomatists, and other grandees. She was 
proud of her diary; it increased in growth, season after season, during 
many great headaches, but also during many bright nights — that is 
to say, court balls. 
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Emfly had now been to her first court ball. The mother was in pink, 
with black lace — Spanish; the daughter was in white, so clear, so fine I 
green ribbons fluttered, like bulru^-leaves, in her curly yellow locks, 
and she was crowned with a wreath of white water lilies. With her 
sparkling blue eyes, and soft, rosy lips, she resembled a little mermaid, 
as beautiful as one could imagine. Three princes danced with her, one 
after another. Her ladyship had no headache for a whole week. 

But the first ball was not the last. It was getting too much for Emily; 
and so it was well that summer came, with rest and change of air. The 
family was invited to the castle of the old Count. 

This castle had a garden worth seeing. One part of it was quite in the 
old style, with stiff, green alleys, where one seemed to be walking be- 
tween tall green screens, pierced with peeping holes; box trees and yew 
trees stood clipped into stars and pyramids; water sprang from great 
grottoes, set with cockle-shells; stone figures stood all round about, of 
the very heaviest stone, as one could plainly perceive by the faces and 
draperies ; every flower bed had its own device — such as a fish, a heraldic 
shield, or a monogram: this was the French part of the garden. From 
this part ent came out, as it were, into the fresh wildwood, where the 
trees could grow as they pleased, and were therefore great and splendid. 
There was a green turf, inviting one’s feet to tread on it, well mown, well 
rolled, and well kept altogether. This was the English part of the garden. 

‘‘Olden tr. es and modern times!” said the Count: “here they meet 
with loving embraces. In about tw'o years the house itself will assume 
its proper importance. It wdll undergo a perfect change into something 
handsomer and better. I will show you the plans, and I will show you 
the architect; he is coming here to dinner.” 

**Charmant!** said the general. 

“This garden is paradisiacal!” said her ladyship; “and yonder }'ou 
have a baronial castle.” 

“That is my hen house,” said the Count; “the pigeons live in the 
tower, the turkeys on the first floor, but in the parlor reigns old Dame 
Else. She has spare rooms on all sides; this for the sitting hen, that for 
the hen and chickens, while the ducks have their own outlet to the 
water.” 

*^Ckarmantr repeated the General, and they all went to see the fine 
show. 

Old Else stood in the middle of the parlor, and beside her stood the 
architect— George I He and little Emily met— after so many years— 
met in the hen house. 

Aye, there he stood a comely figure to look at: his countenance open 
and determined, his hair black and glossy, and his mouth with a smile 
that said, “There is a little rogue behind my ear, that knows you outside 
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and inside 1” Old Else had taken off her wooden shoes and stood in her 
stockings, out of respect for her illustrious visitors. The hens clucked, 
the cock crowed, and the ducks waddled along, rap, rap. But the pale 
slender girl, the friend of his childhood, the General’s daughter, stood 
before him; her pale cheeks flushing with the rose, her eyes opening 
eagerly, and her mouth speaking without uttering a syllable. Such was 
the greeting he received ; the prettiest that any young man could desire 
from a young lady; unless, indeed, they were of the same family, or had 
often danced together; but these two had never danced together. 

The Count grasped his hand and presented him, saying, “Not a com- 
plete stranger, our j^oung friend, Mr. George.” 

Her ladyship curtsied; her daugnter was about to give him her hand, 
but she did not give it him. 

“Our little Mr. George!” said the General. “Old house-friends: char- 
mantr^ 

“You have grown quite an Italian,” said her ladyship; “and you speak 
the language, no doubt, like a native.” 

Her ladyship could sing Italian, but not speak it, added the General. 

At the dinner table George sat at the right hand of Emily. The Gen- 
eral had led her in; and the Count had led in her ladyship. 

George talked, and told anecdotes, and he could tell them well. He 
was the life and soul of the party; though the old C'ount could have 
been so too, if it had .suited him. Emily sat silent; her ears listened, her 
eyes shone, but she said nothing. 

They stood, she and George, among the flowers in the veranda behind 
a screen of roses. It was left to George again to begin speaking. 

“Thanks for ycyr kindness to my mother,” said he; “1 know that, on 
the night of my lather’s death, you went down and stayed with her, till 
his eyes w’ere closed. Thanks!” He raised Emily's hand, and kissed it; 
he might fairly do so on that occasion. She grew blushing red; but 
pressed his hand in return, and looked at him with her tender blue ey(*s. 

“Your mother was a loving soul; how' fond she was of you! All your 
letters she brought me to read, so 1 seem almost to know you. I re- 
member too when I was little, how kind you were to me. You gave me 
pictures” — 

“Which you tore iDpieces,” said George. 

“Nay, I have still my own castle left — that drawing of it.” 

“And now I must build it in reality!” said George, and grew quite 
hot himself as he said it. 

The General and his lady, in their own rooms, talked about the Por- 
ter’s son. Why, he could express himself with knowledge, with refine- 
ment! “He is fit to be engaged as a tutor,” said the General. 

“Genius! ” said her ladyship; and that was all she said. 
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Again and again, in those fine summer days, did George come to the 
castle of the Count. He was missed when he did not come. 

“How much more God has given to you than to us ordinary mortals! ” 
said Emily to him. “Are you grateful for that now?” 

It flattered George, that this fair young girl should look up to him, 
and he thought she had rare powers of appreciation. 

And the General felt more and more convinced that Mr. George 
could hardly be a genuine child of the cellar. “Otherwise, the mother 
was a right honest woman,” said he; “that sentence I owe to her epi- 
taph!” 

Summer went; winter came; and there was more to tell about Mr. 
George. He had received notice and favor in the highest of high places. 
The General had met him at the court ball. 

And now there was to be a ball at home, for little Emily. Could Mr. 
George be invited? 

“Whom the King invites, the General can invite!” said the General, 
and drew himself up a good inch higher. 

Mr. Oorge was invited, and he came. And princes and counts came, 
and erxh danced better than the other. But Emily danced only the first 
dance, for in the course of it she sprained her ankle, not dangerously, but 
enough to give her pain; and so she had to be prudent, and stop danc- 
ing, and look on at the others. And there she sat, looking on, while the 
architect sto^.l by her side. 

“You are giving her the whole of St. Peter’s at Rome,” said the Gen- 
eral, as he passed, smiling like benevolence itself. 

With the same smile of benevolence he received Mr. George a few 
days afterward. The young man came to thank him for the ball, of 
course. Was there anything else to say? Yes, indeed, astounding — 
amazing — raving madness, that was all! The General could scarcely be- 
lieve his own ears. A “pyramidal declamation!” an unheard-of prop- 
osition! Mr. George asked for little Emily as his wife! 

“Man!” said the General, and he tkgan to boil, “I cannot understand 
you! What is it you say? What it you want? I don’t know you. Sir! 
Fellow ! you choose to come and break into my house ! am I to stay here, 
or am I not?” And he backed out into his bedroom, and locked the door. 
George stood alone for a few moments, and then turned on his heel. In 
the corridor he met Emily. 

“My father answered?” — she asked, with a trembling voice. 

George pressed her hand. “He ran away from me — a better time will 
come.” 

There were tears in Emily’s eyes: in those of the young man were 
courage and confidence; and the sun shone in upon them both and 
blessed them. 
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In his bedroom sat the General, boiling more and more; boiling over, 
and sputtering out ‘Xunacy! Porter-madness!” 

Before an hour was past, the General’s lady learned it all from the 
General’s own mouth, and she called for Emily, and sat alone with her. 

^Toor girl,” she said; *Ho think of bis insulting you so, insulting us 
all! You have tears in your eyes, 1 see: they are quite becoming to you. 
You look charming in tears. You remind me of myself on my wedding 
day. Go on crying^ little Emily.” 

“That I must, indeed!” said Emily, “unless you and papa say ‘Yes!’ ” 

“Child,” cried her ladyship, “you are ill! you are delirious! and I am 
getting my dreadful headache! O, the miseries that are coming down 
upon our house! Do not let your mother die, Emily; then you will have 
no mother.” 

And her ladyship’s eyes were wet: she could not bear to think of her 
own death. 

Among other announcements in the Gazette might be seen: “Mr. 
George, appointed Professor, 5th class. No. 8.” 

“What a pity his father and mother are in the grave, and can’t read 
it!” said the new porter folks, who now lived in the cellar under the 
General. They knew that the Professor had been born and bred within 
the four walls. 

“Now he’ll come in for the title tax! ” said the man. 

“Well, it’s no such mighty matter for a poor child! ” said the wife. 

“Eighteen rix-dollars a year!” said the man. “/ call it a good round 
sum.” 

. “No, no; it’s the title /’m talking of!” said the wife. “You don't 
suppose he’ll be bothered by having the tax to pay? He can earn as 
much over and over again, and a rich wife into the bargain. If we had 
little ones, husband, a child of ours, too, would some day be architect 
and professor.” 

Thus George was well mentioned in the cellar, and he was well men- 
tioned on the drawing-room floor: the old Count took good care of that. 

It was the old set of childish picture drawings that introduced his 
name. But how came these to be mentioned? Why, the talk turned upon 
Russia, upon Moscow: and thus one was led right up to the Kremlin, 
of which our friend George made a drawing once, when he was little, 
for the little Miss Emily. What a number of pictures he used to draw! 
one the Count especially remembered — “Little Emily’s Castle,” with 
scrolls showing where she slept, where she danced, and where she played 
at “Visitors coming.” The Professor had great ability. He might live to 
be an old veteran ptivy counselor — that was not at all improbable: aye, 
and build a real castle for the young lady before he died — ^why not? 
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“That was a strange burst of vivacity/* remarked the General’s lady, 
when the Count was gone. The General nodded his head, thoughtfully, 
and went out riding, with his groom at a respectful distance behind 
him, and he sat prouder than ever on his high horse. 

Little Emily’s birthday came, bringing cards and notes, books and 
flowers. The General kissed her on the brow, and her ladyship kissed 
her on the lips. They were patterns of parental affection; and they were 
all three honored with high visitors — two of the princes. Then there 
was talk about balls and theatres, about diplomatic embassies, and the 
government of kingdoms and empires. There was talk about rising men, 
about native talent; and this brought up the name of the young pro- 
fessor, Mr. George, the architect. 

“He is building for immortality!” it was said; “meanwhile he is 
building himself into one of the first families.” 

“One of the first families!” repeated the General, when he was left 
alone with her ladyship: “which one of our first families?” 

“I can guess which W'as alluded to,” said her ladyship; “but I don’t 
choose to speak, nor even think of it. God may ordain it so, but I shall 
be quiie .i>to»inded! ” 

“Astounded’ ’ echoed the General. “Look at me; I haven’t a single 
idea in my head!” and he sank into a reverie, waiting for thoughts to 
come. 

There is '' i un.speakable power bestowed on a man by a few' dew'- 
drops of grace — grace from above — w^hether the grace of kings, or 
the grace of God ; and both of these combined in favor of little George. 

But we are forgetting the birthday. 

Emily’s chamber was fragrant with flowers, sent by her friends and 
playmates: on her table lay fine presents, tokens of greeting and remem- 
brance; but not one from George, (jifts from him w'ould not have 
reached her, but they were not needed: the whole house was a remem- 
brance of him. From the very sand bin under the stairs peeped a 
memorial flower, even as Emily had peeped, when the curtain was in 
flames, and George rushed up as frst fireman. One glance out of the 
window, and the acacia tree reminded her of the days of childhood. 
Blo.ssoms and leaves were gone, but the tree stood in hoar-frost, like a 
vast branch of coral; and full and clear between the branches shone 
the moon, unchanged though ever changing, the same as when boy 
George shared his Liead and butter with baby Emily. 

She opened a drawer and took out the pictures — the Kremlin of the 
Czar, and her own castle— keepsakes from George. They were looked 
on and mused upon, and thought after thought kept rising. She remem- 
bered the day when, unmarked by father or mother, she stole down 
to where the Porter’s wife lay breathing her la.st; she sat by her side, 
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held her hand, and heard her dying words, “Blessing — George 1” The 
mother was thinking of her son. But now, to Emily, the words seemed 
to bear a deeper meaning. In good truth, George was with her on her 
birthday. 

The next day, as it happened, was another birthday, the General’s 
awn, for he had been born the day after his daughter — naturally earlier, 
many years earlier. Again there came presents; and among the rest a 
saddle of a peculiar make, and comfortable and costly; there was only 
one of the princes ‘who had the fellow to it. From whom could it have 
come? The General was in ecstasy. It bore a little ticket. Now, if this 
had said, “Thanks for yesterday,” any of us could have guessed whom 
it came from, but the ticket said, “From one whom the General does 
not know.” 

“Who in the world is there I do not know?” said the General. “I know 
everybody,” and his thoughts went paying visits in the great world. He 
knew them all there, one and all. “It comes from my wife!” he said, 
at last. “She is making fun of me! Charmantr 

But she was not making fun of him ; that time was gone by. 

Once more there was a feast; but not at the Generals. It was a fancy 
ball given by one of the princes: masking was allowed there. 

The General went as Rubens, in a Spanish dress with a small ruff, 
upright as his rapier. Her ladyship was Madame Rubens, in black vel- 
vet, a high bodice, terribly warm, and her neck in a millstone, that is 
to say, in a large ruff. She looked the image of a Dutch painting of the 
General’s, the hands in which w^ere especially admired, and were thought 
exactly like those of her ladyship. 

‘Emily was Psyche, in muslin and lace. She was a floating tuft of 
swan’s-down; she was in no need of wings, and only wore them as the 
Psyche badge. 

It was a scene of pomp and splendor, lights and flowers, magnifi- 
cence and taste. One had hardly time to pay attention to Madame 
Rubens and her beautiful hands. 

A black Domino, with an acacia flower in his hood, danced with 
Psyche. 

“Who is he?” asked the General’s lady. 

“His Royal Highness,” said the General. “I am quite sure of that. I 
knew him at once by his hand-salute.” 

Her ladyship doubted. 

General Rubens did not doubt. He drew near the black Domino, and 
wrote royal initials on the palm of his hand. They were not acknowl- 
edged; but a certain hint was given in return: the motto of the saddle! 
— ^“One whom the General does not know!” 
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“Yet something I do know of you,” said the General; “it was you 
who sent me the saddle.” 

The Domino waved his hand, and disappeared among the others. 

“Who is the black Domino you have been dancing with, Emily?” 
asked her mother. 

“I did not ask his name,” she answered. 

“Because you knew it! It is the Professor. Your protege. Count, is 
there,” she continued, turning to the Count, who stood close by; “the 
black Domino with the acacia flower.” 

“Very likely, your ladyship,” he replied; “but still, there is one of 
the princes in the same costume.” 

“I know that hand-.salute,” said the General. “From the Prince I 
received the saddle! 1 feel so sure of my man, that I would ask him 
to dinner.” 

“Do so,” said the Count; “if it’s the Prince he will be sure to come.” 

“And if it is the other he will not come,” said the General; and made 
his way to the black Domino, who stood talking with the King. The 
Cieneral offered him a most respectful invitation, together with hopes 
of hett . '.quaintance. 'Ihe General smiled in full confidence, he knew 
so well whom he vas inviting, and he spoke aloud and distinctly. 

The Domino lifted his ina.sk; it was George! 

‘•'Does the General repeat his invitation?” he a.sked. 

The Genera’ (!?• w himself an inch higher, assumed a stiffer bearing, 
took tWi) .step> backward, and one step forward, as if dancing a minuet; 
and all the gravity and e\pression he could muster — all the General, in 
short — stood in his fine features. 

“I never retract my offers — the Professor is invited!” and he bowTd, 
>vi;h a sidelong glance at the King, who might certainly have heard 
the whole of it. 

And thus the General gave a dinner, at which his only guests were 
the old Count and his protege. 

“jNly foot under the table!” thought George; “the foundation stone 
is laid.” And .so it was indeed; and it was laid with great solemnity on 
the part of the General and her ladyship. 

The man had come and gone; and, as the General was quite ready 
to confess, had behaved like a member of good society, and had been 
vastly agreeable; th. General had often found himself repeating his 
^Tharmant:' Her ladyship also talked of her dinner; talked of it to one 
of the highest and most highly gifted of the court ladies, and the latter 
begged an invitation for herself, next time the Professor v.dme. So he 
must needs be reinvited. And invited he was, and came, and again he 
was *'Char,nanr; he could even play at chess! 
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is not from the cellar,” said the General. ^'Most undoubtedly 
he is some scion of nobility — ^there are many such noble scions — and 
that is not any fault of the young man’s! ” 

Mr. Professor could enter the King’s house, and so might very well 
enter the General’s; but strike root there — ^nol Who could talk of such 
at thing? — ^Why, the whole town, that was all. 

He did strike root, and he grew. The dew of grace fell from above. 

There was nobody, therefore, astonished that, when the Professor 
became State Counselor, Emily became State Counseloress, ‘Tife is 
tragedy or comedy,” said the General: ‘^in tragedy they die; in comedy 
they win each other.” 

Here they won each other. And they won three sturdy boys, though 
not all at once. 

The sweet children rode on sticks from room to room, whenever they 
came to see grandfather and grandmother. And the General rode on a 
stick behind them, ^^as groom for the small State Counselors!” 

Her ladyship sat on the sofa and smiled, even if she had got her bad 
headache. 

So far did George get on in the world, and much farther too; or else 
it would not have been worth my while to tell the story of “The Porter’s 
Son.” 


THE SHEPHERDESS AND THE CHIMNEY SWEEP 


H ave you ever' seen a very, very old clothespress, quite black with 
age, on which all sorts of flowers and leaves were carved? Just 
such a one stood in a certain room. It was a legacy from a grandmother, 
and it was carved from top to bottom with roses and tulips; the most 
curious flourishes were to be seen on it, and between them little stags 
popped out their heads with zigzag antlers. But on the top a whole man 
was carved. True, he was funny to look at; for he showed his teeth — 
laughing one could not call it — had goat’s legs, little horns on his head, 
and a long beard. Thq children in the room always called him General- 
clothespress-inspector-head-superintendent Goatslegs, for this was a 
name difficult to pronounce, and there are very few who get the title; 
but to cut him out in wood — that was no trifle. However, there he was. 
He looked down upon the table and toward the mirror, for there a 
charming little porcelain Shepherdess was standing. Her shoes were 
gilded, her gown was tastefully looped up with a red rose, and she had 
a golden hat and cloak; in short, she was most exquisite. Close by stood 
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a little Chimney Sweep, as black as a coal, but of porcelain too. He was 
just as c ean and pretty as another; as to his being a sweep, that was 
t he represented; and the porcelain manufacturer could just as 
well have made a prince of him as a chimney sweep, if he had chosen; 
one was as easy as the other. 

There he stood so prettily with his ladder, and with a little round 
face as fair and as rosy as that of the Shepherdess. In reality this was 
a fault, for a little black he certainly ought to have been. He was quite 
close to the Shepherdess; both stood where they had been placed; and 
as soon as they were put there, they had mutually promised each other 
eternal fidelity; for they suited each other exactly — they were young, 
they were of the same porcelain, and both equally fragile. 

Close to them stood another figure three times as large as they were. 
It was an old Chinese, that could nod his head. He was of porcelain 
too, and said that he was grandfather of the little Shepherdess; but this 
he could not prove. He asserted, moreover, that he had authority over 
her, and that was the reason he had nodded his assent to the General- 
clothespress-inspector-head-superintendent Goatslegs, who paid his ad- 
dresses to the Shepherdess. 

“In him,’' said the old Chinese, “you will have a husband who, I 
verily believe, is of mahogany. You will be Mrs. Goatslegs, the wife 
of a General-clothespress-inspector-head-superintendent, who has his 
shelves full of 7:1a le, besides what is hidden in secret drawers and re- 
cesses.” 

“I will not go into the dark cupboard,” said the little Shepherdess; 
“I have heard say that he has eleven wives of porcelain in there al- 
ready.” 

“Then you may be the twelfth,” said the Chinese. “Tonight, as soon 
as the old clothespress cracks, as sure as I am a Chinese, we will keep 
the wedding.” And then he nodded his head, and fell asleep. 

But the little Shepherdess wept, and looked at her beloved — at the 
porcelain Chimney Sweep. 

“I implore you,” said she, “fly hence with me; for here it is impos- 
sible for us to remain.” 

“I will do all you ask,” said the little Chimney Sweep. “Let us leave 
this place. I think my trade will enable me to support you.” 

“If w'e were only down from the table,” said she. “I shall not be 
happy till we are far ^-om here, and free.” 

He consoled her, and showed her how she was to set her little foot 
on the carved border and on the gilded foliage which twined around 
the leg of the table, brought his ladder to her assistance, :*nd at last 
both were on the floor; but when they looked toward the old clothes- 
press. they observed a great stir. All the carved stags stretched their 
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heads out farther, raised their antlers, and turned round their heads. 
The General-clothespress-inspector-head-superintendent gave a jump, 
and called to the old Chinese, “They are eloping! they are eloping!*’ 

At this she grew a little frightened, and jumped quickly over the 
tidge into the drawer. 

Here lay three or four packs of cards, which were not complete, and 
a little puppet show, which was set up as well as it was possible to do. 
A play was being performed, and all the ladies, Diamonds as well as 
Hearts, Clubs, and* Spades, sat in the front row, and fanned themselves 
with the tulips they held in their hands, while behind them stood the 
varlets. The play was about two persons who could not have each other, 
at which the Shepherdess wept, for it was her own history. 

“I cannot bear it longer,” said she; “T must get out of the drawer.” 

But when she had got down on the floor, and looked up to the table, 
she saw that the old Chinese was awake, and that his whole body was 
rocking. 

“The old Chinese is coming!” cried the little Shepherdess; and down 
she fell on her porcelain knee, so frightened was she. 

“A thought has struck me,” said the Chimney Sweep; “let us creep 
into the great Potpourri Jar that stands in the corner: there wc can lie 
on roses and lavender, and if he comes after us, throw dust in his eyes.” 

“ Tis of no use,” said she. “Besides, I know that the old Chinese and 
the Potpourri Jar were once betrothed; and when one has been once 
on such terms, a little regard always lingers behind. No; for us there 
is nothing left but to wander forth into the wide world.” 

“Have you really courage to go forth with me into the wade world?” 
asked the Chimney Swreep tenderly. “Have you considered how large 
it‘is^ and that we can never come back here again?” 

“I have,” said she. 

And the Sweep gazed fixedly upon her, and then said, way lies 
up the chimney. Have you really courage to go with me through the 
stove, and to creep through all the flues? We shall then get into the 
main flue, after which I am not at a loss what to do. Up we mount, 
then, so high, that they can never reach us; and at the top is an open- 
ing that leads out into the world.” 

And he led her toward the door of the stove. 

“It looks quite black,” said she; but still she went with him, and on 
through all the intricacies of the interior, and through the flues, where 
a pitchy darkness reigned. 

“We are now in the chimney,” said she; “and behold, behold, above 
us is shining the loveliest star!” 

It was a real star in the sky that shone straight down upon them, 
as if to show them £he way. They climbed and they crept higher and 
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higher. It was a frightful way; but he lifted her up, he held her, and 
showed her the best places on which to put her little porcelain feet; 
and thus they reached the top of the chimney, and seated themselves 
on the edge of it; for they were tired, which is not to be wondered at. 

The heaven and all its stars were above them, and all the roofs of 
the town below them; they could see far around, far away into the 
world. The poor Shepherdess had never pictured it to herself thus; she 
leaned her little head on her Sweep, and wept so bitterly that all th< 
gilding of her girdle came off. 

^‘O, this is too much!” said she; “I cannot bear it. The world is too 
large. O, were I but again on the little table under the looking glass! I 
shall never be happy till I am the.e again. I have followed you into 
the wide world; now, if you really love me, you may follow me home 
again.” 

And the Chimney Sweep spoke sensibly to her, spoke to her about 
the old Chinese and the General-clothespress-inspector-head-superin- 
tendent; but she sobbed so violently, and kissed her little Sweep so 
passionately, that he was obliged to give way, although it was not right 
to do *5 >. 

So now down they climbed again wdth great difficulty, crept through 
the flue, and into the stove, where they listened behind the door, to 
discover if anybody Avas in the room. It was quite still; they peeped, 
and there, on 'lie floor, in the middle of the room, lay the old Chinese. 
He had fallen irom the table in trying to follow the fugitives, and was 
broken in three pieces; his whole back was but a stump, and his head 
had rolled into a corner, while Gcneral-clothespress-inspector-head- 
superintendent Goatslegs was standing where he had ever stood, ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

“How dreadful!” said the little Shepherdess. “My old grandfather 
is dashed to pieces, and we are the cause. 1 never can survive the acci- 
dent.” And she wrung her little hands in agony. 

“He can be mended,” said the Chimney Sweep; “he can easily be 
mended. Only do not be so hasty. If we glue his back together, and 
rivet his neck well, he ivill be as good as new, and will be able to say 
enough disagreeable things to us yet.” 

“Do you think so?” .said .she; and then they clambered up again to 
the table on which they had stood before. 

“You see,” said t..e Sweep, “we might have spared ourselves these 
disagreeables, after all.” 

“If we had but mended my old grandfather!” said the Shepherdess. 
“Does it cost much?” 

And mended he was. The family had his back glued, and his neck 
riveted, so that he was as good as new, except that he could not nod. 
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seems to me that you have grown haughty since you were dashed 
to pieces/’ said General-clothespress-inspector-head-superintendent 
Goatslegs. “However, I think there is not so very much to be proud of. 
Am I to have her, or am I not?” 

The Chimney Sweep and the little Shepherdess looked so touchingly 
at the old Chinese; they feared he would nod, but he could not, and it 
was disagreeable to him to tell a stranger that he had constantly a rivet 
in his neck. So the little porcelain people remained together. They 
blessed the old grandfather’s rivet, and loved each other till they fell 
to pieces. 


AUNTY 


Y ou SHOULD have known Aunty. She was so charming. Yes; that 
is to say, not at all charming in the usual sense of charming, but 
sweet and quaint, and funny in her own way; just the thing, in short, 
to chat about, when one feels in the mood for gossiping and laughing. 
She was fit to be put in a play; and that simply and solely because she 
herself lived for the theatre, and all that goes on in it. She was far above 
any scandal; and even Commercial Agent Bigg (or Pig, as Aunty called 
him) could only say she was stage struck. 

“The theatre is my schoolroom,” said she; “my fountain of knowl- 
edge. There I have rubbed up my old Bible history; take ‘Moses/ for 
instance, or ‘Joseph and his Brethren’; they arc operas now. It is there 
that I have studied my General History, my Geography, and foreign 
Manners and Customs. From French pieces I have learned Paris life — 
rather naughty, but highly interesting. How 1 have cried over the 
‘Riguebourg Family’; to think that the husband must drink himself to 
death, and all to let his wife get her young sweetheart. Aye, many and 
many’s the tear I’ve shed, all those fifty years of playgoing.” 

Aunty knew every piece, every bit of scenery, every actor that came 
on, or ever had come on. She could hardly be said to live, except in the 
nine theatrical months. A summer without a summer spectacle was 
enough to age her; while a play night that lasted till morning was a 
prolongation of life. She did not say like other people, “We shall .soon 
have spring: the stork is come!” or “There is news in the paper of the 
early strawberries!” No; the autumn was what she announced, thus: 
“Have you seen the box office is open; they’ll soon begin the perform- 
ances.” 

She reckoned the worth of a house and its situation by its distance 
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from the theatre. It was grief to her to leave the narrow court behind 
the theatre, and flit to the wide street a little further off, and live there 
without any opposite neighbors. 

“At home my windows should be my theatre box. One can't sit there 
in the dumps, never seeing a soul. But where I live now I seem to be 
clean out in the country; not a living creature in sight unless I go into 
the back kitc)ien, and clamber up on the sink; that’s the only way of 
getting at my neighbors. Now, in that old court of mine, I could look 
right into the flax dealer’s; and then I had only three hundred steps 
to take to the theatre; now it. takes me three thousand steps, and 
trooper’s steps too.” 

Aunty might sometimes be out of sorts; but, well or ill, she never 
neglected the theatre. Her doctor ordered her, one evening, to put her 
feet in poultices; she did as he toid her: but rode off to the theatre, and 
sat there with her feet in poultices. If she had died there, she would 
have been contented. Thorwald.sen died in the theatre; this she called 
“a blessed death.” 

She could not form any notion of heaven if there was to be no theatre 
there. It was not exactly promised us: but only think of all the great 
actors and actresses who had gone before; surely they must find some 
fresh scene of action. 

Aunty had her own electric wire from the theatre to her room: the 
telegram ca’* j every Sunday to coffee. Her electric wire was “Mr. 
Sivertsen of the stage machinery department.” It was he who gave the 
signals for up or down, on or off, with the curtain and scenery. 

From him she received a brief and businesslike report of the coming 
pieces. Shakespeare’s Tempest he called “wretched stuff! there is so 
much to .set up! why, it begins with water to back-scene No. i.” That 
was to say, that so far backw^ard .stretched the rolling billows. On the 
other hand, if a piece could get through five acts without a single change 
of decorations, he pronounced it sensible and well constructed; a 
steady-going piece that could play itielf, without any pushing or pull- 
ing. 

Aunty used to talk about “a goodish time back,” meaning some thirty 
and odd years, when she and Mr. Sivertsen were both younger; how 
he was then already in the machinery department, and how he became 
her “benefactor.” In those d.ays it was the custom, at the great and only 
theatre of the town, to admit spectators into the cockloft; every car- 
penter could dispose of one or two places. It was soon chock-full; and 
the company was very select; the wives of generals and a dermen had 
been there, it was said; it was so interesting to look down behind the 
scenes, and observe how the performers stood and moved, when the 
curtain was down. 
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Aunty had many times been there; especially to tragedies and bal- 
lets: for the pieces that required the largest per sonde were the most 
interesting to see from the cockloft. One sat up there in darkness pretty 
nearly. Most people brought their suppers with them. Once three ap- 
ples, a slice of bread and butter, and a sausage roll came straight down 
into the prison where U^olino and his sons were just about to die of 
hunger. This sausage roll produced a great effect. It was cheered by the 
public; but it determined the managing committee to shut up the cock- 
loft. ‘ 

“But still, I have been there seven-and-thirty times,” said Aunty; 
“and that I shall always remember of Mr. Sivertsen.” 

On the very last evening that the cockloft was open to the public, 
the Judgment of Solojnon was played; Aunty could remember it so 
well. From her benefactor, Mr. Sivertsen, she had obtained a ticket for 
Agent Bigg. Not that he deserved one; he was always flouting and fleer- 
ing at the theatre, and quizzing her about it; still she did get him a 
place in the cockloft. He wanted to look at the playhouse articles wrong 
side uppermost: “the.se were his very words, and just like him,” said 
Aunty. 

So he saw the Judgment of Solomon from above, and fell asleep. It 
was easy to guess that he had been dining out and joining in several 
toasts. He slept till he was locked in, and sat the whole dark night in 
the theatre loft. He had a story to tell of his waking up; but Aunty did 
not believe a bit of it. The play was played out, the lamps and lights 
were all out, all the people were out, above and beneath; but then be- 
gan the after-piece, the genuine comedy, the best of all, said the agent. 
There came life into the properties; it was not Solomon's Judgment that 
was given now, but Judgment Day at the Theatre, And all this did 
Agent Bigg, in his impudence, try to cram into Aunty; that was her 
thanks for getting him into the cockloft. 

What the agent went on to tell might be comical enough, but there 
was mockery and spite at the bottom of it. 

“It was dark up there,” said the agent; “but then began the demon- 
show, the grand spectacle. Judgment Day at the Theatre, Check takers 
stood at the doors, and every spectator had to show his spiritual testi- 
monial, to settle whether he was to enter freehanded or handcuffed, and 
with or without a gag in his mouth. Fine gentlefolk, who came too late, 
when the performance had already begun, and young fellows given to 
losing their time, were tethered outside. There they were shod with felt, 
so as to creep in gently before the next act, besides being gagged. And 
so began Judgment Day at the TheatreJ* 

“Mere spite,” said .Aunty; “which our Lord knows nothing of.” 
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The scene painter, if he wished to get into heaven, had to clamber 
up some stairs which he had painted himself, but which were too high 
for the longest pair of legs. That, to be sure, was only a sin against per- 
spective. All the trees, flowers, and buildings, which the machinist had 
taken such pains to plant in lands quite foreign to them, the poor wretch 
had to transplant into their proper homes, and all before cockcrow, if 
he looked for any chance of heaven. Mr. Bigg had better mind his own 
chances of getting there! And then to hear what he told of the perform- 
ers, both in tragedy and comedy, in song and in dance — why, it was 
shameful of Mr. Bigg! Mr. Pig indeed! he never deserved his place in 
the cockloft. Aunty would not believe him on his oath. It was all writ- 
ten out, he .said; and he swore (the pig!) it should be printed when he 
was dead and buried — not before, he had no wish to be flayed ab’ve. 

Aunty had once been in terror and anguish in her own temple of hap- 
piness, the theatre. It w^as a winter day; one of those days when we have 
just two hours of foggy daylight. It w’as bleak and snowy; but Aunty 
w^as bound for the theatre. They were to give Herman von Unna be- 
sides a little opera and a great ballet, a prologue and an epilogue: it 
w'oiikl JciSu over the night. Aunty must needs be off: her lodger had lent 
her a pair of winter boots, shaggy both outside and inside; they reached 
the wix)le W’ay up the legs. 

She came to the theatre and into her box; the boots were w^arm, so 
she kept the’ . on. Suddenly there arose a cry of “Fire!'’ smoke came 
from one of the wings, smoke came from the cockloft; there w^as a 
frightful uproar. People stormed out. Aunty sat furthest from the door. 
“Second tier, Icithand side; the decorations tell best there,” she used 
to say; “they are alw^ays arranged to look prettiest from the king’s side 
of the house.'’ Aunty now wished to get out of it, but those before her, 
in their blundering excitement, slammed the door fast. There stood 
Aunty ; there was no w’ay out, and no w^ay in, for the next box had too 
high a jKirtilion She called; nobody he.ard her. She looked over at the 
tier underneath; it was empty; the balustrade was low; there was not 
far to drop. In her fright she felt voung and active. She prepared for a 
jump. She got one fool oti the bench, the other over the balustrade; and 
there she sat astride, well draped in her flowered skirt, with a long leg 
dangling below it, displaying an enormous boot. That was a sight to 
see! Seen it w’as, and Aunty heard at last; and she w’as easily saved, for 
there w^as no fire to speak of. 

That was the most memorable evening in her life, she used to say; 
and she thanked Heaven she did not see herself, or she wou’d have died 
of shame. 

Her benefactor in the machinery department, Mr. Sivertsen, came 
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to her regularly every Sunday. But it was a long time from Sunday to 
Sunday. Latterly, therefore, in the middle of the week, a small child 
came up for “the leavings”; that is to say, to make a supper off the re- 
mains of Aunty’s dinner. 

This child was a young member of the ballet, only too happy to get 
a meal. She used to tread the boards as a page or a fairy. Her hardest 
part was that of hindlegs for the lion in Mozart’s Magic Flute. She grew 
up in time to be forelegs; for this she was only paid three marks, though 
she had been paid a tix-dollar when she was hindlegs; but then she had 
had to creep about stooping, and panting for want of fresh air. This was 
very interesting to know, observed Aunty. 

If every one got his deserts, Aunty would have lasted as long as the 
theatre. But she could not hold out so long. Neither did she die in it, 
but quietly and decently in her own bed. Meanwhile her dying words 
were full of meaning; she asked, “What are they going to play tomor- 
row?” 

She left behind her about five hundred rix-dollars — ^so at least we 
conclude from the yearly income, which amounts to twenty dollars. The 
money was left as a legacy to some one or other deserving old spinster, 
living alone in the world. It was to be used for taking a place on the 
second tier, left side, every Saturday; for on that day they gave the best 
pieces. Only one condition was imposed on the legatee. As she sat in 
the theater, every Saturday, she was to think of Aunty who lay in her 
grave. 

This was Aunty’s Religious Foundation. 


THE DROP OF WATER 


S UKELY you know what a microscope is — that wonderful glass which 
makes everything appear a hundred times larger than it really is. 
If you look through a microscope at a single drop of ditch water, you 
will perceive more than a thousand strange-shaped creatures, such as 
you never could imagine dwelling in the water. It looks not unlike a 
plateful of shrimps, all jumping and crowding upon each other; and so 
ferocious are these little creatures, and they will tear off each other’s 
arms and legs without mercy; and yet they are happy and merry after 
their fashion. 

Now there was once an old man, whom all his neighbors called Crib- 
bley Crabbley — ^a curious name to be sure I He always liked to make 
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the best of everything, and, when he could not manage it otherwise, he 
tried magic. 

So one day he sat with his microscope held up to his eye, looking at 
a drop of ditch water. O, what a strange sight was that! All the thou- 
sand little imps in the water were jumping and springing about, and 
devouring each other, or pulling each other to pieces. 

“Upon my word, this is too horrible!” cried old Cribbley Crabbley; 
“there must surely be some means of making them live in peace and 
quiet.” And he thought and thought, but still could not hit on the right 
expedient. “I must give them a color,” he said at last; “then I shall be 
able to see them more distinctly.” And accordingly he let fall into the 
water a tiny drop of something that looked like red wine, but in reality 
ft was witches’ blood; whereupon all the strange little creatures imme- 
diately became red all over, not unlike the Red Indians; the drop of 
water now seemed a whole townful of naked wild men. 

“What have you there?” inquired another old magician, who had no 
name at all, which made him more remarkable even than Cribbley 
Crabbley. 

“Well, if vou can guess what it is,” replied Cribbley Crabbley, “I 
will give it you; but I warn you, you’ll not find it out so easily.” 

And the magician without a name looked through the microscope. 
The scene now revealed to his eyes actually resembled a town where 
all the inhabitants were running about without clothing; it was a hor- 
rible sight! But still more horrible was it to see how they kicked and 
cuffed, struggled and fought, pulled and bit each other. All those that 
were lowest must needs strive to get uppermost, and all those that 
were highest must be thrust down. “Look, look!” they seemed to be 
crying out, “his leg is longer than mine; pah! off with it! And there 
is one who has a little lump behind his ear — an innocent little lump 
enough, but it pains him, and it shall pain him more!” And they hacked 
at it, and seized hold of him, and devoured him, merely because of this 
little lump. Only one of the creatures was quiet, very quiet, and still; 
it sat by itself, like a little modest girl, wishing for nothing but peace 
and rest. But the others would not have it so; they pulled the little girl 
forward, cuffed her, cut at her, and ate her. 

“This is most uncommonly amusing,” remarked the nameless magi- 
cian. 

“Do you think so? Well, but what is it?” asked Cribbley Crabbley. 
“Can you guess, or can you not? That’s the question."’ 

“To be sure I can guess,” was the reply of the nameless magician, 
“easy enough. It is either Copenhagen or some other large city; I don’t 
know which, for they are all alike. It is some large city.” 

“It is a drop of ditch water!” said Cribbley Crabbley. 



THE ROSE ELF 


I N THE midst of the garden grew a rosebush, which was quite covered 
with roses; and in one of them, the most beautiful of all, there dwelt 
an elf. He was so tiny that no human eye could see him. Behind every 
leaf in the rose he had a bedroom. He was as well formed and beautiful 
as any child could be, and had wings that reached from his shoulders 
to his feet. O, what a fragrance there was in his rooms I and how clear 
uid bright were the walls! They were made of the pale pink rose leaves. 

The whole day he rejoiced in the warm sunshine, flew from flower to 
flower, danced on the wings of the flying butterfly, and measured how 
many steps he would have to take to pass along all the roads and cross- 
roads that are marked out on a single hidden leaf. What we call veins 
on the leaf were to him highroads and crossroads. Yes, those were long 
roads for him! Before he had finished his journey the sun went down, 
for he had begun his work too late! 

It became very cold, the dew fell, and the wind blew: now the besi 
thing to be done w^as to come home. He made what haste he could, bul 
the rose had shut itself up, and he could not get in; not a single rose 
stood open. The poor little elf was very much frightened. He had never 
been out at night before; he had always slumbered sweetly and com- 
fortably behind the warm rose leaves. O, it certainly would be the death 
of him. 

At the other end of the garden there was, he knew, an arbor of fine 
honeysuckle. The flowers looked like great painted horns, and he 
wi^ed to go down into one of them to sleep till the next day. 

He flew thither. Silence! two people were in there — a handsome 
young man and a young girl. They .sat side by side, and wished that 
they need never part. They loved each other better than a good child 
loves its father and mother. 

“Yet we must part!” said the young man. “Your brother does not 
like us, therefore he sends me away on an errand so far over mountains 
and seas. Farewell, my sweet bride, for that you shall be!” 

And they kissed each other, and the young girl wept, and gave him a 
rose. But, before she gave it him, she impressed a kiss so firmly and 
closely upon it that the flower opened. Then the little elf flew into it, 
and leaned his head against the delicate fragrant walls. Here he could 
plainly hear them say “Farewell! farewell!” and he felt that the rose 
was placed on the young man’s heart. O, how that heart beat! the little 
elf could not go to slei^, it thumped so. 

But not long did the rose rest undisturbed on that breast The man 

Soo 
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took it out, and as he went lonely through the wood, he kissed the 
flower so often and so fervently that the little elf was almost crushed. 
He could feel through the leaf how the man’s lips burned, and the rose 
itself had opened, as if under the hottest noonday sun. 

Then came another man, gloomy and wicked ; he was the bad brother 
of the pretty maiden. He drew out a sharp knife, and while the other 
kissed the rose the bad man stabbed him to death, and then, cutting off 
his head buried both head and body in the soft earth under the linden 
tree. 

“Now he’s forgotten and gonej” thought the wicked brother; “he 
will never come back again. He was to have taken a long journey over 
mountains and seas. One can easily lose one’s life, and he has lost his. 
Tie cannot come back again, and my sister dare not ask news of him 
from me.” 

Then with his feet he shuffled dry leaves over the loose earth, and 
went home in the dark night. But he did not go alone, as he thought; 
the little elf accompanied him. The elf sat in a dry, rolled-up linden 
leaf that had fallen on the wicked man's hair as he dug. The hat was 
now phivOvl over the leaf, and it was very dark in the hat, and the elf 
trembled with fear and with anger at the evil deed. 

In the morning hour the bad man got home; he took off his hat, and 
went into his sister's bedroom. There lay the beautiful blooming girl, 
dreaming of him vhoin she loved from her heart, and of whom she now 
believed that he was going across the mountains and through the for- 
ests. And the wicked brother bent over her and laughed hideously, as 
only a fiend can laugh. Then the dry leaf fell out of his hair upon the 
coverlet: but he did not remark it, and he went out to sleep a little him- 
self in the morning hour. But the elf slipped forth from the withered 
leaf, placed himself in the ear of the sleeping girl, and told her, as in 
a dream, the dreadful history of the murder; described to her the place 
where her brother had slain her lover and buried his corpse; told her 
of the blooming linden tree close by it, and said — 

“That you may not think it is only a dream that I have told you, you 
will find on your bed a withered leaf.” 

And she found it when she awoke. O, what bitter tears she wept! 
The window stood open the whole day: the little elf could easily get 
out to the roses and all the other flowers, but he could not find it in 
his heart to quit the afflicted maiden. In the window stood a plant, a 
monthly rosebush: he seated himself in one of the flowers, and looked 
at the poor girl. Her brother often came into the room, am! in spite of 
his wicked deed, he always seemed cheerful, but she dared not say a 
word of the grief that was in her heart. 

As soon as the night came, she crept out of the house, went to the 
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wood, to the place where the linden tree stood, removed the leaves from 
the ground, turned up the earth, and immediately found him who had 
been slain. O, how she wept, and prayed that she might die also I 

Gladly would she have taken tbe corpse home with her, but that she 
could not do. Then she took the pale head with the closed eyes, kissed 
the cold mouth, and shook the earth out of the beautiful hair. *That I 
will keep,” she said. And when she had laid earth upon the dead body, 
she took the head, and a little sprig of the jasmine that bloomed in the 
wood where he was buried, home with her. 

As soon as she came into her room, she brought the greatest flower - 
pot she could find: in this she laid the dead man’s head, strewed earth 
upon it, and then planted the jasmine twig in the pot. 

“Farewell! farewell!” whispered the little Elf: he could endure it no 
longer to see all this pain, and therefore flew out to his rose in the gar- 
den. But the rose was faded; only a few pale leaves clung to the wild 
bush. 

“Alas! how soon everything good and beautiful passes away!” sighed 
the Elf. 

At last he found another rose, and this became his house; behind its 
delicate fragrant leaves he could hide himself and dwell. 

Every morning he flew to the window of the poor girl, and she was 
always standing weeping by the flowerpot. The bitter tears fell upon 
the jasmine spray, and every day, as the girl became paler and paler, 
the twig stood there fresher and greener, and one shoot after another 
sprouted forth, little white buds burst out, and these she kissed. But 
the bad brother scolded his sister, and asked if she had gone mad. He 
could not bear it, aud could not imagine why she was always weepmg 
over the flowerpot. He did not know wrhat closed eyes were there, what 
red lips had there faded into earth. And she bowed her head upon the 
flowerpot, and the little Elf of the rose bush found her slumbering 
there. Then he seated himself in her ear, told her of the evening in the 
arbor, of the fragrance of the rose, and the love of the elves. And she 
dreamed a marvelously sweet dream, and while she dreamed her life 
passed away. She had died a quiet death, and she was in heaven, with 
him whom she loved. 

And the jasmine opened its great white bells. They smelled quite 
peculiarly sweet; it could not weep in any other way over the dead one. 

But the wicked brother looked at the beautiful blooming plant, and 
took it for himself as an inheritance, and put it in his bedroom, close 
by his bed, for it was glorious to look upon, and its fragrance was sweet 
and lovely. The little Rose Elf followed, and went from flower to flower 
— for in each dwelt a. little soul — ^and told of the murdered young man. 
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whose head was now earth beneath the earth, and told of the evil 
brother and of the poor sister. 

“We know it!” said each soul in the flowers; “we know it: have we 
not sprung from the eyes and lips of the murdered man? We know itl 
we know it! ” 

And then they nodded in a strange fashion with their heads. 

The Rose Elf could not at all understand how they could be so quiet, 
and he flew out to the bees that were gathering honey, and told them 
the story of the wicked brother. And the bees told it to their Queen, 
and the Queen commanded that they should all kill the murderer next 
morning. But in the night — it was the first night that followed upon 
,^the sister^s death — when the brother was sleeping in his bed, close to 
the fragrant jasmine, each flower opened, and invisible, but armed with 
poisonous spears, the flower-souls came out and seated themselves in 
his ear, and told him bad dreams, and then flew across his lips and 
pricked his tongue with the poisonous spears. 

“Now we have avenged the dead man!” they said, and flew back into 
the jasmine s white bells. 

Whtn tnc morning came and the windows of the bedchamber were 
opened, the Rose Elf and the Queen Bee and the w^hole swarm of bees 
rushed in to kill him. 

But he was dead already. People stood around his bed, and said, 
“The scent of the jasmine has killed him!” Then the Rose Elf under- 
stood the revenge of the flowers, and told it to the Queen and to the 
bees, and the Queen hummed with the whole swarm around the flower- 
pot. The bees were not to be driven away. Then a man carried aw^ay 
the flowerpot, and one of the bees stung him in the hand, so that he let 
the pot fall, and it broke in pieces. 

Then they beheld the whitened skull, and knew’ that the dead man 
on the bed was a murderer. 

And the Queen Bee hummed in the air, and sang of the revenge of 
the bees, and of the Rose Elf, and said that behind the smallest leaf 
there dwells One who can bring the evil to light, and repay it. 


THE LEAPFROG 


A FLEA, a grasshopper, and a leapfrog once wanted t*’ see which 
could jump highest; and they invited the whole world, and every- 
body else besides who chose to come, to see the festival. Three famous 
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jumpers were they, as every one would say, when they all met together 
in the room. 

will give my daughter to him who jumps highest,” exclaimed the 
King; ‘‘for it is not so amusing where there is no prize to jump for.” 

The flea was the first to step forward. He had exquisite manners, 
and bowed to the company on all sides; for he had noble blood, and 
was, moreover, accustomed to the society of man alone; and that makes 
a great difference. 

Then came the grasshopper. He was considerably heavier, but he 
was well-mannered, and wore a green uniform, which he had by right 
of birth; he said, moreover, that he belonged to a very ancient Egyp- 
tian family, and that in the house where he then was he was thought 
much of. The fact was, he had been just brought out of the fields, and 
put in a pasteboard house, three stories high, all made of court cards 
with the colored side inwards; and doors and windows cut out of the 
body, of the Queen of Hearts. “I sing so well,” said he, “that sixteen 
native grasshoppers who have chirped from infancy, and yet got no 
house built of cards to live in, grew thinner than they were before for 
sheer vexation when they heard me.” 

It was thus that the flea and the grasshopper gave an account of 
themselves, and thought they were quite good enough to marry a prin- 
cess. 

The leapfrog said nothing; but people gave it as their opinion that 
he therefore thought the more; and when the house dog snuffed at him 
.with his nose, he confessed the leapfrog was of good family. The old 
councilor, who had had three orders given him to make him hold his 
tongue, asserted that* the leapfrog was a prophet; for that one could see 
on his back if there would be a severe or mild winter, and that was 
what one could not see even on the back of the man who writes the 
almanac. 

“I say nothing, it is true,” exclaimed the King; “but I have my own 
opinion notwithstanding.” 

Now the trial was to take place. The flea jumped so high that nobody 
could see where he went to; so they all asserted he had not jumped at 
all ; and that was dishonorable. 

The grasshopper jumped only half as high; but he leaped into the 
King’s face, who said that was ill-mannered. 

The leapfrog stood still for a long time lost in thought; it was be- 
lieved at last he would not jump at all. 

“I only hope he is not unwell,” said the house dog; when, pop! he 
made a jump all on one side into the lap of the Princess, who was sit- 
ting on a little golden ^tool close by. 

Hereupon the King said, “There is nothing above my daughter; 
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therefore to bound up to her is the highest jump that can be made: 
but for this, one must possess understanding, and the leapfrog has 
shown that he has understanding. He is brave and intellectual.” 

And so he won the Princess. 

“It’s all the same to me,” said the Flea; “she may have the old leap- 
frog, for all I care. I jumped the highest; but in this world merit sel- 
dom meets its reward. A fine exterior is what people look at nowadays.” 

The flea then went into foreign service, where, it is said, he was 
killed. 

The grasshopper sat without on. a green bank, and reflected on wordly 
things; and he .said too, “Yes, a fine exterior is everything — a fine ex- 
terior is what people care about.” And then he began chirping his pecul- 
iar melancholy song, from which we have taken this history; and w^hich 
may, very possibly, be all untrue, although it does stand here printed 
in black and white. 


THE BUTTERFLY 


T he butterfly wanted a sweetheart, and of course he would 
choose a preilj^ little darling, one of the dear little flowers. He in- 
spected them, saw each one sitting on her stalk, quiet and modest, as a 
maiden should be; but there were so many to choose among he was quite 
puzzled. So the Butterfly fle\v dowm to the Daisy. The French call her 
Mari'ucritc; they know that she can tell fortunes; the W’ay it is done 
is in this fashion: You pluck off the dainty little florets that form the 
petals one by one, asking a question about your sweetheart at each, 
“Docs he love me from his heart? — or does he play a part? — ^loves he 
little? — loves he much?- -loves he not at all?” This is the way it goes 
on. So the Butterfly came to ask to have his fortune told, but he would 
not bite off the leaves; he kissed every one in turn, thinking this would 
please the fortune teller. 

“Sweet Miss Margaret Dai.sy,” he began, “you are the wisest wroman 
among all the flowers! You can tell fortunes! tell me, w’hat shall I do? 
Shall 1 choose this one or that one? When you have told me which to 
woo, I can fly straight to her and begin.” 

But Marguerite answered him never a word. She did not approve of 
his calling her “a woman”; it sounded as if she were old md she w^as 
unmarried, and still young. He put his question a second time, he put 
it a third time, and as still he could not get a single word out of her, he 
gave up, and flew away to speed his w'ooing. 
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It was early spring; hyacinths and crocuses grew in abundance. 
^^Really very charmingl’’ pronounced the Butterfly. “Neat little school- 
girlsl but somewhat prim.” For, like most very young bachelors, he 
preferred older maidens. So he flew down to the anemones, but they 
were too shy. The violets were a little too dreamy, the tulips much too 
dashing, the lime blossoms too small and were too close and exclusive in 
their family life; the apple blossoms were, he must allow, like roses to 
look at, but then they opened one day, and, if the wind blew, fell to 
pieces the next; sur^ely a union with one of them would be too brief. 
The Sweet Pea pleased him the most; she was red and white, dainty 
and piquant; she belonged to that class of comely domestic girls who 
are good-looking and yet useful in the kitchen. He was on the point of 
paying his addresses to her, when he noticed a pea pod hanging close 
by, a withered flower clinging to it. “Who is that?” he asked. “My sis- 
ter,” replied the Sweet Pea. 

“Goc^nessI think of you ever coming to look like that!” The Butter- 
fly was horrified, and flew away, warned in time. 

Honeysuckles clung to the hedge; he looked full at these young la- 
dies, with their long faces and yellow complexions. No, he did not like 
that kind of article at all. But what did he like? 

Spring passed away, summer passed away, and autumn came: he 
was no nearer making up his mind. Flowers now wore handsome and 
gorgeous dresses, but where was the good? fresh, fragrant youth was 
past, and fragrance becomes so precious to the heart as one grows older, 
and no one can say that dahlias and hollyhocks have any particular 
perfume. So the Butterfly sought out the Balm Mint. 

“It is not exactly a flower — it is rather all flower! it is fragrant from 
the rfeot upward, with sweet scent in every leaf. Yes, I will take her!” 

So, at last, he began his love-making. 

But the Balm Mint stood stiff and silent, and at last replied, “Friend- 
ship, if you will, but nothing more! 1 am old, and you are old; we may 
very well live for each other, but marriage — no! let us not make fools 
of ourselves in our old age.” 

So the Butterfly got no sweetheart at all. He had looked about him 
too long, which is a mistake; he became an old bachelor. 

It was late autumn, windy and wet; cold blew the blast down the 
backs of the poor shaky old willow trees. In such weather it is not pleas- 
ant to fly about in summer clothing, out of doors, getting one’s self 
chilled through and through; but the Butterfly was spared that discom- 
fort; he had chanced to fly into a room where there was a fire in the 
stove and the atmosphere was warm as summer. Here, he could exist; 
“but mere existence is not enough,” he sighed; “to live, one must have 
sunshine, freedom, and a little flower!” 
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So he flew to the window pane, to take a last look at the flowers; 
there he was noticed, admired, captured, and set upon a needle to be 
stored in a museum of curiosities. More than this could not be done for 
him. 

‘‘Well, now I sit upon a stalk, like the flowers,” quoth the Butterfly. 
“It is not exactly pleasant; it is very like being married, though one is 
kept so tight 1” and he comforted himself with this reflection. 

“A miserable consolation, truly!” said the flowers that lived in pots 
in the room. 

“But one cannot quite trust the word of potted flowers,” thought the 
Butterfly; “they have too much to do with men.” 


THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL 


I T WAS terribly cold; it snowed and was already almost dark, and 
eveiiing came on, the last evening of the year. In the cold and gloom 
a poor little girl, bareheaded and barefoot, was walking through the 
streets. When she left her own house she certainly had had slippers on; 
but of what use were they? They were very big slippers, and her mother 
had used them till then, so big were they. The little maid lost them as 
she slipped across the road, where two carriages were rattling by ter- 
ribly fast. One slipper was not to be found again, and a boy had seized 
the other, and run away with it. He thought he could use it very well 
as a cradle, some day when he had children of his own. So now the lit- 
tle girl went with her little naked feet, which were quite red and blue 
with the cold. In an old apron she carried a number of matches, and a 
bundle of them in her hand. No one had bought anything of her all day, 
and no one had given her a farthing. 

Shivering with cold and hunger she crept along, a picture of misery, 
poor little girl I The snowflakes covered her long fair .hair, which fell in 
pretty curls over her neck; but she did not think of that now. In all 
the windows lights were shining, and there was a glorious smell of roast 
goose, for it was New Yearns Eve. Yes, she thought of that! 

In a corner formed by two houses, one of which projected beyond 
the other, she sat down, cowering. She had drawn up her little feet, but 
she was still colder, and she did not dare to go home, for she had sold 
no matches, and did not bring a farthing of money. Fror- her father 
she would certainly receive a beating, and besides, it was cold at home, 
for they had nothing over them but a roof through which the wind whis- 
tled, though the largest rents had been stopped with straw and rags. 
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Her little hands were almost numb with the cold. Aht a match might 
do her good, if she could only draw one from the bundle, and rub it 
against the wall, and warm her hands at it. She drew one out. R-r-atch! 
how it sputtered and burned! It was a warm bright flame, like a little 
candle, when she held her hands over it; it was a wonderful little light! 
Tt really seemed to the little girl as if she sat before a groat polished 
stove, with bright brass feet and a brass cover. How the fire burned! 
how comfortable it was! but the little flame went out, the stove van- 
ished, and she had only the remains of the burned match in her hand. 

A second was rubbed against the wall. It burned up, and when the 
light fell upon the wall it became transparent like a thin veil, and she 
could see through it into the room. On the table a snow-white cloth was 
spread; upon it stood a shining dinner service; the roast goose smoked 
gloriously, stuffed with apples and dried plums. And what was still more 
splendid to behold, the goose hopped down from the dish, and waddled 
along the floor, with a knife and fork in its breast, to the little girl. 
Then the match went out, and only the thick, damp, cold wall was be- 
fore her. She lighted another match. Then she was sitting under a beau- 
tiful Christmas tree; it was greater and more ornamented than the one 
she had seen through the glass door at the rich merchant^s. Thousands 
of candles burned upon the green branches, and colored pictures like 
those in the print shops looked down u[K)n them. The little girl 
stretched forth her hand toward them; then the match went out. The 
Christmas lights mounted higher. She saw them now as stars in the 
sky: one of them fell down, forming a long line of fire. 

'‘Now some one is dying,'' thought the little girl, for her old grand- 
irtpther, the only person who had loved her, and who was now dead, 
had told her that when a star fell down a soul mounted up to God. 

She rubbed another match against the wall; it became bright again, 
and in the brightness the old grandmother stood clear and shining, mild 
and lovely. 

“Grandmother!” cried the child. “O! take me with you! I know you 
will go when the match is burned out. You will vanish like the warm 
fire, the warm food, and the great, glorious Christmas tree!” 

And she hastily rubbed the whole bundle of matches, for she wished 
to hold her grandmother fast. And the matches burned with such a 
glow that it became brighter than in the middle of the day; grand- 
mother had never been so large or so beautiful. She took the little girl 
in her arms, and both flew in brightness and joy above the earth, very, 
very high, and up there was neither cold, nor hunger, nor care — they 
were with God. 

But in the corner,- leaning against the wall, sat the poor girl with red 
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cheeks and smiling mouth, frozen to death on the last evening of the 
Old Year. The New Year’s sun rose upon a little corpse! The child sat 
there, stiff and cold, with the matches, of which one bundle was burned. 
“She wanted to warm herself,” the people said. No one imagined what 
a beautiful thing she had seen, and in what glory she had gone in with 
her grandmother to the New Year’s Day. 


THE RAGS 


A t the door of a paper mill stood heaps of dust and rubbish, piled 
L up into stacks; they had been gathered far and wide, and every 
rag in them had a tale to tell, and told it too; but we cannot listen to 
them all. Some of the rags were native, others came from foreign lands. 
Here now wai a Danish rag, lying close to a rag from Norway; rank 
Danish was the one, and rank Norse the other; and there was likely to 
be some fun between the two, as any experienced Dane or Norseman 
could tell you. 

They understood each other well enough, though the two languages 
were as different- -so the Norwegian said— as French and Hebrew, 
“We go to the hillside for ours, and get it fresh from the fountainhead, 
while the Dane cooks up a mawkish, wdshy- washy sort of a lingo.” 

The rags talked, and rags are rags all the world over; they are 
thought nothing of except in the dust heap. 

“I am Norse,” said the Norwegian; “and when I have said I am 
Norse, I guess I have said enough. 1 am firm of fiber, like the granite 
rocks of old Norw^ay. The land there has a constitution, just like ire? 
America. It sets my fibers tickling to think of what I am, and to rinf 
out my thoughts in w’ords of the real old grit." 

“But we have a complete literature," said the Danish rag; “do yotf 
understand wrhat that is?” 

“Understand!” repeated th^ Norwegian: “O this flatland creature', 
shall I give him a hoist uphill, and a Northern Light or tw’o, clout as 
he is? When the Norway sun has thawed the ice, then come lubberly 
Danish hulks, bringing us butter and cheese, a right noble cargo; and 
they bring, too, by way of ballast, the Danish literature. We don't wrant 
it. One can do without stale beer in a land of sparkling springs, and up 
yonder is a natural well that was never bored; no, nor yet puffed into 
European notice by newsmongers, confederate jobbers, and book- 
making tourists in foreign parts. I speak free from the bottom of my 
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lungs, and the Dane must get used to free sound; and so he will some 
day, in his Scandinavian clamber up our proud mountain land — that 
primary knob of the universe I ” 

“A Danish rag could never talk like that; nol*’ said the Dane. ‘‘It is 
not our nature: I know myself: and all our rags are like me. We are 
so good-natured, so unassuming. We only think too little of ourselves. 
Not that we gain much by our modesty: but I do like it; I consider it 
quite charming. Still I am perfectly aware of my own good qualities, I 
assure you, but I don’t talk about them: nobody shall ever bring such 
a charge against me. I am gentle and complaisant; bear everything 
patiently, spite nobody, and speak good of all men — though there is not 
much good to be said of other people: but that is their business. I can 
afford to smile at it, I feel myself so much superior.” 

“Have done with this flatland drivel; it turns me sick,” said the 
Norwegian, caught a puff of wind, and fluttered away from his own 
heap on to another. 

Paper they both became, and, as chance would have it, the Norwegian 
rag became a sheet on which a Norseman wrote a true-love letter to a 
Danish girl; and the Danish rag became the manuscript for a Danish 
ode in honor of Norway’s strength and beauty. 

Something good there may come even of rags, when they are once 
out of the dust heap, and the change has been made in favor of truth 
and beauty; they keep up a good understanding between us, and in 
that there is a blcssiqg. 

The story is done. It is rather pretty, and offensive to nobody except 
to Rags. 


THE COURT CARDS 


H ow itfANY beautiful things may be cut out of and pasted on paper! 

Thus a castle was cut out and pasted, so large that it filled a whole 
table, and it was painted as if it were built of red stones. It had a shining 
copper roof, it had toners and a drawbridge, water in the canals just 
like plate gla.ss, for it was plate glass, and in the highest tower stood a 
wooden watchman. He had a trumpet, but he did not blow it. 

The whole belonged to a little boy, whose name was William. He 
raised the drawbridge himself and let it down again, made his tin sol- 
diers march over it, opened the castle gate and looked into the large and 
elegant drawing room, where all the court cards of a pack — ^Hearts, 
Diamonds, Clubs, and Spades — ^hung in frames on the walls, like pic- 
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tures in real drawing rooms. The kings held each a scepter, and wore 
crowns; the queens wore veils flowing down over their shoulders, and in 
their hands they held a flower or a fan; the knaves had halberds and 
nodding plumes. 

One evening the little boy peeped through the open castle gate, to 
catch a glimpse of the court cards in the drawing room, and it seemed 
to him that the kings saluted him with their scepters, that the Queen 
of Spades swung the golden tulip which she held in her hand, that the 
Queen of Hearts lifted her fan, and that all four queens graciously 
recognized him. He drew a little nearer, in order to see better, and that 
r;ade him hit his head against the castle so that it shook. Then all the 
^four knaves of Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs, and Spades, raised their hal- 
l^crds, to warn him that he must not try to get in that way. 

The little boy understood the hint, and gave a friendly nod; he 
nodded again, and then said: “Say something!” but the knaves did not 
say a word. However, the third time he nodded, the Jack of Hearts 
sprang out of the card, and placed himself in the middle of the floor. 

“What is your name?” the knave asked the little boy. “You have 
clear e\es ai'd good teeth, but your hands are dirty: you do not wash 
them often enough! ” 

Now this was rather coar.se language, but, of course, not much polite- 
ness can be expected from a knave. He is only a common fellow. 

“My name ‘s W illiam,” said the little boy, “and the castle is mine, 
and you are my Jack of Hearts! ” 

“No, I am not. 1 am my king’s and my queen’s knave, not yours!” 
said the Jack of Hearts. “I am not obliged to stay here. I can get down 
off the card, and out of the frame too, and so can my gracious king and 
queen, even more easily than I. We can go out into the wide world, but 
that is such a wearisome march: we have grown tired of it; it is nv»re 
convenient, more easy, more agreeable, to be sitting in the cards, and 
just to be ourselves! '' 

“Have all of you really been human beings once?” asked little Wil- 
liam. 

“Human beings!” repeated the Jack of Hearts. “Yes, we have; but 
not so good as we ought to have been! Please now light a little wax 
candle (I like a red one best, for that is the color of my king and queen) ; 
then I will tell the lord of the castle — I think you said you were the lord 
of the castle, did you not?— our whole history; but for goodness’ sake, 
don’t interrupt me, for if I speak, it must be done without any inter- 
ruption wrhatever. 1 am in a great hurry! Do you see my k ng, I mean 
the King of Hearts? He is the oldest of the four kings there, for he was 
born first — born with a golden crown and a golden apple. He began 
to rule at once. His queen was born with a golden fan; that she 
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Still has. They both were very agreeably situated, even from infancy. 
They did not have to go to school, they could play the whole day, build 
castles, and knock them down, marshal tin soldiers for battle, and play 
with dolls. When they asked for buttered bread, then there was butter 
on both sides of the bread, and powdered brown sugar, too, nicely spread 
over it. It was the good old time, and was called the Golden Age; but 
they grew tired of it, and so did I. Then the King of Diamonds took 
the reins of government! ” 

The knave said* nothing more. Little William waited to hear some- 
thing further, but not a syllable was uttered; so presently he asked--- 
“Well, and then?” 

The Jack of Hearts did not answer; he stood up straight, silent, bold, 
and stiff, his eyes fixed upon the burning wax candle. Little William 
nodded; he nodded again but no reply. Then he turned to the Jack of 
Diamonds; and when he had nodded to him three times, up he sprang 
out of the card, in the middle of the floor, and uttered only one single 
word — 

“Wax candle!” 

Little William understood what he meant, and immediately lighted 
a red candle, and placed it before him. Then the Jack of Diamonds 
presented arms, for that is a token of respect, and said — 

“Then the King of Diamonds succeeded to the throne! He was a king 
with a pane of glass on his breast; also the queen had a pane of glass 
on her breast, so that people could look right into her. For the rest, 
they were formed like other human beings, and were so agreeable and 
so handsome, that a monument was erected in honor of them, which 
stood for seven yeqrs without falling. Properly speaking, it should have 
stood forever, for so it was intended; but from some unknown reasons, 
it fell.” Then the Jack of Diamonds presented arms, out of respect for 
his king, and he looked fixedly on his red wax candle. 

But now at once, without any nod or invitation from little William, 
the Jack of Clubs stepped out, grave and proud, like the stork that 
struts with such a dignified air over the green meadow. The black clover 
leaf in the corner of the card flew like a bird beyond the knave, and 
then flew back again, and stuck itself where it had been sticking before, 
^nd without waiting ft*r his wax candle, the Jack of Clubs spoke — 

“Not all get butter on both sides of the bread, and brown powdered 
sugar on that. My king and queen did not get it. They had to go to 
school, and learn what they had not learnt before. They also had a pane 
of glass on their breasts, but nobody looked through it, except to see 
if there was not something wrong with their works inside, in order to 
find, if possible, some reason for giving them a scolding! I know it; I 
have served my king and queen all my lifetime; I know everything 
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about them, and obey their commands. They bid me say nothing more 
tonight. I keep silent, therefore, and present arms!” 

But little William was a kindheartcd boy, so he lighted a candle foi 
this knave also, a shining white one, white like snow. No sooner was 
the candle lighted, than the Jack of Spades appeared in the middle of 
the drawing room. He came hurriedly ; yet he limped, as if he had 4 
sore leg. Indeed, it had once been broken, and he had had, moreover 
many ups and down in his life. He spoke as follows — 

‘‘My brother jacks have each got a candle, and I shall also get one; 
I know that. But if we poor jacks have so much honor, our kings and 
queens must have thrice as much. Now, it is proper that my King ol 
Spades and my Queen of Spades should have four candles to gladden 
'Ihem. An additional honor ought to be conferred upon them. .Their his- 
tory and trials are so doleful, that they have very good reason to wear 
mourning, and to have a grave digger's spade on their coat of arms. My 
own fate, poor knave that I am, is deplorable enough. In one game at 
cards, I have got the nickname of ‘Black Peter But alas! I have 
got a still uglier name, which, indeed, it is hardly the thing to mention 
aloud,” 4ii.d then he whispered, “In another game, 1 have been nick- 
named ‘Dirty M ids'! f I, who was once the King of Spades'* Lord Cham- 
berlain! Is not this a bitter fate? The history of my royal master and 
queen I will not relate; they don't wish me to do so! Little lord of the 
castle, as he calls liimself, may guess it himself if he chooses, but it is 
very lamentable — O, no doubt about that! Their circumstances have 
become very much reduced, and are not likely to change for the better, 
until we are all riding on the red horse higher than the skies, where 
there are no haps and mishaps! *' 

Little William now lighted, as the Jack of Spades had said was proper, 
three candles for each of the kings, and three for each of the queens; 
but for the King and Queen of Spades he lighted four candles apiece, 
and the whole drawing room became as light and transparent as the 
palace of the richest emperor, and the illustrious kings and queens 
bowed to each other serenely and graciously. The Queen of Hearts 
made her golden fan bow; and the Queen of Spades swung her golden 
tulip in such a way, that a stream of fire issued from it. The royal 
couples alighted from the cards and frames, and moved in a slow and 
graceful minuet up and down the floor. They were dancing in the very 
midst of flames, and the knaves were dancing too. 

♦ Black Peter is the name of a parac in Denmark, where it is called Sorte Peer, 
the word sorte denoting black. When the cards are dealt, he who 1 ippcns to get 
the Jack of Spades is all the evening nicknamed Black Peter by his icllow players, 
who paint his face black. 

t Dirty Mads is another Danish game. Mads is a name almost exclusively in 
use amongst the peasantry. 
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But alas! the whole drawing room was soon in a blaze; the devouring 
element roared up through the roof^ and all was one crackling and hiss- 
ing sheet of fire; and in a moment little William’s castle itself was 
enveloped in flames and smoke. The boy became frightened, and ran 
off, crying to his father and mother — ^‘^Fire, fire, fire! my castle is on 
fire!” He grew pale as ashes, and his little hands trembled like the 
aspen-leaf. The fire continued sparkling and blazing, but in the midst 
of this destructive scene, the following words were uttered in a singing 
tone — 

^'Now we are riding on the red horse, higher than the skies! This is 
the way for kings and queens to go, and this is the way for their knaves 
to go after them! ” 

Yes! that was the end of William’s castle, and of the court cards. 
William did not perish in the flames; he is still alive, and he washed his 
small hands, and said: am innocent of the destruction of the castle.” 
And, indeed, it was not his fault that the castle was burned down. 


THE DRYAD 

A WONDER STORY OF THE TIME OF THE EXHIBITION IN 
PARIS, 1867 


W E ARE GOING to Paris to see the Exhibition. 

New we ace there! It was a journey performed without witch- 
craft — ^we went by steam, in a ship, and on a country road. Our time 
is the time of wonder stories. 

Now we are in the midst of Paris, in a large hotel. Flowers adorn 
the staircase, and soft carpets are spread over the steps. Our room is a 
pleasant one; the door to the balcony stands open, and we look out 
upon an open square. Down there lives Spring, who was driven to 
town in a wagon. He arrived at the same time with us; he came in 
the shape of a slender young chestnut tree, with opening leaves. Look, 
how beautifully the tree is dressed in spring’s elegant robe, finer than all 
the other trees on the square; one of them, I see, has just stepped out 
of the row of living trees, and there it lies with its roots torn up and 
thrown mercilessly upon the ground; here where this tree stood will the 
chestnut tree be planted, and there it will grow. 

As yet, the chestnut tree stands erect upon the heavy cart which 
brought it here thi&very morning from the country, a distance of a good 
many miles. There it grew, and lived its young life close to an old oak. 
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To this old oak was the pious old pastor wont to come and sit under its 
shading branches, and tell over and over again his stories to the listening 
children. The young chestnut tree was, of course, among the listeners. 

The Dryad within this tree was then yet a child; she could remem- 
ber so far back, when the chestnut tree was so small that it scarcely 
could peep over the grass blades and other small plants. These were 
then as large as they ever would be, but the tree grew and became 
bigger every year, drinking air, and sunshine, and dew, and rain. Many 
times was it shaken and bent hither and thither by the powerful winds. 
This was a part of its education. . 

The Dryad was pleased with her life, and the company of the sun- 
shine, and the songs of birds; yet the human voice she liked best, for 
^she knew the language of men as well as that of the animals, butterflies, 
beetles, and bumblebees. Everything that could fly or creep paid her a 
visit, and every one of them that came would gossip. They talked about 
the farms, the village, the woods, the old castle, with its park: in that 
were dikes and canals, and down in their waters dwelled also living be- 
ings, that could fly, in their own way, under water from place to place, 
beings witii a will and with skill, but they never said anything: they were 
too wise. The swallow, which had dived down into the water, told her of 
the pretty goldfishes, the fat bream, the sturdy perch, and the old moss- 
grown crucian. The swallow gave a very fair description, but it is always 
much better to go and look for one’s self. 

But how could the Dryad ever be able to see all these things with 
her own eyes? She had to be satisfied with her view of the beautiful 
landscape, and to listen to the buzz of human industry as it passed by 
her. Charming as all this was, there was something better; and that 
was when the old pastor told of France there under that oak tree, and 
of the great deeds done by men and women whose names are remem- 
bered through all time with admiration. The Dryad thus heard of the 
shepherdess Joan of Arc, of Charlotte Corday; she heard of times much 
farther back, and of Henry the Fourth and Napoleon I, yes, she even 
heard of the ability and greatness of our own time; she heard of names, 
every one of which resounded deep in the heart of the people. France 
is the world’s country, the world’s gathering place of genius, with the 
Crater of Liberty in its midst. 

The village children listened attentively, the Dryad not less so; she 
was a schoolmate of them all. In the shapes of the sailing clouds, she 
would see picture after picture of those things that she had heard about. 

The cloud heaven was her picture book. She thought was very 
happy in this beautiful France, yet she began to think that the 
birds and everything that could fly were much more favored by fate 
than she was. Even a fly could look far beyond our Dryad’s horizon 
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Beautiful France was so extensive, yet she could only see a very small 
portion of it. World-wide was the extent of her lands, with their mead- 
ows, forests, and cities, and of the last, Paris was the most glorious, the 
mightiest! Thither the birds could fly, but not she. 

There was then among the village children a little girl. She was very 
ragged and poor, but very fair to look upon for all that. And she was 
always singing and laughing, and she tied red flowers in her black hair. 

“Don’t go to Paris,” said the good old pastor; “poor child, if you do 
go there, it will be your ruin!” 

And yet she went. The Dryad thought very often of her; they both 
had the same longing and desire to see the great city. 

Spring came, and summer came, autumn and winter passed by, and 
thus a few years went. The Dryad’s tree produced its first chestnut 
blossoms, the birds were chirping and chatting about them in the bril- 
liant sunlight. 

Qnce it so happened that a grand carriage, with a noble lady in it, 
came driving that way; she herself drove the beautiful and fiery horses. 
A little footman in livery sat behind. The Dryad recognized her; the 
old pastor recognized her; he shook his head and said mournfully, 
“Thou didst go there; it proved thy ruin, poor Mary!” 

“She poor'” thought the Dryad; “it cannot be! What a change! 
She is dressed like a duchess; that’s what she came to in the city of 
enchantment. O if I could only get there and live in all that splendor 
and magnificence! the light and glory of that city reaches even up to the 
skies — ^just above there where I know the city stands.” And in that 
direction would the Dryad look every evening, all night. There she saw 
tjbe brilliant streak of light along the horizon. In the bright and clear 
moonlight night she missed it very much, and missed the sailing clouds 
that pictured to her the great city and its history. 

Children take to their picture books. The Dryad took to her cloud 
book — that was her book of thoughts. The balmy, cloudless sky was to 
her a blank leaf, and at this time she had not seen such a one for several 
days; it was summer time, with hot, sultry days, without a cooling 
breeze; every flower, every leaf was drooping, and men hung their 
heads. The clouds drew together and were lifted up, as it happened, at 
that corner where the night announced, with a brilliant sheen, “Here 
is Paris.” 

The clouds rolled up and above each other, forming themselves into 
mountains; they made their way through the air and spread themselves 
over the whole landscape as far as the Dryad could see. They were 
heaped in mighty blue-black boulders, layer above layer, rising high 
in the air, and then flashes of light came flying out from them. “These 
are also God our master’s servant*' ” had the old pastor said. And forth 
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came a great, blue, brilliant light, a blaze of lightning, that tried to 
look like the sun himself; it shattered the boulders. 

The lightning had struck down — ^struck the mighty old oak tree, split- 
ting it to the very roots — shattered the crown, parted its stem. The old 
tree fell down: it fell as if spreading itself to receive the messenger of 
light. Not even the biggest gun could so roar through the air and over 
the land at the birth of a king’s child, as the thunder did there at the 
decease of the old oak tree, the king of the forest. Now the rain poured 
down, a refreshing breeze sprang up, the storm had passed, a sacred 
calm rested upon the country. The- village people came gathering around 
the old oak, the venerable pastor spoke a few words in its praise, a 
-painter drew a sketch of the old tree lor a memento. 

“Everything goes away,” said the Dryad, “goes away, as the clouds 
go, never to return.” 

Never again came the pastor there. The roof of the schoolhouse had 
fallen, the pulpit was broken. The children came no more, but autumn 
came, and winter came, and then also .spring. During the whole of this 
time werp the Dryad’s eyes directed towards that spot where, every 
evening and night, far away on the horizon. Paris shone like a radiant 
belt. Out of Paris leaped locomotive after locomotive, one train after 
another, whistling and thundering, and that at all times. At all times 
of the day, in the evening, at midnight, did trains arrive, and out of 
these and into them did people from all the lands of the world crowd. 
A new wonder of the world had called them to Paris. How did this 
wonder exhibit itself? 

“A gorgeous flower of art and industry,” they said, “has sprung up 
from the barren sands of the Champ de Mars. It is a giant sunflower, 
out of the leaves of which one can study geography, statistics, general 
information; become inspired by art and poetry, learn the greatness 
and products of every country.” “A marvelous flower it is,” said others; 
“a large lotus plant, that spreads its green leaves, shot up in early 
spring, as widely as a threshing floor. Summer will see it in all its glory, 
and the autumn storms will blow it away, that neither leaves nor roots 
will remain. In front of the military school stretches the arena of war 
in time of peace — a field without grass or flower, a piece of the desert 
cut out from a wilderness in Africa, where Fata Morgana shows her 
mysterious air castles and suspended gardens. There, upon the Champ 
de Mars, were they still more brilliant, more strange, than as visions 
only.” “The palace of the modern Aladdin is erected,” said others. “Day 
after day, hour after hour, does it unfold more and mor. of its new 
splendor.” 

The boundless halls shine in marble and colors. The giant with no 
blood in his veins, moves his steel and iron limbs here in that great 
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outer circle.* Works of art, in metal and stone, loudly proclaim the 
powerful life of the mind that labors in all the lands of the world. Here 
is picture gallery and flower show; and everything that hand and mind 
can create in the workshops of the mechanic is here placed on exhibition. 
Even old castles and peat bogs have contributed their relics of antiquity. 
The overpowering, gorgeous show must be pictured in miniature and 
squeezed into the compass of a toy before we can comprehend and see 
it in its entirety. ^ 

Upon the Champ de Mars stood, as upon a big Christmas table, 
Aladdin’s castles of art and industry; around these castles were placed 
toys from every country, toys of grandeur; every nation found a me- 
mento of its home. 

Here was the palace of the Egyptian king; there, a caravanserai 
from the desert. The Bedouin rode past: he came from the land of the 
sun; and here was a Russian stable, with beautiful, fiery horses, brought 
from the plains. There stood the small, straw-thatched Danish peasant 
house, with its Danebrog’s flag, neighbor to Gustavus Vasa’s neat 
wooden cottage from Dalarne. American blockhouses, English cottages, 
French pavilions, kiosks, churches, and theatres, were all spread al)out 
in a wonderful manner. And then, in the middle of all this, there was 
the green turf, there was clear running water, there were flowering 
shrubs, rare trees, glass houses where one might imagine one’s self to 
be in a tropic forest. Complete rose gardens, brought here from Damas- 
cus, bloomed in their glory under glass roofs. What colors, what fra- 
grance! Stalactite caverns, artificially made, containing in fresh and 
salt water ponds specimens of various fishes; it was like standing on the 
shore of the oceaiv, among fishes, and reptiles, and pol>ps. 

So they talked, and said that all these things were now exhibited 
on the Champ de Mars, and that all over this festive board crawled 
an immense crowd of human beings, like a swarm of ants on a journey; 
they either went on foot or were drawn in little wagons. Not every 
man’s legs can stand the fatigues of such endless wandering. 

From the earliest rays of dawn till late at night they are wandering 
to that field. Steamer after steamer, crowded full with men, glides down 
the river Seine. The crowd of carriages increases continually, the mul- 
titude of people on foot and on horseback increases, all public convey- 
ances are crammed, are stuffed, are fringed over with human beings; 
and all these various streams move towards one goal — the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Every entrance is decorated with a French flag, and all around the 
walls of the great bazaar for all countries float the flags of the different 

* The machinery at the Exhibition was placed in the outer circle, and was kept 
in operation. — ^E d. 
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nations. A burring and .a buzzing continually sounds from the hall of 
machines; down from the towers come the ring of chimes; organs sound 
their voices in the churches, mingled with the hoarse and nasal strains 
from the Oriental coffeehouses. It is all a Babel empire, a Babel lan- 
guage, a world’s wonder. 

I assure you that all this was really so; at least so the story goes, and 
who has not heard of it? The Dryad knew it all, she knew all that has 
here been said of the wonder of the world in the great city of cities. 
‘'Hurry, all ye birds, fly thither and see, and then come back and tell 
me all about it,” was the Dryad’s prayer. 

The longing grew till it became a wish, and that grew to be the 
^thought of her life, and then — 

The full moon was shining on that silent, solemn night, and frona 
her dial there came forth (this the Dryad saw) a spark, bright, like a 
falling star, and it fell at the foot of the tree, whose branches began to 
shiver as if shaken by a gust of wind, and then there stood a shining 
being. It spoke with a voice as clear and loud as a doomsday’s trumpet, 
which kisses to life and calls to judgment. “Thou shalt become free 
to go to i1j»* city of enchantments: thou shalt there take root, get 
acquainted with the buzzing streams, the air, and the sunshine 
there, but thy lifetime will be shortened; the long row of years that 
were awaiting thee here in God s open fields will shrink to a small sum. 
J'oor Dryad, it will be thy ruin. Thy longing will grow, thy desire, 
thy craving become louder, the tree itself will become a prison to 
thee. Thou wilt leave thy shelter, cast off thy nature; thou wilt fly out 
and mix with men, and then thy years will shrivel into the half of a 
day-fly’s life-time, to one night only. The light of thy life will be blown 
out, the tree will pine away, the leaves will w'Hher, never to return.” 

Thus rang the words, thus sang the voice, and the shining being 
disappeared, but not the Dryad s longing and desire; she trembled in 
expectation, in a violent fever of anticipated enjoyment. With exulta- 
tion she exclaimed — 

“Life is going to commence, floating, like the clouds, whither no 
one knows.” At early dawn, w^hen the moon grew pale and the skies red, 
came the time of fulfillment; the w’ords of promise were to be verified. 
There came people armed with spades and pickaxes; they dug clear 
around the roots of the tree, they dug dowm right under them; then 
there came a cart drawn by tw’o horses, and they lifted the tree with its 
roots and the earth they clung to out of the ground, and wound mats 
around them, making a warm foot-bag, and then they put tree upon 
the cart and tied it securely, because it was now to go on a journey to 
Paris, and it was to stay there and grow in the great city of France, in 
the city of cities. 
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The branches and leaves of the chestnut tree shook and trembled 
when they commenced digging. The Dryad trembled, but with the 
rapture of expectation. 

“Forward, forward!” sounded every pulse beat. “Forward, forward!” 
rang the trembling words of desire. The Dryad forgot, in her happiness, 
to take leave of her homestead’s surroundings, of the swaying grass 
blades and the innocent daisies that had looked up to her as to a great 
lady in our Father’s garden, a young princess that played shepherdess 
here in the country. 

At last the chestnut tree was upon the cart, nodding with its branches 
“farewell,” or “forward.” The Dryad knew it not; she only thought 
of and dreamed about the new unknown, and yet well-known, which 
should now unfold itself. No guileless heart of an innocent child was 
ever more filled with thought, than she vras on her journey to Paris. 

No farewell, but always, “Forward, forward!” The cartwheels 
turned ceaselessly round and round, the far away grew into near by, 
and then was left behind. The country changed, as her clouds changed. 
New fields, woods, farms, villas, and gardens came in sight. The chest- 
nut tree moved on, the Dryad moved forward with it. Locomotive after 
locomotive went dashing by her. The locomotives blew clouds that took 
shapes of beings, who spoke of Paris, the place they came from, whither 
the Dryad was going. 

As a matter of course, everything around her knew what way she was 
going. She was aware that every tree that she passed stretched out its 
branches toward her and begged, “Take me along with you: take me 
also.” There lives in every tree a longing Dryad. 

What wonderful changes! It seemed as if the houses came springing 
right out of the ground, more and more, closer and closer. Chimney pots 
came up, as if so many flowerpots had been placed behind one another 
and alongside each other upon the house roofs. Large inscriptions, with 
letters a yard long, had the sorceress painted upon the walls; they 
reached to the roof and glittered brightly. 

“Where does Paris begin, and when will I come to it?” thought the 
Dryad. Soon the crowd of people increased, the tumult and noise grew 
louder. Carriage followed carriage, people went on foot and rode on 
horseback, and on each side of her were shops, and all about sounded 
music, song, talking, and screeching. 

Now the Dryad, in her tree, had arrived in the middle of Paris. 

The heavy cart stopped in an open place where some trees were 
planted; all around were high houses; every window had a balcony of 
its own, from which people looked down upon that young, fresh chest- 
nut tree which came driving in a cart; it was destined to be planted 
there in the place of a dying, uprooted tree that lay outstretched upon 
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the ground. People that came passing by stopped awhile, smiling upon 
that fresh, green piece of early spring. The older trees, whose leaves 
were yet scarcely budding, nodded their welcome to her with rustling 
branches: “Welcome, welcome!” said they; and the fountain which 
played with its water in the air, that fell prattling down again into the 
wide basin, permitted the wind to carry a few drops to the newly arrived 
tree, offering her a welcome drink. 

Then the Dryad perceived how its tree was taken down from the cart 
and put in its place of destination. After that the roots were carefully 
covered with earth, and covered with fresh green sward. Shrubs were 
also planted, and earthen pots dug down with flowers in them. 

^ And thus quite a nice garden api>eared in the center of the square. 
"I'he uprooted and dying tree, filled with bad-smelling gas and drainage 
air, and all the rest of the plant-torturing air of the city, was thrown 
upon a cart and carried away. The crowd looked on, children and old 
people sat about in the green, looking through the fresh leaves. And 
we, that talk all about this, stood on the balcony, looking down upon 
the young tree just arrived from the fresh country air, and said what 
the old |jus;.i»r would have said, had he been there, “Poor Dryad!” 

“Plappy am 1 , and thrice happy/' said the Dryad; “and yet I cannot 
quite comprehend it. I cannot sjieak what 1 feel ; it seems all to be as I 
imagined it, and yet it is not quite what T thought it w^ould be.” 

The houses vrcic so high, .‘^o near. The sun only shone upon one 
wall, and that was covered with handbills and placards, around which 
the people would crowd and throng. Carriages drove by, big and small, 
light and heavy: omnibuses, like moving houses, filled to overflowing, 
came rattling by. Drays and gigs insi.sted upon having the same right. 

“But will not,” thought the Dryad, “will not these overgrown houses 
that stand so oppressive!}’ near, also take themselves off and make 
room for other shapes and forms, as the clouds of heaven do? Why don’t 
they slip aside, that I may get a glimpse into Paris, and far beyond 
Paris?'* She wanted t.) see Notre Dame, the Vendome Column, and the 
many works of wonder, that had called and were calling so many people 
there. But the houses would not move from their places. The lanterns 
were lit when it was yet quite daylight. Brilliant rays of gas came burst- 
ing forth from all the shop windows, and lighting up the trees and their 
branches, so that it almost looked like summer's sunlight. But the stars 
abov^ looked exactly the same as the Dryad had seen them at home. 
She thought she felt a breeze, so pure and balmy. A feeling of new 
strength came over her, and she felt it communicated to the ery tips of 
the leaves and roots. Now she knew that she was within the living world 
of men, looked upon with tender eyes; there were tumult, tones, colors, 
and light all around her. 
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Wind instruments sent their tones to her from the cross streets; 
hand organs, with feet-stirring melodies, were indefatigable. Yes, to 
dance, to dance to pleasures and amusement did they invite. It was a 
music that might make men, horses, carriages, trees, and houses dance, 
if they only knew how. All this created an intoxicating desire for enjoy- 
ment in the Dryad’s heart. 

‘^What a blessed life I lead! how beautiful this all is!” exclaimed 
she in the highest glee: am in Paris.” 

The day that came, the night that followed, and then the next day, 
brought the same show, the same turmoil, the same life, changing, but 
always the same changes. 

“By this time I really know every tree, every flower, on this place; 
I know every house, balcony, and shop here, where they have stuck me, 
in this little corner, in which I can see nothing of the great city. Where 
are the arches of triumph, the Boulevards, and that world’s wonder? 
Nothing of all this am I able to see. I am imprisoned here among these 
high houses, which I know by heart, with their inscriptions, placards, 
handbills, and all the painted dainties, for which I have lost all appetite. 
Where is that of which I heard them speak, which I have known and 
longed for, and for which I wanted to come here? What have I got, 
what gained, what found? I long as I did before. I have a conscious- 
ness of a life I wish to lead. I want to be among the living and move 
with them; I want to fly like a bird, see and feel, and become like a 
human being: I would rather live but the half of a day, than spend a 
life of years in daily idleness, in which 1 sicken, sink, and fall, like 
jSL rush in a meadpw. I want to sail along like the clouds, bathe in the 
siih of life, look down upon all below as the clouds do, and go away as 
they do, nobody knows whither.” 

This was the Dryad’s sigh, going up in a prayer — 

“Take all my years of life; give me but the naif of a day; set me 
free from my prison; grant me human life, human happiness, thouf!:h it 
be but for a short time — for only this night, and punish me if thou 
wilt for my longing — for my inexpressible longing for life. Give mi* 
freedom, give me liberty, even if this dwelling of mine, this fresh 
youthful tree, wither, be cut down, be converted into ashes, and biOwn 
about by the winds.” 

A rustling went through the branches of the tree: a strange sensation 
crept over it; the leaves shivered: it was as if sparka of fire were leaping 
forth from them; a gust of wind shook the crown of the tree; and then 
issued forth a being — the Dryad herself. Amazed, she found herself 
sitting beneath the green boughs, rich with leaves and lit up by a thou- 
sand gas flames from all around — ^sitting there, young and handsome 
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as poor Mary, to whom it had been said — ^‘‘Alas! the great city will be 
thy ruin.” 

The Dryad sat at the foot of the tree, at the door of her house, 
which she had locked and then had thrown the key away. So young, so 
handsome! The stars saw her, the stars were twinkling; the gas flames 
saw her, they were beaming, beckoning to her; how slender she was, 
and yet so strong; a child, and yet a young woman. Her dress was 
glossy like silk, green as the fresh leaves on the top of the tree. In her 
nut-brown hair stuck a half-opened flower of the chestnut tree. She 
looked a very goddess of spring. 

A moment there, and then she boimded off like a gaadle, off around 
the corner; she danced and skipped like the ray that is darted from a 
mirror, like the sunbeam thrown, now here, noyr there, according to 
the motion of the glass; and if one looked sharp, and was able to see 
what could be seen, he would have thought it marvelous. Whenever 
she rested awhile, the color of her dress and of her form was changed, 
according to the nature of the place where she stood and the lights Aat 
fell upon lifci. 

She arrived on the Boulevards; there was a complete ocean of light 
from gas lamps, stores, and cafes. Here were rows of trees, 3mung and 
slender, whose Dryads received their share of the artificial sunlight. 
The sidewalk seemed to be one large parlor, with tables containing all 
sorts of refreshments, from Champagne and Chartreux down to coffee 
and beer; here too were exhibitions of flowers, statues, and pictures, and 
there were books, and many other interesting things. 

From the steps of the high houses she looked down upon the streams 
roaring along under the rows of trees. There was an ever-swelling and 
el)bing tide of rolling wagons, cabriolets, chariots, omnibuses, coaches, 
of men riding on horseback, and of marching regiments. Life and limb 
were in danger if anyone attempted to cross to the other side. Now a 
blue light was shining brightest, then the gaslights were most brflliant, 
and suddenly a rocket went up — ^whence? whither? 

This must be the great highway of the world s great city. Now she 
listened to some delightful Italian music. Now to Spanish songs, accom- 
panied by castanets; but the melodies from Minutet's musical box 
drowned every other sound, that stirring Cancan music which Orpheus 
never knew and the beautiful Helen never heard. I think the very 
wheelbarrows would have danced on their one wheel had they known 
how. But the Dryad did dance; she whirled and soared, char »ing colors 
like a hummingbird in sunlight, for every house, with its interior, was 
reflected upon her. 

As the glorious flower of the lotus, torn from its roots, is carried 
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away by the river in its whirls, so was the Dryad rushed along, and 
when she stopped she changed into another form; therefore, nobody 
could follow, none recognize her. Everything passed by like cloud pic- 
tures, face after face, of which she recognized none, and no familiar 
being of home appeared to her. 

Before her mind came two beaming eyes: she thought at once of 
Mary, poor Mary] the handsome, gay child, with the red flowers in 
her black hair — ^was she not in the world’s great city, rich and charming 
as she passed in the carriage the house of the pastor, the Dryad’s own 
tree, and the old oak? Surely, she must be in this deafening uproar, 
perhaps had just alighted from that magnificent carriage waiting there. 
Brilliant carriages, with richly gallooned coachmen and servants, were 
drawn up in a row. The great folks alighting from them were all ladies — 
beautifully dressed ladies. They went through the open, trellised porch, 
ascended the broad and high steps that led into that imposing build- 
ing with marble columns. Was this, perhaps, the great wonder of the 
world? And there Mary must surely be! 

Sancta Maria! she heard singing there; clouds of frankincense were 
rolling forth from under the high arch, painted and gilt, where twilight 
reigned. It was the Church of the Madeleine. 

Dressed all in black of the most costly material, made after the finest 
and latest fashion, the ladies of the aristocracy stepped over the polished 
floor. Coats of arms blazed forth from the clasps of magnificent prayer 
books, and were embroidered upon strongly perfumed handkerchiefs 
lined with costly Brussels lace. A few of the women bent kneeling in 
silent prayers before the high altar, others went to the confessor’s box. 
The Dryad felt very uneasy, as if she ought not to be in this place. It 
wfls the house of silence, the great hall of mystery and secrecy. Every- 
thing was spoken in whispers and confided in soundless words. 

The Dryad became aware that she also was wrapped up in a black 
silken veil, resembling the other noble ladies of the empire. Was every 
one of them a child of longing and desire like herself? 

A deep sigh was heard through the silence — deep and fraught with 
pain; whence came it — from the confessional, or from the bosom of the 
Dryad? She drew the veil closer about her. The breath she drew was 
church incense, not the fresh and moist air. She felt that this was not 
the place she longed for. 

“Forward, forward! without rest; the insect of a day’s life has no 
rest: her flight is her life.” 

The Dryad was out again under the gas chandeliers and fountains. 

“Not all the jets from the fountain can wash away the blood of the 
innocents slain here.” 
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These words were spoken. Here she heard strangers speak very loud 
and lively, which nobody dared to do in the great hall of secrecy from 
which the Dryad had just come. 

She saw a big stone slab being turned — why, she did not understand; 
but she went near and looked down an opening into the depth of the 
earth. Down the descent they went, leaving the starlit sky, the brilliant 
gas flames, and all the living life. 

'T am afraid! I dare not go down. 1 care little to see all the wonders 
there; stay here with me!” 

‘‘And go home?” said a man; “leave Paris without having seen the 
most remarkable thing, the wonder-work of modern times?” she heard 
voices say. 

The Dryad heard and understood it. Now the goal of her greatest 
longing was reached at last, and here was the entrance, down to the 
deep, down, under Paris. This she could never have thought, but she 
saw it, and saw the strangers descend, and she followed. 

The steps were made of cast iron, spiral shaped, broad, and comfort- 
able: a lamp gave a dim light, and deeper down another. She found 
herself lu .1 labyrinth of endless halls and vaults, crossing each other. 
All the streets and lanes of Paris were clearly seen there, as if reflected 
in a looking-glass. One could read the names of them, and every house 
above had here its number, its root, that shot dowrn under the lonely 
macadamized sidewalk, and was squeezing its course along a wide 
canal with its onw'ard rolling drainage. Above this was the aqueduct of 
the fresh and running water, and again, above this, hung, like a net- 
work, gas pipes and telegraph wires. Further on shone lamps, as if 
they were refrected images from the world’s city above. Now and then 
a rumbling noise w'as heard overhead* it came from the heavy wagons 
that drove over the bridges of descent. 

Where was the Dryad? 

You have heard of the catacombs: they are nothing compared to this 
world under ground, this wonder of our times, the Cloacas of Paris. 
There was the Dryad, and not in the World’s Exhibition on the Champ 
de Mars. 

Exclamations of astonishment, admiration, approbation, were heard 
all around. 

“Out of the deep here,” they said, “grows now health and long life 
for thousands above. Our time is the time of progress with all its bless- 
ings.” 

This was the opinion of men, men’s talk, but not that »•! the scav- 
engers that built, lived, and fed here — the rats; they piped from cracks 
in a piece of an old stone wall so distinctly as to be understood by the 
Dryad. A tall and old tail-bitten rat piped in a shrill voice his misgivings, 
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his afilictions, and the only idea his mind held; and his whole family 
approved of every word he said. 

am deeply oppressed by the miau, the human miau, of intolerable 
ignorance. No doubt everything is very fine now, with gas and petro- 
leum; I do not eat such things. It has become so clean here now, and so 
light, that one sits and is ashamed, and doesn’t know what one is ashamed 
of. I wish we lived in the good old times of the goblins; they are not so 
far back, those times — ^those romantic times as they are called.” 

“What are you‘ talking about?” asked the Dryad; “I have never seen 
you before. What are you speaking of?” 

“Of the glorious old days!” said the rat; “great-grandfather and 
great-grandmother rat’s time of youth. In those times it was a great 
undertaking to come down here. That was the time for rats all over 
Paris! Pestmother used to dwell down here then: she killed men, but 
never rats. Robbers and smugglers hatched their plans here unmolested. 
Then this was the asylum for the most interesting characters I ever saw, 
personages that one only sees now upon the melodramatic stages. The 
romantic time has passed away, even with us rats; we have got fresh 
air — and petroleum.” 

In this strain did the rats pipe — piped over the new times, piped in 
honor of the good old time with its pestmother. 

By this time they came to a carriage, a sort of omnibus, drawn by two 
ponies. The company entered and drove along the Boulevard Sebasto- 
pol — that is, upon the one underground; right above in Paris was the 
well-known Boulevard, always overflowing with human beings. 

The wagon disappeared in the twilight; the Dryad disappeared also, 
but came to light again under the glare of the gas flames in the open 
ait. Here was the wonder to be found, and not in the crossing and re- 
crossing vaults and their damp atmosphere; here she found the world’s 
wonder which she had looked for during her short lifetime. There it 
was, bursting forth in far richer glory than all the gaslights above, much 
stronger than the moon, which was silently gliding along. 

And she saw it greeting her^ winking and twinkling, like Venus in 
the vault of heaven. 

She observed a brflliant porch opening into a garden, filled with light 
and dance music. She saw artificial lakes and ponds, surrounded by 
water plants artistically made of tinsel, bent and painted; they threw 
water jets up in the air from their chalices, that sparkled like dia- 
monds in the brilliant light. Graceful weeping willows — real, spring-clad, 
weeping willows — ^let their fresh green branches, like a transparent 
veil, hang in curving waves. A burning bowl among the shrubbery threw 
its red light over half-lit love bowers, through which magic tones of 
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music rushed, thrilling the ears, fooling and alluring and chasing the 
blood through the limbs of human beings. 

Young women did she see, beautiful, and in evening dress, with 
confiding smiles on their lips, and with the carelessness of youth and 
laughing mirth. A ‘‘Mary,” with roses in her hair, but without carriage 
or footman. How they rolled and swung in that wild dance I what was 
up, and what was down? They jumped, they laughed and smiled, as 
if bitten by a tarantula; they looked so happy, so gay, as if ready 
to embrace the whole world out of pure enjoyment. 

The Dryad felt herself irresistibly drawn into the dance. Her small, 
delicate foot was encased in a silken shoe, chestnut-brown, like the rib- 
5jbon that came fluttering from her hair, down upon her uncovered 
shoulders. The green skirt enveloped her in large folds, but did not 
hide the beautifully shaped legs and her pretty feet, that seemed intent 
upon describing the magic circle in the air, in front of her dancing cava- 
lier’s head. Was she in Armida’s enchanted garden? What was the name 
of this palace? In blazing jets the gas flames outside said — MabtUe, 

With shouts, clapping of hands, rockets, running water, together 
with popping of champagne bottles, the dance was bacchanalian; and 
then, above all this, in the serene sky, sailed the moon, a shining ship 
in the shape of a face. The sky was clear and pure, without a cloud, and 
one thought of looking right into heaven from Mabille. 

A consuming, intoxicating sensation seized the Dryad, like the effect 
from opium. Her eyes talked, her lips spoke, but her words were not 
heard, drowned by the tones of flute and violin. Her cavalier whis- 
pered words in her ears, that rolled on with the time of the cancan; she 
understood them not, we do not understand them. He stretched his 
arms out toward her, around her — and embraced only the transpar- 
ent, gas-filled air. The Dryad was carried away by the wind, as he car- 
ries a rose leaf ; and when high in the air she saw a flame right ahead, a 
brilliant light, at the top of a tower. This light now surely came from 
the goal of her longing, shining from the red fire tower upon the “Fata 
Morgana” of the Champ de Mars, and thither was she carried by the 
spring breeze. She whirled several times around that tower; the work- 
men thought it was a butterfly that came fluttering down to die, having 
left its chrysalis too early in spring. 

The moon was shining, and so were the gaslights and the lanterns in 
the large halls of the outspread buildings; they were shining upon 
the grass-covered hills, and upon the rocks put there by human skill, 
where waterfalls were precipitated by “Bloodless’s” powe- The depth 
of the ocean, and the fresh-water rivers, the empire of the fishes, were 
laid open here. One imagined oneself to be down at the bottom of the 
deep— down in the ocean, in a diving-bell. The water pressed hard to- 
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ward the thick glass walls. Polyps, fathom-long, flexible, eel-like, quiv- 
ering, living thorns, whose arms took hold, swaying up and down, grown 
fast to the bottom of the sea. 

A large flounder was lying close by in deep thought, spreading him- 
sdf with great comfort. A crab was crawling over him, like a hideous 
monster head; but the shrimps moved about swiftly and restlessly, 
as if they were ocean’s moths and butterflies. 

In the fresh-water aquaria grew many beautiful plants; goldfishes 
had arranged themselves in rows, like red cows on a pasture; they all 
poked their heads in one direction, for the purpose of getting the flow 
of the stream in their mouth. The thick and fat tenches were staring 
with their dull eyes at the glass walls; they knew they were in the 
Paris Exhibition; they knew they had made a fatiguing journey in 
vessels filled with water; that they had been on a railroad, had be- 
come landsick, as men become seasick upon the ocean. They had also 
come to see the Exhibition, and they saw it from their own salt or fresh 
water, and looked upon the swarms of men, that passed by all day 
long, from morning to night. All the lands of the world had sent their 
human specimen there, in order that the old bream, the strong perch, 
and the moss-grown carps, might see these creatures, and give their 
opinion about these different tribes. 

^^Man is a scalefish,” said a small fish, ‘‘and changes his scales two or 
Ihree times a day; they give mouth sounds — speak, they call it. We do 
not change, and we make ourselves understood in a much easier way, 
by the motions of the corners of our mouths, and a stare with our eyes. 
We have many advantages over men.” 

• “Yet they have learned how to swim,” said a fresh-water fish. “1 
hall from the great inland lake, and there men go into the water during 
the hot summer days; but before they do this, they strip off their 
scales, and then they swim. The frogs have taught them to do that; the 
hindlegs push and the forelegs row; but they cannot stand it long. They 
think they can resemble us, poor things; but it wouldn't do.” 

And the fish stared; they imagined that the same crowd of people 
that they had seen come in at daylight, was still there; they really 
thought that those shapes were the same that beat upon their nerves 
of observation from the very first day. 

A small perch, with a pretty tiger skin, and an enviable round back, 
said he was assured that the mother of men was there; he had seen 
her. 

have seen her also, and that very plainly,” said a gold-colored 
tench. ‘‘She was a beautiful, well-shap^ human being; she had our 
mouth corners and staring eyes, two balloons in the back, a down-hang- 
ing umbrella in front, a breathing curtain, and dingle dangle. I think. 
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verily, she ought to throw off all that stuff, and go as we do, accord- 
ing to Nature’s command; and then she would look like an honor- 
able tench, that is, so far as man can be like us.” ♦ 

‘What has become of him — that laced one — ^the he-man?” they asked. 

“He drove about in a chair, he sat there with paper, ink, and pen in 
his hands, and wrote everything down. What was he about? They 
called him a journalist.” 

“Look! there he is, driving yet,” said a moss-grown old-maid cru- 
cian, with a bit of the world’s temptation sticking in her throat, so 
that she was quite hoarse. She once swallowed a fishhook, and since 
that she is swimming about in humility, with the hook in her throat. 

“Journalist!” said she: “that is said like a fish, and properly under- 
^stood, it’s a sort of cuttlefish among men.” 

And thus the fishes went on talking in their own way. But within 
this artificial and water-filled cove, sounded yet the blows of ham- 
mers and the songs of artisans; they had to make use of the night, in 
order to get everything ready soon. These were songs in the Dryad’s 
summer night dreams; she herself stood there, again to fly away and 
disappLar. 

“There are goldfish I” she exclaimed, nodding at them. “I am glad to 
have been allowed to see them. Yes, I do know you, and have known 
you a long while! The swallow told me about you in my own country 
home. How pretty and shiny, and how charming you are! I could kiss 
you, every one of you I I know the others also: this must be a crucian, 
and that is the delicate bream, and there swims the old moss-covered 
carp. I know you, but you do not know me!” 

The fishes stared; they understood her not; they gazed in their dim 
twilight. 

The Dryad "was gone; she was in the open air, where the wonder 
flovrer of the world exhaled its fragrance from many lands: from the 
rye-bread land, from the codfish coast, the russia-leather country, the 
eau de cologne river bed, and rose-oil orient. 

When, after a ball, we drive home in our carriage, the melodies we 
have heard continue to ring in our ears for some time; we may sing 
every one of them again, and, as in the slain man’s eye the last im- 
pression which the eye had received remains photographed for some 
time, so remained yet the impress of the day’s tumult and brilliancy 
upon the eye of night; it was neither absorbed nor blown away. The 
Dryad perceived it, and knew that it would thus conti"4ue to buzz 
quite into the morrow. 

♦The Tench evidently saw a lady dressed in the height of the prevailing 
fashion. — Ed. 
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Now the Dryad was in the midst of fragrant roses, she thought 
she knew them, and that they were all from her own country; the roses 
from the castle’s park and the pastor’s garden. 

She also recognized the r^ pomegranate; just such a one had 
Mary worn in her coal-black hair. The memory of her childhood’s home 
in the country came twinkling in her thoughts; eagerly she drank 
in with her eyes the wonderful sights around her, while a feverish long-^ 
ing seized her, and carried her through the marvelous halls. She felt 
tired, and the fattigue increased. She felt a strong desire to rest upon 
the soft, outspread oriental cushions, or dive into the pure water, as 
the branches of the weeping willows did. 

But the insect of a day has no rest; a few minutes, and the day would 
close. Her thoughts quivered, her limbs trembled, she sank down in the 
grass beside the babbling water. 

‘^Thou springest from the earth with true life,” she said; ^‘cool my 
tongue, give me a refreshing drink.” 

'T am no living brook,” said the water. ^‘1 run by machine.” 

*^Give me some of thy freshness, thou green grass,” begged the 
Dryad; “give me one of thy fragrant flowers.” 

“We shall die, if we are tom from our plant,” answered grass blade 
and flower. 

“Give me a kiss, thou cooling breeze; only a single kiss upon my 
lip^l” 

“The sun will soon kiss the clouds red,” said the wind, “and then thou 
shalt be with the dead, gone, as all this magnificence will be gone 
before the year is out. And then 1 can again play with the light, loose 
sand upon this place, blow the dust all over the earth, dust in the air, 
aisd nothing but dust.” 

The Dryad felt an anguish coming over her, like the woman that, in 
a bath, having severed an artery, and bleeding to death, wishes still to 
live, while her strength, from loss of blood, leaves her. She gut up, ad- 
vanced a few paces, fell down again in front of a little church. The gate 
was open, light was burning on the altar, and the organ sang. What 
heavenly music! such tones had the Dryad never heard before, and yet 
she seemed to recognize well-known voices. They came from the depth 
of creation’s great haart. She thought she heard the humming in the old 
oak tree, and heard the old pastor talk of great deeds of men of great 
fame, and what God’s creations might give to the coming time, would 
give, and therewith itself win eternal life. The organ’s tones became 
stronger and louder; they sang, and spoke in the song — 

“Thy longing and desire tore thy roots from the place God had 
given them: it became thy ruin, poor Dryad!” 

The organ’s tones grew soft, and gentle; they sang plaintively, and 
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died away weeping. The clouds in the sky began to redden. The wind 
whispered and sang: “Go away, ye dead, the sun is rising.” 

His first ray fell upon the Dryad ; her figure was radiant, changing 
colors, like a soap bubble just before it bursts, vanishes, becomes a drop, 
a tear, that falls upon the earth, and leaves nothing l^hind. 

Poor Dryad, a dewdrop, only a tear, wept, and dried upl 

The sun shone upon the Champ de Mars; Fata Morgana shone over 
great Paris, over the little square, with a few trees and a prattling foun- 
tain; over the high houses, where the chestnut tree stood, its branches 
hanging, its leaves dried up — the tree that only yesterday stood erect 
and fresh, resembling spring himself. “Now it is dead,” said people; 
the Dryad had left it, passed away like the clouds, none knows whither. 

And low upon the earth there lay a withered, broken chestnut flower. 
The holy water of the church could not recall it to life again. Man’s 
foot soon stepped upon it, and crushed it in the dust. 

All this has happened and been lived through. We ourselves have 
seen it, at the time of the Paris Exhibition, in 1867 — ^in our time, in the 
great and wonderful time of Enchantment. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 


I T WAS SO glorious out in the country; it was summer; the cornfields 
were yellow, the oats were green, the hay had been put up in stacks 
in the green meadows, and the stork went about on his long red legs, 
and chattered Egyptian, for this was the language he had learned from 
his good mother. All around the fields and meadows were great forests, 
and in the midst of these forests lay deep lakes. Yes, it was right glo- 
rious out in the country. In the midst of the sunshine there lay an old 
farm, with deep canals about it, and from the wall down to the water 
grew great burdocks, so high that little children could stand upright 
under the loftiest of them. Tt was just as wild there as in the deepest 
wood, and here sat a Duck upon her nest; she had to hatch her duck- 
lings; but she was almost tired out before the little ones came; and then 
she so seldom had visitors. The other ducks liked better to swim about 
in the canals than to run up to sit down under a burdock, and cackle 
with her. 

At last one eggshell after another burst open. “Piep! piep!” it cried, 
and in all the eggs there were little creatures that stuck out their heads. 
^^Quackl quack I” they said; and they all came quacking out as fast 
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as th^ could, looking all round them under the green leaves; and the 
mother let them look as much as they chose, for green is good for the 
tye. 

*‘How wide the world is!” said all the young ones, for they certainly 
had much more room now than when they were in the eggs. 

“D’ye think this is all the world?” said the mother. “That stretches 
far across the other side of the garden, quite into the parson’s field; but 
1 have never been there yet. I hope you are all together," and she stood 
up. “No, I have not all. The largest egg still lies there. How long is that 
to last? I am really tired of it.” And i^e sat down again. 

“Weil, how goes it?” asked an old Duck who had come to pay her a 
visit. 

“It lasts a long time with that one egg,” said the Duck who sat there. 
“It wili not burst. Now, only look at the others; are they not the pret- 
tiest little ducks one could possibly see? They are all like their father: 
the rogue, he never comes to see me.” 

“Let me see the egg which will not burst,” said the old visitor. “You 
may be sure it is a turkey’s egg. I was once cheated in that way, and 
had much anxiety and trouble with the young ones, for they are afraid 
of the water. Must I say it to you, I could not get them to venture in. 
I quacked and I clacked, but it was no use. Let me .see the egg. Yes, 
that’s a turkey’s egg. Let it lie there, and teach the other children to 
swim.” 

“I think I will sit on it a little longer,” said the Duck. “I’ve sat so 
long now that I can sit a few days more.” 

“Just as you please,” said the old Duck; and she went away. 

, At last the great egg burst. “PiepI piep!” said the little one, and 
crept forth. It was very large and very ugly. The Duck looked at it. 

“It’s a very large duckling,” said she; “none of the others look like 
that: can it really be a turkey chick? Well, we shall soon find out. It 
must go into the water, even if I have to thrust it in myself.” 

The next day, it was bright, beautiful weather; the sun shone on all 
the green trees. The Mother Duck went down to the canal with all her 
family. Splash 1 she jumped into the water. “Quack 1 quack 1” she said, 
and one duckling after another plunged in. The water closed over their 
heads, but they cam^ up in an instant, and swam capitally; their legs 
went of themselves, and they were all in the water. The ugly gray Duck- 
ling swam with them. 

“No, it’s not a turkey,” said she; “look how well it can use its legs, 
and how straight it holds itself. It is my own child! On the whole it’s 
quite pretty, if one looks at it rightly. Quack! quack! come with me, 
and I’ll lead you dut into the great world, and present you in the duck 
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yard; but keep close to me, so that no one may tread on you, and take 
care of the catsi” 

And so they came into the duck yard. There was a terrible riot going 
oh in there, for two families were quarreling about an eel's head, and 
the cat got it after all. 

“See, that’s how it goes in the world!” said the Mother Duck; and 
she whetted her beak, for she too wanted the eel’s head. “Only use 
your legs,” she said. “See that you can bustle about, and bow your 
heads before the old Duck yonder. She’s the grandest of all here; she’s 
of Spanish blood — that’s why she’s so fat; and d’ye see? she has a red 
rag round her leg; that’s something particularly fine, and the greatest 
distinction a duck can enjoy: it signifies that one does not want to lose 
her, and that she’s to be known by the animals and by men too. Shake 
yourselves — don’t turn in your toes; a well-brought-up duck turns its 
toes quite out, just like father and mother — so! Now bend your necks 
and say ‘Quack!’ ” 

And they did so: but the other ducks round about looked at them, 
and said quite boldly — 

“LfAik iliere! now we’re to have these hanging on, as if there were 
not enough of us already! And — fie! — how that Duckling yonder looks; 
we won’t stand that!” And one duck fiew up at it, and bit it in the neck. 

“Let it atone,” said the mother; “it does no harm to anyone.” 

“Yes, but it’s loo large and peculiar,” said the Duck who had bitten 
it; “and therefore it must be put down.” 

“Those are pretty children that the mother has there,” said the old 
Duck with the rag round her leg. “They’re all pretty but that one; that 
was rather unlucky. I wish she could bear it over again.” 

“That cannot be done, my lady,” replied the Mother Duck. “It b 
not pretty, but it has a really good disposition, and swims as well as any 
other; yes, I may even say it swims better. I think it will grow up 
pretty, and become smaller in time: it has lain too long in the egg, and 
therefore is not properly shaped.” And then she pinched it in the neck, 
and smoothed its feathers. “Moreover it is a drake,” she said, “and 
therefore it is not of so much consequence. I think he will be very 
strong: he makes his way already.” 

“The other ducklings are graceful enough,” said the old Duck. 
“Make yourself at home; and if you find an eel’s head, you may bring 
it me.” 

And now they were at home. But the poor Duckling which had crept 
last out of the egg, and looked so ugly, was bitten and pushed and 
jeered, as much by the ducks as by the chickens. 

“It is too big!” they all said. And the turkey cock, who had hem 
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born with spursi and therefore thought himsdf an emperor, blew him- 
self up like a ship in full sail, and bore straight down upon it; then he 
gobbled and grew quite red in the face. The poor Duckling did not 
know where it should stand or walk; it was quite melancholy because 
it looked ugly, and was the butt of the whole duck yard. 

So it went on the first day; and afterwards it became worse and 
worse. The poor Duckling was hunted about by every one; even its 
brothers and sisters were quite angry with it, and said, ^Tf the cat 
would only catch ‘you, you ugly creature 1” And the mother said, “If 
3 rou were only far away!” And the ducks bit it, and the chickens beat 
it, and the girl who had to feed the poultry kicked at it with her foot. 

Then it ran and flew over the fence, and the little birds in the bushes 
flew up in fear. 

“That is because I am so ugly!” thought the Duckling; and it shut 
its eyes, but flew on further; and so it came out into the great moor, 
where the wild ducks lived. Here it lay the whole night long; and it 
was weary and downcast. 

Towards morning the wild ducks flew up, and looked at their new 
companion. 

“What sort of a one are you?” they asked; and the Duckling turned 
in every direction, and bowed as well as it could. “You are remarkably 
ugly!” said the Wild Ducks. “But that is nothing to us, so long as you 
do not marry into our family.” 

Poor thing! it certainly did not think of marrying, and only hoped 
to obtain leave to lie among the reeds and drink some of the swamp 
water. 

Thus it lay two whole days; then came thither two wild geese, or, 
properly speaking, two wild ganders. It was not long since each had 
crept out of an egg, and that’s why they were so saucy. 

“Listen, comrade,” said one of them. “You’re so ugly that I like 
you. Will you go with us, and become a bird of passage? Near here, in 
another moor, there are a few sweet lovely wild geese, all unmarried, 
and all able to say ‘Rap!’ you’ve a chance of making your fortune, 
ugly as you are.” 

“Piff! paff!” resounded through the air; and the two ganders fell 
down dead in the swsfemp, and the water became blood red. “Piff! paff!” 
it sounded again, and the whole flock of wild geese rose up from the 
reeds. And then there was another report. A great hunt was going on. 
The sportsmen were lying in wait all round the moor, and some were 
even sitting up in the branches of the trees, which spread far over the 
reeds. The blue smoke rose up like clouds among the dark trees, and 
was wafted far away across the water; and the hunting dogs came — 
flplash, q>lash! — ^into the swamp, and the rushes and the reeds bent 
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down on every side. That was a fright for the poor Duckling! It turned 
its head, and put it under its wing; but at that moment a frightful 
great dog stood close by the Duckling. His tongue hung far out of his 
mouth, and his eyes gleamed horrible and ugly; he thrust out his 
nose close against the Duckling, showed his sharp teeth, and — ^splash, 
splash! — on he went, without seizing it. 

“O, Heaven be thanked!” sighed the Duckling. “I am so ugly, that 
even the dog does not like to bite me!” 

And so it lay quite quiet, while the shots rattled through the reeds 
and gun after gun was fired. At last, late in the day, all was still; but 
the poor Duckling did not dare to rise up; it waited several hours be- 
fore it looked round, and then hastened away out of the moor as fast 
as it could. It ran on over field and meadow; there was such a storm 
raging that it was difficult to get from one place to another. 

Towards evening the Duckling came to a little miserable peasant’s 
hut. This hut was so dilapidated that it did not itself know on which side 
it should fall; and that’s why it remained standing. The storm whistled 
round Duckling in such a way that the poor creature was obliged 
to sit down, to stand against it; and the wind blew worse and worse. 
Then the Duckling noticed that one of the hinges of the door had given 
way, and the door hung so slanting that the Duckling could slip 
through the crack into the room; and that is what it did. 

Here lived a woman, with her Cat and her Hen. And the Cat, whom 
she called Sonnie, could arch his back and purr, he could even give out 
sparks; but for that one had to stroke his fur the wrong way. The Hen 
had quite little short legs, and therefore she was called Chickabiddy 
Shortshanks; she laid good eggs, and the woman loved her as her own 
child. 

In the morning the strange Duckling was at once noticed, and the 
Cat began to purr and the Hen to cluck. 

“What’s this?” said the woman, and looked all round; but she could 
not see well, and therefore she thought the Duckling was a fat duck 
that had strayed. “This is a rare prize!” she said. “Now I shall have 
duck’s eggs. I hope it is not a drake. We must try that.” 

And so the Duckling was admitted on trial for three weeks; but no 
eggs came. And the Cat was master of the house, and the Hen was the 
lady, and always said “We and the world!” for she thought they were 
half the world, and by far the better half. The Duckling thought one 
might have a different opinion, but the Hen would not allovk it. 

“Can you lay eggs?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Then will you hold your tongue! ” 
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And the Cat said, ^‘Can you curve your back, and purr, and give out 
sparks?” 

“No.” 

“Then you will please have no opinion of your own when sensible 
folks are speaking.” 

And the Duckling sat in a corner and was melancholy; then the 
fresh air and the sunshine streamed in; and it was seized with such a 
strange longing to swim on the water, that it could not help telling the 
Hen of it. 

“What are you thinking of?” cried the Hen. “You have nothing to 
do, that’s why you have these fancies. Lay eggs, or purr, and they will 
pass over.” 

“But it is so charming to swim on the water 1” said the Duckling, 
“so refreshing to let it close above one’s head, and to dive down to the 
bottom.” 

“Yes, that must be a mighty pleasure, truly,” quoth the Hen. “I 
fancy you must have gone crazy.. Ask the Cat about it — ^he’s the clev- 
erest animal I know — ^ask him if he likes to swim on the water, or 
to dive down: I won’t speak about myself. Ask our mistress, the old 
woman; no one in the world is cleverer than she. Do you think she has 
any desire to swim, and to let the water close above her head?” 

“You don’t understand me,” said the Duckling. 

“W'e don’t understand you? Then pray who is to understand you? 
You surely don’t pretend to be cleverer than the Cat and the woman — 
I won’t say anything of myself. Don’t be conceited, child, and thank 
your Maker for all the kindness you have received. Did you not get 
into a warm room^ and have you not fallen into company from which 
you may learn something? But you are a chatterer, and it is not pleas- 
ant to associate with you. You may believe me, I speak for your good. 
I tell you disagreeable things, and by that one may always know one’s 
true friends! Only take care that you learn to lay eggs, or to purr, and 
give out sparks! ” 

“I think I will go out into the wide world,” said the Duckling. 

“Yes, do go,” replied the Hen. 

And so the Duckling went away. It swam on the water, and dived, 
but it was slighted by^every creature because of its ugliness. 

Now came the autumn. The leaves in the forest turned yellow and 
brown; the wind caught them so that they danced about, and up in the 
air it was very cold. The clouds hung low, heavy with hail and snow- 
flakes, and on the fence stood the raven, crying, “Croak! croak!” for 
mere cold; yes, it was enough to make one feel cold to think of this. 
The poor little Duckling certainly had not a good time. One evening — 
the sun was just setting in his beauty — there came a whole flock of 
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great, handsome birds out of the bushes; they were dazzlingly white, 
with long, flexible necks; they were swans. They uttered a very pecul- 
iar cry, spread forth their glorious great wings, and flew away from that 
cold region to warmer lands, to fair open lakes. They mounted so high, 
so high I and the ugly Duckling felt quite strangely as it watched them. 
It turned round and round in the water like a wheel, stretched out its 
neck towards them, and uttered such a strange, loud cry as frightened 
itself. O! it could not forget those beautiful, happy birds; and so soon 
as it could see them no longer, it dived down to the very bottom, and 
when it came up again, it was quite beside itself. It knew not the name 
of those birds, and knew not whither they were flying; but it loved 
them more than it had ever loved any one. It was not at all envious of 
them. How could it think of wishing to possess such loveliness as they 
had? It would have been glad if only the ducks would have endured its 
company — the poor, ugly creature! 

And the winter grew cold, very cold! The Duckling was forced to 
swim about in the water, to prevent the surface from freezing entirely; 
but every night the hole in which it swam about became smaller and 
smaller It froze so hard that the icy covering crackled again; and the 
Duckling was obliged to use its legs continually to prevent the hole 
from freezing up. At last it became exhausted, and lay quite still, and 
thus froze fast into the ice. 

Early in the morning a peasant came by, and when he saw what had 
happened, he took his wooden shoe, broke the ice-crust to pieces, and 
carried the Duckling home to his wdfe. Then it came to itself again. 
The children wanted to play with it; but the Duckling thought they 
wanted to hurt it, and in its terror fluttered up into the milk pan, so 
that the milk spurted down into the room. The woman clasped her 
hands, at which the Duckling flew down into the butter tub, and then 
into the meal barrel and out again. How it looked then! The woman 
screamed, and struck at it with the fire tongs; the children tumbled 
over one another in their efforts to catch the Duckling; and they 
laughed and they screamed! — well it was that the door stood open, 
and the poor creature was able to slip out between the shrubs into the 
newly-fallen snow — there it lay quite exhausted. 

But it would be too melancholy if I were to tell all the misery and 
care which the Duckling had to endure in the hard winter. It lay out 
on the moor among the reeds, when the sun began to shine again and 
the larks to sing: it was a beautiful spring. 

Then all at once the Duckling could flap its wings: they beat the 
air more strongly than before, and bore it strongly away, and before 
it well knew how all this happened, it found itself in a great garden, 
where the elder trees smelled sweet, and bent their long green branches 
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down to the canal that wound through the region. O, here it was so 
beautiful, such a gladness of spring! and from the thicket came three 
glorious white swans; they rustled their wings, and swam lightly on the 
water. The Duckling knew the splendid creatures, and felt oppressed 
by a peculiar sadness. 

will fly away to them, to the royal birds! and they will beat me, 
because I, that am so ugly, dare to come near them. But it is all the 
same. Better to be killed by /Aem .than to be pursued by ducks, and 
beaten by fowls, ^nd pushed about by the girl who takes care of the 
poultry yard, and to suffer hunger in winter!” And it flew out into the 
water, and swam towards the beautiful swans: these looked at it, and 
came sailing down upon it with outspread wings. “Kill me!” said the 
poor creature, and bent its head down upon the water, expecting noth- 
ing but death. But what was this that it saw in the clear water? It be- 
held its own image; and, lo! it was no longer a clumsy dark-gray bird, 
ugly and hateful to look at, but a — ^swanl 

It matters nothing if one is born in a duck yard, if one has only lain 
in a swan’s egg. 

It felt quite glad at all the need and misfortune it had suffered, now 
it realized its happiness in all the splendor that surrounded it. And the 
great swans swam round it, and stroked it with their beaks. 

Into the garden came little children, who threw bread and corn into 
the water; and the youngest cried, “There is a new one!” and the other 
children shouted joyously, “Yes, a new one has arrived!” And they 
clapped their hands and danced about, and ran to their father and 
mother; and bread and cake were thrown into the water; and they all 
said, “The new one is the most beautiful of all! so young and hand- 
some!” and the old swans bowed their heads before him. 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and hid his head under his wings, for 
he did not know what to do; he was so happy, and yet not at all proud. 
He thought how he had been persecuted and despised; and now he 
heard them saying that he was the most beautiful of all birds. Even the 
elder tree bent its branches straight down into the water before him, 
and the sun shone warm and mild. Then his wings rustled, he lifted his 
slender neck, and cried rejoicingly from the depths of his heart — 

“I never dreamed of so much happiness when I was the Ugly Duck- 
ling!” 



THE GOBLIN AT THE GROCER'S 


T here was once a Student — a proper Student; he lived in an at- 
tic, and owned just nothing at all. There was also a Grocer — a, 
proper Grocer; he lived in a comfortable room, and owned the whole 
house. So the Goblin clung to the Grocer, for the Grocer could give 
him, every Christmas Eve, a bowl of grits, with such a great lump of 
butter in itl The Student could not afford him that; so the Goblin 
dwelt in the shop, and was right comfortable there. 

One evening the Student came by the back door into the shop to buy 
candles and cheese; he had no servant to send, and so he came himself. 
They gave him what he wanted, he paid the money, and the Grocer, 
and Madam, his wife — ^she was a woman! she had uncommon gifts of 
speech! — both nodded “Good evening” to him. The Student nodded in 
return, and was turning away, when his eye fell upon something that 
was printed on the paper in which his cheese was wrapped, and he 
stood still to read it. It was a leaf torn out of an old book, a lx>ok that 
ought never to have been torn up, a book full of rare old poetry. 

“Plenty more, if you like it,” quoth the Grocer; “I gave an old 
woman some coffee beans for it; you shall have the whole for eight 
skillings.”* 

“Thank you," said the Student, “let me have it instead of the cheese. 
I can very well sup off bread and butter, and it would be a sin and a 
shame for such a book as this to be torn up into scraps. You are an ex- 
cellent man, a practical man, but as for poetry, you have no more taste 
for it than that tub!” 

Now this speech sounded somewhat rudely, but it was spoken in 
jest; the Student laughed, and the Grocer laughed too. But the Goblin 
felt extremely vexed that such a speech should be made to a Grocer 
who was a householder and sold the best butter. 

So when night was come, the shop shut up, and all, except the Stu- 
dent, were gone to bed, the Goblin stole away Madam’s tongue — ^she 
did not want it while she slept. And now whatever object he put it upon 
not only received forthwith the faculty of speech, but was able to ex- 
press its thoughts and feelings to the full as well as Madam herself. 
Fortunately the tongue could be in only one place at a time, otherwise 
there would have been a rare tumult and chattering in the shop, all 
speaking at once. 

And the Goblin put the tongue on the tub wherein all me old news- 

* A AUimg is a small Danish coin, in value a little less than a cent. 
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papers lay. "Is it really true,” he asked, "that you do not know what 
poetry is?” 

"Don't I knowl” replied the Tub; "it is something that is put into 
the newspapers to fill them up. I should think I have more of it in me 
than the Student has, though I am only a Tub at the Grocer’s 1 ” 

And the Goblin put the tongue on the coffee mill — O, how bravely it 
worked then! — ^and he put it on the money box and on sundry other 
articles; and he asked them all the same question, and all gave much 
the same answer; all were of the same opinion, and the opinion of the 
multitude must be respected. 

"Now for the Student I” and the Goblin glided very softly up the 
back stairs leading to the Student’s attic. There was light within, and 
the Goblin peeped through the keyhole to see what the Student was 
doing. He was reading in his new-found treasure, the torn old book. 
But O how glorious! A bright sunbeam, as it were, shot out from the 
book, expanding itself into a mighty, broad-stemmed tree, which raised 
itself on high and spread its branches over the Student. Every leaf on 
the tree was fresh and green, every fiower was like a graceful, girlish 
head — the faces of some lit up with eyes dark, thrilling, and passionate, 
and others animated by serene blue orbs, gentle as an angel’s. And 
every fruit was like a glittering star, and such delicious melody was 
wafted around! 

No, such glory and beauty as this never could the little Goblin have 
imagined. And, mounted on tiptoe, he stood peeping and peeping, till 
at last the bright light within died away, till the Student blew out his 
lamp and went to bed. Nor even then could little Goblin tear himself 
away, for soft, sweet music still floated around, lulling the Student to 
rest, 

"This is beyond compare!” exclaimed the little Goblin; “this could 
I never have anticipated! I believe I will stay with the Student hence- 
forth.” But he paused, and reflected, and reasoned coolly v'ith himself, 
and then he sighed, “The Student has no grits to give me.” So down he 
went; yes, back he went to the Grocer’s; and it was well that he did, 
for the Tub had, meantime, nearly worn out Madam’s tongue, by giv- 
ing out through one ring all that was rumbling within it, and was just 
on the point of turning in order to give out the same through the other 
ring when the Goblin came and took the tongue back to Madam. But 
from that time forward, the whole shop, from the cash box down to the 
pinewood fagots, formed their opinion from that of the Tub; and they 
all had such confidence in it, and treated it with so much respect, that 
when the Grocer read aloud in the evening the art and stage criticism 
from the Times, they all thought it was the Tub’s doings. 

But the little Goblin was no longer content to stay quietly in the 
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shop, listening to all the wit and wisdom to be gathered there; no, as 
soon as ever the lamp gleamed from the attic-chamber he was gone; 
that slight thread of lamplight issuing from under the Student’s door 
acted upon him as it were a strong anchor rope drawing him upward; 
he must away to peep through the keyhole. And then he felt a tumult 
of pleasure within him, a feeling such as we all have known while gaz- 
ing on the glorious sea when the Angel of the Storm is passing over it; 
and then he would burst out weeping, he knew not why, but they were 
happy, blessed tears. O, delightful beyond conception would it have 
been to sit with the Student under the tree! but that would be too much 
happiness; content was he and right glad of the keyhole. And there he 
would stand for hours in the draughty passage, with the bleak autumn 
wind blowing down from the trap-door in the roof full upon him; but 
the enthusia.stic little spirit never heeded the cold, nor, indeed, felt it 
at all until the light in the attic had been extinguished, and the sweet 
music had died away in the mournful night wind. Ugh! then he did 
shake and shiver, and crept back into his comfortable warm corner. 
And when Christmas Eve came, and the great lump of butter in his 
grits- -ah’ then he felt that the Grocer was his master, after all! 

But one midnight the Goblin was awaked by a terrible rat-tat upon 
the window shutters; a crowd of [leople outside were shouting with all 
their might and main ; the w*atchman was sounding his alarm ; the whole 
street was lit up with a blaze of flame. Fire! where was it? at the Gro- 
cer’s, or next door? The tumult was beyond description. Madam, in 
her bewilderment, took her gold earrings off her ears and put them in 
her pocket, by way of saving something; the Grocer was in a state of 
excitement about his bonds, the maid wild for her silk mantilla. Every- 
one wanted to rescue whatever he deemed most precious; so would the 
little Goblin. In two bounds he was upstairs, in the attic. The Student 
was standing at the open window, calmly admiring the fire, which was 
in the neighbor’s house, not theirs; the marvelous book lay on the ta- 
ble, the little Goblin seized it, put it into his red cap, and held it aloft 
with both hands: the most precious thing the house possessed was 
saved! Away he darted with it, sprang upon the roof, and in a second 
was seated on the chimney pot, the glorious raging flames like a halo 
around him, both hands grasping firmly the little red cap wherein lay 
his treasure. And now he knew where his heart was, felt that the Stu- 
dent w’as really his master; but when the fire was extinguished, and he 
recovered his senses— what then? “I will divide my allegiance between 
them,” quoth he; “I cannot quite give up the Grocer, be ause of my 
bowl of grits.” 

Now this was really quite human. The rest of us stick to the Grocer 
— for grits. 



THE FIR TREE 


O UT in the \roods stood a nice little Fir Tree. The place he had was 
a very good one; the sun shone on him; as to fresh air, there was 
enough of that, and round him grew many large-sized comrades, pines 
as well as firs. But the little Fir wwted so very much to be a grown-up 
tree. 

He did not think of the warm sun and of the fresh air; he did not 
care for the little peasant children that ran about and prattled when 
they were in the woods looking for wild strawberries. The children 
often came with a whole pitcher full of berries, or a long row of them 
threaded on a straw, and sat down near the young Tree and said, “O, 
how pretty he isl what a nice little fir I” But this was what the Tree 
could not bear to hear. 

At the end of a year he had shot up a good deal, and after another 
year he was another long bit taller; for with fir trees one can always 
tell by the shoots how many years old they are. 

“O, were I but such a high tree as the others are,” sighed he. “Then 
T should be able to spread out my branches, and with the tops to look 
into the wide world I Then would the birds build nests among my 
branches; and when there was a breeze, I could bend with as much 
stateliness as the others I” 

Neither the sunbeams, nor the birds, nor the red clouds which morn- 
ing and evening sailed above him, gave the little Tree any pleasure. 

In winter, wheQ the snow lay glittering on the ground, a hare would 
often come leaping along, and jump right over the little Tree. O, that 
made him so angry! But two winters were past, and in the third the 
Tree was so large that the hare was obliged to go roimd it. “To grow 
and grow, to get older and be tall,” thought the Tree, “that, after all, 
is the most delightful thing in the world!” 

In autumn the wood-cutters always came and felled some of the 
largest trees. This happened every year; and the young Fir Tree, that 
had now grown to a very comely size, trembled at the sight; for the 
magnificent great trees fell to the earth with noise and cracking, the 
branches were lopped off, and the trees looked long and bare: they were 
hardly to be recognized; and then they were laid in carts, and the horses 
dragged them out of the wood. 

Where did thqr go to? What became of them? 

In q)ring, when the swallows and the storks came, the Tree asked 
them, “Don’t you know vdiere they have been taken? Have you not 
met them anywhere?” 
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The swallows did not know anything about it; but the Stork looked 
musing, nodded his head, and said, “Yes; I think 1 know; I met many 
ships as I was flying hither from Egypt; on the ships were magnificent 
masts, and I venture to assert that it was they that smelt so of fir. I 
may congratulate you, for they lifted themselves on high most majesti- 
cally 1” 

“O, were I but old enough to fly across the sea! But how does the 
sea look in reality? What is it like?” 

“That would take a long time to explain,” said the Stork, and with 
these words off he went. 

“Rejoice in thy growth!” said the sunbeams, “rejoice in thy vigorous 
growth, and in the fresh life that moveth within thee!” 

And the wind kissed the Tree, and the dew wept tears over him; but 
the Fir understood it not. 

When Christmas came, quite young trees were cut down; trees which 
often were not even as large or of the same age as this Fir Tree, who 
could never rest, but always wanted to be off. These young trees, and 
they were always the finest looking, retained their branches; they were 
laid on carts, and the horses drew them out of the wood. 

“Where are they going to?” asked the Fir. “They are not taller than 
I; there was one indeed that was considerably shorter; and why do they 
retain all their branches? Whither are they taken?” 

“We know! we know!” chirped the sparrows. “We have peeped in at 
the windows in the town below! We know whither they are taken! The 
greatest splendor and the greatest magnificence one can imagine await 
them. We peeped through the windows, and saw them planted in the 
middle of the warm room, and ornamented with the most splendid 
things — ^with gilded apples, with gingerbread, with toys, and many 
hundred lights!” 

“And then?” asked the Fir Tree, trembling in every bough. “And 
then? What happens then?” 

“W’e did not see anything more: it was incomparably beautiful.” 

“I would fain know if I am destined for so glorious a career,” cried 
the Tree, rejoicing. “That is still better than to cross the sea! What a 
longing do I suffer! Were Christmas but come! I am now tall, and my 
branches spread like the others that were carried off last year! O, were 
I but already on the cart! Were I in the warm room with all the 
splendor and magnificence! Yes; then something better, something still 
grander, will surely follow, or wherefore should they thus ornament 
me? Something better, something stfll grander, must follow -but what? 
O, how I long, how I suffer! I do not know myself what is the matter 
with me!” 
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^‘Rejoice in our presence 1” said the air and the sunlight; ‘‘rejoice in 
thy own fresh youth!” 

But the Tree did not rejoice at all; he grew and grew, and was green 
both winter and summer. People that saw him said, “What a fine tree! ” 
and towards Christmas he was one of the first that was cut down. The 
axe struck deep into the very pith; the tree fell to the earth with a sigh: 
he felt a pang — ^it was like a swoon; he could not think of happiness, for 
he was sorrowful at being separated from his home, from the place 
where he had sprung up. He well knew that he should never see his 
dear old comrades, the little bushes and flowers around him, any more; 
perhaps not even the birds! The departure was not at all agreeable. 

The Tree only came to himself when he was unloaded in a courtyard 
with the other trees, and heard a man say, “That one is splendid! we 
don’t want the others.” Then two servants came in rich livery and car- 
ried the Fir Tree into a large and splendid drawing room. Portraits were 
hanging on the walls, and near the white porcelain stove stood two large 
Chinese vases with lions on the covers. There, too, were large easy 
chairs, silken sofas, large tables full of picture books, and full of toys 
worth hundreds and hundreds of crowns — at least the children said so. 
And the Fir Tree was stuck upright in a cask that was filled with sand: 
but no one could see that it was a cask, for green cloth was hung all 
round it, and it stood on a large gayly colored carpet. O, how the tree 
quivered! What was to happen? The servants, as well as the young 
ladies, decorated it. On one branch there hung little nets cut out of 
colored paper, and each net was filled with sugarplums; and among the 
other boughs gilded apples and walnuts were suspended, looking as 
though they had grown there, and little blue and white tapers were 
placed among the leaves. Dolls that looked for all the world like men — 
the Tree had never beheld such before — ^were seen among the foliage, 
and at the very top a large star of gold tinsel was fixed. It was really 
splendid — splendid beyond description. 

“This evening!” said they all; “how it will shine this evening!” 

“O,” thought the Tree, “if the evening were but here! If the tapers 
were but lighted! And then I wonder what will happen! Perhaps the 
other trees from the forest will come to look at me! Perhaps the spar- 
rows will beat agains4 the window panes! I wonder if I shall take root 
here, and winter and summer stand covered with ornaments! ” 

He knew very much about the matter! but he was so impatient that 
for sheer longing he got a pain in his back, and this with trees is the 
same thing as a headache with us. 

The candles were now lighted. What brightness! What splendor! The 
Tree trembled so in every bough that one of the tapers set fire to 
the foliage. It blazed up splendidly. 
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“Help! helpl” cried the young ladies, and they quickly put out the 
fire. 

Now the Tree did not even dare tremble. What a state he was in! 
He was so uneasy lest he should lose something of his splendor, that 
he was quite bewildered amidst the glare and brightness; when sud- 
enly both folding doors opened, and a troop of children rushed in as 
if they would upset the Tree. The older persons followed quietly; the 
little ones stood quite still. But it was only for a moment; then they 
shouted so that the whole place re-echoed with their rejoicing; they 
danced round the Tree, and one present after the other was pulled off. 

‘‘What are they about?” thought the Tree. “What is to happen now!” 
And the lights burned down to the very branches, and as they burned 
down they were put out one after the other, and then the children had 
permission to plunder the Tree. So they fell upon it with such violence 
that all its branches cracked ; if it had not been fixed firmly in the cask, 
it would certainly have tumbled down. 

The children danced about with their beautiful playthings; no one 
looked at the Tree except the old nurse, who peeped between the 
branches' but it ivas only to see if there was a fig or an apple left that 
had been forgotten. 

“A story! a story!” cried the children, drawing a little fat man to- 
wards the Tree. He seated himself under it, and said, “Now we are in 
the shade, and the Tree can listen too. But I shall tell only one story. 
Now which will you have; that about Ivedy-Avedy, or about Klumpy- 
Dumpy who tumbled downstairs, and yet after all came to the throne 
and married the princess?” ^ 

“Ivedy-Avedy,” cried some; “Klumpy-Dumpy,” cried the others. 
There was such a bawling and screaming! — the Fir Tree alone was si- 
lent, and he thought to himself, “Am I not to bawl with the rest?— am 
I to do nothing whatever?” for he was one of the company, and had 
done what he had to do. 

And the man told about Klumpy-Dumpy that tumbled down, who 
notwithstanding came to the throne, and at last married the princess. 
And the children clapped their hands, and cried out, “O, go on! Do 
go on!” They wanted to hear about Ivedy-Avedy too, but the little 
man only told them about Klumpy-Dumpy. The Fir Tree stood quite 
still and absorbed in thought: the birds in the wood had never related 
the like of this. “Klumpy-Dumpy fell downstairs, and yet he married 
the princess! Yes, yes! that’s the way of the world!” thought the Fir 
Tree, and believed it all, because the man who told the story was so 
good-looking. “Well, well! who knows, perhaps I may fall downstairs 
too, and get a princess as wife! ” And he looked forward with joy to the 
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morrow, when he hoped to be decked out again with lights, playthings, 
fruits, and tinsel. 

“I won’t tremble tomorrow 1” thought the Fir Tree. “I will enjoy to 
the full all my splendor! Tomorrow I shall hear again the story of 
Klumpy-Dumpy, and perhaps that of Ivedy-Avedy too.” And the whole 
night the Tree stood still and in deep thought. 

In the morning the servant and the housemaid came in. 

“Now then the q>lendor will begin again,” thought the Fir. But they 
dragged him oubof the nxmi, and up the stairs into the loft; and here 
in a dark comer, where no daylight could enter, they left him. “What’s 
the meaning of ^is?” thought the Tree. “What am I to do here? What 
shall I hear now, I wonder?” And he leaned against the wall lost in rev- 
erie. Time enough had he too for his reflections; for days and nights 
passed on, and nobody came up; and when at last somebody did come, 
it was only to put some great trunks in a comer out of the way. There 
stood the Tree quite hidden; it seemed as if he had been entirely for- 
gotten. 

“ Tis now winter out of doors! ” thought the Tree. “The earth is hard 
and covered with snow; men cannot plant me now, and therefore I have 
been put up here tmder shelter till the springtime comes! How thought- 
ful that is! How kind man is, after all! If it only were not so dark here, 
and so terribly lonely! Not even a hare. And out in the woods it was so 
pleasant, when the snow was on the ground, and the hare leaped by; 
yes— even when he jumped over me; but I did not like it then. It is 
really terribly lonely here! ” 

“Squeak! squeak!” said a little mouse at the same moment, peeping 
nut of his hole. And \hen another little one came. They snuffed about 
‘ the Fir Tree, and rustled among the branches. 

“It is dreadfully cold,” said the mouse. “But for that, it would be 
ddightful here, old Fir, wouldn’t it?” 

“I am by no means old,” said the Fir Tree. “There’s many a one 
considerably older than I am.” 

“Where do you come from,” asked the mice; “and what can you do?” 

They were so extremely curious. “Tell us about the most beautiful 
^t on the earth. Have you never been there? Were you never in the 
larder, where cheese^ lie on the shelves, and hams hang from above; 
where one dances about on tallow candles; that place where one enters 
lean, and comes out again fat and portly?” 

“I know no such place,” said the Tree. “But I know the wood, where 
the sun shines, and where the little birds sing.” And then he told all 
about his youth; and the little mice had never heard the like before; 
and they listened {md said — 
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**Well, to be sure I How much you have seen! How happy you must 
have been!” 

“I!” said the Fir Tree, thinking over what he had himself related 
“Yes, in reality those were happy times.” And then he told about 
Christmas Eve, when he was decked out with cakes and candles. 

“O,” said the little mice, “how fortunate you have been, old Fii 
Tree!” 

“I am by no means old,” said he. “I came from the wood this winter; 
I am in my prime, and am only rather short for my age.” 

“What delightful stories you know!” said the mice: and the next 
night they came with four other* little mice, who were to hear what the 
Tree recounted; and the more he .related, the more plainly he remem- 
bered all himself; and it appeared as if those times had really been 
happy times. “But they may still come — they may still come. Klumpy- 
Dumpy fell downstairs, and yet he got a princess!” and he thought at 
the moment of a nice little birch tree growing out in the woods: to the 
Fir, that would be a real charming princess. 

“Who is Klumpy-Dumpy?” asked the mice. So then the Fir Tree told 
the whole fairy tale, for he could remember every single word of it; 
and the little mice jumped for joy up to the very top of the Tree. Next 
night two more mice came, and on Sunday two rats, even; but they said 
the stories were not interesting, which vexed the little mice; and they, 
too, now began to think them not so very amusing either. 

“Do you know only one story?” asked the rats. 

“Only that one,” answered the Tree. “I heard it on my happiest eve- 
ning; but I did not then know how happy I w^as.” 

“It is a very stupid story! Don’t you know one about bacon and tal- 
low candles? Can’t vou tell any larder stories?” 

“No,” said the Tree. 

“Then good-by,” said the rats; and they went home. 

At last the little mice stayed away also; and the Tree sighed: “After 
all, it was very pleasant when the sleek little mice sat round me and lis- 
tened to w'hat I told them. Now that too is over. But I will take good 
care to enjoy myself when I am brought out again.” 

But when was that to be? Why, one morning there came a quantity 
of people and set to work in the loft. The trunks were moved, the tree 
was pulled out and thrown — rather hard, it is true— down on the floor, 
but a man drew him towards the stairs, where the daylight shone. 

“Now a merry life will begin again,” thought the Tree. He felt the 
fresh air, the first sunbeam — and now he was out in the c'-^urtyard. All 
passed so quickly, there was so much going on around him, that the 
Tree quite forgot to look to himself. The court adjoined a garden, and 
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all was in flower; the roses hung so fresh and odorous over the balus- 
trade, the lindens were in blossom, the swallows flew by, and said 
^'Quirre-vitl my husband is cornel” but it was not the Fir Tree that 
they meant. 

“Now, then, I shall really enjoy life,” said he, exultingly, and spread 
out his branches; but, alas! they were all withered and yellow. It was in 
a corner that he lay, among weeds and nettles. The golden star of tin- 
sel was still on the top of the Tree, and glittered in the sunshine. 

In the courtyand some of the merry children were playing who had 
danced at Christmas round the Fir Tree, and were so glad at the sight 
of him. One of the youngest ran and tore off the golden star. 

“Only look what is still on the ugly old Christmas tree!” said he, 
trampling on the branches, so that they all cracked beneath his feet. 

And the Tree beheld all the beauty of the flowers, and the freshness 
in the garden; he beheld himself, and wished he had remained in his 
dark corner in the loft: he thought of his first youth in the wood, of the 
merry Christmas Eve, and of the little mice who had listened with so 
much pleasure to the story of Klumpy-Dumpy. 

“It’s over — it’s past!” said the poor Tree. “Had I but rejoiced when 
I had reason to do so! But now it’s past, it’s past! ” 

And the gardener’s boy chopped the Tree into small pieces; there 
was a whole heap lying there. The wood flamed up splendidly under 
the large brewing copper, and it sighed so deeply! Each sigh was like 
a shot. 

The boys played about in the court, and the youngest wore the gold 
star on his breast which the Tree had had on the happiest evening of 
his life. However, that was over now — the Tree gone, the story at an 
end. 


THE PIGGY BANK 


I N THE nursery a number of toys lay strewn about; high up, on the 
wardrobe, stood t);e money box, made of clay in the shape of a lit- 
tle pig; the pig had by nature a chink in its back, and this chink had 
been so enlarged with a knife that whole dollar pieces could slip 
through; and, indeed, two such had slipped into the box, beside a 
number of pennies. The piggy bank was stuffed so full that it could no 
longer rattle, and that is the highest point of perfection a piggy bank 
can attain. There it stood upon the cupboard, high and lofty, looking 
down upon everything else in the room. It knew very well that what 
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it had in its stomach would have bought all the toys, and that’s what 
we call having self-respect. 

The others thought of that too, even if they did not say it, for there 
were many other things to speak of. One of the drawers was half pulled 
out, and there lay a great handsome doll, though she was somewhat 
old and her neck had been mended. She looked out and said — 

“Now well play at men and women, for that is always something!” 

And now there was a general uproar, and even the framed prints on 
the walls turned round and showed that there was a wrong side to 
them; but that was not because they objected. 

It was late at night; the moon shone through the window-frames and 
afforded the cheapest light. The game was now to begin, and all, even 
the children’s go-cart, which certainly belonged to the coarser play- 
things, were invited to take part in the sport. 

“Each one has his own peculiar value,” said the go-cart; “we cannot 
all be noblemen. There must be some who do the work, as the saying 
is.” 

The piggy bank was the only one who received a written invitation, 
for he was of high standing, and they were afraid he would not accept 
a verbal message. Indeed, he did not answer to say whether he would 
come, nor did he come: if he v;as to take a part, he must enjoy the sport 
from his own home; they were to arrange accordingly, and so they did. 

The little toy ineatre was now put up in such a way that the piggy 
bank could look directly in. They wanted to begin with a comedy, and 
afterwards there was to be a tea party and a discussion for mental im- 
provement, and with this latter part they began immediately. The 
rocking hor^ spoke of training and race, the go-cart of railways and 
steam power, for all this belonged to their profession, and it was quite 
right they should talk of it. The clock talked politic.s — tick — tick — and 
knew what was the time of day, though it was whi.spered he did not go 
correctly; the bamboo cane stood there, stiff and proud, for he was 
conceited about his brass ferule and his silver top, for being thus bound 
above and below; and on the sofa lay two worked cushions, pretty and 
stupid. And now the play began. 

All sat and looked on, and it was requested that the audience should 
applaud and crack and stamp according as thej^ vrere gratified. But the 
riding whip said he never cracked for old people, only for young ones 
who were not yet married. 

“I crack for everything,” said the cracker. 

“There will be one good place at any rate,” thought he sawdust 
box, and that was what each one in the comedy was thinking. 

The piece was worthless, but it was well played; all the characters 
turned their painted side to the audience, for they were so made that 
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they should only be looked at from that side, and not from the other; 
and all played wonderfully well, coming oiit quite beyond the lamps, 
because the wires were a little too long, but that only made them come 
out the more. The darned doll was quite exhausted with excitement — 
so thoroughly exhausted that she burst at the darned place in her neck; 
and the piggy bank was so enchanted in his way that he formed the 
resolution to do something for one of the players, and to remember 
him in his will as the one who should be buried with him in the family 
vault, when mattWs were so far advanced. 

It was true enio3mient, such true enjo3mient that they quite gave up 
the thoughts of tea, and only carried out the idea of an exercise of wits. 
That’s what they called playing at men and women; and there was 
nothing wrong in it, for they were only playing; and each one thought 
of himself and of what the piggy bank might think; and the piggy bank 
thought farthest of all, for he thought of making his will and of his 
byrial. And when might this come to pass? Certainly far sooner than 
was expected. Crack! it fell down from the cupboard — fell on the 
ground, and was broken to pieces; and the pennies hopped and danced 
in comical style: the little ones turned round like tops, and the bigger 
ones rolled away, particularly the one great silver dollar who wanted 
to go out into the world. And he came out into the world, and so did 
they all. And the pieces of the piggy bank were put into the dustbin; 
but the next day a new piggy bank was standing on the cupboard: it 
had not yet a farthing in its stomach, and therefore it could not rattle, 
arid in this it was like the other. And that was a beginning — and with 
that we will make an end. 


THE SWINEHERD 


^TiHESE WAS once a poor prince who had only a tiny kingdom, but 
J. it was big enough to allow him to marry, and he was bent upon 
marrying. 

Now it certainly vas rather bold of him to say to the Emperor’s 
daughter, 'Will you have me?” He did, however, venture to say so, for 
his name was known far and wide. And there were hundreds of prin- 
cesses who would have said "Yes,” and "Thank you, kindly,” but see 
if she would! 

Let us hear about it. 

A rose tree grew on the grave of the Prince’s father. It was such a 
beautiful rose tree. But it bloomed only every fifth year, and then bore 
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only one blossom. What a rose that wasl By merely smelling it one 
forgot all of one’s cares and sorrows. 

Then he had a nightingale which sang as if every lovely melody in 
the world dwelt in her little throat. This rose and this nightingale were 
to be given to the Princess, so they were put into great silver caskets 
and sent to her. 

The Emperor had them carried before him into the great hall where 
the Princess was playing at “visiting” with her ladies-in-waiting — they 
had nothing else to do. When she saw the caskets with the gifts, idie 
clapped her hands with delight. 

“If it were only a little pussy cat!” said she. But there was the 
lovely rose. 

“Oh, how exquisitely it is made! ” said all the ladies-in-waiting. 

“It is more than beautiful,” said the Emperor. “It is neatly made.” 
But the Princess touched it, and then she was ready to cry. 

“Fie, papa!” she said. “It is not made. It is a real one.” 

“Fie,” said all the ladies-in-waiting. “It is a real one.” 

“Well, let us see what there is in the other casket, before we get 
angry i-iid the Emperor, and out came the nightingale. It sang so 
beautifully that at first no one could find anything to say against it. 

**SupcrbeI charmantV^ said the ladies-in-waiting, for they all had 
a smattering of French; one spoke it worse than the other. 

“How that birri reminds me of our lamented Empress’ musical box,” 
said an old courtier. “Ah yes, they are the same tunes and the same 
beautiful execution.” 

“So they are,” said the Emperor, crying like a little child. 

“I should hardly think it could be a real one,” said the Princess. 

“Yes, it is a real one,” said those who had brought it. 

“Oh, let that bird fly away then,” said the Princess, and she would 
not hear of allowing the Prince to come. But he was not to be crushed. 
He stained his face brown and black and, pressing his cap over his eyes, 
he knocked at the door. 

“Good morning, Emperor,” said he. “Can I be taken into service in 
the palace?” 

“Well, there are so many wishing to do that,” said the Emperor. 
“But let me see. Yes, I need somebody to look after the pigs. We have 
so many of them.” 

So the Prince was made imperial swineherd. A horrid little room was 
given him near the pigsties, and here he had to live. He sat busily at 
work all day, and by the evening he had made a beautiful I*ttle cooking 
pot. It had bells all round it, and when the pot boiled, they tinkled de- 
lightfully and played the old tune: 
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**Ach du lieher Augustin, 

Alles ist weg, weg, weg^ * 

But the greatest of all its charms was that by holding one’s finger in 
the steam, one could immediately smell all the dinners that were being 
cooked at every stove in the town. Now this was a very different matter 
from a rose. 

The Princess came walking along with all her ladies-in-waiting, and 
when she heard the tune she stopi^ and looked pleased, for she could 
play '^Ach du lieber Augustin” herself. It was her only tune, and she 
could only play it with one finger. 

“Why, that is my tune,” she said. “This must be a cultivated swine- 
herd. Ask him what the instrument costs.” 

So one of the ladies-in-waiting had to go into his room, but before 
she entered she put on wooden clog-shoes. 

“How much do you want for the pot?” she asked. 

“I must have ten kisses from the Princess,” said the swineherd. 

“Heaven preserve us!” said the lady. 

“I won’t take less,” said the swineherd. 

“Well, what does he say?” asked the Princess. 

“I really cannot tell you,” said the lady-in-waiting. “It is so shock- 
ing.” 

“Then you must whisper it.” And she whispered it. 

“He is a wretch!” said the Princess and went away at once. But she 
had only gone a little way when she heard the bells tinkling beauti- 
fully: 

*\ich du lieber Augustin/* 

, “Go and ask him if he will take ten kisses from the ladies-in- 
w^ting.” 

“No, thank you,” said the swineherd. “Ten kisses from the Prince.ss, 
or I keep my pot.” 

“How tiresome it is,” said the Princess. “Then j^ou will have to stand 
round me, so that no one may see.” 

So the ladies-in-waiting stood round her and spread out their skirts 
while the swineherd took his ten kisses, and then the pot was hers. 

What a delight it was to them ! The pot was kept on the boil day and 
night. They knew wliUt was cooking on every stove in the town, from 
the chamterlain’s to the shoemaker’s. The ladies-in-waiting danced 
about and clapped their hands. 

“We know who has sweet soup and pancakes for dinner, and who has 
cutlets. How amusing it is.” 

*Ala8, dear Augustin, 

An is lost, lost, lost I 
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The Swineherd 

“Highly interesting,” said the mistress of the robes. 

“Yes, but hold your tongues, for I am the Emperor’s daughter.” 

“Heaven preserve us I” they all said. 

The swineherd — that is to say, the Prince, only nobody knew that 
he was not a real swineherd— did not let the day pass in idleness, and 
he now constructed a rattle. When it was swung round it played all the 
waltzes, galops and jig tunes ever heard since the creation of the world. 

“But this is superbe!** said the Princess, as she walked by. “I have 
never heard finer compositions. Go and ask him what the instrument 
costs, but let us have no more kissing.” 

“He wants a hundred kisses from the Princess,” said the lady-in- 
waiting. 

“I think he is mad!” said the Princess, and she went away, but she 
had not gone far when she stopped. 

“One must encourage art,” she said. “I am the Emperor’s daughter. 
Tell him he can have ten kisses, the same as yesterday, and he can take 
the others from the ladics-in-waiting.” 

“But we don’t like that at all,” said the ladies. 

“Oh, nonsense! If I can kiss him you can do the same. Remember 
that I pay you wages as well as give you board and lodging.” So the 
lady-in-waiting had to go again. 

“A hundred kisses from the Princess, or let each keep his own.” 

“Stand in front of me,” said she, and all the ladies stood round while 
he kissed her. 

“Whatever is the meaning of that crowd round the pigsties?” said 
the Emperor as he stepped out on to the veranda. He rubbed his eyes 
and put on his spectacles. “Why, it is the ladies-in-waiting. What game 
are they up to? I must go and see!” So he pulled up the heels of his 
slippers for they were shoes which he had trodden down. 

Bless us, what a hurry he was in! When he got into the yard he 
walked very softly, and the ladies were so busy counting the kisses, so 
that there should be fair play, and neither too few nor too many kisses, 
that they never heard the Emperor. He stood on tiptoe. 

“What is all this?’’ he said when he .saw what was going on, and he hit 
them on the head with his slipper just as the swineherd ivas taking his 
eighty-sixth kiss. 

“Out you go!” said the Emperor. He was very furious, and he put 
both the Princess and the Prince out of his realm. 

There she stood crying, and the swineherd scolded, and the rain 
poured down in torrents. 

“Oh, miserable creature that I am!” said the Princess. “11 only I had 
accepted the hand.some Prince. Oh, how unhappy I am! ” 

The swineherd went behind a tree, wiped the black and brown stain 
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from his face, and threw away his ugly clothes. When he stepped out 
dressed as a prince, he was so handsome that the Princess could not 
help curtseying to him. 

am come to demise thee,” he said. ^Thou wouldst not have an 
honorable prince. Thou couldst not prize the rose or the nightingale. 
But thou wouldst kiss the swineherd for a trumpery musical boxl As 
thou hast made thy bed, so must thou lie upon it.” 

Then be went back into his own little kingdom and shut and locked 
the door. So she^ had to stand outside and sing in earnest: 

**Ach du lieber Augustin^ 

Alles ist weg, weg, weg!** 


HANS CLODHOPPER 


T hese was once an old mansion in the country in which lived an 
old squire with his two sons, and these two sons were too clever 
by half. They had made up their minds to propose to the King’s daugh- 
ter. And they ventured to do so because ^e had made it known that 
she would take any man for a husband who had most to say for himself. 

These two took a week over their preparations. It was all the time 
they had for it, but it was quite enough with all their accomplishments, 
which were most useful. One of them knew the Latin dictionary by heart, 
as well as the town newspapers for three years, either forwards or back- 
wards. The second one had made himself acquainted with all the stat- 
utes of the Corporations and what every alderman had to know, so he 
thought he was competent to talk about affairs of state. And he also 
knew how to embroider harness, for he was clever with his fingers. 

“I shall win the King’s daughter,” they both said, and their father 
gave each of them a beautiful horse. The one who could repeat the dic- 
tionary and the newspapers had a coal-black horse, while the one who 
was learned in guilds and embroideries had a milk-white one. Then 
they smeared the corners of their mouths with oil to make them more 
flexible. All the servants were assembled in the courtyards to see them 
mount, but just then the third brother came up — for there were three. 
Only nobody made any account of this one, Hans Clodhopper, as he had 
no accomplishments like his brothers. 

^^Where are you going in your fine clothes?” he asked. 

"To court, to talk ourselves into favor with the ‘Princess. HavenH you 
heard the news wjuch is being drummed all over the ceontry?” And then 
they toM him the news. 
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''Preserve tisl Then I must go too,” said Hans Clodhopper. But his 
brothers laughed and rode away. 

“Father, give me a horse. I want to get married too. If she takes me 
she takes me, and if she doesn’t take me, I shall take her all the same.” 

“Stuff and nonsense 1” said his father. “1 will give no horse to you. 
Why, you have got nothing to say for yourself, but your brothers are 
fine fellows.” 

“If I mayn’t have a horse,” said Hans Clodhopper, “I’ll take the billy 
goat. He is my own and he can carry me very well! ” And he seated him- 
self astride the billy goat, dug his heels into its sides, and galloped off 
down the highroad. Whew I what a pace they went at. 

“Here I come,” shouted Hans Clodhopper, and he sang till the air 


The brothers rode on in silence. They did not say a word to each 
other, for they had to store up every good idea which they wanted to 
produce later on, and their speeches had to be very carefully thought 
out. 

“Hallo 1” shouted Hans Clodhopper. “Here I come. See what Ive 
found on the road!” And he showed them a dead crow. 

“What on earth will you do with that. Clodhopper?” said they. 

“I will give it to the King’s daughter.” 

“Yes, I would do that,” said they, and they rode on laughing. 

“Hallo, here I cornel See what I have found! One doesn’t find such a 
thing as this every day on the road.” The brothers turned round to see 

what it was. . 

“Clodhopper,” said they, “it’s nothing but an old woodro shoe with 

the upper part broken off. Is the Princess to have that too? 

“Yes indeed she is,” said Hans, and the brothers again rode on 

“^iillo, hallo, here I am!” shouted Hans Clodhopper. “Now this is 
something wonderful ! ” 

“What have you found this lime?” asked the brothers. 

“Won’t the Princess be delighted!” 

“Why,” said the brothers, “its only sand picked up out of tne 

***“Yes, that it is,” said Hans Clodhopper, “and the finest kind of sand, 
too. You can hardly hold it.” And he filled his pockets with it. His broth- 
ers rode on as fast a; they could, and arrived at the town ga^ a whole 
hour before him. At the gate the suitors received tickets m the order of 
their arrival, and they were arranged m rows, six m wk file and so 
close together that they could not move their arms. This wm a ve^ 
good thing, or they would have torn each other’s garme^cj, m^y 
b^use OM stood in front of the other. All the other mhabitants of 
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the town stood round the castle, peeping in at the windows to see the 
King’s daughter receive the suitors. And as each one of them came into 
the room he lost the power of speech. 

“No good,” said the Princess. “Away with himl” 

Now came the brother who could repeat the dictionary, but he had 
entirely forgotten it while standing in the ranks. The floor creaked and 
the ceiling was made of looking glass, so that he saw himself standing 
on his head. And at every window sat three clerks and an alderman, 
who wrote down all that was said, so that it might be sent to the papers 
at once and sold for a halfpenny at the street corners. It was terrible, 
and the stoves had been heated to such a degree that they got red-hot 
at the top. 

“It is terribly hot in here,” said the suitor. 

“That is because my father is roasting cockerels today,” said the 
Princess. 

Bah! There he stood like a fool. He had not expected a conversation 
'of this kind, and he could not think of a word to say, just when he 
wanted to be specially witty. 

“No good,” said the King’s daughter. “Away with him!” And he had 
to go. 

Then came the second brother. “There’s a fearful heat here,” said 
he. 

“Yes, we are roasting cockerels today,” said the King’s daughter. 

“What did — what.?” said he. And all the reporters duly wrote, “What 
did— what.” 

“No good,” said the King’s daughter. “Away with him!” 

Then came Hans Clodhopper. He rode the billy goat right into the 
room. 

“What a burning heat you have here,” said he. 

“That is because I am roasting cockerels,” said the King’s daughter. 

“That is very convenient,” said Hans Clodhopper. “Then I suppose 
I can get a crow roasted too.” 

“Yes, very well,” said the King’s daughter. “But have you anything 
to roast it in? I have neither pot nor pan.” 

“But I have,” said Hans Clodhopper. “Here is a cooking pot.” And 
he brought out thcs,^ wooden shoe and put the crow into it. 

“Why you have enough for a whole meal,” said the King’s daughter. 
“But where shall we get any dripping to baste it with?” 

“Oh, I have some in my pocket,” said Hans Clodhopp)er. “I have 
enough and to spare.” And he poured a little of the sand out of his 
pocket. 

“Now I like that,” said the Princess. “You have an answer for every- 
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thing, and you have something to say for yourself. I will have you for a 
husband. But do you know that every word we have said will be in the 
paper tomorrow? For at every window sit three clerks and an aider- 
man, and the alderman is the worst, for he doesn’t understand.” She 
said this to frighten him. All the clerks sniggered and made blots of ink 
on the floor. 

“Oh, those are the gentry!” said Hans Clodhopper. “Then I must 
give the alderman the best thing I have.” And he turned out his pockets 
and threw the sand in his face. 

“That was cleverh' done,” said the Princess. “I couldn’t have done 
it, but I will try to learn.” 

So Hans Clodhopper became King, gained a wife and a crown, and 
sat upon the throne. We have this straight out of the alderman’s news- 
paper, but it is not to be depended upon. 


THE LOVE AFFAIR OF THE TOP AND THE BALL 


A top and a little Ball were together in a drawer among some other 
toys; and the Top said to the Ball — 

“Shall we not !•( lovers, as we live together in the same box?” 

But the Ball, which had a coat of morocco leather, and was just as 
conceited as any fine lady, would make no answer to such a proposal. 
The next day came the little boy to whom the toys belonged; he 
painted the Top red and yellow, and hammered a brass nail into it; 
and it looked splendid when the Top turned round. 

“Look at me!” he cried to the little Ball. “What do you say now? 
Shall we not be engaged to each other? We suit one another so well! 
You jump and I dance! No one could be happier than we two should 
be.” 

“Indeed! Do you think so?” replied the little Ball. “Perhaps you do 
not know’ that my papa and my mamma were morocco slippers, and 
that I have a Spanish cork inside me?” 

“Yes, but 1 am made of mahogany,” said the Top; “and the mayor 
himself turned me. He has a turning lathe of his own, and it amuse.s 
him greatly.’’ 

“Can I depend on that?” asked the little Ball. 

“May I never be w'hipped again if it is not true! ” replied the Top. 
“You can speak well for younself,” observed the Ball, “but I cannot 
grant your request. I am as good as engaged to a swallow: every time 
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I leap up into the air he puts his head out of the nest and says, ‘Will 
you?’ And now I have silently said ‘Yes,’ and that is as good as half 
engaged; but I promise I will never forget you.” 

“Yes, that will be much goodi” said the Top. 

And they spoke no more to each other. 

Next day the Ball was taken out by the boy. The Top saw how she 
flew high into the air, like a bird; at last one could no longer see her. 
Each time she came back again, but gave a high leap when she touched 
the earth, and that was done either from her longing to mount up again, 
or because she had a Spanish cork in her body. But the ninth time the 
little Ball remained absent, and did not come back again; and the boy 
sought and sought, but she was gone. 

“I know very well where she is! ” sighed the Top. “She is in the Swal- 
low’s nest, and has married the Swallow!” 

The more the Top thought of this, the more it longed for the Ball. 
Just because it could not get the Ball, its love increased; and the fact 
that the Ball had chosen another formed a peculiar feature in the case. 
So the Top danced round and hummed, but always thought of the little 
Ball, which became more and more beautiful in his fancy. Thus several 
years went by, and now it was an old love. 

And the Top was no longer young! But one day he was gilt all over; 
never had he looked so handsome; he was now a golden Top, and 
sprang till he hummed again. Yes, that was something worth seeing! 
But all at once he sprang too high, and — he was gone! 

They looked and looked, even in the cellar, but he was not to be 
found. Where could he be? 

He had jumped into the dust box, where all kinds of things were ly- 
'i]Qg: cabbage stalks, sweepings, and dust that had fallen down from the 
Toof. 

“Here’s a nice place to lie in! The gilding will soon leave me here. 
Among what a rabble have I alighted!” 

And then he lopked sideways at a long leafless cabbage stump, and 
at a curious round thing like an old apple; but it was not an apple — it 
was an old Ball, which had lain for years in the roof gutter and was 
quite saturated with water. 

“Thank goodness^ here comes one of us, with whom one can talk!” 
said the little Ball, and looked at the gilt Top. “I am really morocco, 
worked by maidens’ hands, and have a Spanish cork within me; but 
no one would think it, to look at me. I was very near marrying a swallow, 
but I fell into the gutter on the roof, and have lain there full five years, 
and become quite wet through. You may believe me, that’s a long time 
for a young girl.” 

But the Top said nothing. He thought of his old love; and the more 
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he heard; the clearer it became to him that this was she. Then came the 
servant girl, and wanted to turn out the dust box. “Aha! there’s a gilt 
top! ” she cried. And so the Top was brought again to notice and honor, 
but nothing was heard of the little Ball. And the Top spoke no more of 
his old love; for that dies away when the beloved object has lain for 
five years in a roof gutter and got wet through; yes, one does not know 
her again when one meets her in the dust box. 


THE SWIFTEST RUNNERS 


T here was a prize offered — or rather two prizes, a large and a 
small one — for the greatest speed, not in a single race, but to such 
as had raced the whole year. 

“I took the first prize,” said the Hare. “One had a right to exp>ect 
justice when one’s own family and best friends were in the council; but 
that tlie Saail should have got the second prize I consider as almost an 
insult to me.” 

“No,” observed the fence rail, who had been a witness to the distri- 
bution of the prizes; “you must take diligence and good will into con- 
sideration. That remark was made by several very estimable persons, 
and that was also my opinion. The Snail, to be sure, took half a year to 
cross the threshold; but he broke his thighbone in the haste he made. 
He devoted himself entirely to this race; and, moreover, he ran with 
his house on his back. All these weighed in his favor, and so he took the 
second prize.” 

“I think my claims might also have been taken into consideration,” 
said the Swallow. “More speedy than I, in flight and motion, I believe 
no one has shown himself. And where have I not been? Far, far away!” 

“And that is just your misfortune/ said the fence rail. “You gad 
about too much. You are always on the wing, ready to start out of the 
country when it begins to freeze. You have no love for your fatherland. 
You cannot claim any consideration in it.” 

“But if I were to sleep all the winter through on the moor,” inquired 
the Swallow — ^“sleep my w’hole time away — should I be thus entitled to 
be taken into consideration?” 

“Obtain an affidavit from the old woman of the moor that you did 
sleep half a year in your fatherland, then your claims will N taken into 
consideration.” 

“I deserved the first prize instead of the second,” said the Snail. “I 
know very well that the Hare only ran from cowardice, whenever he 
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thought there was danger near. I, on the contrary, made the trial the 
business of my life, and I have become a cripple in consequence of my 
exertions. If anyone had a right to the first prize it was I; but I make 
no fuss; I scorn to do so.” And then he spat. 

can declare upon my honor that each prize, at least as far as my 
voice in the matter went, was accorded with strict justice,” said the old 
signpost in the wood, who had been one of the arbitrators. always 
act from order, reflection, and calculation. Seven times before have I 
had the honor to be engaged in the distribution of the prizes, but never 
until today have I had my own way carried out. My plan has always 
hitherto been thwarted — that was, to give the iirst prize to one of the 
first letters in the alphabet, and the second prize to one of the last let- 
ters. If you will be so good as to grant me your attention, I will explain 
it to you. The eighth letter in the alphabet from A is II — that stands 
for Hare, and therefore I awarded the greatest prize to the hare; and 
the eighth letter from the end is S, therefore the SnaU obtained the sec- 
ond prize. Next time the / will carry off the first prize, and R the 
second. A due attention to order and rotation should prevail in all re- 
wards and appointments. Everything should go according to rule. Rule 
must precede merit.” 

“I should certainly have voted for myself, had I not been among the 
judges,” said the mule. “People must take into account not only how 
quickly one goes, but what other circumstances are in question; as, for 
instance, how much one carries. But I would not this time have thought 
about that, neither about the hare’s wisdom in his flight — his tact in 
springing suddenly to one .side, to put his pursuers on the wrong scent, 
away from his place of concealment. No; there is one thing many peo- 
‘ pk think much of, and which ought never to be disregarded. It is called 
THE BEAUTIFUL. I saw that in the hare’s charming, well-grown ears; it 
is quite a pleasure to see how long they are. I fancied that I beheld my- 
self when I was little, and so I voted for him.” 

“Hush I” said the fly. “As for me I will not speak; I will only say 
one word. I know right well that I have outrun more than one hare. The 
other day I broke the hind legs of one of the young ones. I was sitting 
on the locomotive before the train: I often do that. One sees so well 
there one’s own speed. A young hare ran for a long time in front of the 
engine; he had no idea that I w'as there. At length he was just going to 
turn off the line, when the locomotive went over his hind legs and broke 
them, for I was sitting on it. The hare remained lying there, but I drove 
on. This was surely getting before him; but I do not care for the prize.” 

“It appears to me,” thought the wild rose, but she did not say it — 
it is not her nature to express her ideas openly, though it might have 
been well had she done so — “it appears to me that the sunbeam should 
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have had the first prize of honor, and the second also. It passes in a 
moment the immeasurable space from the sun down to us, and comes 
with such power that all nature is awakened by it. It has such beauty, 
that all we roses redden and become fragrant under it. The high presid- 
ing authorities do not seem to have noticed it at all. Were I the Sun- 
beam, I would give each of them a sunstroke — that I would; but it 
would only make them crazy, and they will very likely be that without 
it. I shall say nothing,” thought the wild rose. “There is peace in the 
wood; it is delightful to blossom, to shed refreshing perfume around, to 
live amidst the songs of birds and the rustling of trees; but the sun’s 
rays will outlive us all.” 

“What is the first prize?” asked the earthworm, who had overslept 
himself, and only now joined them. 

“It is free entrance to the kitchen garden,” said the mule. “I pro- 
posed the prize. The hare ought to have it; and so I thought, as a clear- 
sighted and judicious member of the meeting, that this was a sensible 
view of the matter. I was resolved he should have it, and he is now pro- 
vided for. The Snail has permission to sit on the stone fence, and to en- 
joy the n4o>s and the sunshine; and. moreover, he is appointed to be 
one of the chief judges of the next race. It is well to have one who is 
practically acquainted with the business in hand — on a committee, as 
human beincs call it. I must say I expect great things from the future— 
we have made so good a beginning.” 


THE TRAVELING COMPANION 


P OOR John was very sad; for his father was very ill, and just oying. 

There was no one but the two in the little room, and the lamp had 
nearly burned out: for it was late in the night. 

**Yoii have been a good son. John, said the sick father, and God 
will help you on in the world." He looked at him, as he spoke, with 
mild, earnest eyes, drew a deep sigh, and died; yet it appeared as if he 
still slept. 

John wept bitterly. He had no one in the wide world now; neither 
father, mother, brother, nor sister. I’oor John! he knelt down by the bed, 
kissed his dead father’s hand, and wept many, many bitter tears; but at 
last his eyes closed, and he fell asleep with his head resting igainst the 
hard bedpost. 

Then he dreamed a strange dream: he thought he saw the sun shin- 
ing upon him, and his father alive and well, and even heard him laugh- 
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ing as he used to do when he was very happy. A beautiful girl, with a 
golden crown on her head, and long, shining hair, gave him her hand; 
and his father said, ‘^See what a bride you have won. She is the loveliest 
maiden on the whole earth.” Then he awoke, and all the beautiful things 
vanished before his eyes, his father lay dead on the bed, and he was 
all alone. Poor John! 

The week after, the dead man was buried. John walked behind the 
cofiin which contained his father, whom he so dearly loved, and would 
never again see.*He heard the earth fall on the cofhn-Iid, and watched it 
till only a corner remained in sight, and at last that also disappeared. He 
felt as if his heart would break with its weight of sorrow, till those who 
stood round the grave sang a psalm, and the sweet, holy tones brought 
tears into his eyes, which relieved him. The sun shone brightly down on 
the green trees, as if it would say, ‘^You must not be so sorrowful, 
John. Do you see the beautiful blue sky above you? Your father is up 
there, and he prays to the loving Father of all, that you may do well in 
the future.” 

“I will always be good,” said John, ‘^and then I shall go to be with 
my father in heaven. What joy it will be when we see each other again! 
How much I shall have to relate to him, and how many things he will be 
able to explain to me of the delights of heaven, and teach me as he once 
did on earth. O, what joy it will be! ” 

John pictured it all so plainly to himself, that he smiled even while 
the tears ran down his cheeks. 

The little birds in the chestnut trees twittered, ‘‘Tweet, tweet”; they 
were so happy, although they had seen the funeral; but they seemed as 
if they knew th§t the dead man was now in heaven, and that he had 
wings much larger and more beautiful than their own; that he was happy 
now, because he had been good here on earth, and they were glad of it. 
John saw them fly away out of the green trees into the wide world, and 
he longed to fly with them; but first he cut out a large wooden cross, to 
place on his father’s grave; and when he brought it there in the eve- 
ning, he found the grave decked out with gravel and flowers. Strangers 
had done this — they who had known the good old father who was now 
dead, and who had loved him very much. 

Early the next merning, John packed up his little bundle of clothes, 
and placed all his money, which consisted of fifty dollars and a few shil- 
lings, in his girdle; with this he determined to try his fortune in the 
world. But first he went into the church yard; and, by his father’s grave, 
he said “Our Father”; and then added: “Farewell, dear father; I will 
always be a true and good man, and do thou ask the good God to make 
me good.” 

And as he passed through the fields, all the flowers looked fresh and 
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beautiful m the warm sunshine, and nodded in the wind, as if they 
wished to say, “Welcome to the green wood: here all is fresh and 
bright.” 

Then John turned to have one more look at the old church, in which 
he had been christened in his infancy, and where his father had taken 
him every Sunday to hear the service and join in singing the psalms. As 
he looked at the old tower, he espied the ringer standing at one of the 
narrow openings, with his little pointed red cap on his head, and shad- 
ing his eyes from the sun with his bent arm. John nodded farewell to 
him ; and the little ringer waved his red cap, laid his hand on his heart, 
and kissed his hand to him a great many times, to show that he felt 
kindly towards him, and wished him a prosperous journey. 

John continued his journey, and thought of all the wonderful things 
he should see in the large, beautiful world, till he found himself farther 
away from home than ever he had been before. He did not even know 
the names of the places he passed through, and could scarcely under- 
stand the language of the people he met, for he was far away in a 
strange land. The first night he slept on a haystack, out in the fields, 
for there was no other bed for him; but it seemed to him so nice and 
comfortable that even a king need not wish for a better. The field, the 
brook, the haystack, with the blue sky above, formed a beautiful bed- 
room. The green grass, with the little red and white flowers, was the 
carpet; the elder bushes and the hedges of wild roses looked like gar- 
lands on the walls; and for a bath he could have the clear, fresh water 
of the brook; while the rushes bowed their heads to him, to wish him 
good morning and good evening. The moon, like a large lamp, hung 
high up in the blue ceiling, and he had no fear of its setting fire to his 
curtains. John slept here quite safely all night; and when he awoke, the 
sun was up, and all the little birds were singing round him, “Good 
morning! good morning! Are you not up yet?” 

It was Sunday, and the bells were ringing for church. As the people 
went in, John followed them; he heard God s word, joined in singing 
the psalms, and listened to the preacher. It seemed to him just as if he 
were in his own church, where he had been christened, and had sung 
the psalms with his father. Out in the churchyard were several graves, 
and on some of them the grass had grown very high. John thought of 
his father’s grave, which he knew at last would look like these, as he 
was not there to weed and attend to it. Then he set to work, pulled 
up the high grass, raised the wooden crosses which had fallen down, 
and replaced the wreaths which had been blown away from their places 
by the wind, thinking all the time, “Perhaps some one is doing the same 
for my father’s grave, as I am not there to do it.” 

Outside the churchyard door stood an old beggar, leaning on his 
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crutch. John gave him his silver shillings, and then he continued his 
journey, feeling lighter and happier than ever. Towards evening, the 
weather became very stormy, and he hastened on as quickly as he 
could, to get shelter: but it was quite dark by the time he reached a 
little lonely church which stood on a hill. 'T will go in here,” he said, 
^‘and sit down in a corner; for I am quite tired, and want rest.” 

So he went in, and seated himself; then he folded his hands, and 
offered up his evening prayer, and was soon fast asleep and dreaming, 
while the thunder rolled and the lightning flashed without. When he 
awoke, it was still night; but the storm had ceased, and the moon shone 
in upon him through the windows. Then he saw an open coffin standing 
in the center of the church, which contained a dead man, waiting for 
burial. John was not at all timid; he had a good conscience, and he knew 
also that the dead can never injure anyone. It is living, wicked men 
who do harm to others. Two such wicked persons stood now by the dead 
man, who had been brought to the church to be buried. Their evil in- 
tentions were to throw the poor dead body outside the church door, 
and not leave him to rest in his coffin. 

“Why do you do this?” asked John, when he saw what they were go- 
ing to do; “it is very wicked. Leave him to rest in peace, in Christ’s 
name.” 

“Bosh I” replied the two dreadful men. “He has cheated us; he owed 
us money which he could not pay, and now he is dead we shall not get 
a penny; so we mean to have our revenge, and let him lie like a dog out- 
side the church door.” 

“I have only fifty dollars,” said John; “it is all I own in the world, 
but I will give it to you if you will promise me faithfully to leave the 
"dead man in peace. 1 shall be able to get on without the money; I 
have strong and healthy limbs, and God will always help me.” 

“Why, of course,” said the horrid men, “if you will pay his debt we 
will both promise not to touch him. You may depend upon that”; and 
then they took the money he offered them, laughed at him for his good 
nature, and went their way. 

Then he laid the dead body back in the coffin, folded the hands, and 
took leave of it; and w^ent away contentedly through the great forest. 
All around him he could see the prettiest little elves dancing in the 
moonlight, which shone through the trees. They were not disturbed by 
his appearance, for they knew he was good and harmless among men. 
They are wicked people only who can never obtain a glimpse of fairies. 
Some of them were not taller than the breadth of a finger, and they 
wore golden combs in their long yellow hair. They were rocking them- 
selves two together on the large dewdrops with which the leaves and 
the high grass were sprinkled. Sometimes the dewdrops would roll 
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away, and then they fell down between the stems of the long grass, and 
caused a great deal of laughing and noise among the other little people. 
It was quite charming to watch them at play. Then they sang songs, and 
John remembered that he had learned those pretty songs when he was a 
little boy. Large speckled spiders, with silver crowns on their heads, were 
employed to spin suspension bridges and palaces from one hedge to an- 
other, and when the tiny drops fell upon them, they glittered in the 
moonlight like shining glass. This continued till sunrise. Then the little 
elves crept into the flower buds, and the wind seized the bridges and 
palaces, and fluttered them in the. air like cobwebs. 

As John left the wood, a strong man’s voice called after him, “Hallo, 
comrade, where are you traveling?” 

“Into the wide world,” he replied; “I am only a poor lad; I have 
neither father nor mother, but God will help me.” 

“I am going into the wide world also,” replied the Stranger; “shall 
we keep each other company?” 

“With all my heart,” said he; and so they went on together. Soon 
they began to like each other very much, for they were both good; but 
John found out that the Stranger was much more clever than himself. 
He had traveled all over the world, and could describe almost every- 
thing. The sun >vas high in the heavens when they seated themselves 
under a large tree to eat their breakfast, and at the same moment an 
old woman came toward them. 

She was very old and almost bent double. She leaned upon a stick 
and carried on her back a bundle of firewood, which she had collected 
in the forest; her apron was tied round it, and John saw three great 
stems of fern and some willow twigs peeping out. Just as she came close 
up to them, her foot slipped and slie fell to the ground screammg 
loudly: poor old woman, she had broken her leg! John proposed di- 
rectly that they should carry the old woman home to her cottage; but 
the Stranger opened his knapsack and took out a box, in which he said 
he had a salve that would quickly make her leg well and strong again, 
so that she would be able to walk home herself, as if her leg had never 
been broken. And all that he would ask in return was the three fern 


stems which she carried in her apron. 

“That is rather too high a price,” said the old woman nodding her 
head quite strangely. She did not seem at all inclined to part wi* the 
fern stems. However, it was not very agreeable to he there with a broken 
leg, so she gave them to him; and such was the power of th ointment, 
tl«t no sooner had he rubbed her leg with it than Uie old mo^r r^ 
up and walked even better than she had done before. But then this 
wonderful ointment could not be bought at an apothecary s. 
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*^WbBt can you want with those three fern rodsf^' ssked John of his 
fellow-traveler. 

they will make capital brooms,” said he; ^'and I like them be- 
cause I am a whimsical fellow.” Then they wdked on together for a 
long distance. 

*^How dark the sky is becoming,” said John; ‘‘and look at those thick, 
heavy clouds.” 

“Those are not clouds,” replied his fellow-traveler; “they are moun- 
tains — ^large lofty mountains — on the tops of which we should be above 
the clouds, in the pure, free air. Believe me, it is delightful to ascend 
so high; tomorrow we shall be there.” But the mountains were not 
so near as they appeared; they had to travel a whole day before they 
reached them, and pass through black forests and piles of rock as large 
as a town. The journey had been so fatiguing that John and his fellow- 
traveler stopped to rest at a roadside inn, so that they might gain 
strength for their journey on the morrow. In the large public room of 
the inn a great many persons were assembled to see a comedy per- 
formed by dolls. The showman had just erected his little theatre, and 
the people were sitting round the room to witness the performance. Right 
in front, in the very best place, sat a stout butcher, with a great bulldog 
by his side who seemed very much inclined to bite. He sat staring with 
all his eyes, and so indeed did every one else in the room. And then 
the play began. It was a pretty piece, with a king and queen in it, who 
sat on a beautiful throne, and had gold crowns on their heads. The 
trains to their dresses were very long, according to the fashion; while 
the prettiest of wooden dolls, with glass eyes and large moustaches, stood 
at the doors, and^ opened and shut them, that the fresh air might come 
"iuto the room. It was a very pleasant play, not at all mournful; but 
just as the Queen stood up and walked across the stage, the great bull- 
dog, who should have been held back by his master, made a spring for- 
ward, and caught the Queen in his teeth by the slender waist, so that 
it snapped in two. This was a very dreadful disaster. The poor man, 
who was exhibiting the dolls, was much annoyed, and quite sad about 
his Queen; she was the prettiest doll he had, and the bulldog had broken 
her head and shoulders off. But after all the people were gone away, 
the stranger, who came with John, said that he could soon set her to 
rights. And then he brought out his box and rubbed the doll with some 
of the salve with which he had cured the old woman when she broke 
her leg. As soon as this was done the doll’s back became quite right 
again; her head and shoulders were fixed on, and she could even move 
her limbs herself: there was now no occasion to pull the wires, for the 
•doll acted just like^a living creature, excepting that she could not speak. 
The man to whom the show belonged was quite delighted at having a 
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doll who could dance of herself without being pulled by the wires; none 
of the other dolls could do this. 

During the night, when all the people at the inn were gone to bed, 
some one was heard to sigh so deeply and painfully, and the sighing 
continued for so long a time, that every one got up to see* what could be 
the matter. The Showman went at once to his little theatre and found 
that it proceeded from the dolls, who all lay on the floor sighing pit- 
eously, and staring with their glass eyes; they all wanted to be rubbed 
with the ointment, so that, like the Queen, they might be able to move 
of themselves. The Queen threw herself on her knees, took off her 
beautiful crown, and, holding it in her hand, cried, “Take this from me, 
but do mb my husband and his courtiers.” 

The poor man who owned the theatre could scarcely refrain from weep- 
ing; he was so sorry that he could not help them. Then he immediately 
spoke to John’s comrade, and promised him all the money he might 
receive at the next evening’s performance, if he would only rub the 
ointment on four or five of his dolls. But the fellow-traveler said he 
did not require anything in return, excepting the sword which the 
Showman wore by his side. As soon as he received the sword he 
anointed six of the dolls with the ointment, and they were able imme- 
diately to dance so gracefully that all the living girls in the room could 
not help joining in the dance. The coachman danced with the cook, 
and the waiters with the chambermaids, and all the strangers joined; 
even the tongs and the fire shovel made an attempt, but they fell down 
after the first jump. So, after all, it was a very merry night. The next 
morning John and his companion left the inn to continue their journey 
through the great pine forests and over the high mountains. They ar- 
rived at last at such a great height that towns and villages lay beneath 
them, and the church steeples looked like little specks between the 
green trees. They could see for miles around, far away to places th^ 
had never visited, and John saw more of the beautiful world than he 
had ever known before. The sun shone brightly in the blue firmament 
above, and through the clear mountain air came the sound of the hunts- 
man’s horn, and the soft, swe^^t notes brought tears into his eyes, and he 
could not help exclaiming. “How good and loving God is to give us all 
this beauty and loveliness in the world to make us happy I” 

His fellow-traveler stood by with folded hands, gazing on the dark 
woods and the towns bathed in the warm sunshine. At this moment 
there sounded over their heads sweet music. They looked up, and dis^ 
covered a large white swan hovering in the air, and singv.g as never 
bird sang before. But the song soon became weaker and weaker, the 
bird’s head drooped, and he sunk slowly down, and lay dead at thrir 
feet. 
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‘‘It is a beautiful bird/’ said the traveler, ^‘and these large white wings 
are worth a great deal of money. I will take them with me. You see 
now that a sword will be very useful.” 

So he cut off the wings of the dead swan with one blow, and carried 
them away with him. 

They now continued their journey over the mountains for many miles, 
tQl they at length reached a large city, containing hundreds of towers, 
that shone in the sunshine like silver. In the midst of the city stood a 
splendid marble palace, roofed with pure red gold, in which dwelt the 
King. John and his companion would not go into the town immediately; 
so they stopped at an inn outside the town, to change their clothes; for 
they wished to appear respectable as they walked through the streets. 
The landlord told them that the King was a very good man, who never 
injured any one; but as to his daughter, “Heaven defend us! ” 

She was indeed a wicked Princess. She possessed beauty enough — 
nobody could be more elegant or prettier than she was; but what of 
that? for she was a wicked witch; and in consequence of her conduct 
many noble young princes had lost their lives. Any one was at liberty to 
make her an offer; were he a prince or a beggar, it mattered not to her. 
She would ask him to guess three things which she had just thought of, 
and if he succeeded, he was to marry her, and be king over all the land 
when her father died; but if he could not guess these three things, then 
she ordered him to be hanged or to have his head cut off. The old King, 
her father, was very much grieved at her conduct, but he could not pre- 
vent her from being so wicked, because he once said he would have noth- 
ing more to do with her lovers; she might do as she pleased. Each prince 
who came and tried the three guesses, so that he might marry the Prin- 
ce^, had been unable to find them out, and had been hanged or be- 
headed. They had all been warned in time, and might have left her 
alone, if they would. The old King became at last so distressed at all 
these dreadful circumstances, that for a whole day every year he and 
his soldiers knelt and prayed that the Princess might become good; but 
she continued as wicked as ever. The old women who drank brandy 
would color it quite black before they drank it, to show how they 
mourned; and what more could they do? 

“What a horrible pfincess!” said John; “she ought to be well flogged. 
If I were the old King, I would have her punished in some way.” 

Just then they heard the people outside shouting, “Hurrah!” and, 
looking out, they saw the Princess passing by; and she was really so 
beautiful that everybody forgot her wickedness, and shouted, “Hur- 
rah!” Twelve lovely maidens in white silk dresses, holding golden tulips 
in their hands, rode<by her side on coal-black horses. The Princess her- 
self had a snow-white steed, decked with diamonds and rubies. Her 
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dress was of cloth of gold, and the whip she held in her hand looked like 
a sunbeam. The golden crown on her head glittered like the stars of 
heaven, and her mantle was formed of thousands of butterflies’ wings 
sewn together. Yet she herself was more beautiful than all. 

When John saw her, his face became as red as a drop of blood, and he 
could scarcely utter a word. The Princess looked exactly like the beau- 
tiful lady with the golden crown, of whom he had dreamed on the night 
his father died. She appeared to him so lovely that he could not help 
loving her. 

“It could not be true,” he thought, “that she was really a wicked 
witch, who ordered people to be hanged or beheaded, if they could not 
guess her thoughts. Every one has permission to go and ask her hand, 
even the poorest beggar. 1 shall pay a visit to the palace,” he said; “I 
must go, for I cannot help myself.” 

Then they all advised him not to attempt it; for he would be sure to 
share the same fate as the rest. His fellow-traveler also tried to persuade 
him against it; but John seemed quite sure of success. He brushed his 
shoes and his coat, washed his face and his hands, combed his soft flaxen 
hair, and ilien went out alone into the town, and walked to the palace. 

“Come in,” said the King, as John knocked at the door. John opened 
it, and the old King, in a dressing gown and embroidered slippers, came 
toward him. He had the crown on his head, carried his scepter in one 
hand, and the orb in the other. “Wait a bit,” said he, and he placed the 
orb under his arm, so that he could offer the other hand to John; but 
when he found that John w^as another suitor, he began to weep so vio- 
lently that both the scepter and the orb fell to the floor, and he was 
obliged to wipe his eyes with his dressing gown. Poor old King! “Let 
her alone,” he said; “you will fare as badly as all the others. Come. I 
will show you.” Then he led him out into the Princess’ pleasure gar- 
dens, and there he saw a frightful sight. On every tree hung three or 
four king’s sons who had wooed the Princess, but had not been able to 
guess the riddles she gave them. Their skeletons rattled in every breeze, 
so that the terrified birds never dared to venture into the garden. All 
the flowers were supported by human bones instead of sticks, and hu- 
man skulls in the flowerpots grinned horribly. It was really a doleful 
garden for a princess. “Do you see all this?” said the old King; “your 
fate will be the same as those who are here, therefore do not attempt it. 
You really make me very unhappy— I take these things to heart so very 
much.” 

John kissed the good old King’s hand, and said he was sn: 3 it would 
be all right, for he vras quite enchanted with the beautiful Princess. 
Then the Princess herself came riding into the palace yard with all her 
ladies, and he wished her “Good morning.” She looked wonderfully fair 
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and lovely when she offered her hand to John, and he loved her more 
than ever. How could she be a wicked witch, as ail the people asserted? 
He accompanied her into the hall> and the little pages offered them gin* 
gerbread nuts and sweetmeats; but the old King was so unhappy he 
could eat nothing, and besides, gingerbread nuts were too hard for him. 
It was decided that John should come to the palace the next day, when 
the judges and the whole of the counselors would be present, to try if 
he could guess the first riddle. Jf he succeeded, he would have to come 
a second timej but if not, he would lose his life — and no one had ever 
been able to guess even one. However, John was not at all anxious about 
the result of his trial; on the contrary, he was very merry. He thought 
only of the beautiful Princess, and bdieved that in some way he should 
have help, but how he knew not, and did not like to think about it; so 
he demc^ along the highroad as he went back to the inn, where he had 
left his fellow-traveler waiting for him. John could not refrain from tell- 
ing him how gracious the Princess had been, and how beautiful she 
looked. He longed for the next day so much, that he might go to the 
palace and try his luck at guessing the riddles. But his comrade shook 
his head, and looked very mournful. “I do so wish you to do well,” 
said he; “we might have continued together much longer, and now I am 
likely to lose you; you poor dear John! I could shed tears, but I will not 
make you unhappy on the last night we may be together. We will be 
merry, really merry this evening; tomorrow, after you are gone, I shall 
be able to weep undisturbed.” 

It was very quickly known among the inhabitants of the town that 
another suitor had arrived for the Princess, and there was great sorrow 
in consequence. The theatre remained closed, the women who sold 
sweetmeats tied crape round the sugar sticks, and the King and the 
priests were on their knees in the church. There was a great lamenta- 
tion, for no one expected John to succeed better than those who had 
been suitors before. 

In the evening John’s comrade prepared a large bowl of punch, and 
said, “Now let us be merry, and drink to the health of the Princess.” But 
after drinking two glasses, John became so sleepy, that he could not 
possibly keep his eyes open, and fell fast asleep. Then his fellow-trav- 
eler lifted him gently out of his chair, and laid him on the bed; and as 
soon as it was quite dark, be took the two large wings which he had cut 
from the dead swan, and tied them firmly to his own shoulders. Then he 
put into his pocket the largest of the three rods which he had obtained 
from the old woman who had fallen and broken her leg. After this he 
opened the window, and flew away over the town, straight towards the 
palace, and seated himself in a comer, under the window which locked 
into the bethxxftn of the Princess. 
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The town was perfectly still when the clocks struck a quarter to 
twelve. Presently the window opened, and the Princess, who had large 
black wings to her shoulders, and a long white mantle, flew away over 
.the city towards a high mountain. The fellow-traveler, who had 
himself invisible, so that she could not possibly see him, flew after her 
through the air, and whipped the Princess with his rod, so that the 
blood came whenever he struck her. Ah, it was a strange flight through 
the air! The wind caught her mantle, so that it spread out on all sides, 
like the large sail of a ship, and the moon shone through it. “How it 
hails, to be sure!” said the Princess, at each blow she received from the 
rod; and it served her right to be whipped. 

At last she reached the side of the mountain, and knocked. The moun- 
tain opened with a noise like the roll of thunder, and the Princess went 
in. The traveler followed her; no one could see him, as he had made 
himself invisible. They went through a long, wide passage. A thousand- 
gleaming spiders ran here and there on the walls, causing them to glit- 
ter as if they were illuminated with fire. They next entered a large hall 
built of silver and gold. Large red and blue flowers shone on the walls, 
looking like sunflowers in size; but no one could dare to pluck them, for 
the stems were hideous poisonous snakes, and the flowers were flames 
of fire, darting out of their jaws. Shining glowworms covered the ceil- 
ing, and sky-blue bats flapped their transparent wings. Altogether the 
place had a frightful appearance. In the middle of the floor stood a 
throne supported by four skeleton horses, whose harness had been made 
by fiery-red spiders. The throne itself was made of milk-white glass, 
and the cushions were little black mice, each biting the other’s tail. Over 
it hung a canopy of rose-colored spider webs, spotted with the prettiest 
little green flies, which sparkled like precious stones. On the throne sat 
an old Magician with a crown on his ugly head, and a scepter in his 
hand. He kissed the Princess on the forehead, seated her by his side on 
the splendid throne, and then the music commenced. Great black gfass- 
hoppers played the mouth organ, and the owl struck herself on the body 
instead of a drum. It was altogether a ridiculous concert. Little black 
goblins with false lights in their caps danced about the hall; but no one 
could see the traveler, and he had placed himself just behind the throne 
where he could see and hear everything. The courtiers who came in 
afterwards looked noble and grand; but any one with common sense 
could see what they really were, only broomsticks, with cabbages for 
heads. The Magician had given them life, and dressed them in embroi- 
dered robes. It answered very well, as they were only wanted for show. 
After there had been a little dancing, the Princess told the Magician that 
^e had a new suitor, and asked him what she should think of for the 
suitor to guess when he came to the castle the next morning. 
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ILMeo to lAat I say,” sidd tbe Msgjd^ 

tUiig wry easy: he is less likdy to guess it then. Think of one of }rour 
shoes: he will never imagine it is that. Then cut his head off; and mind 
you do not forget to bring his eyes with you tomorrow night, that I may 
eat them.” 

The Princess curtesied low, and said she would not forget the eyes. 

The Magician then opened the mountain and she flew home again, 
but the traveler followed and flogged her so much with the rod, that she 
sighed quite deeply about the heavy hailstorm, and made as much haste 
as she could to get back to her bedroom through the window. The trav- 
eler then returned to the inn where John still slept, took off his wings 
and lay down on the bed, for he was very tired. Early in the morning 
John awoke, and when his fellow-traveler got up, he said that he had 
had a very wonderful dream about the Princess and her .shoe; he there- 
fore advised John to ask her if she had not thought of her shoe. Of 
course the traveler knew this from what the Magician in the mountain 
had said. 

“I may as well say that as anything else,” said John. ‘‘Perhap.s youi 
dream may come true; still I will say farewell, for if I guess wrong I 
shall never see you again.” 

Then they embraced each other, and John went into the town and 
walked to the palace. The great hall was full of people, and the judges 
sat in armchairs, with eider-down cushions to rest their heads uf)on, 
because they had so much to think of. The old King stood near, wip- 
ing his eyes with his white handkerchief. When I he Princess entered, 
she looked even more beautiful than she had appeared the day before, 
and greeted every one present most gracefully: but to John she gave 
her hand, and said, ‘‘Good morning to you.” 

Now came the time for John to guess what she was thinking of: and 
O, how kindly she looked at him as she spoke. But when he uttered 
the single word sAoc, she turned as pale as a ghost; all her wisdom could 
not help her, for he had guessed rightly. O, how pleased the old King 
was! It was quite amusing to see how he capered about. All the people 
clapped their hands, both on his account and John s, who had guessed 
rightly the first time. His fellow-traveler was glad also, when he heard 
how successful John had been. But John folded his hands, and thanked 
God, who, he felt quite sure, would help him again; and he knew he 
had to guess twice more. The evening passed pleasantly like the one 
preceding. While John slept, his companion flew behind the Princess to 
the mountain, and flogged her even harder than before; this time he had 
taken two rods with him. No one saw him go in with her, and he heard 
all that was said. The Princess this time was to think of a glove, and he 
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told John as if he had again heard it in a dream. The next day, theiefore, 
he was able to guess correctly the second time, it caused great re- 
joicmg at the palace. The whole court jumped about as they had seen 
the Kmg do the day before, but the Princess lay on the sofa, and would 
not say a single word. All now depended upon John. If he only guessed 
rightly the third time, he would marry the Princess, and reign over 
the kingdom after the death of the old King; but if he failed, he would 
lose his life, and the Alagician would have his beautiful blue eyes. That 
evening John said his prayers and went to bed very early, and soon fell 
asleep calmly. But his companion tied on his wings to his shoulders, 
took three rods, and, with his sword at his side, flew to the palace. It 
was a very dark night, and so stormy that the tiles flew from the roofs 
of the houses, and the trees in the garden upon which the skeletons 
hung, bent themselves like reeds before the wind. The lightning flashed, 
and the thunder rolled in one long-continued peal all night. The win- 
dow of the castle opened, and the Princess flew out. She was pale as 
death, but she laughed at the storm as if it were not bad enough. Her 
white .11.4 iJe fluttered in the wind like a large sail, and the traveler 
(lugged her with the three rods till the blood trickled down, and at last 
:>hc could scarcely fly; she contrived, however, to reach the mountain. 
‘‘What a hailstoiml*’ she said, as she entered; “1 have never been out 
in such weather as thi*?.” 

“Yes, the*' m^y be too much of a good thing sometimcb,’* said the 
Magician. 

Then the Prince.ss told him that John had guessed rightly the sec- 
ond time, and if he succeeded the next morning, he would wrin, and 
she could never come to the niountain again, or practice magic as she 
had done, and therefore she was (juite unhappy. 

“I w’ill find out something for >ou to think of w’hich he will ne»er 
guess, unle.ss he is a greater conjuror than myself, said the Magician. 
“But now let us be merr\ /' 

Then he took the Princess by both hands, and the)'' danced with all 
the little goblins and jack-o’-lanterns in the 100m. The red spiders 
sprang here and there on the wails c.uite as merrily, and the flowrers 
of fire apjx^ared as if they wtre throw ing out sparks. The owl beat the 
drum, the crickets w’histlcd, and the giasshoiipers played the mouth 
organ. Tt was a very ridiculous ball. After they had danced enough, the 
Princess was oblige.’ to go home, for fear she should be missed at the 
palace. The Magician offered to go with her, that they might be com- 
pany to each other on the way. Then thev flew away thro’\gh the bad 
weather, and the traveler followed them, and broke his three rods 
across their shoulders. The Mtigician had never been out in such a 
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haflstorm as this. Just by the palace the Magician stopped to wish the 
Princess farewell, and to whiq)er in her ear, ^'Tomorrow diink of my 
head.” 

But the traveler heard it, and just as the Princess dipped through 
the window into her bedroom, and the Magician turned round to fly 
hac& to the mountain, he seized him by the long black beard, and with 
bis saber cut off the wicked conjuror’s head just behind his shoulders, 
so that he could not even see who it was. He threw the body into the 
sea to the fishes, and, after dipping the head into the water, he tied it 
up in a silk handkerchief, took it with him to the inn, and then went 
to bed. The next morning he gove John the handkerchief, and told him 
not to untie it till the Princess asked him what she was thinking of. 
There were so many people in the great hall of the palace that they 
stood as thick as radishes tied together in a bundle. The council sat in 
their armchairs with the white cushions. The old King wore new robes, 
and the golden crown and scepter had been polished up so that he 
looked quite smart. But the Princess was very pale, and wore a black 
dress as if she were going to a funeral. 

*‘What have I thought of?” asked the Princess, of John. He immedi- 
ately untied the handkerchief, and was himself quite frightened when 
he saw the head of the ugly Magician. Every one shuddered, for it was 
terrible to look at; but the Princess sat like a statue and could not ut- 
ter a single word. At length she rose and gave John her hand, for he 
had guessed rightly. 

She looked at no one, but sighed deeply, and said, “You are my mas- 
ter now; this evening our marriage must take place ” 

“I am very much pleased to hear it,” said the old King. “It is just 
what I wish.”* 

Then all the people shouted “Hurrah!” The band played music in 
the street, the bells rang, and the cake-women took the black crape 
off the sugar sticks. There was universal joy. Three oxen, stuffed with 
ducks and chickens, were roasted whole in the market place, where 
every one might help himself to a slice. The fountains spouted forth 
the most delicious wine, and whoever bought a penny loaf at the bak- 
er’s received six large buns, full of raisins, as a present In the evening 
the whole town ^as illuminated. The soldiers fired off cannons, and 
the boys let off crackers. There was eating and drinking, dancing and 
jumping everywhere. In the palace, the high-born gentlemen and the 
beautiful ladies danced with each other, and they could be heard at a 
great distance singing the following song — 

ffere are maidens, young and fair, 

Dancing in the summer air; 

Like to spinning wheels at play. 
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Pretty maidens dance away— 

Dance the spring and summer through 
Till the hole falls from your shoe. 

But the Princess was still a witch, and she could not love John. His 
fellow-traveler had thought of that, so he gave John three feathers out 
of the swanks wings, and a little bottle with a few drops in it. He told 
him to place a large bath full of water by the Princess’s bed, and put 
the feathers and the drops into it. Then, at the moment she was about 
to get into bed, he must give her a little push, so that she might fall into 
the water, and then dip her three times. This would destroy the power 
of the Magician, and she would love him very much. 

John did all that his companion told him to do. The Princess 
shrieked aloud when he dipped her under the water the first time, and 
struggled under his hands in the form of a great black swan with fiery 
eyes. As she rose the second time from the water, the swan had become 
white, with a black ring round its neck. John allowed the water to 
close once more over the bird, and at the same time it changed into a 
most beautiful Princess. She was more lovel> even than before, and 
thanked him, while her eyes sparkled with tears, for having broken 
the spell of the Magician. 

The next day, the King came with the whole court to offer their con- 
gratulations, and stayed till quite late. Last of all came the traveling 
companion; he had his staff in his hand and his knapsack on his back. 
John kissed him many times and told him he must not go, he must re- 
main with him, for he was the cause of all his good fortune. But the 
traveler shook his head, and said gently and kindly, “No: my time is 
up now; I have only paid my debt to you. Do you remember the dead 
man whom the bad people wished to throw out of his coffin? You gave 
all you possessed that he might re^t in his grave; I am the dead njan.” 
As he said this, he vanished. 

The wedding festivities lasted a whole month. John and his Princess 
loved each other dearly, and the old King lived to see many a happy 
day, when he took their little children on his knees and let them play 
with his scepter. And John became king over the whole country. 


THE MARSH KING’S DAUGHTER 


T he storks have a great many stories which they * 11 their little 
ones, all about the bogs and the marshes. They suit them to their 
ages and capacities. The youngest ones are quite satisfied with “Sjrib» 
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ble krabble/’ or some such nonsense, but the older ones want some- 
thing with more meaning in it, or at any rate something about the 
family. We all know one of the two oldest and longest tales which have 
been kept up among the storks: the one about Moses, who was placed 
by his* mother on the waters of the Nile and found there by the King’s 
daughter. How she reared him and how he became a great man whose 
burial place nobody to this day knows. This is all common knowledge. 

The other story is not known yet because the storks have kept it 
among themselves. It has been handed on from one mother stork to 
another for more than a thousand years, and each succeeding mother 
has told it better and better. And now we shall tell it best of all. 

The first pair of storks who told it — ^and they actually lived it — ^had 
their summer quarters on the roof of the Viking’s timbered house up 
by the Wild Bog in Wendsyssel. It is in the county of Hjorring, high 
up towards the Skaw in the north of Jutland, if we are to describe it 
according to the authorities. There is still a great bog there which we 
,may read about in the county chronicles. This district used to be un- 
der the sea at one time, but the ground has risen and it stretches for 
miles. It is surrounded on every side by marshy meadows, quagmires, 
and peat bogs, on which grow cloud berries and stunted bushes. There 
is nearly always a damp mist hanging over it, and seventy years ago 
it was still overrun with wolves. It may well be called the Wild Bog, 
and one can imagine how desolate and dreary it was among these 
swamps and pools a thousand years ago. 

In detail everything is much the same now as it was then. The reeds 
grow to the same height and have the same kind of long purple-brown 
leaves with feathery tips as now^ The birch still grows there with its 
white bark and* its delicate, loosely hanging leaves. As for living crea- 
Itures, the flies still wear their gauzy draperies of the same cut, and the 
storks, now as then, still dress in black and white, with long red stock- 
ings. 

The people then certainly wore a very different cut of clothes from 
those worn nowadays, but if any of them, serf or huntsman or anybody 
at all, stepped on the quagmires, the same fate befell him a thousand 
years ago as would overtake him now. In he would go and down he 
would sink to the Marsh King, as they call him. He rules down below 
over the whole kirffedora of bogs and swamps. He might also be called 
King of the Quagmires, but we prefer to call him the Marsh King, as 
the storks did. We know very little about his rule, but that is perhaps 
just as well. 

Near the bogs, close to the arm of the Cattegat called the Limflord, 
lay the timbered hall of the Vikings, with its stone cellar, its tower, 
and its three stories. The storks had built their nest on the top of the 
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roof, and the mother stork was sitting on the eggs which she was quite 
sure would soon be successfully hatched. 

One evening father stork stayed out rather late, and when he came 
back he looked somewhat rufQed. 

have something terrible to tell you,” he said to the mother stork. 

‘‘Don't tell it to me then,” she answered. “Remember that I am sit- 
ting 1 It might upset me and that would be bad for the eggs.” 

“You will have to know it,” said he. “She has come here — ^the 
daughter of our host in Egypt. She has ventured to take the journey, 
and now she has disappeared.” 

“She who is related to the fairies? Tell me all about it. You know I 
can't bear to be kept waiting now I am sitting.” 

“Look here, mother! She must have believed what the doctor said, 
as you told me. She believed that the marsh flowers up here would do 
something for her father, and she flew over here in feather plumage 
with the other two Princesses, who have to come north every year to 
take the baths to make themselves young. She came, and she has van- 
ished.” 

“You go into too many particulars,” said the mother stork. “The 
eggs might get a chill, and I can’t stand being kept in suspense.” 

“I have been on the lookout,” said father stork, “and tonight when 
I was among the reeds where the quagmire will hardly bear me, I saw 
three swans flying along, and there was something about their flight 
which said to me, ‘Watch them! They are not real swans. They are 
only in swan’s plumage.' You know, mother, as well as I do, that one 
feels intuitively whether or not things are what they seem to be.” 

“Yes, indeed!” she said. “But tell me about the Princess. I am quite 
tired of hearing about swan’s plumage.” 

“You know that in the middle of the bog there is a kind of lake,” 
said father stork. “You can sec a bit of it from here if you raise your 
head. W^ell, there w’as a big alder stump between the bushes and the 
quagmire, and on this the three swans settled, flapping their wings and 
looking about them. Then one of them threw off the swan’s plumage 
and I at once recognized her as our Princess from Egypt. There she 
sat with no covering but her long black hair. I heard her beg the two 
others to take good care of the swan’s plumage while she dived under 
the water to pick up the marsh flower which she thought she could see. 
They nodded and raised their heads, and lifted up the loose plumage 
‘What shall they do with it?' thought I. and she no doubt asked the 
same thing. And the answer came: she had ocular demonstration of it. 
They flew up into the air with the feather garment! ‘Just you duck 
down,' they cried. ‘Never again will you fly about in the guise of a 
swan. Never more will 3^ou see the land of Egypt. You may sit in your 
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sirampl* Thm they tore the feather garment into a hundred bits, scat* 
tering the feathers all over the place like a snowstorm. Then away flew 
those two good-for-nothing Princesses.” 

*‘What a terrible thing!” said mother stork. ''But I must have the 
end of it.” 

"The Princess moaned and wept. Her tears trickled down upon the 
alder stump and then it began to move, for it was the Marsh King him- 
sdf who lives in the bog. I saw tltt stump turn round and saw that it 
was no longei; a stump. It stretched out long miry branches like arms. 
The poor child was terrified, and she sprang away onto the shaking 
quagmire where it would not even bear my weight, far less hers. She 
sank at once and the alder stump after her. It was dragging her down. 
Great black bubbles rose in the dime, and then there Was nothing more 
to be seen. Now she is buried in the Wild Bog, and never will she take 
back to Egypt the flowers she came for. You could not have endured 
the sight, mother.” 

"You shouldn’t even tell me anything of the sort just now. It might 
have a bad effect upon the eggs. The Princess must look after herself! 
She win get help somehow. If it had been you or I now, or one of our 
sort, all would ^ve been over with us.” 

"I mean to keq) a watch though, every day,” said the stork, and he 
kept his word. 

A long time passed, and then one day he saw that a green stem shot 
op from the fathomless depth. When it reached the surface of the wa- 
ter a leaf appeared at the top, which grew broader and broader. Next 
a bud appeared close by it, and one morning at dawn, just as the stork 
was passing, the bud opened out in the warm rays of the sun. And in 
the middle of'it lay a lovely baby, a little girl, looking just as fresh as 
if she had just come out of a bath. She was so exactly like the Princess 
from Egypt that at first the stork thought it was she who had grown 
snudl. But when he put two and two together, he came to the conclu- 
sion that it was her child and the Marsh King’s. This explained why 
she appeared in a water lily. 

"Ste can’t stay there very long,” thought the stork. “There are too 
many of us in my nest as it is, but an idea has just come into my head! 
The Viking’s wif^ has no child, and she has often wished for one. As I 
am always said to bring the babies, this time I will do so in earnest. 1 
will fly away to the V&ing’s wife with the baby, and that will indeed 
be a joy for her.” 

So the stork took op the little girl and flew away with hm: to the 
timbered house, where he picked a hole in the bladder skin which cov- 
ered the window and laid the baby in the arms of the Viking’s wife. 
VUs done, be flew home and told tite mother stork all about it, and the 
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young ones heard what he said. They were old enough now to under- 
stand. 

^‘So you see, the Princess is not dead. She must have sent the baby 
up here, and I have found a home for her.” 

“I said so from the very first,” said mother stork. **Now just give a 
little attention to your own children! It is almost time to start on our 
own journey. I feel a tingling in my wings every now and then. The 
cuckoo and the nightingale are already gone, and I hear from the quails 
that we shall soon have a good wind. Our young ones will do themselves 
credit at the maneuvers if 1 know them aright!” 

How delighted the Viking’s wife was when she woke in the morning 
and found the little baby on her bosom. She kissed and caressed it, but 
it screamed and kicked terribly and seemed anything but happy. At 
last it cried itself to sleep, and as it lay there a prettier little thing 
could not have been seen. The Viking’s wife was delighted. Her body 
and soul were filled with joy. She was sure that now her husband and 
all his men would soon come back as unexpectedly as the baby had 
come. So she and her household busied themselves in putting the house 
in order against their return. The long, colored tapestries which she and 
her handmaids had woven with pictures of their gods — Odin, Thor, 
and Freya as they were called — were hung up. The serfs had to scour 
and polish the old shields which hung round the walls. Cushions were 
laid on the benches, and logs upon the great hearth in the middle of 
the hall, so that the fire might be lighted at once. The Viking’s wife 
helped with all this work herself, so that when evening came she was 
very tired and slept soundly. 

When she woke towards morning, she was much alarmed at finding 
that the little baby had disappeared. She sprang up and lighted a pine 
chip and looked about. There was no baby, but at the foot of the bed 
sat a hideous toad. She was horrified at the sight and seized a heavy 
stick to kill it, but it looked at her with such curious sad eyes that she 
had not the heart to strike it. Once more she looked round, and the 
toad gave a faint pitiful croak %vhich made her start. She jumped out 
of bed and threw open the window shutter. The sun was just rising and 
its beams fell upon the bed and the great toad. All at once the mon- 
ster’s wide mouth seemed to contract and to become small and rosy, 
the limbs stretched and again took their lovely shapes, and it was her 
own dear little baby which lay there, and not a hideous frog. 

“Whatever is this?” she cried. “I had a bad dream. This is my own 
darling elfin child.” She kissed it and pressed it to her heart, but it 
struggled and bit like a wild kitten. 

Neither that day nor the next did the Viking lord come home, al- 
though he was on his way. But the winds were against him— they wem 
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blowing southward to help the storks. ‘‘It is an ill wind that blows no- 
body good.” 

In the course of a few days and nights it became clear to the Viking’s 
wife how matters stood wi^ her little baby. Some magic power had a 
terrible hold over her. In the daytime it was as beautiful as any fairy, 
though it had a bad wicked temper. At night on the other hand, she 
became a hideous toad, quiet and pathetic, with sad mournful eyes. 
There were two natures in her, both in soul and body, continually 
shifting. The reason was that the little girl brought by the stork had 
by day her mother’s form and her father’s evil nature, but at night 
her kinship with him appeared in her outward form, and her mother’s 
sweet nature and gentle spirit beamed out of the misshapen monster. 

Who could release her from the power of this witchcraft? It caused 
the Viking’s wife much grief and trouble, and yet her heart yearned 
ever the unfortunate being. She knew that she would never dare tell 
her husband the true state of affairs, because he would without doubt, 
according to custom, have the poor child exposed on the highway for 
anyone who chose to look after it. The good woman had not the heart 
to do this, and so she determined that he should see the child only by 
broad daylight. 

One morning there was a sound of storks’ wings swishing over the 
roof. During the night more than a hundred pairs of storks had made 
it their resting place after the great maneuvers, and they were now try- 
ing their wings before starting on their long southward flight. 

“Every man re?idy!” they cried. “All the wives and children too!” 

“How light we feel,” cried the young storks. “Our legs tingle as if 
we were full of live frogs. How splendid it is to be traveling to foreign 
lands!” 

' “Keep in line,” said the father and mother. “And don’t let your 
beaks clatter so fast! It isn’t good for the chest.” Then away they flew. 

At the very same moment a horn sounded over the heath. The Viking 
had landed with all his men. They were bringing home no end of rich 
booty from the Gallic coast, where the people cried in terror as did the 
people of Britain, “Deliver us from the wild Northmen!” 

What life and noise came to the Viking’s home by the Wild Bog 
now! The mead cask was brought into the hall, the great fire w'as 
lighted, and horses Vere slaughtered for the feast, which was to be up- 
roarious. The priest sprinkled the thralls with the warm blood of the 
horses as a consecration. The fire crackled and roared, driving the 
smoke up under the roof, and the soot dripped down from the beams, 
but they were used to all that. Guests were invited and they received 
handsome presents. All feuds and double dealing were forgotten. They 
drank deeply, and threw the bones in each other’s faces when they had 
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gnawed them, but that was a mark of good feeling. The skald— the min- 
strel of the times, but he was also a warrior, for he went with them on 
their expeditions and he knew what he was singing about — ^gave them 
one of his ballads recounting all their warlike deeds and their prowess. 
After every verse came the same refrain: “Fortunes vanish, friends 
die, one dies oneself, but a glorious name never dies!” Then they 
banged on the shields and hammered with knives or the knucklebones 
on the table before them till the hall rang. 

The Viking’s wife sat on the cross-bench in the banqueting hall. 
She was dressed in silk with gold bracelets and large amber beads. 
The skald brought her name into the song too. He spoke of the golden 
treasure she had brought to her wealthy husband, and of his delight at 
the beautiful child which he had seen only under its charming day- 
light guise. He rather admired her passionate nature, and said she 
would grow into a doughty shield maiden or Valkyrie, able to hold her 
own in battle. She would be of the kind who would not blink if a prac- 
ticed hand cut off her eyebrows in jest w’ith a sharp sword. 

The barrel of mead came to an end, and a new one was rolled up in 
its place This one too was soon drained to the dregs, but they were a 
hard-headed people who could stand a great deal. They had a proverb 
then: “The beast knows when it is time to go home from grass, but the 
fool never knows w^hen he has had enough.” They knew it very well, 
but people often know one thing and yet do another. They also knew 
that “The dearest friend becomes a bore if he sits too long in one’s 
house!” but yet they sat on. Meat and drink are such good things! 
They were a jovial companj'. At night the thralls slept among the warm 
ashes, and they dipped their fingers in the sooty grease and licked them. 
Those were rare times indeed. 

The \'iking went out once more that year on a raid, although the 
autumn winds were beginning. He sailed with his men to the coast of 
Britain. “It is just over the water,” he said. His wife remained at home 
with the little girl, and certain it was that the foster mother soon grew 
fonder of the poor toad with the pathetic eyes and plaintive sighs than 
she was of the little beauty who tore and bit. 

The raw, w’et autumn fog, the “Gnaw-worm,” which gnaws the leaves 
off the trees, lay over wood and heath. And “Bird loose-feather,” as 
they call the snow, followed closely upon the fog. Winter was on its 
way. The sparrows took the storks' nest under their protection and dis- 
cussed the absent owners in their own fashion. The stork couple and 
their young — ^where were they now? 

The storks were in the land of Egypt under such a suii as we have 
on a warm summer’s day. They were surrounded by flowering tama- 
rinds and acacias. Mahomet’s crescent glittered from every cupola on 
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tbe mosques, and many a pair of storks stood on the dender towers, 
resting after their long journey. Whole flocks of them had their nests 
side by side on the mighty pillars, or on the ruined arches of the de> 
serted temples. The date palm lifted high its screen of branches as if 
to form a sunshade. The grayish-white pyramids stood like shadowy 
dcetches against the dear atmosphere of the desert where the ostrich 
knew it would find space for its stride. The lion crouched gazing with 
its great wise e3res at the marble sphinx half buried in the sand. The 
Nile waters had receded, and the land teemed with frogs. To the storks 
this was the most splendid sight in all the land. The eyes of the young 
ones were quite dazzled with the sight. 

“See what it is to be here, and we always have the same in our warm 
country,” said the mother stork, and the stomachs of the little ones tih- 
f^ed. 

“Is there anything more to see?” they adced. “Shall we go any fur- 
ther inland?” 

“There is not much more to see,” said the mother stork. “On the 
fertile side there are only secluded woods where the trees are interlaced 
by creeping plants. The elephant with its strong clumsy legs is the only 
creature which can force a way through. The snakes there are too big 
for us, and the lizards are too nimble. If you go out into the desert, you 
will get sand in your eyes if the weather is good ; and if bad, you may 
be buried in a sandstorm. No, we are best here. There are plenty of 
frogs and grasshoppers. Here I stay and you too!” And so she stayed. 

The old ones stayed in their nests on the slender minarets, resting 
themselves but at Ae same time busily smoothing their feathers and 
rubbing their beaks upon their red stockings. Or they would lift up 
^eir long necks and gravely bow their heads, their brown eyes beam- 
ing wisely. The young stork misses walked about gravely among the 
juicy reeds, casting glances at the young bachelor storks or making 
acquaintance with them. They would swallow a frog at every third 
step, or walk about with a small snake dangling from their beak. It 
had such a good effect, they thought, and then it tasted so good. 

The young he-storks engaged in many a petty quarrel, in which they 
flapped their wings furiously and stabted each other with their beaks 
till the blood cam|. Then they took mates and built nests for them- 
selves. That was what they lived for. New quarrels soon arose, for in 
these warm countries people are terribly passionate. All the same it 
was very pleasant to the old ones; nothing that their young ones did 
could be wrong. There was sunshine every day, and plenty to eat. Noth- 
ing to think of but pleasure! 

But in the great palace of their Egyptian host, as they called him, 
matters were not so pleasant. The rich and mi^ty lord lay stretched 
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upon his aw^, u stiff in every limb as if he had been a mummy. The 
ffedX painted hall wm as gorgeous as if he had been lying within a tu- 
lip. Relatives and friends stood around him. He was not dead — ^yet he 
could hardly te called living. The healing marsh flower from the north- 
ern lands, which was to be found and plucked by the one who loved 
him best, would never be brought. His young and lovely daughter, who 
in the plumage of a swan had flown over sea and land to the far north, 
would never return. The two other swan Princesses had come back, 
and this is the tale they told: 

^‘We were all flying high up in the air when a huntsman saw us and 
shot his arrow. It pierced our sfster to the heart and she slowly sank. 
As she sank she sang her farewell song and fell into the midst of a for- 
est pool. There by the shore under a drooping birch we buried her. But 
we had our revenge: we bound fire under the wings of a swallow which 
had its nest under the eaves of his cottage. The roof took fire and the 
cottage blazed up, and he was burnt in it. The flames shone on the pool 
where she lay, earth of the earth, under a birch tree. Never more will 
she come back to the land of Egvpt.” 

Then they both wept, and the father stork who heard it clattered 
with his beak and said, “Pack of lies! I should like to drive my beak 
right into their breasts.” 

“Where it would break off, and a nice sight you would be then,” said 
the mother stork “Think of yourself first, and then of your family! 
Everything else comes second to that.” 

“I will perch upon the open cupola tomorrow when all the wise and 
learned folk assemble to talk about the sick man. Perhaps they will get 
a little nearer to the truth.” 

The sages met together and talked long and learnedly, but the stork 
could make neither head nor tail of it. Nothing came of it, however, 
either for the sick man or for his daughter who was buried in the Wild 
Bog, but we may just as well hear what they said. We may perhaps 
understand the story better— or at least as well as the stork did. 

“Love is the food of life. The highest love nourishes the highest life. 
Only through love can this life bt w'on back.” This had been said and 
well said declared the sages. 

“It is a beautiful idea,” said the father stork at once. 

“I don’t rightly understand it,” said the mother stork. “However, 
that is not my fault, but the fault of the idea. It really does not matter 
to me, though. I have other things to think about!” 

The sages then talked a great deal about love: the difference be- 
tween the love of lovers and that of parent and child; the iv»ve of ve^- 
tation for the light; and how sunbeams kiss the mire and forthwith 
young shoots spring into being. The 'whole discourse was so learned that 
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the father stork could not take it in^ far less repeat it He became quite 
peasivCi however, and stood on one leg for a whole day with his eyes 
half shut. Learning was a heavy burden to him. 

Yet one thing the stork had thoroughly comprehended. He had 
heard from high and low alike what a misfortune it was to thousands 
of people and to the whole country that this man should be lying sick 
wiAout hope of recovery. It would indeed be a blessed day which 
should see^his health restored. 

“But where blossoms the flower of healing for him?” they had asked 
of one another. They had also consulted all their learned writings, the 
twinkling stars, the winds, and the waves. But the only answer that the 
sages had been able to give was, “Love is the food of life/’* How to ap- 
ply the saying they knew not. 

At last all had agreed that succor must come through the Princess, 
who loved her father with her heart and soul. And they had at last dc 
cided what she was to do. It was more than a yeai and a day since they 
had sent her at night, when there was a new moon, out into the desert 
of the sphinx. Here at the base of it she had to push away the sand 
from the door, and walk through the long passage which led right into 
the middle of the pyramid, where one of the mightiest of their ancient 
kings lay swathed in his mummy’s bands in the midst of his wealth 
and glory. Here she had to bend her head to the corpse, and it was re- 
vealed to her where she would find healing and salvation fot her father 
All this she had done, and the exact spot had been shown her in 
dreams where in the depths of the morass she would find the lotus 
flower that would touch her bosom beneath the water. And this she was 
to bring home. So she flew away in her swan’s plumage to the Wild Bog 
in the far north. 

Now all this the father and mother stork had known from the begin- 
ning, and we understand the matter better than we did. We know that 
the Marsh King dragged her down to himself and that to those at home 
she was dead and gone. The wisest of them said like the mother stork, 
“She will look out for herself!” So they awaited her return, not know- 
ing in fact what else to do. 

“I think I will snatch away the swans’ plumage from the two deceit- 
ful Princesses,” said the father stork. “Then they can not go to the 
Wild Bog to do any more mischief. I will keep the plumages up there 
till we find a use for them.” 

“Up where will you keep them?” asked the mother stork. 

“In our nest at the Wild Bog,” said he. “The young ones and I can 
carry them between us. If they are too cumbersome, there are places 
enough on the way where we can hide them till our next flight. One 
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plumage would be enough for her, but two are better. It is a good plan 
to have plenty of wraps in a northern country.” 

“You wm get no thanks for it,” said the mother stork, “but you are 
the master. I have nothing to say except when I am sitting.” 

In the meantime the little child in the Viking’s hall by the Wild Bog, 
whither the storks flew in the spring, had been given a name. It was 
Helga, but such a name was far too gentle for such a wild spirit as 
dwelt within her. Month by month it showed itself more. And year by 
year, while the storks took the same journey, in autumn towards the 
Nile and in spring towards the Wild Bog, the little child grew to be a 
big girl. Before anyone knew how, she was the loveliest maiden possible 
of sixteen. The husk was lovely, but the kernel was hard and rough — 
wilder than most, even in those hard, wild times. 

Her greatest pleasure was to dabble her white hands in the blood of 
the horses slaughtered for sacrifice. In her wild freaks she would bite 
the heads off the black cocks which the priest was about to slay, and 
she said in full earnest to her foster father, “If thy foe were to come 
and throw a rope round the beams of thy house and pull it about thine 
ears, I would not wake thee if I could. I should not hear him for the 
tingling ot the blood in the ear thou once boxed years ago. I do not for- 
get!” 

But the Viking did not believe what she said. Like everybody else he 
was infatuated bv her beauty, nor did he know how body and soul 
changed places in his little Helga in the dark hours of the night. She 
rode a horse barel)acked as if she were a part of it, nor did she jump off 
while her steed bit and fought with the other wild horses. She would 
often throw’ herself from the cliff into the sea in all her clothes, and 
swim out to meet the \’iking when his boat neared the shore; and she 
cut off the longest strand of her beautiful long hair to string her bow. 
“Self-made is w’cll made,'' said she. 

The Viking’s wife, though strong-willed and strong-minded after the 
fashion of the times, became towards her daughter like any other weak, 
anxious mother, becau.se she knew' that a spell rested over the terrible 
child. Often when her mother stepped out onto the balcony, Helga, 
from pure love of teasing, it seemed, wrould sit down upon the edge of 
the well, throw up her hands and feet, and go backwards plump into 
the dark narrow’ hole. Here w’ith her frog’s nature she would rise again 
and clamber out like a cat dripping with w’ater, carrying a perfect 
stream into the banqueting hall, washing aside the green twdgs strewn 
on the floor. 

One bond, however, always held little Helga in check, : d that was 
twilight. When it drew near she became quiet and pensive, allowing 
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liersdf to be called and directed. An inner perc^tion, as it were, drew 
her towards her mother, and when the sun sank and the transformation 
todc place, she sat sad and quiet, shrivded up into the form of a toad. 
Her body was now much bigger than those creatures ever are, but for 
that reason all the more unsightly. She looked like a wretch^ dwarf 
with the head of a frog and webbed fingers. There was something so 
piteous in her eyes, and voice she had none — only a hollow croak like 
the smothered sobs of a dreaming child. 

Then the Viking’s wife would take it on her knee, and looking into 
Its eyes would* forget the mis^pen form and would often say, “I could 
ahn^ wish that thou would alwa}^ remain my dumb frog chQd. Thou 
art more terrible to look at when thou art clothed in beauty.” Then 
she would write runes against sickness and sorcery and throw them over 
the miserable girl, but they did no good at all. 

**One would never think that she had been small enough to lie in a 
water lily,” said the father stork. “Now that she is .grown up, she is the 
very image of her Egyptian mother, whom we never saw again. She did 
not manage to take such good- care of herself as you and the sages said 
she would. I have been fljring across the marsh, year in and year out, 
and never have I seen a trace of her. Yes, I may as well tell you that 
all these years, when I have flown on ahead of you to look after the 
nest and set it to rights, I have spent many a night flying about like 
an owl or a bat, scaiming the open water, but all to no purpose. Nor 
have we had any use for the two swan plumages which the young ones 
and 1 dragged up here with so much difficulty. It took us three journeys 
' to get them here. They have lain for years now in the bottom of the 
nest and if ever a disaster happens, such as a fire in the timbered house, 
they will be entirely lost.” 

' “And our good nest would be lost too,” said the mother stork. “But 
you think less of that than you do of your feather dresses and your 
marsh Princess. You had better go down to her one day and stay in the 
mire for good. You are a bad father to your own chicks, and I have al- 
Wa3rs said so since the first time I hatched a brood. If only we or the 
young ones don’t get an arrow through our wings from that mad Viking 
girl! She doesn’t know what she is about. We are rather more at home 
here than she is, and she ought to remember that. We never forget our 
obligations. Every^ar we pay our toll of a feather, an egg, and a young 
one, as it is only right we should. Do you think that while she is about 
I care to go down there as I used to do, and as I do in Egypt where I 
am *hail fellow well met’ with everybody, and where I peep into their 
pots and kettles if 1 llheP No, indeed. I sit tq> here vexing myself about 
iser, the vfamn, and you too. Yon dwuld have I^t her in 'the water lily, 
and there woi'1d>have been an end of her.” 
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**You arc much more estimable than your words,” said the father 
stork. know you better than you know yourself, my dear.” Then he 
gave a hop and flapped his wings thrice, proudly stretched out his neck, 
and soared away without moving his outspread wings. When he ha d 
gone some distance he made some more powerful strokes, his head and 
neck bending proudly forward, while his plumage gleamed in the sun- 
shine. What strength and speed there were in his flight!’ 

^‘He is still the handsomest of them all,” said the mother stork, *‘but 
I don’t tell him so.” 

The Viking came home early that autumn with his booty and pris- 
oners. Among these was a young Christian priest, one of those men 
who persecuted the heathen gods of the north. There had often been 
discussions of late, both in the hall and in the women’s bower, about 
the new faith which was spreading in all the countries to the south. 
Through Saint Ansgarius it had spread as far as Hedeby on the Schlei. 
Even little Helga had heard of the belief in the “White Christ,” who 
for love of mankind had given His life for their salvation. As far as 
Helga was concerned, it had all gone in at one ear and out at the other, 
as one says. The very meaning of the word “love” seemed to dawn upon 
her only when she was shriveled up into the form of a frog in her secret 
chamber. But the Viking’s wife had listened to the story and had felt 
herself strangely moved by these tales about the Son of the only true 
God. 

The men on their return from their raids told them all about the 
temples of costly polished stone which were raised to Him whose mes- 
sage was love. Once a couple of heavy golden vessels of cunning work- 
manship were brought home and about them hung a peculiar spicy 
odor. They were censers used by the Christian priests to swing before 
the altars on which blood never flowed, but where the bread and wine 
were changed to the body and blood of Him who gave Himself for the 
yet unborn generations. 

The young priest was imprisoned in the deep stone cellars of the 
timber house, and his feet and hands were bound with strips of bark. 
He was “as beautiful as Baldur,” said the Viking’s wife, and she felt 
pity for him, but young Helga proposed that he should be hamstrung 
and be tied to the tails of wild oxen. 

“Then would I loose the dogs on him. Hie and away over marshes 
and pools! That would be a merry sight, and merrier still would it be 
to follow in his course.” 

However, this was not the death the Viking wished him to die. In- 
stead, he intended to offer him up in the morning up)on the bloodstone 
in the groves, as a denier and a persecutor of the great gods. It would 
be the first man to be .sacrificed there. Young Helga begged that she 
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qiHiikle his Uood over the images of the gods and over the peo* 
{de. She pcdidied her sharp knife, and when one of the great ferocious 
dogs, of which tiiete were so many about the {dace, ^ang towards her, 
she dug her knife into its side, “just to test it,” she said. 

The Viking’s wtfe looked sadly at this wild, badly disposed girl, and 
when night came and the girl’s beauty of body and soul changed places, 
she spoke tender words of grief from her sorrowful heart. The ugfly toad 
with its ungaiidy body stood fixing its sad brown eyes upon her, lis- 
tening and seenjing to understand with the mind of a human being. 

“Never once has a word of my double grief through you passed my 
1^ to my husband,” said the Viking’s wife. “My heart is full of grief 
im you. Great is a mother’s lovel But love never entered your heart; 
it e like a lump of cold clay. From whence did you come into my 
house?” 

Then the ungainly oeature trembled as if the words touched some 
invisible cord between body and soul, and great tears came into its 
Ayes. 

“A bitter time will come to you,” said the Viking’s wife. “And it will 
be a terrible one to me tool Better would it have been if as a child you 
had been exposed on the highway, and lulled by the cold to the sleep 
ot death I” And the Viking’s wife shed bitter tears and went away in 
anger and sorrow, passing under the curtain of skins which hung from 
the beams and divided the hall. 

The shriveled-up toad crouched in the corner, and a dead silence 
reigned. At intery^s a half stifled sigh rose within her. It was as if in 
anguish something came to life in her heart. She took a step forward 
and listened. Then she stepped forward ^in and grasped the heavy 
bar of the door with her clumsy hands. Softly she drew it back and si- 
lently lifted the latch. Then she took up the lamp which stood in the 
anteroom. It seemed as if a strong power gave her strength, She drew 
out the iron bolt from the barred cellar door and slipped in to the pris- 
oner. He was asleep. She touched him with her cold clammy hand, and 
when he awoke and saw the hideous creature, he shuddered as if he 
beheld an evil apparition. She drew out her knife and cut his bonds 
asunder, and then beckoned him to follow her. He named the Holy 
Name and made the sign of the cross, and as the form remained un- 
changed, he rq«ati&d the words of the psalmist: “Blessed is the man 
who hadi pity on the poor and needy. The Lord will deliver him in 
time of trouble.” Then he asked, “Who art thou, whose outward ap- 
pearance is that of an animal, while thou willingly performest deeds of 
mercy?” 

The toad beckoned him and led him behind the shdtering curtains 
and down a long passage to the stable. She pointed to a horse, onto 
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which he sprang and she after him. She sat in front of him, dutdiing 
the mme of the animal. The prisoner understood her and they rode at 
a quick pace along a path he never would have found to the heath. He 
forgot her hideous form, knowing that the mercy of God worked through 
the spirits of darkness. He prayed and sang holy songs, which made her 
tremble.^ Was it the power of prayer and his singing working upon her? 
Or was it the chill air of the advancing dawn? What were her feelings? 
She raised herself and wanted to stop and jump off the horse, but the 
Christian priest held her tightly with all his strength, and sang aloud a 
psalm as if this could lift the spell which held her. 

The horse bounded on more wildly than before, the sky grew red, 
and the first sunbeams pierced the clouds. As the stream of light touched 
^ her the transformation took place. She was once more a lovely maiden, 
but her demoniac spirit was the same. The priest held a blooming 
maiden in his arms and he was terrified at the sight. He stopped the 
horse and sprang down, thinking he had met with a new device of the 
evil one. But young Helga .sprang to the ground too. The short child’s 
frock only reached to her knee. She tore the sharp knife from her belt 
and rushed upon the startled man. 

“Let me get at thee!” she cried. “Let me reach thee, and my knife 
shall pierce thee! Thou art ashen pale, beardless slave!” 

She closed upon him and they wrestled together, but an invisible 
power seemed to give strength to the Christian. He held her tight, and 
the old oak under which they stood seemed to help him, for the loos- 
ened roots above the ground tripped her up. Close by rose a bubbling 
spring, and he sprinkled her with water and commanded the unclean 
spirit to leave her, making the sign of the cross over her according to 
Christian usage. But the baptismal water has no p)ower if the spring of 
faith flows not from within. 

Yet even here something more than man’s strength opposed itsdf 
through him against the evil which struggled within her. Her arms fell 
and .she looked with astoni.shment and paling cheeks at this man who 
seemed to be a mighty magician skilled in secret arts. These were dark 
runes he was repeating, and cabalistic signs he was tracing in the air. 
She would not have blanched had he flourished a shining sword or a 
sharp ax before her face, but she trembled now as he traced the sign of 
the cross upon her forehead and bosom, and she sat before him with 
drooping head like a wild bird tamed. 

He spoke gently to her about the deed of love she had performed fw 
him this night, when she came in the hideous shape of a tc id, cut his 
bands asunder, and led him out to light and life. She hersdt was boui^, 
he said, and with stronger bonds than his. But she also, through hun, 
should reach to light and life everlasting. He would take her to Hedelqr 
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to the holy Ansgarius, and there in that Christian city the spell would 
be removed. But she must no longer sit in front of him on the horse, 
even if she went of her own free will. He dared not carry her thus. 

“Thou must sit behind me, not before. Thy magic beauty has a 
power given by the Evil One which I dread. Yet shall I have the victory 
through Christ I” 

He knelt down and prayed humbly and earnestly. It seemed as if 
the quiet wood became a holy church consecrated by his worship. The 
birds began to sing as if they too were also of this new congregation, 
and the fragrance of the wild flowers was as the ambrosial perfume of 
incense, while the young priest recited the words of Holy Writ: “The 
Day-spring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death; to guide their feet into the way 
of peace.” 

He spoke of the yearning of all nature for redemption, and while he 
spoke the horse which had carried them stood quietly by, only rustling 
aftiong the bramble bushes, making the ripe juicy fruit fall into little 
Helga’s hands, as if inviting her to refresh herself. Patiently she al- 
lowed herself to be lifted onto the horse’s back, and she sat there like 
one in a trance, who neither watches nor wanders. The Christian man 
bound together two branches in the shape of a cross, which he held 
aloft in his hand as he rode through the wood. 

The brushwood grew thicker and thicker till at last it became 21 
trackless wilderness. Bushes of the wild sloe blocked the way and they 
had to ride round them. The bubbling springs turned to standing pools 
and these they also had to ride round. Still they found strength and 
refreshment in the pure breezes of the forest, and no less a power in 
tender words *of faith and love spoken by the young priest in his 
fervent desire to lead this poor straying one into the way of light and 
love. 

It is said that raindrops can wear a hollow in the hardest stone, and 
that the waves of the sea can smooth and round the jagged rocks. So 
did the dew of mercy, falling upon little Helga, soften all that was hard 
and smooth, all that was rough in her. Not that these effects were yet 
to be seen. She did not even know that they had taken place, any more 
than the buried seed ^ying in the earth knows that the refreshing show- 
ers and the warm sunbeams will cause it to flourish and bloom. 

As the mother’s song unconsciously falls upon the child’s heart, it 
stammers the words after her without understanding them, but later 
they crystallize into thoughts and in time becbme clear. In this way 
the Word also worked here in the heart of Helga. 

They rode out of the wood, over a heath, and again through trackless 
forests. Towards evening they met a band of robbers. 
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''Where hast thou stolen this beautiful child?” they cried, stopping 
the horse and pulling down the two riders, for they were a numerous 
party. 

The priest had no weapon but the knife which he had taken from 
little Helga, and with this he struck out right and left. One of the rob- 
bers raised his ax to strike him, but the Christian succeeded in spring- 
ing to one side, or he would certainly have been hit. But the blade flew 
into the horse’s neck so that the blood gushed forth and it fell to the 
ground dead. Then little Helga, as if roused from a long deep trance, 
rushed forward and threw herself onto the gasping horse. The priest 
placed himself in front of her as 'a shield and defense, but one of the 
robbers swung his iron club with such force at his head that the blood 
tisnd the brains were scattered about, and he fell dead upon the ground. 

The robbers seized little Helga by her white arms, but the sun was 
just going down and as the last rays vanished she was changed into the 
form of a frog. A greenish white mouth stretched half over her face. 
Her arms became thin and slimy. And broad hands with webbed fin- 
gers spread themselves out like fans. The robbers in terror let her go 
and she *3tood among them a hideous monster. Then according to frog 
nature, she bounded away with great leaps as high as herself and dis- 
appeared in the thicket. Then the robbers perceived that this must be 
I^ki’s evil spirit or some witchcraft, and they hurried away affrighted. 

The full moon had risen and was shining in all its splendor when 
poor little Helga, in the form of a frog, crept out of the thicket. She 
stopped by the body of the Christian priest and the dead horse. She 
looked at them with eyes which seemed to weep. A sob came from the 
toad like that of a child bursting into tears. She threw herself down, 
first upon one and then on the other, and brought water in her hand, 
which from being large and webbed formed a cup. This she sprinkled 
them with, but they were dead, and dead they must remain! This she 
understood. Soon wild animals would come and devour them — but no, 
that should never be. So she dug into the ground as deep as she could. 
She wished to dig a grave for them. 

She had nothing but the branch of a tree and her two hands, and 
she tore the web between her fingers till the blood ran from them. She 
soon saw that the task would be beyond her, so she fetched fresh water 
and washed the face of the dead man, and strewed fresh green leaves 
over it. She also brought large boughs to cover him and scattered dried 
leaves between the branches. Then she brought the heaviest stones she 
could carry and laid them over the dead lx)dy, filling up the spaces 
with moss. Now she thought the mound was strong and secure enough, 
but the difficult task had employed the whole night. The sun was just 
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riaiDg and there stood little Hdga in all her beautyi with bleeding 
hands and maidenly tears for the first tune on her blushing chedcs. 

' It was in this transformation as if two natures were struggling in 
her. She trembled and glsmced round as if she were just awakening 
from a troubled dream. She leaned for support against a slender beech, 
and at last climbed to the topmost branches like a cat and seated hw- 
self firmly upon them. She sat there for the whole livelong day, like a 
frightened squirrel in the solitude of the wood where all is still and 
dead, as they s^I 

Dead — ^well, there flew a couple of butterflies whirling round and 
round each other, and dose by were some ant hills, each with its hun- 
dreds of busy little creatures swarming to and fro. In the air danced 
countless midges and swarm upon swarm of flies, ladybirds, dragon- 
flies with golden wings, and other little winged creatures. The earth- 
worm crept forth from the moist ground, and the moles — ^but except- 
ing these, all was still and dead around. When p>eople say this they 
don’t quite understand what they mean. None noticed little Helga but 
a flock of jackdaws which flew chattering round the tree where she sat. 
They hopped along the branch towards her, boldly inquisitive, but a 
glance from her eye was enough to drive them away. They could not 
make her out though, any more than she could understand herself. 

When the evening drew near and the sun began to sink, the ap- 
proaching transformation roused her to fresh exertion. She slipped 
down gently from the tree, and when the last sunbeam was extinguished 
she sat there once more, the shrivekd-up frog with her torn webbed 
hands. But her eyes now shone with a new beauty which they had 
hardly possessed in all the pride of her loveliness. These were the gen- 
tlest and tenderest maiden’s eyes which now shone out of the face of 
ibe frog. They bore witness to the existence of deep feeling and a hu- 
man heart, and the beauteous eyes overflowed with tears, weeping pre- 
cious drops that lightened the heart. 

The cross made of branches, the last work of him who now was dead 
and cold, still lay by the grave. Little Helga took it up— the thought 
came unconsciously — and she placed it between the stones which cov- 
ered man and horse. At the sad recollection her tears burst forth again, 
and in this mood she traced the same sign in the earth round the grave. 
And as she formed*’with both hands the sign of the cross, the webbed 
skin fell away from her fingers like a tom glove. She washed her hands 
at the i^ing, and gazed in astonishment at their delicate whiteness. 
Again she made the holy sign in the air, between herself and the dead 
man. Her lips trembled, her tongue moved, and the name which she 
had so often heard in her ride through the forest rose to her lips, and 
she uttered the wArds "Jesus Christ.” 
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The frog’s skin fell away from her. She was the beautiful young 
maiden, but her head bent wearily and her limbs required rest. She 
slept, but her sleep was short. She was awakened at midnight, and be- 
fore her stood the dead horse, prancing and full of life, which shone 
forth from his eyes and his wounded neck. Close by his side appeared 
the murdered Christian priest, ‘‘more beautiful than Baldur,” the Vi- 
king’s wife might indeed have said, and yet he was surrounded by 
flames of fire. 

There was such earnestness in his large mild eyes, and such right- 
eous judgment in his penetrating glance which pierced into the re- 
motest corner of her heart. Little Helga trembled, and every memory 
within her was awakened as if it had been the Day of Judgment. Every 
kindness which had ever been shown her, every loving word which had 
been said to her, came vividly before her. She now understood that it 
was love which had sustained her in those days of trial, through which 
all creatures formed of dust and clay, soul and spirit, must wrestle and 
struggle. She acknowledged that she had but followed whither she was 
called, had done nothing for herself. All had been given her. She bent 
now in lowly humility and full of shame, before Him who could read 
every impulse of her heart. And in that moment she felt the purifying 
flame of the Holy Spirit thrill through her soul. 

“Thou daughter of earth,” said the Christian martyr, “out of the 
earth art thou come and from the earth shalt thou rise again! The sun- 
light within thee shall consciously return to its origin — not the beams 
of the actual sun, but those from God! No soul will be lost. Things 
temporal are full of weariness, but eternity is life-giving. I come from 
the land of the dead. Thou also must one day journey through the deep 
valleys to reach the radiant mountain summits where dwell grace and 
all perfections. I cannot lead thee to Hedeby for Christian baptism. 
First must thou break the watery shield that covers the deep morass, 
and bring forth from its depths the living author of thy being and thy 
life. Thou must first carry out thy vocation before thy consecration 
may take place!” 

Then he lifted her up onto the horse and gave her a golden censer 
like those she had seen in the Viking’s hall. A fragrant perfume arose 
from it, and the open wound on the martyr’s forehead gleamed like a 
radiant diadem. He took the cross from the grave, holding it high above 
him, while they rode rapidly through the air — across the murmuring 
woods and over the heights where the mighty warriors of old lay bur- 
ied, each seated on his dead war horse. These strong men of war arose 
and rode out to the summits of the mounds. The broad golden circlets 
round their foreheads gleamed in the moonlight and their cloaks flut- 
tered in the wind. The great dragon hoarding his treasure raised his 
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head to look at them, and whole hosts of dwarfs peeped forth from 
their hillocks, swarming with red, green, and blue lights, like sparks 
from the a^es of burnt paper. 

Away they flew over wood and heath, rivers and pools, up north to- 
wards the Wild Bog. Arrived here, they hovered round in great circles. 
The martyr raised high the cross which shone like gold, and his lips 
chanted the holy mass. Little Helga sang with him as a child joins in 
its mother’s song. She swung the censer, and from it issued a fragrance 
of the altar so strong and so wonder-working that the reeds and rushes 
burst into blossom, and numberless flower stems shot up from the bot- 
tomless depths. Everything that had life within it lifted itself up and 
blossomed. The water lilies spread themselves over the surface of the 
pool like a carpet of wrought flowers, and on this carpet lay a sleeping 
woman. She was young and beautifid. Little Helga fancied she saw her- 
self, her picture, mirrored in the quiet pool. It wa.s her mother she saw, 
the wife of the Marsh King, the princess from the river Nile. 

- The martyred priest commanded the sleeping woman to be lifted up 
onto the horse, but the animal beneath the burden as though it 
had no more substance than a winding sheet floating on the wind. But 
the sign of the cross gave strength to the phantom and all three rode 
on through the air to dry ground. Just then the cock crew from the 
Viking’s hall and the vision melted away in the mist which was driven 
along by the wind, but mother and daughter stood side by side. 

“Is it myself I see reflected in the deep water?” said the mother. 

“Do I see mysdf mirrored in a bright shield?” said the daughter. 
But as they approached and clasped each other heart to heart, the 
mother’s heart beat the fastest and she understood. 

‘ ,“My child! My own heart’s blossom! My lotus out of the deep wa- 
ters!” — and she wept over her daughter. Her tears were a new baptism 
of love and life for little Helga. 

“I came hither in a swan’s plumage, and here I threw it off,” said 
the mother. “I sank down into the bog, which closed around me. Some 
I>ower always dragged me down, deeper and deeper. I felt the hand of 
sleq> pressing upon my e}relids. I fell asleep, and I dreamt. I seemed 
to be again in the vast Egyptian pyramid, but still before me stood the 
moving alder stump which ^d frightened me on the surface of the bog. 
I gazed at the fissures of the bark and they shone out in bright colors 
and turned to hierogljrphs. It was the mummy’s wrappings I was look- 
ing at The coverings burst asunder and out of them walked the 
mummy king of a thousand years ago, black as pitch, black as the 
shining wood snail or the slimy mud of the swamp. Whether it were 
the mummy king or the Marsh King I knew not. He threw his arms 
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around me and I felt that I must die. When life came bade to me, 1 fdt 
something warm upon my bosom. It was a little bird fluttering its wing 
and twittering. It flew from my bosom high up towards the heavy dark 
canopy, but a long green ribbon still bound it to me. I heard and un- 
derstood its notes of longing: ‘Freedoml Sunshinel To the Fatherl’ 
Then I remembered my own father in the sunlit land of my home, my 
life, and my love. And I loosened the ribbon and let it flutter away — 
home to my father. Since that hour I have dreamt no more. I must 
have slept a long and heavy sleep till this hour, when sweet music and 
fragrant odors awoke me and set me free.” 

Where did now the green ribbon flutter which bound the mother’s 
heart to the wings of the bird? Only the stork had seen it. The ribbon 
was the green stem, the bow was the gleaming flower which cradled the 
little baby, now grown up to her full beauty and once more resting on 
her mother’s breast. While they stood there pressed heart to heart, the 
stork was wheeling above their heads in great circles. At length he flew 
away to his nest and brought back the swan plumages so long cher- 
ished there. He threw one over each of them. The feathers closed over 
them, and mother and daughter rose into the air as two white swans. 

*‘Now let us talk,” said the father stork. “Now we can understand 
each other’s language, even if one sort of bird has a different shaped 
beak from another. It b the most fortunate thing in the world that you 
appeared this evening. Tomorrow we should have been off, mother and 
I and the young ones. We are going to fly southwards. Yes, you may 
look at me. I am an old friend from the Nile, and so is mother, too. Her 
heart b not so sharp as her beak! She always said that the Princess 
would take care of herself. I and the young ones carried the swans’ 
plumage up here. How delighted I am and how lucky it is that I am 
still here! As soon as the day dawns we will set off, a great company of 
storks. We will fly in front. You had better follow us, and then you 
won’t lose your way. We will keep an eye upon you.” 

“And the lotus flower which I was to take with me,” said the Egyp- 
tian Princess, “flies by my side in a swan’s plumage. I take the flower 
of my heart with me, and so the riddle b solved. Now for homel 
home!” 

But Helga said she could not leave the Danish land without seeing 
her loving foster mother once more, the Viking's wife. For in Helga’s 
memory now rose up every happy recollection, every tender word, and 
every tear her foster mother had shed over her, and it almost seemed 
as if she loved thb mother best. 

“Yes, we must go to the Viking’s hall,” said the father stork. “Mother 
and the young ones are waiting for us there. How they will open thdr 
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tyes and flq) their wings! Mother doesn’t say much. She is somewhat 
dxHt and abrupt, but she means very well. Now I will make a great 
clattering to let tibem know we are coming.” 

So he clattered with his beak, and he and the swans flew off to the 
Viking’s hall. 

They all lay in a deep deep within. The Viking’s wife had gone late 
to rest for she was in great anxiety about little Helga, who had not 
been seen for three days. She had disappeared with the Christian 
priest, and she must have helped him away. It was her horse which 
was missing from the stable. By what power had this been brought to 
pass? The Viking’s wife thought over all the many miracles which were 
said to have been performed by the White Christ and by those who 
believed in Him and followed Him. 

All these thoughts took form in her dreams, and it seemed to her 
that she was still awake, sitting thoughtfully upon her bed while dark- 
ness reigned without. A storm arose. She heard the rolling of the waves 
^t and west of her from the North Sea and from the waters of the 
Cattegat. The monstrous serpent which, according to her faith, encom- 
passed the earth in the depths of the ocean, was trembling in convul- 
sions from the dread of Ragnarok, the night of the gods. He personified 
the Day of Judgment, when everything should pass away, even the 
great gods themselves. The war horn sounded, and away over the rain- 
bow rode the gods, clad in steel, to fight their last battle. Before them 
flew the shield maidens, the Valkyries, and the ranks were closed by 
the phantoms of the dead warriors. The whole atmosphere shone in the 
radiance of the northern lights, but darkness conquered in the end. 

It was a terrible hour, and in her dream little Helga sat close beside 
^the frightened woman, crouching on the floor in the form of the hid- 
eifiis frog. She trembled and crept closer to her foster mother, who took 
her on her knee and in her love pressed her to her bosom, notwithstand- 
ing the hideous frog’s skin. The air resounded with the clashing of 
sword and club and the whistling of arrows, as though a fierce hail- 
storm were passing over them. The hour had come when heaven and 
earth were to pass away, the stars to fall, and everything to succumb 
to Surtur’s fire. And yet a new earth and a new heaven would arise 
and fields of com would wave where the seas now rolled over the 
gcfldoi sands. The God whom none might name would reign, and to 
Him would ascend Baldur the mild, the loving, redeemed from the 
kingdmn of the dead. He was coming! The Viking’s wife saw him 
plainly. She saw his face. It was that of the Christian priest, their 
twisoner. 

“White Christ,” she cried aloud, and as she spoke the name she 
pressed a kiss upon the forehead of the loathsome toad. The frog’s skin 
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Idl away, and before her stood little Helga in all the radiance of hei 
beauty, gentle as she had never been before, and with beaming eyes. 
She kissed her foster mother’s hands and blessed her for all the care 
and love she had Aown in the days of her trial and misery. She 
thanked her for the thoughts she had instilled into her, and for naming 
the name which she now repeated, White Christ I” Little Helga rose 
up as a great white swan and spread her wings, with the rushing sound 
of a flock of birds of passage on the wing. 

The Viking’s wife was awakened by the rushing sound of wings out- 
side. She knew it was the time when the storks took their flight, and it 
was these she heard. She wanted to see them all once more and to bid 
them farewell, so she got up and went out onto the balcony. She saw 
stork upon stork sitting on the roofs of the outbuildings round the 
courtyard, and flocks of them were flying round and round in great 
circles. 

Just in front of her, on the edge of the well where little Helga so 
often had frightened her with her wildness, sat two white swans who 
gazed at her with their wise eyes. Then she remembered her dream, 
which still seemed quite real to her. She thought of little Helga in the 
form of a swan. She thought of the Christian priest, and suddenly a 
great joy arose in her heart. The swans flapped their wings and bent 
their heads as if to greet her, and the Viking’s wife stretched out her 
arms towards them as if she understood all about it, and she smiled at 
them with tears in her eyes. 

‘‘We are not going to wait for the swans,” said the mother stork. “If 
they want to travel with us they must come. We can’t dawdle here till 
the plovers start! It is very nice to travel as we do, the whole family 
together, not like the chaffinches and the ruffs, whose males and fe- 
males fly separately. It’s hardly decent! And why are those swans 
flapping their wings like that?” 

“Well, everyone flies in his own way,” said the father stork. “The 
swans fly in an oblique line, the cranes in the form of a triangle, and 
the plovers in a curved line like a snake.” 

“Don’t talk about snakes while we are flying up here,” said the 
mother stork. “It puts desires into the young ones’ heads which they 
can’t gratify.” 

“Are those the high mountains I used to hear about?” asked Hdga 
in the swan’s plumage. 

“Those are thunder clouds driving along beneath us,” said her 
mother. 

“What are those white clouds that rise so high?” again inquired 
Helga. 

“Those are mountains covered with perpetual snows that you sec 
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yonder/’ said her motheri as they flew across the Alps down towards 
the blue Mediterranean. 

Africa’s land! Egypt’s strand!” said the daughter of the Nile in 
her joy, as from far above in her swan’s plumage her eye fell upon the 
narrow waving yellow line, her birthplace. The other birds saw it too 
and hastened their flight. 

“I smell the Nile mud and the frogs!” said the mother stork. **I am 
tingling all over. Now you will have something nice to taste, and some- 
thing to see tooi There are the marabouts, the ibises, and the cranes. 
They all belong to our family, but they are not nearly so handsome as 
we are. They are very stuck up too, especially the ibises, who have 
been so spoilt by the Eg3rptians. They make mummies of them and 
stuff them with spices. I would rather be stuffed with living frogs. And 
so would you, and so you shall be! Better have something in your 
crops while you are alive than have a great fuss made over you after 
you are dead. That is my opinion and I am always right.” 

* ^‘The storks have come back,” was said in the great house on the 
Nile, where its lord lay in the great hall on his downy cushions covered 
with a leopard skin. He was scarcely alive and yet not dead either, 
waiting and hoping for the lotus flower from the deep morass in the 
north. 

Relatives and servants stood round his couch, when two great white 
swans who had come with the storks flew into the hall. They threw 
off their dazzling plumage, and there stood two beautiful women as 
like each other as twin drops of dew. They bent over the pale withered 
old man, throwing back their long hair. 

As little Helga bent over her grandfather, the color came back to 
bis cheeks and new life returned to his limbs. The old man rose with 
health and energy renewed. His daughter and granddaughter clasped 
him in their arms, as if with a joyous morning greeting after a long 
troubled night. 

Joy reigned through the house and in the storks’ nest too; but there 
the rejoicing was chiefly over the abundance of food, especially the 
swarms of frogs. And while the sages hastily sketched the story of the 
two Princesses and the flower of healing, which brought such joy and 
blessing to the land, the parent storks told the same story in their 
own way to their family — ^but not until they had all satisfied their ap- 
petites, or they would have had something better to do than to listen 
to stories. 

“Surely you will be made something at last,” whispered the mother 
stork. “It wouldn’t be reasonable otherwise.” 

“Oh, what shouM I be made?” said the father stork. “And what have 
I done? Nothing at all!” 
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*‘Yoii have done more than all the others. Without you and the 
young ones ihe two Princesses would never have seen Egypt again, nor 
would the old man have recovered his health. You will become some- 
thing. They will at least give you a doctor’s degree, and our young ones 
will be born with the title, and their young ones after them. Why, you 
look like an Egyptian doctor already, at least in my eyesT’ 

And now the learned men and the sages set to work to propound the 
inner principle, as they called it, that lay at the root of the matter. 
“Love is the food of life,” was their text. Then came the explanations. 
“The Princess was the warm sunbeam. She went down to the Marsh 
King and from their meeting sprang forth the blossom.” 

“I can’t exactly repeat the words,” said the father stork. He had 
been listening on the roof and now wanted to tell those in the nest all 
about it. “What they said was so involved and so clever that they not 
only received rank, but presents too. Even the head cook had a mark 
of distinction — ^most likely for the soup.” 

“And what did you get?” asked the mother stork. “They ought not 
to forget the most important person, and that is what you are. The 
sages have only cackled about it all. But your turn will come, no 
doubt.” 

Late at night when the whole happy household were wrapped in 
peaceful slumbers, there was still one watcher. It 'was not father stork, 
although he stood up in the nest on one leg like a sentry asleep at his 
post. No, it was little Helga. She was watching, bending out over the 
balcony in the clear air, gazing at the shining stars. They were bigger 
and purer in their radiance than she had ever seen them in the north, 
and yet they were the same. She thought of the Viking’s wife by the 
Wild Bog. She thought of her foster mother’s gentle eyes and the tears 
she had shed over the poor frog child, who now stood in the bright star- 
light and delicious spring air by the waters of the Nile. She thought of 
the love in the heathen woman s breast, the love she had lavished on a 
miserable creature w’ho in human guise was a wild animal, and when 
in the form of an animal was hateful to the sight and to the touch. She 
looked at the shining stars and remembered the dazzling light on the 
forehead of the martyred priest as he flew over moorland and forest. 
The tones of his voice came back to her, and the words that he had 
said while she sat overwhelmed and crushed — ^words concerning the 
sublime source of love, the highest love embracing all mankind. 

What had not been won and achieved by this love? Day and night 
little Helga was absorbed in the thought of her happiness. She entirely 
lost herself in the contemplation of it, like a child who turns hurriedly 
from the giver to examine the beautiful gifts. Happy she was indeed, 
and her happiness seemed ever growing. Yet more might come, would 
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come. In these thoughts she indulged until she thought no more of the 
Giver. It was in the wantonness of youth that she thus sinned. Her 
eyes sparkled with pride, but suddenly she was roused from her vain 
dream. She heard a great clatter in the courtyard below and, look- 
ing out, saw two great ostriches rushing hurriedly round in circles. 
Never before had she seen this great, heavy, clumsy bird which looked 
as if its wings had been clipped, and the birds themselves had the ap- 
pearance of having been roughly used. She asked what had happened 
to them, and for the first time heard the legend the Egyptians tell con- 
cerning the ostrich. 

Once, they say, the ostriches were a beautiful and glorious race of 
birds, with large strong wings. One evening the great birds of the forest 
said to it, ^‘Brother, shall we tomorrow, God willing, go down to the 
river to drink?” And the ostrich answered, “I will.” 

At the break of day then they flew off, first rising high in the air to- 
wards the sun, the eye of God. Still higher and higher the ostrich flew, 
fo in front of the other birds, in its pride flying close up to the light. 
He trusted in his own strength, and not on that of the Giver. He would 
not say ^^God willing!” But the avenging angel drew back the veil from 
the flaming ocean of sunlight, and in a moment the wings of the proud 
bird were burnt and he sank miserably to the earth. Since that time the 
ostrich and his race have never been able to rise in the air. He can only 
fly terror-stricken along the ground, or around and around in narrow 
circles. It is a warning to mankind, reminding us in every thought and 
action to say, ^'God willing!” 

Hdga thoughtfully and seriously bent her head and looked at the 
hunted ostrich. She noticed its fear and its miserable pride at the sight 
of its own great shadow on the white moonlit wall. Her thoughts grew 
griver and more earnest. A life so rich in joy had already been given 
her. What more was to come? The best of all perhaps — “God willing!” 

Early in the spring, when the storks were again about to take flight 
to the north, little Helga took off her gold bracelet, scratched her name 
on it, beckoned to father stork, and put it round his neck. She told him 
to take it to the Viking’s wife, who would see by it that her foster 
daughter still lived, was happy, and had not forgotten her. 

^^It is a heavy thing to carry,” thought father stork, as it slipped 
onto his neck. “But neither gold nor honor are to be thrown upon the 
highway. The stork brings good luck, they say up there.” 

“You lay gold, and I lay eggs,” said mother stork. “But you lay only 
once and I lay every year. Yet no one appreciates us. 1 call it very 
mortifying!” 

<<One always has the consciousness of one’s own worth, mother,” 
«aid father stork. 
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**But you can’t hang it outside,” said mother stork. “It gives neither 
a fair wind nor a full meal ! ” And they took their departure. 

The little nightingale singing in the tamarind bu^es was a Vso going 
north soon. Helga had often heard it singing by the Wild Bog, so she 
determined to send a message by it too. She knew the bird language 
from having worn a swan’s plumage, and she had kept it up by speak- 
ing to the storks and the swallows. The nightingale understood her 
quite well, so she begged it to fly to the beechwood in Jutland, where 
she had made the grave of stones and branches. She bade it tell all 
the other little birds to guard the grave and to sing over it. The night- 
ingale flew away — ^and time flew away too. 

In the autumn an eagle perched on one of the pyramids saw a gor- 
geous train of heavily laden camels, and men clad in armor riding fiery 
Arab steeds as white as silver, with quivering red nostrils and flowing 
manes reaching to the ground. A royal prince from Arabia, as hand- 
some as a prince should be, was arriving at the stately mansion where 
now the storks’ nest stood empty. Its inhabitants were still in their 
northern home, but they would soon return. Indeed they came on the 
very day when the rejoicings were at their height. 

There were bridal festivities, and little Helga was the bride, clad in 
rich silk and many jewels. The bridegroom was the young prince from 
Arabia, and they sat together at the upper end of the table between 
her mother and her grandfather. But Helga was not looking at the 
bridegroom’s handsome face round which his black beard curled, nor 
did she look into his fiery dark eyes which were fixed upon hers. She 
was gazing up at a brilliant twinkling star which was beaming in the 
heavens. 

Just then there was a rustle of great wings in the air outside. The 
storks had come back. And the old couple, tired as they were and 
needing rest, flew straight down to the railing of the veranda. The}' 
knew nothing about the festivities. They had heard on the frontiers ol 
the country that little Helga had had them painted on the wall, for 
they belonged to the story of her life. 

“It was prettily done of her,'" said father stork. 

“It is little enough,” said mother stork. “She could hardly do less.’’ 

When Helga. saw them she rose from the table and went out on to 
the veranda to stroke their wings. The old storks bowed their heads 
and the very youngest ones looked on and felt honored. And Helga 
looked up at the shining star, which seemed to grow brighter and purer. 
Between herself and the star floated a form purer even than the air, 
and therefore visible to her. It floated quite close to her and she saw 
that it was the martyred priest. He also had come to her great festival 
— come even from the heavenly kingdom. 
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**The s^iy and bliss yonder far outshine these earthly splendors,” 
he said. 

Little Hdga prajred, more earnestly and meekly than she had ever 
done before, that for one sin^e moment she might gaze into the king- 
dom of Heaven. Then she felt herself lifted up above the earth in a 
stream of sweet sounds and thoughts. The unearthly music was not 
only around her — it was within her. No words can express it. 

*‘Now we must return,” said the martyr, “or you will be missed.” 

“Only one glance more,” she pleaded. “Only one short moment 
more.” 

“We must return to earth. The guests are departing.” 

“Only one look — the last I” 

Little Helga stood once again on the veranda, but all the torches out- 
side were extinguished and the lights in the banqueting hall were out 
too. The storks were gone. No guests were to be seen, and no bride- 
groom. All had vanished in those three short minutes. 

. A great fear seized upon Helga. She walked through the great empty 
hall into the next chamber where strange warriors were sleeping. She 
opened a side door which led into her own room, but she found herself 
in a garden which had never been there before. Red gleams were in the 
sky, for dawn was approaching. Only three minutes in Heaven, and 
a whole night on earth had passed away. 

Then she saw the storks. She called to them in their own language. 
Father stork turned his head, listened, and came up to her. “You speak 
our language,” he said. “What do you want? Why do you come here, 
you strange woman?” 

“It is II It is Helga. Don’t you know me? We were talking to each 
jother in the veranda three minutes ago.” 

'’‘That is a mistake,” said the stork. “You must have dreamt it.” 

“No, nol” she said and reminded him of the Viking’s stronghold, of 
the Wild Bog, and of their journey together. 

Father stork blinked his eyes and said, “Why, that is a very old 
story. I believe it happened in the time of my great-great-grandmother. 
Yes, there certainly was a princess in Egypt who came from the Dan- 
ish land, but she disappeared on her wedding night many hundreds of 
jrears ago. You may read all about it here, on the monument in the 
garden. There are both storks and swans carved on it, and you are at 
the top yourself, all in white marble.” 

And so it was. Helga understood all about it now and sank upon her 
knees. 

The sun burst forth, and, as in former times, the frog’s skin fell away 
before his beams and reveled the beautiful girl, wbo now, in the bap- 
tism of light, a vision of beauty brighter and purer than the air itself. 
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rose toy the Father. The earthly body dropped away in dust. Only a 
withered lotus flower lay where she had stood. 

“Well, that is a new ending to the story,” said father stork. “I hadn’t 
expected that, but I like it very well.” 

“What will the young ones say about it?” asked mother stork. 

“Ah, that is a very important matter,” said father stork. 


OLE SHUT-EYE 


I N THE WHOLE world there is nobody who knows so many stories as 
Ole Shut-Eye; he can tell capital ones! 

As evening comes on, when the children still sit nicely at table or on 
their stools, then comes Ole Shut-Eye. He comes up the stairs quite 
softly, for he walks in his stocking feet; he opens the door noiselessly, 
and St! he squirts sweet milk in the children’s eyes, a small, small 
stream, hut enough to prevent them from keeping their eyes open; and 
thus they cannot see him. He creeps just among them, and blows softly 
upon their necks, and this makes their heads heavy. O yes, but it 
doesn’t hurt them, for Ole Shut-Eye is very fond of the children; he 
only wants them to be quiet, and that they are not until they are taken 
to bed; they are to be quiet that he may tell them stories. 

When the children sleep, Ole Shut-Eye sits down upon their bed. He 
is well dressed: his coat is of silk, but it is impossible to say of what 
color, for it shines red, green, and blue, according as he turns. Under 
each arm he carries an umbrella: the one with pictures on it he spreads 
over the good children, and then they dream all night the most glorious 
stories; but on his other umbrella nothing at all is painted, and this he 
spreads over the naughty children, and these sleep in a dull way, and 
when they awake in the morning they have not dreamed of anything. 

Now we shall hear how Ole Shut-Eye, every evening through one 
whole week, came to a little boy named Hjalmar, and what he told him. 
There are seven stories, for there are seven days in the week. 

MONDAY 

•‘Listen,” said Ole Shut-Eye in the evening, when he had put Hjal- 
mar to bed; “now I’ll clear up.” 

And all the flowers in the flowerpots became great trees, stretching 
out their long branches under the ceiling of the room and along the 
walls, so that the whole room looked like a lovely bower; and all the 
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twigs were covered with flowers, and each flower was more beautiful 
than a rose, and smelt so sweet t^t one wanted to eat it; it was sweeter 
than jam. The fruit gleamed like gold, and there were cakes bursting 
with raisins. It was splendid. But at the same time a terrible wafl 
sounded from the table drawer, where Hjalmar’s schoolbook lay. 

“Whatever can that be?” said Ole Shut-Eye; and he went to the 
table, and opened the drawer. It was the slate which was suffering 
from convulsions, for a wrong number had got into the sum, so that it 
was nearly falling in pieces; the slate pencil tugged and jumped at its 
string, as if it had been a little dog who wanted to help the sum, but 
he could not. And thus there was a great lamentation in Hjalmar’s 
copybook; it was quite terrible to bear. On each page the great letters 
stoc^ in a row, one underneath the other, and each with a little one at 
its side; that was the copy; and next to these were a few more letters 
which thought they looked just like the first; and these Hjalmar had 
written; but they lay down just as if they had tumbled over the pencil 
lines on which they were to stand. 

“See, this is how you should hold yourselves,” said the Copy. “Look, 
sloping in this way, with a powerful swing!” 

“O, we should be very glad to do that,” replied Hjalmar’s Letters, 
“but we cannot; we are too weakly.” 

“Then you must take medicine,” said Ole Shut-Eye. 

“O no,” cried they; and they immediately stood up so gracefully 
that it was beautiful to behold. 

“Yes, now we cannot tell any stories,” said Ole Shut-Eye; “now I 
must exercise them. One, two! one, two!” and thus he exercised the 
Letters, and they stood quite slender, and as beautiful as any copy can 
. be. But when CHe Shut-Eye went away, and Hjalmar looked at them 
ntxi morning, they were as weak and miserable as ever. 

TUESDAY 

As soon as Hjalmar was in bed. Ole Shut-Eye touched all the articles 
of furniture in the room with his little magic gun, and they immediately 
began to talk together, and each one spoke of itself, with the exception 
of the spittoon, which stood silent, and was vexed that they should be so 
vain as to speak only of themselves, and think only of themselves, with- 
out any regard for him who stood so modestly in the corner for every 
one’s use. 

Over the chest of drawers hung a great picture in a gflt frame — it 
was a landscape. One saw therein large old trees, flowers in the grass, 
and a broad river which flowed round about a forest, past many castles, 
and far out into the wide ocean. 
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Ole Sfaut-Eye touched the painting with his magic gun, and the 
birds began to sing, the branches of the trees stirred, and the clouds 
began to move across it; one could see their shadows glide over the 
landscape. 

Now Ole Shut-Eye lifted little Hjalmar up to the frame, and put the 
boy’s feet into the picture, just in the high grass; and there he stood; 
and the sun shone upon him through the branches of the trees. He ran 
to the water, and seated himself in a little boat which lay there; it was 
painted red and white, the sails gleamed like silver, and six swans, each 
with a gold circlet round its neck, and a bright blue star on its fore- 
head, drew the boat past the great wood, where the trees tell of robbers 
and witches, and the flowers tell of the graceful little elves, and of what 
the butterflies have told them. 

Gorgeous Ashes, with scales like silver and gold, swam after their 
boat; sometimes they gave a spring, so that it splashed in the water; 
and birds, blue and red, little and great, flew after them in two long 
rows; the gnats danced, and the cockchafers said, ^‘Boom! boom!” 
They all wanted to follow Hjalmar, and each one had a story to tell. 

That was a pleasure voyage. Sometimes the forest was thick and 
dark, sometimes like a glorious garden full of sunlight and flowers; 
and there were great palaces of glass and of marble; on the balconies 
stood princesses, and these were all little girls whom Hjalmar knew 
well; he had already played with them. Each one stretched forth her 
hand, and held out the prettiest sugar heart which ever a cake-woman 
could sell; and Hjalmar took hold of each sugar heart as he passed by, 
and the Princess held fast, so that each of them got a piece — she the 
smaller share, and Hjalmar the larger. At each palace little princes 
stood sentry. They shouldered golden swords, and caused raisins and 
tin soldiers to shower down: one could see that they were real princes. 
Sometimes Hjalmar sailed through forests, sometimes through great 
halls, or through the midst of a town. He also came to the town where 
his nurse lived, who had carried him in her arms when he was quite a 
little boy, and who had always been so kind to him; and she nodded 
and beckoned, and sang the pretty verse she had made herself and had 
sent to Hjalmar — 

I think of you, so oft, so oft. 

My own Hjalmar, ever dear; 

Vve kissed your little lips so soft. 

Your forehead and your cheeks so clear, 

I heard you utter your first word, 

Then was / forced to say farewell; 

Now mil / trust you to our Lord, 

A good boy here, an angel there to dwell. 
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And all the birds sang too, the flowers danced on their stalks, and 
the old trees nodded, just as if Ole Shut-Eye had been telling stories 
to thtm. 


WEDNESDAY 

How the rain was streaming down without! Hjalmar could hear it in 
his sleep; and when Ole Shut-Eye opened a window, the water stood 
quite up to the window sill: there was quite a lake outside, and a noble 
ship lay close bjr the house. 

thou wilt sail with me, little Hjalmar,” said Ole Shut-Eye, ^'thou 
canst voyage tonight to foreign climes, and be back again tomorrow.” 

And Hjalmar suddenly stood in his Sunday clothes upon the glo- 
rious ship, and immediately the weather became fine, and they sailed 
through the streets and steered round by the church; and now every- 
thing was one great wild ocean. They sailed on until land was no longer 
to be seen, and they saw a number of storks, who also came from their 
home, and were traveling towards the hot countries: these storks flew 
in a row, one behind the other, and they had already flown far — far! 
one of them was so weary that his wings would scarcely carry him 
farther: he was the very last in the row, and soon remained a great way 
behind the rest; at last he sank, with outspread wings, deeper and 
deeper; he gave a few more strokes with his pinions, but it was of no 
use; now he touched the rigging of the ship with his feet, then he glided 
down from the sail, and — bump! — ^he stood upon the deck. 

' Now the cabin boy took him and put him into the hen coop with the 
fowls, ducks, and the turkeys; and the poor stork stood among them 
quite embarrassed. 

“Just look at the fellow!” said all the fowls. 

And the turkey cock swelled himself up as much as ever he could, 
and asked the stork who he was; and the ducks walked backward and 
quacked to each other, “Quackery! quackery!” 

And the stork told them of hot Africa, of the pyramids, and of the 
ostrich, which runs like a wild horse through the desert; but the 
ducks did not understand what he said, and they said to one another — 

“We’re all of the same opinion, namely, that he’s stupid.” 

“Yes, certainly he’s stupid,” said the turkey cock; and he gobbled. 

Then the stork was quite silent, and thought of his Africa. 

“Those are wonderful thin legs of yours,” said the turkey cock. 
“Pray, how much do they cost a yard?” 

“Quack! quack! quack!” grinned all the ducks; but the stork pre- 
tended not to hear it at all. 

“You may just ns well laugh too,” said the turkey cock to him, “for 
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that was very wittily said. Or was it, perhaps, too high for you? Yes, 
yes, he isn’t very penetrating. Let us continue to be interesting among 
ourselves.” 

- And then he gobbled, and the ducks quacked, ‘^Gickl gacki gick! 
gackl” It was terrible how they made fun among themselves. 

But Hjalmar went to the hen coop, opened the back door, and called 
to the stork; and the stork hopped out to him on to the deck. Now he 
had rested, and it seemed as if he nodded to Hjalmar, to thank him; 
then he spead his wings, and flew away to the warm countries; but the 
fowls clucked, and the ducks quacked, and the turkey cock became 
fiery red in the face. 

“Tomorrow we shall make songs of you,” said Hjalmar; and so say- 
ing he awoke, and was lying in his linen bed. It was a wonderful jour- 
ney that Ole Shut-Eye had caused him to take that night. 

THURSDAY 

“I tell you what,” said Ole Shut-Eye, “you must not be frightened. 
Here yo'i shall see a little mouse,” and he held out his hand with the 
pretty little creature in it. “It has come to invite you to a wedding. 
There are two little mice here who are going to enter into the marriage 
state tonight. They live under the floor of your mother’s store closet: 
that is said to be a charming dwelling place!” 

“But how can I get through the little mouse-hole in the floor?” asked 
Hjalmar. 

“Let me manage that,” said Ole Shut-Eye. “I will make you small.” 

And he touched Hjalmar with his magic gun, and the boy began to 
shrink and shrink, until he was not so long as a finger. 

“Now you may borrow the uniform of a tin soldier: I think it would 
fit you, and it looks well to wear a uniform when one is in society.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Hjalmar. 

And in a moment he was dressed like the smartest of tin soldiers. 

“Will your honor not be kind enough to take a seat in your mamma’s 
thimble?” asked the mouse. “Then I shall have the honor of drawing 
you.” 

“Will the young lady really take so much trouble?” cried Hjalmar. 

And thus they drove to the mouse’s wedding. First they came into a 
long passage beneath the boards, which was only just so high that they 
could drive through it in the thimble; and the whole passage was lit up 
with rotten wood. 

“Is there not a delicious smell here?” observed the mouse. “The en- 
tire road has been greased with bacon rinds, and there can be nothing 
more exquisite.” 
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Now they came into the festive hall. On the right hand stood all the 
little lady mice; and they whirred and giggled as if they were making 
fun of each other; on the left stood all the gentlemen mice, stroking 
their whidrers with their fore paws; and in the center of the hall the 
bridegroom and bride might be seen standing in a hollow cheese rind, 
and kissing each other terribly befcne all the guests; for this was the 
betrothal, and the marriage was to follow immediately. 

More and more strangers kept flocking in. One mouse nearly trod 
another to death; and the happy couple had stationed themselves just 
in the doorway, so that one could neither come in nor go out. Like the 
ptassage, the room had been greased with bacon rinds, and that was the 
entire banquet; but for the dessert a pea was produced, in which a 
mouse belonging to the family had bitten the name of the betrothed 
pair — that is to say, the first letter of the name: that was something 
quite out of the common way. 

All the mice said it was a beautiful wedding, and that the entertain- 
ment had been very agreeable. And then Hjalmar drove home again: 
he had really been in grand company; but he had been obliged to 
crawl, to make himself little, and to put on a tin soldier’s uniform. 

FRIDAY 

**It is wonderful how many grown-up people there are who would be 
glad to have me!” said Ole Shut-Eye; “especially those who have done 
scnnething wrong. ‘Good little Ole,’ they say to me, ‘we cannot close 
our eyes, and so we lie all night and see our evil deeds, which sit on the 
bedstead like ugly little goblins, and throw hot water over us; will you 
not come and drive them away, so that we may have a good sleep?’ and 
then they sigh deeply — ‘We would really be glad to pay for it. Good- 
night, Ole: the money lies on the window sill.’ But I do nothing for 
money,” said Ole Shut-Eye. 

“What shall we do this evening?” asked Hjalmar. 

“I don’t know if you care to go to another wedding tonight. It is of 
a different kind frcnn that of yesterday. Your sister’s great doll, that 
looks like a man, and is called Hermann, is going to marry the doll 
Bertha. Moreover, it is the dolls’ birthday, and therefore they will re- 
ceive very many presents.” 

“Yes, I know tmt,” replied Hjalnuir. “Whenever the ddls want new 
clothes, my sister lets them either ke^ thdr birthday or celebrate a 
wedding; that has certainly happened a hundred times already.” 

“Yes, but tonight is the hundred and first wedding; and when num- 
ber one hundred and one is past, it is dl over; and that is why it will 
be so q^tlmdid. (htly look!” 

And Hjalmar looked at the table. There stood the little cardboard 
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house with the windows illuminated, and in front of it all the tin sol- 
diers were presenting arms. The bride and bridegroom sat quite 
thoughtful, and with good reason, on the floor, leaning against a leg of 
the table. And Ole Shut-Eye, dressed up in the grandmother’s black 
gown, married them to each other. When the ceremony was over, all 
the pieces of furniture struck up the following beautiful song, which 
the Pencil had written for them. It was sung to the melody of the 
soldiers’ tattoo — 

Let the song swell like the rushing wind, 

In honor of those who this day are joined, 

Although they stand here stiff and blind. 

Because they are both of a leathery kind. 

Hurrah! hurrah! though they're deaf and blind. 

Let the song swell like the rushing wind. 

And now they received presents — ^but they had declined to accept pro- 
visions of any kind, for they intended to live on love. 

“Shall we now go into a summer lodging, or start on a journey?” 
asked the bridegroom. 

And the swallow, who was a great traveler, and the old yard Hen, 
who had brought up five broods of chickens, were consulted on the sub- 
ject. And the swallow told of the beautiful warm climes, where the 
grapes hung in ripe, heavy clusters, where the air is mild, and the 
mountains glow with colors unknown here. 

“But you have not our brown cole there!” objected the Hen. “I was 
once in the country, with my children, in one summer that lasted five 
weeks. There was a sand pit, in which we could walk about and 
scratch; and we had the entrie to a garden where brown cole grew: it 
was so hot there that one could scarcely breathe; and then we have not 
all the poisonous animals that infest these warm countries of yours, 
and we are free from robbers. He is a villain who does not consider our 
country the most beautiful — he certainly does not deserve to be here!” 
And then the Hen wept, and went on: “I have also traveled. I rode in 
a coop above twelve miles; and there is no pleasure at all in traveling!” 

“Yes, the Hen is a sensible wroman!” said the doll Bertha. “I don’t 
think anything of traveling among mountains, for you only have to go 
up, and then down again. No, we will go into the sand pit beyond the 
gate, and walk about in the cabbage garden.” 

And so it was settled. 


SATURDAY 

“Am I to hear some stories now?” asked little Hjalmar, as soon as 
(He Shut-Eye had sent him to sleep. 
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“Tliis evening we have no time for that,” replied Ole Shut-Eye; and 
he q>read his finest umbrella over the lad. *‘Only look at these Chinesel ” 

Ajod the whole umbrella looked like a great china dish, with blue 
trees and pointed bridges, with little Chinese upon them, who stood 
there nodding their heads. 

'‘We must have the whole world prettily decked out for tomorrow 
morning,” said Ole Shut-Eye, “for that will be a holiday — ^it will be 
Sunday. 1 will go to the church steeples to see that the little church 
goblins are polishing the bells, that they may sound sweetly. I will go 
out into the fidd, and see if the breezes are blowing the dust from the 
grass and leaves; and, what is the greatest work of all, I will bring 
down all the stars, to polish them. I take them in my apron; but first 
each one must be numbered, and the holes in which they are placed 
up there must be numbered likewise, so that they may be placed in 
tte same grooves again; otherwise they would not sit fast, and we 
should have too many shooting stars, for one after another would fall 
down.” 

“Hark ye I Do you know, Mr. Ole Shut-Eye,” said an old Portrait 
which hung on the wall where Hjalmar slept, “I am Hjalmar’s great- 
grandfather? I thank you for telling the boy stories; but you must not 
confuse his ideas. The stars cannot come down and be polished! The 
stars are world-orbs, just like our own earth, and that is just the good 
tl^g about them.” 

“I thank you, old great-grandfather,” said Ole Shut-Eye, “I thank 
3 rouI You are the head of the family. You are the ancestral head; but 
I am older than you! I am an old heathen; the Romans and Greeks 
called me the Dream God! I have been in the noblest houses, and am 
admitted there still! I know how to act with great people and with 
small! Now you may tell your own story!” and Ole Shut-Eye took his 
umbrella, and went away. 

“Well, well! May one not even give an opinion nowadays?” grum- 
bled the old Portrait. And Hjalmar awoke. 

SUNDAY 

“Good evening!” said Ole Shut-Eye; and Hjalmar nodded, and then 
ran and turned his -great-grandfather’s Portrait against the wall, that 
it might not interrupt them, as it had done yesterday. 

“Now you must tell me stories; about the five green peas that lived 
in one shdl, and about the cock’s foot that paid court to the hen’s foot, 
and of the darning needle who gave herself such airs because she 
thought herself a working needle.” 

“There may be. too much of a good thing!” said Ole Shut-Eye. “You 
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know that I prefer showing you something. I will diow you my own 
brother. His name, like mine, is Ole Shut-Eye, but he never comes to 
any one more than once; and he takes him to whom he comes upon his 
horse, and tells him stories. He only knows two. One of these is so ex- 
ceedingly beautiful that no one in the world can imagine it, and the 
other so horrible that it cannot be described.” 

And then Ole Shut-Eye lifted little Hjalmar up to the window, and 
said — 

“There you will see my brother, the other Ole Shut-Eye. They also 
call him Death! Do you see, he does not look so terrible as they make 
him in the picture books, where he is only a skeleton. No, that is silver 
embroidery that he has on his coat; that is a splendid hussar’s uni- 
form; a mantle of black velvet flies behind him over the horse. See 
how he gallops along!” 

And Hjalmar saw how this Ole Shut-Eye rode away, and took young 
people as well as old upon his horse. Some of them he put before him, 
and some behind: but he always asked first, “How stands it with the 
mark book?” “Well,” they all replied. “Yes, let me see it myself,” he 
said. Aiid then each one had to show him the book; and those who had 
“very well” and “remarkably well” written in their books, were placed 
in front of his horse, and a lovely story was told to them; while those 
who had “middling” or “tolerably well,” had to sit up behind, and hear 
a very terrible .story indeed. They trembled and wept, and wanted to 
jump off the horse, but this they could not do, for they had all, as it 
were, grown fast to it. 

“But Death is a most splendid Ole Shut-Eye,” said Hjalmar. “I am 
not afraid of him!” 

“Nor need you be,” replied Ole Shut-Eye; “but see that you have a 
good mark book!” 

“Yes, that is improving!” muttered the great-grandfather’s Picture. 
“It is of some use giving one’s opinion.” And now he was satisfied. 

You see, that is the story of Ole Shut-Eye; and now he may tell you 
more himself, this evening! 


THE WICKED PRINCE 

A LEGEND 


O NCE UPON a time, there was a wicked and haughty prince, who&e 
thoughts constantly dwelt on how he might conquer all the na- 
tions of the earth, and make his name a terror to all men. He ravaged 
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'frith fire and sword; his soldiers trod down the grain in the fidds; they 
put the torch to the peasant’s cottage, so that the red flame lick^ the 
very leaves from the trees, and the fruit hung roasted from the black 
and singed limbs. Many a poor mother, with her naked babe, hid away 
behind the smoking ruins, and the soldiers sought her, and found her 
and the child, and then began their devilish sport: the demons of the 
pit could do no worse; but the Prince found it all to his liking; day by 
day he grew mightier, his name was feared by everybody, and good for- 
tune came upop him to his heart’s content. From the conquered cities 
he carried away gold and great treasure, and amassed in his capital 
such riches as were never before found together in one place. Then he 
built superb palaces, temples, and arches; and whoever saw his mag- 
nificence, exclaimed, ^‘What a great Prince!” — ^never thinking of the 
desolation he had brought over many lands, nor listening to the groans 
and wailings that arose from the cities which fire had laid waste. 

The Prince looked upon his gold, looked upon his superb buildings, 
and thought, as folks did, ^‘What a great Prince!” ''But I wish to have 
more, much morel No power is there that can equal, much less surpass, 
mine!” And so he went to war with his neighbors and subdued them 
all. The vanquished kings he chained to his chariot with golden chains, 
when he drove through the streets; and when he sat down to his table, 
they were made to lie at his and his courtiers’ feet, and eat the morsels 
that might be thrown to them. 

Now the Prince caused his image to be set up in the market places 
and in the royal palaces; he would even have set it up in the temples 
before the altar of the Lord; but the priests said, “Prince, thou art 
great, but God is greater; we dare not do it.” 

“Well,” said 'the wicked Prince, “then I shall conquer Him like- 
liirise!” and in his heart’s pride and folly, he built an artfully contrived 
ship, in which he could sail through the air; it was decked with pea- 
cocks’ feathers, and seemed spangled with a thousand eyes; but each 
eye was a gun’s mouth, and the Prince sat in the midst of the ship, and, 
upon his touching a certain spring, a thousand bullets would dart forth, 
and the guns would at once be loaded afresh. Hundreds of strong 
eagles were harnessed to the ship, and so it flew away, up towards the 
sun. The earth lay far beneath; at first it appeared, with its mountains 
and forests, like a plowed meadow, with a tuft of green here and 
there peeping out from under the upturned sod; then it resembled an 
unrolled map; and presently it was wholly hid in mists and clouds. 
Higher and higher the eagles flew; when God sent forth a single one of 
his countless angels, at whom the wicked Prince immediately let fly 
a thousand bullets; but the bullets dropped like hail from the angel’s 
shining wings, and one drop of blood — one — dripped from one of 
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the white pinions, and fdl on the sh4> wherein sat the Prince; it burned 
itself fast there, and weighed with a weight of a thousand hundred- 
weight, and with thundering speed tore the ship down back to the 
earth. The eases’ strong wings were broken, the winds roared about 
the Prince’s h^; and the clouds round about, which had sprung from 
the smoke of the burned cities, formed themselves into terrific shapes 
— anon like mile-long crab-fish, reaching out their huge claws after 
him — anon like rolling boulders or like fiery dragons: half dead he lay 
in his ship, when it finally was caught in the tangled branches of a 
dense forest. 

will conquer Godl” said He; have vowed it, and my will shall 
be donel” and during seven years. he builded artfully contrived vessels, 
in which to sail through the air, and caused thunderbolts to be forged 
from the hardest of steel, wherewith to batter down heaven’s battle- 
ments. From all countries, he assembled vast armies, which covered 
many miles of ground in length and breadth, when formed in battle 
array. They embarked in the artfully built vessels, and already the 
King himself approached his; when God sent forth a swarm of gnats 
— one little swarm — ^which buzzed about the King, and stung his face 
and hands. In anger he drew his sword; but he beat the void air only: 
the gnats he could not strike. Whereupon he commanded that costly 
cloths be brought, and wrapped about him, so that no gnat might 
reach him with its sting. It was done as he had commanded; but one 
little gnat had lodged itself in the folds of the inmost cloth, and crept 
into the EJng’s ear and stung him; the sting smarted as fire, the poison 
flew up into his head; he tore himself loose, flung the cloths far away, 
rent his garments asunder, and danced naked before the rough and 
savage soldiers, who now mocked the mad Prince that had set out to 
besiege God, and had been himself undone by one tiny gnat. 


THE SNOW QUEEN 

A TALE IN SEVEN STORIES 
FIRST STORY 

Deals with a Mirror and Its Fragments 


N ow WE ARE about to begin and you must attend I And when we 
get to the end of the story, you will know more than you do now 
about a very wicked hobgoblin. He was one of the worst kind; in fact 
he was a re^ demon. 
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One day this demon was in a high state of delight because he had 
invented a mirror with this peculiarity: that every good and pretty 
thing reflected in it shrank away to almost nothing. On the other hand, 
every bad and good-for-nothing thing stood out and looked its worst. 
The most beautiful landscapes reflected in it looked like boiled spin- 
ach, and the best people became hideous, or else they were upside 
down and had no bodies. Their faces were distorted beyond recogni- 
tion, and if they had even one freckle it appeared to spread all over 
the nose and mouth. The demon thought this immensely amusing. If a 
good thought passed through anyone’s mind, it turned to a grin in the 
mirror, and this caused real delight to the demon. 

All the pupils in the demon’s school — for he kept a school — ^re- 
ported that a miracle had taken place: now for the first time, they said, 
it was possible to see what the world and mankind were really like. 
They ran about everywhere with the mirror, till at last there was not a 
country or a person which had not been seen in this distorting mirror. 

. They even wanted to fly up to heaven with it to mock the angels. 
But the higher they flew the more it grinned, so much so that they 
could hardly hold it. And at last it slipped out of their hands and fell 
to the earth, shivered into hundreds of millions and billions of bits. 
Even then it did more harm than ever. Some of these bits were not 
as big as a grain of sand, and these flew about all over the world, get- 
ting into people’s eyes. Once in, they stuck there and distorted every- 
thing they looked at, or made them see everything that was amiss. Each 
tiniest grain of glass kept the same power as that possessed by the 
whole mirror. Some people even got a bit of the glass into their hearts, 
and that was terrible for the heart became like a lump of ice. Some of 
the fragments were so big that they were used for window panes, but 
& was not advisable to look at one’s friends through these panes. Othei 
bits were made into spectacles, and it was a bad business when people 
meaning to be just put on these spectacles. 

The bad demon laughed till he split his sides! It tickled him to see 
the mischief he had done. But some of these fragments were still left 
floating about the world, and you shall hear what happened to them. 


SECOND STORY 

About A Little Boy and A Little Girl 

In a big town crowded with houses and people, where there is no 
room for gardens, people have to be content with flowers in pots in- 
stead. In one of these towns lived two children who managed to have 
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something bigger than a flowerpot for a garden. They were not brother 
and sister, but they were just as fond of each other as if they liad been. 
Their parents lived opposite each other in two attic rooms. The roof of 
one house just touched the roof of the next one, with only a rain-water 
gutter between them. They each had a little dormer window, and one 
had only to step over the gutter to get from one house to the other. 

Each of the parents had a large window box in which they grew pot 
herbs and a little rose tree. There was one in each box and they both 
grew splendidly. Then it occurred to the parents to put the boxes across 
the gutter, from house to house, and they looked just like two banks of 
flowers. The pea vines hung down over the edges of the boxes, and the 
roses threw out long creepers which twined round the windows. It 
was almost like a green triumphal arch. The boxes were high and the 
children knew they must not climb up onto them, but they were often 
allowed to have their little stools out under the rose trees; and there 
they had delightful games. 

Of course in the winter there was an end to these amusements. The 
windows were often covered with hoar frost. Then they would warm 
coppcis 311 the stove and stick them on the frozen panes, where they 
made lovely peepholes as round as possible. Then bright eyes would 
peep through these holes, one from each window. The little boy’s name 
was Kay and the little girl’s Gcrda. 

In the summei they could reach each other with one bound, but in 
the winter they had to go down all the stairs in one house and up all 
the stairs in the other, and outside there were snowdrifts. 

“Look! The white bees are swarming,” said the old grandmother. 

“Have they a queen bee too?’' asked the little boy, for he knew that 
there was a queen among the real bees. 

“Yes, indeed they have,” said the grandmother. “She flies where the 
swarm is thickest. She is the biggest of them all and she never remains 
on the ground. She always flies up again to the sky. Many a winter’s 
night she flies through the streets and peeps in at the windows, and 
then the ice freezes on the panes into wonderful patterns like flowers.” 

“Oh yes, we have seen that,” said both children, and then they knew 
it was true. 

“Can the Snow Queen come in here?” asked the little girl. 

“Just let her come,” said the boy, “and I will put her on the stove, 
where she will melt.” 

But the grandmother smoothed his hair and told him more stories. 

In the evening when little Kay was at home and half undressed, he 
crept up onto the chair by the window and peeped out of the little 
hole. A few snowflakes were falling, and one of these, the biggest, re- 
mained on the edge of the window box. It grew bigger and bigger, till 
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it became the figure of a unoman dressed in the finest white gauze, 
which appeared to be made of mOiions of starry flakes. She was deii- 
cateiy ioveiy, but aii ice — giittering, dazzling ice. Still she was alive. 
Her eyes shone like two bright stars, but there was no rest or peace in 
them. She nodded to the window and waved her hand. The little boy 
was frightened and jumped down off the chair, and then he fancied 
that a big bird flew past the window. 

The next day was bright and frosty, and then came the thaw — and 
after that the spring. The sun shone, green buds began to appear, the 
swallows built their nests, and people began to open their windows. 
The little children began to play in their garden on the roof again. The 
roses were in splendid bloom that summer. The little girl had learned 
a hymn, and there was something in it about roses, and that made her 
think of her own. She sang it to the little boy, and then he sang it with 
her: 

"Where roses deck the flowery vale. 

There, Infant Jesus, thee we hail!" 

The chfldren took each other by the hands, kissed the roses and re- 
joiced in God’s bright sunshine, and spoke to it as if the Child Jesus 
were there. What lovely summer da}rs they were, and how delightful it 
was to sit under the fresh rose trees which seemed never to tire of 
blooming. 

Kay and Gerda were looking at a picture book of birds and animals 
one day — ^it had just struck five by ^e church clock — ^when Kay said, 
“Oh I ^mething- struck my heart and I have got something in my 
eye.” 

The little girl put her arms round his neck. He blinked his eye, but 
Jbere was nothing to be seen. 

“I believe it is gone,” he said, but it was not gone. It was one of 
those very grains of glass from the mirror, the magic mirror. You re- 
member ^t horrid mirror in which all good and great things reflected 
in it became small and mean, while the bad things were magnified and 
every flaw became very apparent. 

Poor Kayl A grain of it had gone straight to his heart and would 
soon turn it to a lump of ice. He did not feel it any more but it was 
still there. 

“Why do you cry?” he adred. “It makes you look ugly. There’s 
nothing the matter with me. How horrid!” he suddenly cried. “There’s 
a worm in that rose, and that one is quite crooked. After all, they are 
nasty roses and so are the boxes they are growing ini” He kicked the 
box and broke off two of the roses. 

“What are you doing, Kay?” cried the little girl. When he saw her 
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alann, he broke off another rose, and then ran in by his own window 
and left dear little Gerda alone. 

When she next got out the picture book he said it was only fit for 
babies in long clothes. When his grandmother told them stories he al- 
ways had a but — . And if he could manage it, he liked to get behind 
her chair, put on her spectacles, and imitate her. He did it very well 
and people laughed at him. He was soon able to imitate everyone in 
the street. He could make fun of all their peculiarities and failings. 
“He will turn out a clever fellow,” said people. But it was all that bit 
of glass in his heart, that bit of glass in his eye, and it made him tease 
little Gerda who was so devoted to him. He played quite different 
games now; he seemed to have grown older. One winter’s day when 
the snow was falling fast, he brought in a big magnifying glass. He 
held out the taO of his blue coat and let the snowflakes fall upon it. 

“Now look through the glass, Gerda!” he said. Every snowline was 
magnified and looked like a lovely flower or a sharply pointed star. 

“Do you see how cleverly they are made?” said Kay. “Much more 
interesting than looking at real flowers and there is not a single flaw in 
them. They are perfect. If only they would not melt!” 

Shortly afterwards he appeared in his thick gloves, with his sled on 
his back. He shouted right into Gerda’s ear, “I have got leave to drive 
in the big square where the other boys play.” And away he went. 

In the big square the bolder boys used to tie their little sleds to the 
farm carts and go a long way in this fashion. They had no end of fun 
over it. Just in the middle of their games, a big sleigh came along. It war 
painted white and the occupant wore a white fur coat and cap. The 
sleigh drove twice round the square, and Kay quickly tied his ded on 
behind. Then off they went, faster and faster, into the next street. The 
driver turned round and nodded to Kay in the most friendly way, just 
as if they knew each other. Every time Kay wanted to loose his sdedi 
the p)erson nodded again and Kay stayed where he was, and they drove 
right out through the town gates. Then the snow began to fall so heav- 
ily that the little boy could not see a hand before him as they rushed 
along. He undid the cords and tried to get away from the big sleigh, but 
it was no use. His little sled stuck fast. And on they rushed, faster 
than the wind. He shouted aloud but nobody heard him, and the sleigh 
tore on through the snowdrifts. Every now and then it gave a bound, 
as if they were jumping over hedges and ditches. He was very fright^ 
ened and he wanted to say his prayers, but he could only remembei' 
the multiplication tables. 

The snowflakes grew bigger and bigger till at last they looked like 
big white chickens. All at once they sprang on one side, the big slei^ 
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Stopped, and the person who drove got up, coat and cap smothered in 
snow. It was a tall and upright lady all shining white, the Snow Queen 
herself. 

“We have come along at a good pace,” she said, “but it’s cold enough 
to kill one. Creep inside my bearskin coat.” 

She took him into the sleigh by her, wrapped him in her furs, and he 
felt as if he were sinking into a snowdrift. 

“Are you still cold?” she asked and kissed him on the forehead. 
UghI It was colder than ice. It went to his very heart, which was al- 
ready more than half ice. He felt as if he were dying, but only for a 
moment, and then it seemed to have done him good. He no longer felt 
the cold. 

“My sled I Don’t forget my sled!” He only now remembered it. It 
was tied to one of the white chickens which flew along behind them. 
The Snow Queen kissed Kay again and then he forgot all about little 
Gerda, Grandmother, and all the others at home. 

“Now I mustn’t kiss you any more,” she said, “or I should kiss you 
to death!” 

Kay looked at her and she was so pretty! A more beautiful face 
could hardly be imagined. She did not seem to be made of ice now, as 
she was when she waved her hand to him outside the window. In his 
eyes she was quite perfect, and he was not a bit afraid of her. He told 
her that he could do mental arithmetic as far as fractions, and that he 
knew the number of square miles and the number of inhabitants of the 
country. She always smiled at him, and he then thought that he surely 
did not know enough; and he looked up into the wide expanse of 
heaven, into which they rose higher and higher as she flew with him on 
a dark cloud, vhOe the storm surged around them, the wind ringing in 
'their ears like well-known old songs. 

They flew over woods and lakes, over oceans and islands. The cold 
wind whistled down below them, the wolves bowled, the black crows 
flew screaming over the sparkling snow. But up above, the moon shone 
bright and clear — and Kay looked at it all the long, long winter nights. 
In the day he slept at the Snow Queen’s feet. 


THIRD STORY 

The Garden of the Woman Learned in Magic 


But how was little Gerda getting on all this long time since Kay left 
her? Where could he be? Nobody knew. Nobody could say anything 
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about him. All that the other boys knew was that they had seen him tie 
his little sled to a splendid big one which drove away down the street 
and out of the town gates. Nobody knew where he was, and many tears 
were shed. Little Gerda cried long and bitterly. At last, people said he 
was dead. He must have fallen into the river which ran close by the 
town. Oh, what long, dark, winter days those werel 

At last the spring came and the sunshine. 

“Kay is dead and gone,” said little Gerda. 

“I don’t believe it,” said the sunshine. 

“He is dead and gone,” she said to the swallows. 

“We don’t believe it,” said the swallows, and at last little Gerda did 
not believe it either. 

“I will put on my new red shoes,” she said one morning. “Kay never 
saw them. And then I will go down to the river and ask it about him.” 

It was very early in the morning. She kissed the old grandmother, 
who was still asleep, put on the red shoes, and went quite alone out by 
the gate to the river. 

“Is it true that you have taken my little playfellow? I will give you 
my red shoes if you will bring him back to me again.” 

She thought the little ripples nodded in such a curious way that she 
took off her red shoes, her most cherished possessions, and threw both 
into the river. They fell close by the shore and were carried straight 
back to her by the little wavelets. It seemed as if the river would not 
accept her offering, as it had not taken little Kay. 

She only thought she had not thrown them far enough, so she 
climbed into a boat which lay among the rushes. Then she went right 
out to the further end of it and threw the shoes into the water again. 
But the boat was loose and her movements started it off, and it floated 
away from the shore. She felt it moving and tried to get out, but before 
she reached the other end the boat was more than a yard from the shore 
and was floating away quite quickly. 

Little Gerda was terribly frightened and began to cry, but nobody 
heard her except the sparrows. They could not carry her ashore, but 
they flew alongside twittering as if to cheer her, “We are here! We are 
here!” 

The boat floated rapidly away with the current. Little Gerda sat 
quite still with only her stockings on. Her little red shoes floated be- 
hind but they could not catch up with the boat, which drifted away 
faster and faster. 

The banks on both sides were very pretty with beautiful flowers, 
flne old trees, and slopes dotted with sheep and cattle, bui not a single 
person. 
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^^Perhaps the river is taking me to little Kay/’ thought Gerda, and 
that cheered her. She sat up and looked at the beautiful green banks 
for hours. 

Then they came to a big cherry garden. There was a little house in 
it with curious blue and red windows. It had a thatched roof, and two 
wooden soldiers stood outside, who presented arms as she sailed past. 
Gerda called out to them. She thought they were alive, but of course 
they did not answer. She was quite close to them, for the current drove 
the boat close^to the bank. Gerda called out again louder than before, 
and then an old, old woman came out o\ tne house. She was leaning 
upon a big hooked stick, and she wore a big sun hat which was covered 
with beautiful painted flowers. 

“You poor little child,” said the old woman. “However were you 
driven out on this big strong river into the wide, wide world alone?” 
Then she walked right into the water and caught hold of the boat with 
her hooked stick. She drew it ashore and lifted little Gerda out. 

Gerda was delighted to be on dry land again, but she was a little bit 
frightened by the strange old* woman. 

“Tell me whn you are and how you got here,” said she. 

When Gerda had told her the whole story and asked her if she had 
seen Kay, the woman said she had not seen him but that she expected 
him. Gerda must not be sad; she was to come and taste her cherries 
and see her flowers, which were more beautiful than any picture book. 
Each one had a story to tell. Then she took Gerda by the hand, they 
wrat into the little house, and the old woman locked the door. 

The windows were very high up, and they were red, blue, and yel- 
low. They threw a very curious light into the room. On the table were 
quantities of the most delicious cherries, of which Gerda had leave to 
"'’eat as many as ever she liked. While she was eating, the old woman 
combed her hair with a golden comb, so that her hair curled and shone 
like gold round the pretty little face, which was as sweet as a rose. 

“I have long wanted a little girl like you,” said the old woman. “You 
will see how well we shall get on together.” While she combed her hair 
Gerda had forgotten all about Kay, for the old woman was learned in 
the magic art. But she was not a bad witch. She only cast spells over 
people for a little amusement, and she wanted to keep Gerda. She 
therefore went intd the garden and waved her hooked stick over all the 
rosebushes, and however beautifully they were flowering, all sank down 
into the rich black earth without leaving a trace behind them. The old 
woman was afraid if Gerda saw the roses she would be reminded of 
Kay and would want to run away. Then she took Gerda into the flower 
garden. What a delicious scent there wasl Every imaginable flower for 
eveiy season was in that lovely garden. No picture book could be 
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brighter or more beautiful. Gerda jumped for joy and played till the 
sun went down behind the tall cherry trees. Then she was put into a 
lovely bed with rose-colored sQken. coverings stuffed with violets.. She 
slept and dreamt as lovely dreams as any queen on her wedding day. 

The next day she played with the flowers in the garden again — and 
many days passed in the same way. Gerda knew every flower, but 
however many there were she always thought there was one missing, 
but which it was she did not know. 

One day she was sitting looking at the old woman’s sun hat with its 
painted flowers, and the very prettiest one of them all was a rose. The 
old woman had forgotten her hat when she charmed the others away. 
This is the consequence of being absent-minded. 

“What!” said Gerda, “are there no roses here?” And she sprang in 
among the flower beds and sought, but in vain. Her hot tears fell on the 
very places where the roses used to be. When the warm drops mois- 
tened the earth, the rose trees shot up again just as full of bloom as 
when they sank. Gerda embraced the roses and kissed them, and then 
she thought of the lovely roses at home, and this brought the thought 
of littlo Kay. 

“Oh, how I have been delayed,” said the little girl. “I ou^t to have 
been looking for Kay, Don’t you know where he is?” she asked the 
roses. “Do you think he is dead and gone?” 

“He is not dead,” said the roses. “We have been down underground, 
you know, and all the dead people are there, but Kay is not among 
them.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said little Gerda. And then she went to the other 
flowers and looked into their cups and said, “Do you know where Kay 
is?” 

But each flower stood in the sun and dreamt its own dreams. Little 
Gerda heard many of these but never anything about Kay. 

And what said the tiger lilies? 

“Do you hear the drum? Rub-a-dub. It has only two notes: rub-a- 
dub. Always the same. The wailing of women and the cry of the 
preacher. The Hindu woman in her long red garment stands on 
the pile, while the flames surround her and her dead husband. But the 
woman is only thinking of the living man in the circle round, whose 
eyes burn with a fiercer fire than that of the flames which consume the 
body. Do the flames of the heart die in the fire?” 

“I imderstand nothing about that,” said little Gerda. 

“That is my story,” said the tiger lily. 

“^What does the convolvulus say?” 

“An old castle is perched high over a narrow mountain path. It. is 
closely covered with ivy, almost hiding the old red walls and creeping 
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up leaf upon leaf right round the balcony where stands a beautiful 
nuiiden. She bends over the balustrade and looks eagerly up the road. 
No rose on its stem is fresher than she. No apple blossom wafted by 
the wind moves more lightly. Her silken robes rustle softly as she bends 
over and says, ‘Will he never come?’ ” 

“Is it Kay you mean?” asked Gerda. 

“I am only talking about my own story — my dream,” answered the 
convolvulus. 

What said the little snowdrop? 

“Between two trees a rope with a board is hanging. It is a swing. 
Two pretty little girls in snowy frocks and green ribbons fluttering on 
their hats are seated on it. Their brother, who is bigger than they are, 
stands up behind them. He has his arms round the ropes for supports, 
and holds in one hand a little bowl and in the other a clay pipe. He is 
blowing soap bubbles. As the swing moves, the bubbles fly upwards in 
all their changing colors. The last one still hangs from the pipe swayed 
'by the wind, and the swing goes on. A little black dog runs up. He is 
almost as light as the bubbles. He stands up on his hind legs and wants 
to be taken into the swing, but it does not stop. The little dog falls with 
an angry bark. They jeer at it. The bubble bursts. A swinging plank, 
a fluttering foam picture — that is my story!” 

“I daresay what you tell me is very pretty, but you speak so sadly 
and you never mention little Kay.” 

What said the hyacinth? 

. “There were three beautiful sisters, all most delicate and quite trans- 
parent. One wore a crimson robe, the other a blue, and the third was 
pure white. These three danced hand in hand by the edge of the lake in 
fhe moonlight. They were human beings, not fairies of the wood. The 
fragrant air attracted them and they vanished into the wood. Here the 
fragrance was stronger still. Three coffins glide out of the wood towards 
the lake, and in them lie the maidens. The fireflies flutter lightly round 
them with their little flickering torches. Do these dancing maidens 
sleep, or are they dead? The scent of the flower says that they are 
corpses. The evening bell tolls their knell.” 

“You make me quite sad,” said little Gerda. “Your perfume is so 
strong it makes me..think of those dead maidens. Oh, is little Kay really 
dead? The roses have been down underground, and they say no.” 

“Ding, dong,” tolled the hyacinth bells. “We are not tolling for little 
Kay. We know nothing about him. We sing our song, the only one we 
know.” 

And Gerda went on to the buttercups, shining among their dark 
green leaves. 
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“You are a bright little sun,” said Gerda. “Tell me if you know where 
I shall find my playfellow.” 

The buttercup shone brightly and returned Gerda’s glance. What 
song could the buttercup sing? It would not be about Kay. 

“God’s bright sun shone into a little court on the first day of spring. 
The sunbeams stole down the neighboring white wall, close to which 
bloomed the first yellow fiower of the season. It shone like burnished 
gold in the sun. An old woman had brought her armchair out into the 
sun. Her granddaughter, a poor and pretty little maidservant, had come 
to pay her a short visit, and she kissed her. There was gold, heart’s 
gold, in the kiss. Gold on the lips, gold on the ground, and gold above, 
in the early morning beams! Now that is my little story,” said the 
buttercup. 

“Oh, my poor old grandmother!” sighed Gerda. “She will be longing 
to see me and grieving about me, as she did about Kay. But I shall soon 
go home again and take Kay with me. It is useless for me to ask the 
flowers about him. They know only their own stories and have no in- 
formation to give me.” 

Then she tucked up her little dress so that she might run the faster, 
but the narcissus blossoms struck her on the legs as she jumped over 
them. So she stopped and said, “Perhaps you can tell me something.” 

She stooped down close to the flower and listened. What did it say? 

“I can see myself. I can see myself,” said the narcissus. “Oh, how 
sweet is my scent. Up there in an attic window stands a little dancing 
girl half dressed. First she stands on one leg, then on the other, and 
looks as if she would tread the whole world under her feet. She is only 
a delusion. She pours some vrater out of a teapot onto a bit of stuff that 
she is holding. It is her bodice. ‘Cleanliness is a good thing,’ she says. 
Her white dress hangs on a peg. It has been washed in the teapot, too, 
and dried on the roof. She puts it on and wraps a saffron colored scarf 
round her neck, which makes the dress look whiter. See how high she 
carries her head, and all upon one stem. I see myself. I see myself.” 

“I don’t care a bit about all that,” said Gerda. “It’s no use telling me 
such stuff.” 

And then she ran to the end of the garden. The door was fastened, 
but she pressed the rusty latch and it gave way. The door sprang open 
and little Gerda ran out with bare feet into the w’ide world. She looked 
back three times, but nobody came after her. At last she could run no 
further and she sat down on a big stone. When she looked around she 
saw that the summer was over. It was quite late autur\n. She would 
never have known it inside the beautiful garden, where the sun always 
shone and the flowers of every season were always in bloom. 
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iNHr I liave tniasted my time,^ said little Gerda. '*lt is autumn. 
I must not rest any longer^” And she got up to go on. 

how weary and sore were her little feet, and everything loond 
looked so cold and dreary. The long willow leaves were quite yeUow. 
The damp nnst fdl off the trees like rain. One leaf dropped after an- 
other from the trees, and only the doe thorn still bore its fruit, but the 
does were sour and set one’s teeth on edge. Oh, how gray and sad U 
looiked, out in the wide worldl 


FOURTH STORY 

The Prince and the Princess 

Gerda was soon obliged to rest again. A big crow hopped onto the 
snow, just in front of her. He had been sitting looking at her for a long 
time and wagg^g his head. Now he said “Cawl caw! Good day, good 
day,” as well as he could. He meant to be kind to the little girl, and 
asked her where she was going alone in the wide world. 

Gerda understood the word “alone” and knew how much there was 
in it, and she told the crow the whole story of her life and adventures 
and asked if he had seen Kay. 

The crow nodded his head gravely and said, “Maybe I have. Maybe 
I have.” 

“What, do you. really think you have?” crted the little girl, nearly 
smothering him with her kisses. 

“Gently, gently!” said the crow. “I bdieve it may have been Kay, 
but he has forgotten you by this time, I expect, for the Princess.” 

“Does he live with a Princess?” asked Gerda. 

'“Yes, listen,” said the crow. “But it is so difficult to speak your lan- 
guage. If yon. understand crow’s language, 1 can tdl you about it much 
better,” 

“No, I have never learned it,” said Gerda. “But grandmother did 
and us^ to speak it. If only I had learned it! ” 

“It doesat matter,” said the crow. “I will tell you as wdl as I can, 
althooigh I may do it rather baifly.” 

Then he told her Vhat he had himrd. 

“In this kingdom where we are now,” said he, “there lives a Princess 
lAo is very clever. She has read all the new^apers in the world and 
forgotten them again, so clever is she. One day she was sitting on ha: 
iduone, which is not such an amusing thing to do either, they say. And 
she began bumming a tune, which happened to be; 
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Why should I not be married, oh whyf^ 

*Wby not, indeed?’ said she. And she made up her mind to marry, if 
she could find a husband who had an answer ready when a question 
was put to him. She called all the court ladies together, and when they 
heard what she wanted they were delighted. 

“ ‘I like that now,’ they said. ‘I was thinking the same thing myself 
the other day.’ ” 

“Every word I say is true,” said the crow, “for I have a tame sweet- 
heart who goes about the palace whenever she likes. She told me the 
story.” 

Of course his sweetheart was a crow, for “birds of a feather flock 
together,” and one crow always chooses another. “The new^apers all 
came out immediately with borders of hearts and the Princess’ initials. 
They gave notice that any young man who was handsome enough might 
go up to the palace to speak to the Princess. The one who spoke as if 
he were quite at home, and spoke well, would be chosen by the Princess 
as her husband. Yes, yes, you may believe me. It’s as true as I sit 
here ” said the crow. “The people came crowding in. There was such 
running and crushing, but no one was fortunate enough to be chosen, 
either on the first day or on the second. They could all of them talk 
well enough in the street, but when they entered the castle gates and 
saw the guard in silver uniforms, and when they went up the stairs 
through rows of lackeys in gold embroidered liveries, their courage 
forsook them. When they reached the brilliantly lighted reception 
rooms and stood in front of the throne where the Princess was seated, 
they could think of nothing to say. They only echoed her last words, 
and of course that was not what she wanted. 

“It was just as if they had all taken some kind of sleeping powder 
which made them lethargic. They did not recover themselves until 
they got out into the street again, and then they had plenty to say. 
There was quite a long line of them, reaching from the town gates up 
to the palace. 

“I went to see them myself,” said the crow. “They were hungry and 
thirsty but they got nothing at the palace, not even as much as a glass 
of tepid water. Some of the wise ones had taken sandv/iches with them, 
but they did not share them with their neighbors. They thought if the 
others went in to the Princess looking hungry, there would be more 
chance for themselves.” 

“But Kay, little Kay!” asked Gerda, “when did he c *me? Was he 
amongst the crowd?” 

“Give, me timet Give me time! We are just coming to him. It was 
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on the third day that a little person came marching cheerfully along, 
without either carriage or horse. His eyes sparkled like yours and he 
had beautiful long hair, but his clothes were very shabby.” 

“Oh, that was Kay I” said Gerda gleefully. “Then I have found 
himl” And she clapped her hands. 

“He had a little knapsack on his back,” said the crow. 

“No, it must have been his sled. He had it with him when he went 
away,” said Gerda. 

“Maybe so,”i said the crow. “I did not look very particularly. But 
I know from my sweetheart that when he entered the palace gates and 
saw the lifeguards in the silver uniforms, and the lackeys on the stairs 
in their gold laced liveries, he was not the least bit abashed. He just 
nodded to them and said, *lt must be very tiresome to stand upon the 
stairs. I am going inside.’ The rooms were blazing with lights. Privy 
councilors and excellencies without number were walking about bare- 
foot, carrying golden vessels. It was enough to make you solemn! His 
boots creaked fearfully too, but he wasn’t a bit upset.” 

“Oh, I am sure that was Kay!” said Gerda. “I know he had a pair 
of new boots. I heard them creaking in grandmother’s room.” 

“Yes, indeed they did creak!” said the crow. “But nothing daunted, 
he went straight up to the Princess, who was sitting on a pearl as big 
as a spinning wheel. Poor, simple boy! All the court ladies and their 
attendants, and the courtiers and their gentlemen, each attended by a 
page, were standing round. The nearer the door they stood, the greater 
w;as their haughtiness. The footman’s boy, who always wore slippers 
and stood in the doorway, was almost too proud even to be looked at.” 

“It must be awful!” said little Gerda, “and yet Kay has won the 
Princess! ” 

“If I had not been a crow, I should have taken her myself, notwith- 
standing that I am engaged. They say he spoke as well as I could have 
done myself when I speak crow language, at least so my sweetheart 
says. He was a picture of good looks and gallantry, and then Jie had 
not come with any idea of wooing the Princess, but simply to hear her 
wisdom. He admired her just as much as she admired him.” 

“Indeed it was Kay then,” said Gerda. “He was so clever he could 
do mental arithmetic up to fractions. Oh, won’t you take me to the 
palace i’” 

“It’s easy enough to talk,” said the crow, “but how ire we to man- 
age it? I will talk to my tame sweetheart about it; she will have some 
advice to give us, I daresay, but I am bound to tell you that a little 
girl, like you will never be admitted.” 

“Oh, indeed I shall,” said Gerda. “When Kay hears that I am here, 
he will come out at once to fetch me.” 
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*‘Wait here for me by the stile,” said the crow. Then he wagged his 
head and flew off. 

The evening had darkened in before he came back. “Caw, caw,” he 
said. “She sends you greeting, and here is a little roll for you. She got 
it out of the kitchen, where there is bread enough, and I daresay you 
are hungry. It is not possible for you to get into the palace. You have 
bare feet and the guards in silver and the lackeys in gold would never 
allow you to pass. But don’t cry. We shall get you in somehow. My 
sweetheart knows a little back staircase which leads up to the bed- 
room, and she knows where the key is kept.” 

Then they went quietly into the garden, into the great avenue where 
the trees were. And when the palace lights went out one after the 
other, the crow led little Gerda to the back door, which was ajar. 

Oh, how Gerda’s heart beat with fear and longing! It was just as if 
she were about to do something wrong, and yet she only wanted to 
know if this really was little Kay. Oh, it must be he, she thought, pic- 
turing to herself his clever eyes and his long hair. She could see his 
very smile when they used to sit under the rose trees at home. She 
thought he would be very glad to see her and to hear what a long way 
she had come to find him, and to hear how sad they had all been at 
home when he did not come back. Oh, it was joy mingled with fear. 

They had now reached the stairs, where a little lamp was burning 
on a shelf. There stood the tame sweetheart, twisting and turning her 
head to look at Gerda, who made a curtsey, as grandmother had taught 
her. 

“My betrothed has spoken so charmingly to me about you, my lit- 
tle miss,” she said. “Your life, *Vita* as it is called, is most touch- 
ing! If you will take the lamp, I will go on in front. We shall take the 
straight road here and we shall meet no one.” 

“It seems to me that someone is coming up behind us,” said Gerda, 
as she fancied something rushed past her throwing a shadow on the 
walls: horses with flowing manes and slender legs; huntsmen, ladies 
and gentlemen, on horseback. 

“Oh, those are only the dreams!” said the crow. “They come to take 
the thoughts of the noble ladies and gentlemen out hunting. That’s a 
good thing, for you will be able to see them all the better in bed. But 
don’t forget, when you are taken into favor, that you show a grateful 
spirit.” 

“Now, there’s no need to talk about that,” said the crow from the 
woods. 

They now came into the first apartment; it was hung with rose-col- 
ored satin embroidered with flowers. Here again the dreams overtook 
them, but they flitted by so quickly that Gerda could not distinguish 
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them. Hk apmtments became one more beautiful than the other. 
There were enough to bewflder anybody. They now readied the bed- 
room. The ceiling was like a great palm with crystal leaves, and hi the 
middle of the room were two beds, each like a lily hung from a golden 
stem. One was white, and in it lay the Princess. The odier was red, 
and there lay he whom Gerda had come to seek— little Kayl She bent 
aside me of die crimson leaves, and she saw a litde brown neck. It 
was Kayl She called his name doud and held the lamp close to him. 
Again the dreams rushed through the room on horseback. He awoke, 
turned his hea<^ — and it was not litde Kay. 

It was only the Prince’s neck which was like his, but he was young 
and handsome. The Princess peeped out of her lily-white bed and 
asked what was the matter. Then litde Gerda cried and told them all 
her story, and what the crews had done to help her. 

''You poor litde thing!” said the Prince and Princess. And they 
praised the crows and said that they were not at all angry with them, 
but they must not do it again. Then they gave them a reward. 

“Would you like 3mur liberty?” said the Princess. “Or would you 
prefer permanent posts about the court as court crows with perquisites 
from the kitchen?” 

Both crows curtsied and begged for the permanent posts. They 
thought of their old age and said it would be good to have something 
for “the old man,” as they called it. 

Ilie Prince got up and allowed Gerda to sleep in his bed, and he 
could not have done more. She folded her little hands and thought, 
“How good the people and the animals are!” Then she shut her eyes 
and fell fast asleep. All the dreams came flying back again. This time 
they looked like, angels, and they were dragging a little sled with Kay 
Sitting on it, and he nodded. But it was only a dream, so it all vanished 
when she woke. 

Next day she was dressed in sflk and velvet from head to foot. They 
asked her to stay at the palace «id have a good time, but she only 
begged them to give her a little carriage and horse and a little pair of 
boots, so that she might drive out into the wide world to look for Kay. 

Th^ gave her a pair of boots and a muff. She was beautifully 
dressed, and vdien she was ready to start, there before the door stood 
a new chariot of pure gold. The Prince’s and Princess’ coat of arms 
were emblazoned on it and shone like a star. Coachman, footman, and 
outrider, for there was even an outrider, all wore golden crowns. The 
Prince and Princess themselves helped her into the carriage and wished 
ha joy. Hie wood crow, who was now married, accompanied her for 
the first duee miles. He sat beside Gerda, for he coidd not ride with 
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his back to the horses. The other crow stood at the door aiad flapped 
her wings. She did not go with them, for she suffered from headache 
since she had been a kitchen pensioner — the consequence of eating too 
vmch. The chariot was stored with sugar biscuits, and there were fruit 
and ginger nuts under the seat. 

‘^Good-by I good-by!” cried the Prince and Princess. Little Gerda 
wept and the crow wept too. At the end of the first few miles the crow 
said good-by, and this was the hardest parting of all. He flew up into 
a tree and flapped his big black wings as long as he could see the char- 
iot, which shone like the brightest sunshine. 


FIFTH STORY 

TAe Little Robber Girl 

They drove on through a dark wood, where the chariot lighted the 
way and blinded some robbers by its glare. It was more than they 
could Otar. 

‘Tt is gold! It is gold!” they cried, and darting forward they seized 
the horses and killed the postilions, the coachman, and footman. Then 
they dragged little Gerda out of the carriage. 

“She is fat anJ she is pretty I She has been fattened on nuts,” said 
the old robber woman, who had a long beard, and eyebrows that hung 
down over her eyes. “She is as good as a fat lamb, and how nice she 
will taste!” She drew out her sharp knife as she said this. It glittered 
horribly. “Oh!” screamed the old woman at the same moment, for her 
little daughter had come up behind her and was biting her ear. She 
hung on her back, as wild and as savage a little animal as you could 
wish to find. “You bad, wicked child!” said the mother, but she was 
prevented from killing Gerda on this occasion. 

“She shall play with me,” said the little robber girl. “She shall give 
me her muff and her pretty dress, and she shall sleep in my bed.” Thei 
she bit her mother again and made her dance. All the robbers laughec 
and said, “Look at her dancing with her cub!” 

“I want to get into the carriage,” said the little robber girl, and she 
always had her own way because she was so spoilt and stubborn. She 
and Gerda got into the carriage, and then they drove over stubble and 
stones further and further into the wood. The little robber girl was as 
big as Gerda, but much stronger. She had broad shoulders . nd a darker 
skin. Her eyes were quite black, with almost a melancholy expression. 
She put her arm round Gerda’s waist and said, “They shan’t kill you 
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as long as I don’t get angry with you. You must surely be a Princess! ” 

“No/’ said little Gerda, and then she told her all her adventures 
and how fond she was of Kay. 

The robber girl looked earnestly at her, gave a little nod, and said, 
“They shan’t kill you even if I am angry with you. I will do it myself.” 
Then she dried Gerda’s eyes and stuck her own hands into the pretty 
muff, which was so soft and warm. 

At last the chariot stopped. They were in the courtyard of a rob- 
ber’s castle, the walls of which were cracked from top to bottom. 
Ravens and crows flew in and out of every hole, and big bulldogs, each 
of whom looked ready to devour somebody, jumped as high as they 
could. But they did not bark, for it was not allowed. A big fire was 
burning in the middle of the stone floor of the smoky old hall. The 
smoke all went up to the ceiling where it had to find a way out for 
itself. Soup was boiling in a big caldron over the fire, and hares and 
rabbits were roasting on the spits. 

' “You shall sleep with me and all my little pets tonight,” said the 
robber girl. 

When they had had something to eat and drink they went along to 
one comer which was spread with straw and rugs. There were nearly a 
hundred pigeons roosting overhead on the rafters and beams. They 
seemed to be asleep, but they fluttered about a little when the children 
came in. 

“They are all mine,” said the little robber girl, seizing one of the 
nearest. She held it by the legs and shook it until it flapped its wings. 
“Kiss it,” she cried, dashing it at Gerda s face. “Those are the wood 
pigeons,” she added, pointing to some laths fixed across a big hole high 
up on the walls.' “They are a regular rabble. They would fly away di- 
rectly if they were not locked in. And here is my old sweetheart, Be!” 
Here she dragged forward a reindeer by the horn. He was tied up, and 
he had a bright copper ring round his neck. “We have to keep him 
close too, or he would run off. Every single night I tickle his neck with 
my bright knife. He is so frightened of it!” The little girl produced a 
long knife out of a hole in the wall and drew it across the reindeer’s 
neck. The poor animal laughed and kicked, and the robber girl laughed 
and pulled Gerda dpwn into the bed with her. 

“Do you have that knife by you while you are asleep?” asked Gerda, 
looking rather frightened. 

“I always sleep with a knife,” said the little robber girl. “You never 
know what will happen. But now tell me again what you told me be- 
fore about little Kay, and why you went out into the world.” 

So Gerda told her all about it again, and the wood pigeons cooed up 
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in their cage above them. The other pigeons were adeep. The littie 
robber girl put her arm round Gerda’s neck and went to sleep with the 
knife in her other hand, and she was soon snoring. But Gerda would 
not close her eyes. She did not know whether she was to live or to 
die. The robbers sat round the fire, eating and drinking, and the old 
woman was turning somersaults. This sight terrified the poor little girl. 

Then the wood pigeons said, “Coo, coo! We have seen little Kay. 
His sled was drawn by a white chicken, and he was sitting in the Snow 
Queen’s sleigh. It was floating low over the trees, while we were in our 
ne.sts. She blew upon us young ones, and they all died except us two. 
Coo, coo.” 

“What are you saying up there?” asked Gerda. “Where was the 
Snow Queen going? Do you know anything about it?” 

“She was mosst likely going to Lapland, because there is always snow 
and ice there. Ask the reindeer who is tied up below.” 

“There is ice and snow, and it’s a splendid place,” said the reindeer. 
“You can run and jump about where you like on those big glittering 
plains. The Snow Queen has her summer tent there, but her perma- 
nent cah'tle is up at the North Pole, on the island which is called Spitz- 
bergen.” 

“Oh Kay, little Kay!” sighed Gerda. 

“Lie still, or I shall stick the knife into you,” said the robber girl. 

In the morning Gerda told her all that the wood pigeons had said, 
and the little robber girl looked quite solemn, but she nodded her head 
and said, “No matter! No matter! Do you know where Lapland is?” 
she asked the reindeer. 

“Who should know better than I,” said the animal, his eyes dancing. 
“I was born and brought up there, and I used to leap about on the 
snowfields.” 

“Listen,” said the robber girl. “You see that all our men folks are 
away, but mother is still here and she will stay. But later on in the 
morning she will take a drink out of the big bottle there, and after 
that she will have a nap. Then I will do something for you.” Then she 
jumped out of bed, ran along to her mother and pulled her beard, and 
said, “Good morning, my own dear nanny goat!” .\nd her mother fil- 
liped her nose tfll it was red and blue, but it was all affection. 

As soon as her mother had had her draught from the bottle and had 
dropped asleep, the little robber girl went along to the reindeer and 
said, “I should have the greatest pleasure in the world in keeping you 
here, to tickle you with my knife, because you are such ft n then. How- 
ever, it does not matter. I will untie your halter and help you outside 
so that you may run away to Lapland, but you must put your best foot 
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foranost and take this little gfa-l for me to the Snow Queen’s palace, 
where her plasdellow is. I suppose you heard what she was Idling me, 
for she spoke loudly enough and you are generally eavesdropping.” 

The reindeer jumped up into the air for joy. The robber girl lifted 
little Gerda up, and had the fotethought to tie her on, nay, even to 
give her a little cushion to sit upon. “Here, after all, I will give you 
your fur boots back, for it will be very cold, but I will keep your muff. 
It is too pretty to part with. Still you shan’t be cold. Here are my moth* 
er’s big mittens ^for you. They will reach up to your elbows. Here, stick 
your hands ini Now your hands look just like my nasty mother’s.” 

Gerda shed tears of joy. 

“I don’t like you to whimper!” said the little robber girl. “You ought 
to be looking delighted. And here are two loaves and a ham for you so 
that you will not starve.” 

These things were tied onto the back of the reindeer. The little rob- 
ber girl opened the door and called in all the big dogs, and then she 
cut the halter with her knife and said to the reindeer, “Now run, but 
take care of my litde girl I ” 

Gerda stretched out' her hands in the big mittens to the robber girl 
and said good-by. And then the reindeer darted off over briars and 
bushes, through the big wood, over swamps and plains, as fast as he 
could go. The wolves howled and the ravens screamed, while the red 
lights quivered up in the sky. 

“There are my old northern lights,” said the reindeer. “See how they 
flad!” And on he rushed faster than ever, day and night. The loaves 
were eaten, and the ham too, and then they were in Lapland. 


SIXTH STORY 

The Lapp Woman and the Finn Woman 

They stepped by a little hut, a very poverty-stricken one. The roof 
sloped right down to the ground, and the door was so low that the peo- 
ple had to creep on hands and knees when they wanted to go in or out. 
There was nobody at home here but an old Lapp woman who was fry- 
ing fish over a whale-ml lamp. The reindeer told her all Gerda’s story, 
but he told his own first, for he thought his much the most inqrartant. 
Gerda was so overcome by the cold that she could not speak at all. 

“Oh, you poor creatures I” said the Lapp woman. “You’ve got a long 
way to go yet. You will have to go hundreds of aiiles into the Finmark, 
for the Snow Queen is paying a country visit lliere, and she bums blue 
lights every nightl I will write a few words on a dried codfish, for I 
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have TO paper. I will give it to you to take to the Finft woman up there. 
She wiU be better able to direct you than I can.” 

So when Gerda was warmed and had eaten and drunk something, 
the Lapp woman wrote a few words on a dried codfish and gave it to 
her, bidding her take good care of it. Then she tied her onto the rein- 
deer again and off they flew. Flicker, flicker, went the beautiful blue 
northern lights up in the sky all night long. At last they came to the 
Finmark, and knocked on the Finn woman’s chimney, for she had no 
door at all. 

There was such a heat inside that the Finn woman went about al- 
most naked. She was little and very grubby. She at once loosened Cer- 
da’s things and took off the mittens and the boots, or she would have 
been too hot. Then she put a piece of ice on the reindeer’s head, and 
after that she read w^hat was written on the codfish. She read it three 
times, and then she knew it by heart, and put the fish into the pot for 
dinner. There was no reason why it should not be eaten, and she never 
wasted anything. 

Again the reindeer told his own story first and then little Gerda’s. 
The Finn woman blinked with her wise eyes but she said nothing. 

“You are so clever,” said the reindeer. “I know you can bind all the 
winds of the world with a bit of sewing cotton. When a skipper unties 
one knot, he gets a good wind. When he unties two, it blows hard. And 
if he undoes the* third and the fourth, he brings a storm about his head 
wild enough to blow down the forest trees. Won’t you give the little girl 
a drink, so that she may have the strength of twelve men to overcome 
the Snow Queen?” 

“The strength of tw-elve men?” said the Finn woman. “Yes, that will 
be about enough.” 

She went along to a shelf and took down a big folded skin, which 
she unrolled. There were curious characters written on it, and the Finn 
woman read till the perspiration poured down her forehead. 

But the reindeer implored her to give Gerda something, and Gerda 
looked at her with such beseeching eyes, full of tears, that the Finn 
woman began blinking again and drew the reindeer into a corner, 
where she whispered to him, at the same time putting fresh ice on Tiis 
head. 

“Little Kay is certainly with the Snow Queen, and he is delighted 
with everything there. He thinks it is the best place in the world, but 
that is because he has got a splinter of glass in his heart and a grain of 
glass in his eye. They will have to come out first, or he will never be 
human again, and the Snow Queen will keep him in her power.” 

“But can’t you give little Gerda something to take which will give 
her power to conquer it all?” 
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“I can’t give her greater power than she already has. Don’t you see 
how great it is? Don’t you see how both man and beast have to serve 
her? How she has got on as well as she has on her bare feet? We must 
not tell her what power she has. It is in her heart, because she is such 
a sweet innocent child. If she can’t reach the Snow Queen herself, then 
we can’t help her. The Snow Queen’s gardens begin just two miles from 
here. You can carry the little girl as far as that. Put her down by the 
big bush standing there in the snow covered with red berries. Don’t 
stand gossiping,^ but hurry back to me!” Then the Finn woman lifted 
Gerda onto the reindeer’s back, and he rushed off as hard as he could. 

^‘Oh, I have not got my boots, and I have not got my mittens!” cried 
little Gerda. 

She soon felt the want of them in that cutting wind, but the reindeer 
did not dare to stop. He ran on till he came to the bush with the red 
berries. There he put Gerda down and kissed her on the mouth, while 
big shining tears trickled down his face. Then he ran back again as 
fast as ever he could. There stood poor little Gerda without shoes or 
gloves, in the middle of the freezing icebound Finmark. 

She ran forward as quickly as she could. A whole regiment of snow- 
flakes came towards her. They did not fall from the sky, for it was quite 
clear, with the northern lights shining brightly. No. These snowflakes 
ran along the ground, and the nearer they came the bigger they grew. 
Gerda remembered well how big and strange they looked under the 
magnifying glass. But the size of these was monstrous! They were 
alive. They were the Snow Queen’s advance guard, and they took the 
most curious shapes. Some looked like big, horrid porcupines; some like 
bundles of knotted snakes with their heads sticking out. Others again 
» were like fat little bears with bristling hair, but all were dazzling white 
afld living snowflakes. 

Then little Gerda said the Lord’s Prayer, and the cold was so great 
that her breath froze as it came out of her mouth, and she could see it 
like a cloud of smoke in front of her. It grew thicker and thicker till it 
formed itself into bright little angels who grew bigger and bigger when 
they touched the ground. They all -wore helmets and carried shields 
and spears in their hands. More and more of them appeared, and when 
Gerda had finished her prayer she was surrounded by a whole legion. 
They pierced the snowflakes with their spears and shivered them into 
a hundred pieces, and little Gerda walked fearlessly and undauntedly 
through them. The angels touched her hands and her feet, and then she 
hardly felt how cold it was but walked quickly on towards the Palace 
of the Snow Queen. 

Now we must see what Kay was about. He was not thinking about 
Gerda at all — ^least of all that she was just outside the Palace. 
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SEVENTH STORY 

What Happened in the Snow Queen*s Palace 
and Afterwards 

The palace walls were made of drifted snow, and the windows and 
doors of the biting winds. There were over a hundred rooms in it, shaped 
just as the snow had drifted. The biggest one stretched for many miles. 
They were all lighted by the strongest northern lights, and were im- 
mensely big and empty, and glittering in their iciness. There was never 
any gaiety in them, not even so much as a ball for the little bears, when 
the storms might have tuned up as the orchestra, and the polar bears 
might have walked about on their hind legs and shown off their grand 
manners. There was never even a little game-playing party for such 
games as “touch last” or “the biter bit” — no, not even a little gossip 
over the coffee cups for the white fox misses. 

Immense, vast, and cold were the Snow Queen *s halls. The northern 
lights came and went with such regularity that you could count the 
seconds between their coming and going. In the midst of these never- 
ending snow halls was a frozen lake. It w’as broken up on the surface 
into a thousand bits, but each piece was so exactly like the others that 
the whole formed a perfect work of art. The Snow Queen sat in the very 
middle of it when she sat at home. She then said that she was sitting on 
“The Mirror of Reason,” and that it was the best and only one in the 
world. 

Little Kay was blue with cold— nay, almost black— but he did not 
know it, for the Snow Queen had kissed away the icy shiverings, and 
his heart was little better than a lump of ice. He went about dragging 
some sharp flat pieces of ice which he placed in all sorts of patterns, 
trying to make something out of them, just as when we at home have 
little tablets of wood, with which we make patterns and call them a 
“Chinese puzzle.” 

Kay's patterns were mosi ingenious, because they were the Ice ruz- 
des of Reason.” In his eyes they were excellent and of the great^t 
importance: this was because of the grain of glass still in his ej'C. He 
TnaHp many patterns forming words, but he never could find the right 
way to place them for one particular word, a word he was most anxious 
to make. It was “Eternity.” The Snow Queen had said to .urn that if he 
could find out this word he should be his own master, and she would 
give him the whole world and a new pair of skates. But he could not 

discover it. 
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^^Now I am going to fly away to the warm countries,” said the Snow 
Queen. want to go and peep into the black caldrons.” She meant the 
volcanoes Etna and Vesuvius. must whiten them a little. It does 
them good, and the lemons and the grapes too! ” And away she flew. 

Kay sat quite alone in all those many miles of empty ice halls. He 
looked at his bits of ice and thought and thought, till something gave 
way within him. He sat so stiff and immovable that one might have 
thought he was frozen to death. . 

Then it was. that little Gerda walked into the palace, through the 
great gates in a biting wind. She said her evening prayer, and the wind 
dropped as if lulled to sleep, and she walked on into the big empty 
hall. She saw Kay and knew him at once. She flung her arms round his 
neck, held him fast, and cried, ^^Kay, little Kay, have 1 found you at 
last?” 

But he sat still, rigid and cold. 

Then little Gerda shed hot tears. They fell upon his breast and pene- 
trated to his heart. Here they thawed the lump of ice and melted the 
little bit of the mirror which was in it. He looked at her, and she sang: 

**Where roses deck the flowery vale, 

There, Infant Jesus, thee we hail!** 

Then Kay burst into tears. He cried so much that the grain of glass 
was washed out of his eye. He knew her and shouted with joy, “Gerda! 
Dear little Gerda! Where have you been for such a long time? And 
where have I been?” He looked round and said, “How cold it is here! 
How empty and vast! ” 

He kept tight hold of Gerda, who laughed and cried for joy. Their 
happiness was so heavenly that even the bits of ice danced for joy 
^und them. And when they settled down, there they lay in just the 
very position the Snow Queen had told Kay he must find out, if he was 
to become his own master and have the whole world and a new pair of 
skates. 

Gerda kissed his cheeks and they grew rosy. She kissed his eyes and 
they shone like hers. She kissed his hands and his feet and he became 
well and strong. The Snow Queen might come home whenever she 
liked; his order of release was written there in shining letters of ice. 

They took hold of each other’s hands and wandered out of the big 
palace. They tdked about grandmother and about the roses upon the 
roof. Wherever they went, the winds lay still and the sun broke through 
the clouds. When they reached the bush with the red berries, they 
found the reindeer waiting for them, and he had brought another young 
cemdeer with him whose udders were full. The cli^dren drank her 
warm milk and kissed her on the mouth. Then they carried Kay and 
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ijerdai first to the Finn woman, in whose heated hut they wanned them* 
selves and received directions about the homeward journey. Then thcj 
went to the Lapp woman. She had made new clothes for them and pre- 
pared her sled. Both the reindeer ran by their side to the boundaries 
of the country. Here the first green buds appeared, and they said 
‘^ood-by” to the reindeer and the Lapp woman. They heard the first 
little birds twittering and saw the buds in the forest. Out of it came 
riding a young girl on a beautiful horse which Gerda knew, for it had 
drawn the golden chariot. She had a scarlet cap on her head and pistols 
in her belt. It was the little rpbber girl, who had tired of staying at 
home. She was riding northwards to see how she liked it before she tried 
some other part of the world. She knew them again, and Gerda recog- 
nized her with delight. 

“You are a nice fellow to go tramping off!” she said to little Kay. “I 
should like to know if you deserve to have somebody running to the 
end of the world for your sake.” 

But Gerda patted her cheek and asked about the Prince and Princess^ 

“They are traveling in foreign countries,” said the robber girl. 

“Bat the crow?” asked Gerda. 

“Oh, the cjow is dead,” she answered. “The tame sweetheart is a 
widow and goes about with a bit of black wool tied round her leg. She 
pities herself bitterly, but it’s all nonsense! But tell me how you goi 
on yourself, and where you found him ” 

Gerda and Kay both told her all about it. 

“Snip, snap, snur-r! It’s all right at last then! ” she said. And she took 
hold of their hands and promised that if she ever passed through their 
town she would pay them a visit. Then she rode off into the wide world. 
But Kay and Gerda walked on, hand in hand, and wherever they went 
they found the most delightful spring and blooming Sowers. Soon they 
recognized the big town where they lived, with its tall towers in w'hich 
the bells still rang their merry peals. They went straight on to Grand- 
mother’s door, up the stairs, and into her room. 

Everything was just as they had left it. The old clock ticked in the 
corner, and the hands pointed to the time. As they went through the 
door into the room, they perceived that they were grown up. The roses 
clustered round the open window, and there stood their two little 
chairs. Kay and Gerda sat down upon them, still holding each other by 
the hand. All the cold empty grandeur of the Snow Queen’s palace had 
passed from their memory like a bad dream. Grandmothe** sat in God’s 
warm sunshine reading from her Bible. 

“Without ye become as little children ye cannot enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 
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Kay and Gerda looked into each other’s eyes, and then all at once 
the meaning of the old h}nnn came to them: 

"Where roses deck the flowery vale. 

There, Infant Jesus, thee we hail I" 

And there they both sat, grown up and yet children, children at heart. 
And it was summer — ^warm, beautiful summer. 


PEN AND INKSTAND 


T he following remark was made in a poet’s room, as the speaker* 
looked at the inkstand that stood upon his table — 

‘Tt is marvelous all that can come out of that inkstand I What will 
•it produce next? Yes, it is marvelous!” 

“So it is!” exclaimed the inkstand. “It is incomprehensible! That is 
what I always say.” It was thus the inkstand addressed itself to the 
pen, and to everything else that could hear it on the table. “It is really 
astonishing all that can come from me! It is almost incredible! I posi- 
tively do not know myself what the next thing may be, when a person 
begins to dip into me. One drop of me serves for half a side of paper; 
uid what may not then appear upon it? I am certainly something ex- 
traordinary. From me proceed all the works of the poets. These ani- 
mated beings, whom people think they recognize — these deep feelings, 
that gay humor, these charming descriptions of nature — I do not un- 
derstand them myself, for I know nothing about nature; but still it is 
Sll in me. From me have gone forth, and still go forth, these warrior 
hosts, these lovely maidens, these bold knights on snorting steeds, those 
droll characters in humbler life. The fact is, however, that I do not 
know anything about them myself. 1 assure you they are not my ideas.’* 
“You are right there,” replied the pen. “You have few ideas, and do 
not trouble yourself much with thinking. If you did exert yourself to 
think, you would perceive that you ought to give something that was 
not dry. You supply me with the means of committing to paper what 
I have in me; I write with that. It is the pen that writes. Mankind do 
not doubt that; and most men have about as much genius for poetry 
as an old inkstand.” 

“You have but little experience,” said the inkstand. “You have 
scarcely been a week in use, and you are already half worn out. Do you 
fancy that you are a poet? You are only a servant; and I have had 
many of your kind before you came — ^many of the goose family, and of 
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English manufacture. I know both quill pens and steel pens. I have had 
a great many in my service, and I shall have many more still, when he, 
the man who stirs me up, comes and puts down what he takes from me. 

I should like very much to know what will be the next thing he will 
take from me.” 

‘‘Ink tubl” said the pen. 

Late in the evening the poet returned home. He had been at a con- 
cert, had heard a celebrated violin player, and was quite enchanted with 
his wonderful performance. It had been a complete gush of melody that 
he had drawn from the instrument. Sometimes it seemed like the gentle 
murmur of a rippling stream, sometimes like the singing of birds, some- 
times like the tempest sweeping through the mighty pine forests. He 
fancied he heard his own heart weep, but in the sweet tones that can 
be heard in a woman’s charming voice. It seemed as if not only the 
strings of the violin made music, but its bridge, its pegs, and its sound- 
ing board. It was astonishing! The piece had been a most difficult one; 
but it seemed like play — as if the bow were but wandering capriciously 
over the strings. Such was the appearance of facility, that every one 
might have supposed he could do it. The violin seemed to sound of it- 
self, the bow to play of itself. These two seemed to do it all. One forgot 
the master who guided them, who gave them life and soul. Yes, they 
forgot the master; but the poet thought of him. He named him, and 
wrote down his thoughts as follows — 

“How foolish it w’ould be of the violin and the bow, were they to be 
vain of their performance! And yet this is what so often we of the hu- 
man species are. Poets, artists, those who make discoveries in science, 
military and naval commanders — we are all proud of ourselves; and 
yet we are all only the instruments in our Lord's hands. To Him alone 
be the glory! We have nothing to arrogate to ourselves.” 

This was what the poet wrote; and he headed it with, “The Master 
and the Instruments.” 

“Well, madam,” said the pen to the inkstand when they were again 
alone, “you heard him read aloud what I had written. ’ 

“Yes, what I gave you to write,” said the inkstand. “It was a hit at 
you for your conceit. Strange that you cannot see that people make a 
fool of you! I gave you that hit pretty cleverly. I confess, though, it 
was rather malicious.” 

“Ink holder!” cried the pen. 

“Writing stick!” cried the inkstand. 

They both felt assured that they had answered web; and it is a 
pleasant reflection that one has made a smart reply one sleeps com- 
fortably after it. And thev both went to sleep; but the poet could not 
sleep. His thoughts welled forth like the tones from the violin, trilling 
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like pearb, rushing like a storm through the forest He recognized the 
fedings of his own heart — ^he perceived the gleam from, the everlasting 
Master. 

To Him alone be the glory! 


GREAT CLAUS AND LITTLE CLAUS 


I N A VILLAGE there once lived two men of the selfsame name. They 
weie both called Claus, but one of them had four horses and the 
other had only one. So to distinguish them, people called the owner of 
the four horses Great Claus,” and he who had only one horse was 
called “Little Claus.” Now I shall tell you what happened to them, for 
this is a true story. 

Throughout the week Little Claus was obliged to plow for Great 
Claus and to lend him his one horse, but once a week — on Sunday — 
Great Claus lent him all his four horses. How proudly each Sunday 
Little Claus would smack his whip over ail five, for they were as good 
as his own on that one day. 

The sun shone brightly and the church bells rang merrily as the 
people passed by, dressed in their best and with their prayer books un- 
der their arms. They were going to hear the parson preach. They looked 
at Little Claus plowing with his five horses, and he was so proud that 
he smacked his whip and said, “Gee-up, my five horses.” 

“You mustn’t say that,” said Great Claus, “for only one of them is 
^ours.” 

' But Little Claus soon forgot what he ought not to say, and when 
anyone passed he would call out, “Gee-up, my five horses.” 

“I must really beg you not to say that again,” said Great Claus. “If 
you do, I shall hit your horse on the head so that be will drop down 
dead on the spot. And that will be the end of him.” 

“I promise you I will not say it again,” said the other. But as soon 
as anybody came by nodding to him and wishing him “Good day,” he 
was so pleased and^ thought how grand it was to have five horses plow- 
ing in his field that he cried out again, “Gee-up, all my horses! ” 

“111 gee-up your horses for you,” said Great Claus. And seizing the 
tethering mallet he struck Little Claus’s one horse on the head, and it 
fell: down dead. 

“Oh|. now 1 have no horse at all,” said Little Claus, weeping. But 
after a while he flayed the dead horse and hung the akin in the wind to 
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Ttieti he put the dried skin into a bag, hung it over his shoulder, and 
went off to the next town to sell it. But he had a long way to go and 
to pass through a dark and gloomy forest. 

Presently a storm arose and he lost his way. And before he discovered 
the right path, evening was drawing on, and it was still a long way to 
the town and too far to return home before nightfall. 

Near the road stood a large farmhouse. The shutters outside the win- 
dows were closed, but lights shone through the crevices and at the top. 
“They might let me stay here for the night,” thought^ Little Claus, so 
he went up to the door and knocked. 

The farmer’s wife opened the door, but when she heard what he 
wanted she told him to go away. Her husband was not at home and she 
could hot let any strangers in. 

“Then I shall have to lie out here,” said Little Claus to himself, as 
the farmer’s wife shut the door in his face. 

Close to the farmhouse stood a large haystack, and between it and 
the house there was a small shed with a thatched roof. “T can lie up 
there,” said Little Claus, as he saw the roof. “It wdll make a fa nous 
bed but I hope the stork won’t fly down and bite my legs.” A live stork 
who had his r-^st on the roof was standing up there. 

So Little Claus climbed on to the roof of the shed. And as he turned 
about to make himself comfortable, he discovered that the wooden shut- 
ters did not rearh to the top of the windows. He could see into the room, 
in which a large table w^as laid out with wine, roast meat, and a splendid 
fish. The farmer s wife and the sexton were sitting at table together. 
Nobody else vras there. She was filling his glass and helping him plenti- 
fully to fish, which appeared to be his favorite dish. 

“If only I could have some too,” thought Little Claus. Then he 
stretched out his neck towards the window’^ and spied a beautiful large 
cake. Indeed, they had a glorious feast before them. 

At that moment he heard someone riding down the road towards the 
farm. It w'as the farmer coming home. 

lie was a good man but he had one very strange prejudice — he could 
not bear the sight of a sexton. If he happened to see one, he would get 
into a terrible rage. Because of this dislike, the sexton had gone to visit 
the farmer’s wife during her husband’s absence from home, and the 
good woman had put before him the best of everything she had in the 
house to eat. 

When they heard the farmer they were dreadfully frightened, and 
the woman made the sexton creep into a large chest wLich stood in a 
corner. He went at once, for he was well aware of the poor man’s aver- 
sion to the sight of a sexton. The woman then quickly hid all the nice 
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things and the wine in the oven, because if her husband had seen it he 
would have asked why it was provided. 

dear,” sighed Little Claus, on the roof, when he saw the food 
disappearing. 

^‘Is there anyone up there?” asked the farmer, peering up at Little 
Qaus. “What are you doing up there? You had better come into the 
house.” 

Then Little Claus told him how he had lost his way, and asked if he 
might have shdter for the night. 

“Certainly,” said the farmer. “But the first thing is to have some- 
thing to eat.” 

The woman received them both very kindly, laid the table, and gave 
them a large bowl of porridge. The farmer was hungry and ate it with 
a good appetite, but Little Qaus could not help thinking of the good 
roast meat, the fish, and the cake, which he knew were hidden in the 
oven. He had put his sack with the hide in it under the table by his 
ieet, for as we remember he was on his way to the town to sell it. He 
did not fancy the porridge, so he trod on the sack and made the dried 
hide squeak quite loudly. 

“Hushl” said Little Claus to his sack, at the same time treading on 
it again so that it squeaked louder than ever. 

“What on earth have you got in your sack?” asked the farmer. 

“Oh, it’s a goblin,” said Little Claus. “He says we needn’t eat the 
porridge, for he has charmed the oven full of roast meat and fish and 
cake.” 

“What do you say?” said the farmer, opening the oven door with all 
speed and seeing the nice things the woman had hidden, but which her 
husband thought the goblin had produced for their special benefit. 

The woman dared not say anything but put the food before them, and 
then they both made a hearty meal of the fish, the meat, and the cake. 

Then Little Claus trod on the skin and made it squeak again. 

“What does he say now?” asked the farmer. 

“He says,” answered Little Claus, “that he has also charmed three 
Irottles of wine into the oven for us.” 

So the woman had to bring out the wine too, and the farmer drank it 
and became very merry. Wouldn’t he like to have a goblin for himself, 
like the one in LittTe Claus’s sack! 

“Can he charm out the devil?” asked the farmer. “I shouldn’t mind 
seeing him, now that I am in such a merry mood.” 

“Oh yes!” said Little Claus. “My goblin can do everything that we 
ask him. Can’t you?” he asked, trampling on the sack till it squeaked 
louder than ever. “Did you hear him say yes? But the devil is so ugly, 
you’d better not see him.” 
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Grea$ Claus and Little Claus 


‘‘Oh Ita not a bit frighten.^. Whatever does he look like?" 

Wellf he will show himself in the image of a sexton ” 

.«!. .tarl” »i<l the t.nn«. -Ttafs bfd! iSS that 1 amt 

-T* A T 1 k“ow it’s only 

the devil and then I shan t mind so much. Now my courage is up! But 
he mustn t come too close.” 

“I’ll ask my goblin about it,” said Little Qaus, treading on the bag 
and putting his ear dose to it. 

“What does he say?” 

He says you can go along and opien the chest in the comer, and there 
you ll see the devil moping in the dark. But hold the lid tight so that he 
doesn’t get out.” 

“Will you help me to hold it?” asked the farmer, going along to the 
chest where the woman had hidden the real sexton, who was shivering 
with fright. The farmer lifted up the lid a wee little bit and peeped in. 

“Ha!” he shrieked, and sprang back. “Yes, I saw him and he looked 
just exactly like our sexton. It was a horrible sight!” They had to have 
a drink after this, and there they sat drinking till far into the night. 

“Yuu iwust .sell me that goblin,” said the farmer. “You may ask what 
you like for him! I’ll give you a bushel of money for him.” 

“No, I can’t do that,” said Little Claus. “You must remember how 
useful my goblin is to me.” 

“Oh, but I should so like to have him,” said the farmer and he went 
on begging for him. 

“Well,” said Little Claus at last, “as you have been so kind to me I 
shall have to give him up. You shall have him for a bushel of money, but 


I must have it full to the brim.” 

“You shall have it,” said the farmer. “But you must take that chest 
away with you! I won’t have it in the house for another hour. I’d never 
know whether he’s there or not.” 

So Little Claus gave his sack with the dried hide in it to the farmer 
and received in return a bushel of money, and the measure was full to 
the brim. The farmer also gave him a large wheelbarrow to take the 
money and the chest away in. 

“Good-by,” said Little Claus, and off he went with his money and 
the big chest with the sexton in it. 

There was a wide and deep river on the other side of the wood. The 
current was so strong that it was almost impossible to swim against it. 
A large new bridge had been built across it, and when the> got into the 
very middle of it. Little Claus said quite loud, so that the sexton could 
hear him, “What am I to do with this stupid old chest? It might be full 
of paving stones — it’s so heavy. I am quite tired of wheeling it along, 
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so I’ll just Oirow it into tbe river. If H floats down the river to my house, 
well and good; and H it doesn’t, I shan’t care.” 

Then he took hold of the chest and raised it up a tdt, as if he trere 
about to throw it into the river. 

‘*No, nol Let it bel ” shouted the sexton. “Let me get outi ” 

“Hullo!” said Little Claus, pretending to be frightened. “Why, he’s 
still inside it! Then I must heave it into the river to drown him.” 

“Oh no! Oh no!” shouted the sexton. “I’D give 3rou a bushel full of 
money if you’ll, let me out!” 

“Oh, that’s another matter,” said Little Qaus, opening the chest. The 
sexton crept out at once and pushed the empty chest into the water, 
and then went home and gave Little Claus a whole bushel full of money. 
He had already had one from the farmer, you know, so now his wheel- 
barrow was quite full of money. 

“I got a pretty fair price for that horse, I must admit,” said he to 
himself when he got home to his own room and turned the money out 
<if the wheelbarrow into a heap on the floor. “What a rage Great Claus 
wfll be in when he discovers how rich I have become through my one 
horse. But I won’t tell him the truth about it.’* So be sent a boy to 
Great Claus to borrow a bushel measure. 

“What does he want that for?” thought Great Claus. And he rubbed 
some tallow on the bottom of the measure, so that a little of whatever 
was to be measured might stick to it. So it did, for when the measure 
came back three new silver threepenny bits were sticking to it 

“What’s this?”- said Great Claus, and he ran straight along to Little 
Claus. “Where on earth did you get all that money?” 

“Ch, that was for my horse’s hide which I sold last night.” 

^ “That was w£ll paid, indeed!” said Great Qaus. And he ran home, 
took an ax, and hit all his four horses on the bead. He then flayed them 
and went off to the town with the hides. 

“Skins! Skins! Who will buy skins?” he shouted up and down the 
streets. 

All the shoemakers and tanners in the town came running up and 
asked him how much he wanted for them. 

“A bushel of money for each,” said Great Claua 

“Are you mad?”^they all said. “Do you imagine we have mon^ by 
the bushel?” 

“Skins! Skins! Who will buy skins?” he shouted again. 

The shoemakers took up their measures and the tanners their leather 
aprons, and beat Great Qaus through the town. “Skins! Skins!” they 
aaocked him. “Yes, we’ll give you a raw hide. Out of the town with 
him!” they shouted, and Great Claus had to hurry off as fast as evmr 
he eould go. He had never had such a beating in his life. 
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"Little Qaus ehall pay for this,” he said when he got home. "Ill Ull 
him for it.” 

Little Claus’s old grandmother had just died in his house. She cer- 
tainly had been very cross and unkind to him, but now that she was 
dead he felt quite sorry about it. He took the dead woman and put hei 
into his warm bed to see if he could bring her to life again. He meant 
her to stay there all night, and he would sit on a chair in the corner. He 
had slept like that before. 

As he sat there in the night, the door opened and in came Great 
Claus with his ax. He knew where Little Claus’s bed stood, and he 
went straight up to it and hit the dead grandmother a blow on the fore- 
head, thinking that it was Little Glaus. 

"Just see if you’ll cheat me again after that,” he said. Then he went 
home again. 

“What a bad, wicked man he is,” said Little Claus. “He was going 
to kill me there. What a good thing that poor old granny was dead al- 
ready, or else he would have killed her.” 

He now dressed his old grandmother in her best Sunday clothes, bor- 
rowed a horse from his neighbor, harnessed it to a cart, and set hfa 
grandmother on the back seat so that she could not fall out when the 
cart moved. Then he started off through the wood. When the sun rose 
he was just outside a big inn, and Little Claus drew up his horse and 
went in to get something to eat. The landlord was a very, very rich man 
and a very good man, but he was fiery-tempered, as if he were made of 
pepper and tobacco. 

“Good morning,” said he to Little Claus. “You’ve got your best 
clothes on very early this morning! ” 

“Yes,” said Little Claus. “I'm going to town with my <old grand- 
mother. She’s sitting out there in the cart. I can’t get her to come ia. 
Won’t you take her out a glass of mead? You’ll have to shout at her, 
for she’s very hard of hearing.” 

“Yes, she shall have it,” sard the innkeeper, and he poured out a 
large glass of mead which he took out to the dead grandmother in the 
cart. 

“Here is a glass of mead your son has sent,” said the innkeeper, 
but the dead woman sat quite still and never said a word. “Don’t you 
hear?” shouted the innkeeper as loud as he could. “Here is a glass of 
mead from your son!” 

Again he shouted and then again as loud as ever, but as she did not 
stir he got angry and threw the glass of mead in her face. The mead ran 
all over her and she fell backwards out of the cart, for she was only 
stuck up and not tied in. 

“Now,” shouted Little Claus, as he rushed out of the inn and seized 
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the landlord by the neck. *'You have killed my grandmother! Just look! 
There’s a great hole in her forehead.” 

^^Oh, what a misfortune!” exclaimed the innkeeper, clasping his 
hands. 'That’s the consequence of my fiery temper. Good Little Claus, 
I will give you a bushel of money and bury your grandmother as if she 
had been my own, if you will only say nothing about it. Otherwise they 
will chop my head off, and that is so nasty.” 

So Little Claus had a whole, bushel of money, and the innkeeper 
buried the old grandmother just as if she had been his own. 

When Little Claus got home again with all his money, he immedi- 
ately sent his boy over to Great Claus to borrow his measure. 

"What?” said Great Claus, "is he not dead? I shall have to go and 
see about it myself.” So he took the measure over to Little Claus him- 
self. 

"I say, wherever did you get all that money?” asked he, his eyes 
round with amazement at what he saw. 

"It was my grandmother you killed instead of me,” said Little Claus. 
"I have sold her and got a bushel of money for her.” 

"That was good pay indeed!” said Great Claus, so he hurried home, 
took an ax, and killed his old grandmother. 

He then put her in a cart and drove off to town with her where the 
apothecary lived, and asked if he would buy a dead body. 

"Who is it, and where did the body come from?” asxed the apothe- 
cary. 

"It is my grandmother, and I have killed her for a bushel of money,” 
^d Great Claus. 

"Heaven preserve us!” said the apothecary. "You are talking like a 
madman. Pray don’t say such things! You might lose your head.” And 
he pointed out to him what a horribly wicked thing he had done and 
what a bad man he was, and that he deserved to be punished. Great 
Claus was so frightened that he rushed straight out of the shop, jumped 
into the cart, whipped up his horse, and galloped home. The apothecary 
and everyone else thought he was mad, and so they let him drive off. 

"You shall be paid for this!” said Great Claus, when he got out on 
the highroad. "You shall pay for this, Little Claus!” 

As soon as he got home, he took the biggest sack he could find, went 
over to Little Claii^ and said, "You have deceived me again. First I 
killed my horses, and then my old grandmother. It’s all your fault, but 
you shan’t have the chance of cheating me again!” Then he took Little 
Claus by the waist and put him into the sack, put it on his back, and 
shouted to him, "I’m going to drown you now! ” 

It was a long way to go before he came to the river, and Little Claus 
was not so light to carry. The road passed close by a church in which 
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^ organ was plajdng, Md the people were singing beautifully. Great 
^us put down the sack with Little Claus in it close by the church 
door. He thought he would like to go and hear a psalm before he went 
any further. As Little Claus could not get out of the bag, and all the 
people were in the church, Great Claus went m too. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” sighed Little Claus in the sack. He turned and 
twisted, but it was impossible to undo the cord. Just then an old cattle 
drover with white hair and a tall stick in his hand came along. He had 
a whole drove of cows and bulls before him. They ran against the sack 
Little Claus was in and upset it. • 

“Oh dear,” sighed Little Claus. “I am so young to be going to the 
Kingdom of Heaven!” 

“And I,” said the cattle drover, “am so old and cannot get there 
yet!” 

“Open the sack!” shouted Little Claus. “Get in in place of me, and 
you will get to Heaven directly.” 

“That will just suit me,” said the cattle drover, undoing the sack for 
Little Claus^ who immediately sprang out. “You must look after the 
cattle now,” said the old man as he crept into the sack. Little Claus 
tied it up and walked off driving the cattle before him. 

A little while afterwards Great Claus came out of the church. He 
took the sack again on his back and he certainly thought it had grown 
lighter, for the old cattle drover was not more than half the weight of 
Little Claus. 

“How light he seems to have got! That must be because I have been 
to church and said my prayers.” Then he went on to the river, which 
was both wdde and deep, and threw the sack with the old cattle drover 
in it into the water. 

“Now, you won’t cheat me again!” he shouted, for he thought it was 
Little Claus. 

Then he ivent homewards, but when he reached the crossroads he 
met Little Claus with his herd of cattle. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” exclaimed Great Claus. “Didn’t I 
drown you?” 

“Yes,” said Little Claus. “It’s just about half an hour since yor threw 
me into the river.” 

“But where did you get all those splendid beasts?” asked Great 


Claus. 

“They are sea cattle,” said Little Claus. “I will tell you the whole 
story, and indeed I thank you heartily for drowning me. t n at the top 
of the tree now and a very rich man, I can tell you. I was so frightened 
when I was in the sack! The wind whistled in my ears when you threw 
me over the bridge into the cold water. I immediately sank to the bot^ 
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tom liut I ms not hurt, for the grass is besutifuUy soft down, there. The 
sack was opened at once by a beautiful maiden in snow-white dothes 
with a grem wreath on her wet hair. She took, my hand and said, ‘Are 
you there. Little Qaus? Here are some cattle for you, and a mOe fur- 
ther up the road you will come upon another herd which I will give 
you tool’ Then I saw that the river was a great highway for the sea 
{oBl Down at the bottom of it they walked and drove about, from the 
sea right up to the end of the river. The flowers were lovely and the 
grass was so fMshI The fishes which swam about glided dose to me 
just like birds in the air. How nice the people were, and what a lot of 
cattle strolled about in the ditchesi ” 

“But why did you come straight up here again then?” adied Great 
Gaus. “I shouldn’t have done that if it was so fine down there.” 

“Oh,” said Little Claus, “that’s just my cunning. You remember I 
told you the mermaid said that a mile further up the road — and by the 
road she means the river, for she can’t go anywhere else — should find 
another herd of cattle waiting for me. Well, I know bow many bends 
there are in the river and what a roundabout way it would be. It’s ever 
so much shorter if you can come up on dry land and take the short cuts. 
You save a couple of miles by it and can get the cattle much sooner.” 

“Oh, you are a fortunate man,” said Great Claus. “Do you think I 
should get some sea cattle if I were to go dovm to the bottom of the 
river?” 

“I’m sure you would,” said Little Claus. “But I can’t carry you in 
the sack to die river. You’re too heavy for me. If you’d like m walk 
there and then get into the sack, I’ll throw you into the river with the 
greatest pleasure in the world.” 

“Thank you,” said Great Claus. “But if I don’t get any sea cattle 
when I get down there, see if I don’t give you a sound thrashing.” 

“Oh, don’t be so hard on me!” said Little Claus. 

Then they walked off to the river. As soon as the cattle saw the water 
thqr rushed down to drink, for they were very thirsty. “See what a 
buisy they’re in,” said Little Claus. “They want to get down to the bot- 
tom again.” 

“Now, help me first,” said Great Claus, “or else I’ll thrash 3r9u.” He 
then crept into a big sack which had been lying across the back of one 
of the cows. “Put a big stone in, or I’m afraid I shan’t sink,” said Ch%at 
Claus. 

“Oh, have no fear o£ that,” said Little Claus, and he put a big stone 
into the sack and gave it a push. Plump went ^ sack and Great Claus 
was in the river, where be sank to the bottom at once. 

“I’m afraid he won’t find any cattle,” said Little Qaua, as he drove 
Usbmdbome. 



THE GIRL WHO TROD ON A LOAF 


1 DARESAY you have heard of the girl who stepped on a loaf so as not 
to soil her shoes, and all the misfortunes that befell her in conse- 
quence. At any rate the story has been written and printed too. 

She was a poor child of a proud and arrogant nature, and her disposi- 
lion was bad from the beginning. When she was quite tiny, her greatest 
delight was to catch flies and pull their wings off, to make creeping in- 
sects of them. Then she would catch chafers and beetles and stick them 
on a pin, after which she would push a leaf or a bit of paper close 
enough for them to seize with their feet, for the pleasure of seeing them 
withe and wriggle in their efforts to free themselves from the pins. 

“The chafer is reading now,” said little Inger. “Look at it turning 
over the page! ” 

She got worse rather than better as she grew older. But she was very 
pretty, and that no doubt was her misfortune, or she might have had 
many a heating which she never got. 

“It will take a heavy blow to bend that head,” said her own mother. 
“As a child you have often trampled on my apron. I fear when you are 
grown up you will trample on my heart.” 

This she did with a vengeance. 

She was sent into service in the country with some rich people. They 
treated her as if she had been their own child and dressed her in the 
same style. She grew prettier and prettier, but her pride grew too. 

When she had been with them a year, her employers said to her, “You 
ought to go home to see your parents, little Inger.” 

So she went, but she only went to show herself, so that they might 
see how grand she w^as. When she got to the town gates, and saw the 
young men and maids gossiping round the pond, and her mother sitting 
among them with a bundle of sticks she had picked up in the woods, 
Inger turned away. She was ashamed that one so flne as herself should 
have for her mother such a ragged old woman who picked up sticks. 
She was not a bit sorry that she had turned back, only angry. 

Another half year passed. 

“Little Inger, you really ought to go and see your old parents,” said 
her mistress. “Here ?s a large loaf of wheaten bread that you may take 
to them. They will be pleased to see you.” 

Inger put on all her best clothes and her fine new Aoes. She held up 
her skirts and picked her steps carefully so as to keep her shoes nice 
.and clean. Now no one could blame her for this. But when she came to 
the path through ^e marsh a great part of it was wet and muddy, and 
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she threw the loaf into the mud for a stepping stone, to get over with 
dry shoes. As she stood there with one foot on the loaf and was lifting 
up the other for the next step, the loaf sank deeper and deeper with 
her till she entirely disappeared. Nothing was to be seen but a black 
bubbling pool. 

Now this is the story. 

But what had become of her? She went down to the Marsh Wife who 
has a brewery down there. The Marsh Wife is own sister to the Elf 
King, and aunt to the Elf maidens who are well enough known. They 
have had verses written about them and pictures painted, but all that 
people know about the Marsh Wife is that when the mist rises over the 
meadows in the summer, she is at her brewing. It was into this brewery 
that little Inger fell, and no one can stand being there long. A scaven- 
ger’s cart is sweet compared to the Marsh Wife’s brewery. The smell 
from the barrels is enough to make people faint, and the barrels are so 
close together that no one can pass between them, but wherever there 
, is a little chink it is filled up with noisome toads and slimy snakes. Little 
Inger fell among all this horrid living filth. It was so icy cold that she 
shuddered from head to foot and her limbs grew quite stiff. The loaf 
stuck fast to her feet and it drew her down just as an amber button 
draws a bit of straw. 

The Marsh Wife was at home. Old Bogey and his great-grandmothei 
were paying her a visit. The great-grandmother is a very venomous old 
woman, and she is never idle. She never goes out without her work, and 
she had it with her today too. She was busily making gadabout leather 
to put into people’s shoes so that the wearer might have no rest. She 
embroidered lies and strung together all the idle words which fell to the 
ground, to make mischief of them. Oh yes, old great-grandmother can 
knit and embroider in fine style. 

As soon as she saw little Inger, she put up her eyeglass and looked at 
her through it. ^That girl has got something in her,” she said. “I should 
like to have her as a remembrance of my visit. She would make a very 
good statue in my great-grandson’s outer corridor.” 

So Inger was given to her and this was how she got to Bogeyland. 
People don’t always get there by such a direct route, though it is easy 
enough to get there in more roundabout ways. 

What a never-eifding corridor that was, to be sure. It made one giddy 
to look either backwards or forwards. Here stood an ignominious crew 
waiting for the door of mercy to be opened, but long might they wait.. 
Great, fat, sprawling spiders spun webs of a thousand years round and 
round their feet. And these webs were like footscrews and held them as 
in a vice, or as though bound with a copper chain. Besides, there was 
such everlasting unrest in every soul — the unrest of torment. The misei 
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l^d forgotten the key of his money chest; he knew he had left it stick- 
ing in the lock. But it would take far too long to enumerate all the vari- 
ous tortures here. Inger experienced the torture of standing like a statue 
with a loaf tied to her feet. 

“This is what comes of trying to keep one’s feet clean,” said she to 
herself. “Look how they stare at me I” They did indeed stare at her. 
All their evil passions shone out of their eyes and spoke without words 
from their lips. They were a terrible sight. “It must be a pleasure to 
look at me!” thought Inger, “for I have a pretty face and nice doriies.” 
And dien she turned her eyes to look at them; her neck was too stiff to 
turn. 

But oh, how dirty she had got in the Marsh Wife’s brewery; die had 
never thought of that. Her clothes were covered with slime. A snake 
had got among her hair and hung dangling down her back. A toad 
looked out of every fold of her dress, croaking like an asthmatic pug 
dog. It was most unpleasant. “But all the others down here look fright- 
ful too,” was her consolation. 

Worse than anything was the terrible hunger die felt, and she could 
not stoop down to break a bit of bread off the loaf she was standing on. 
No, her back had stiffened, her arms and hands had stiffened, and her 
whole body was like a pillar of stone. She could turn her eyes, but she 
could only turn them entirely around, so as to look backwards — and a 
horrible sight that was. And then came the flies! They crept upon her 
e3x*s, and however much she winked they would not fly away. They 
could not, for she had pulled off their wings and made creeping insects 
of them. That was indeed a torment added to her gnawing hunger. She 
seemed at last to be absolutely empty. 

“If this is to go on long, I shan’t be able to bear it,” said she. But it 
did go on, and bear it she must. 

Then a scalding tear fell upon her forehead. It trickled over her face 
and bosom right down to the loaf. Then another fell, and another, till 
there was a perfect shower. 

Who was crying for little Inger? Had she not a mother on earth? 
Tears of sorrow shed by a mother for her child will always reach it, but 
they do not bring healing. They burn and make the torment fifty times 
worse. Then this terrible hunger again, and she not able to get at the 
bread under her feet. She felt at last as if she had been feeding upon 
herself, and had become a mere hollow reed which conducts every 
sound. She distinctly heard everything that was said on earth about 
herself, and she heard nothing but hard words. 

Certainly her mother wept bitterly and sorrowfully, but at the same 
time she said, “Pride goes before a fall. There was your misfortune, 
Inger. How you have grieved your mother! ” Her mother and everyone 
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on earth knew all about her sin: how she had stepped upon the loaf 
and sunk down under the earth, and so was lost. The cowherd had* told 
them so much. He had seen it himself from the hillock where he was 
standing. 

‘^How you have grieved your mother, Inger,” said the poor woman. 
“But then I always said you would.” 

“Oh, that I had never been born!” thought Inger then. “I should 
have been much better off. My mother’s tears are no good now.” 

She heard tl)e good people her employers, who had been like parents 
to her, talking about her. “She was a sinful child,” they said. “She did 
not value the gifts of God but trod them under foot. She will find it hard 
to open the door of mercy.” 

“They ought to have brought me up better,” thought Inger. “They 
should have knocked the nonsense out of me if it was there.” 

She heard that a song had been written about her and sung all over 
the country: “The arrogant girl who trod on a loaf to keep her shoes 
. clean.” 

“That I should hear that old story so often and have to suffer so 
much for it! ” thought Inger. 

“The others ought to be punished for their sins, too,” said Inger. 
“There would be plenty to punish. Oh how I am being tormented!” 

And her heart grew harder than her outer shell. 

“Nobody will ever get any better in this company, and I won’t be 
any better. See how they are all staring at me!” 

Her heart was. full of anger and malice towards everybody. 

“Now they have got something to talk about up there! Oh, this tor- 
ture! ” 

She heard people telling her story to children, and the little one al- 
ways called her “wicked Inger” — ^“she was so naughty that she had to 
be tormented.” She heard nothing but hard words from the children’s 
mouths. 

But one day when anger and hunger were gnawing at her hollow 
shell, she heard her name mentioned and her story being told to an 
innocent child, a little girl, and the little creature burst into tears at 
the story of proud, vain Inger. 

“But will she never come up here again?” asked the child. And the 
answer was, “She will never come up again.” 

“But if she were to ask pardon and promise never to do it again?” 

“She won’t ask pardon,” they said. 

“But I want her to do it,” said the little girl, who refused to be com- 
forted. “I will give my doll’s house if she may only come up again. It is 
so dreadful for poor Inger.” 

These words itached down into Inger’s heart and they seemed to do 
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her good. It was the first time that anyone had said, “Poor Inger,” with- 
out adding anything about her misdeeds. A little innocent child was 
weeping and praying for her, and it made her feel quite odd. She would 
have liked to cry herself, but she could not shed a tear, and this was a 
further torment. 

As the years passed above, so they went on below without any 
change. She less often heard sounds from above, and she was less talked 
about. But one day she was aware of a sigh. “Inger, Inger, what a grief 
you have been to me, but I always knew you would.” It was her mother 
who was dying. Occasionally she heard her name mentioned by her old 
employers, and the gentlest words her mistress used were, “Shall I ever 
se6 you again, Inger? One never knows whither one may go.” 

But Inger knew very well that her good kindly mistress could never 
come to the place where she was. 

Again a long bitter period passed. Then Inger again heard her name 
pronounced, and saw above her head what seemed to be two bright 
stars. They were in fact two kind eyes which were closing on earth. So 
many years had gone by since the little girl had cried so bitterly at the 
story of “Poor Inger,” that the child had grown to be an old woman 
whom the Lord was now calling to Himself. In the last hour when one’s 
whole life comes back to one, she remembered how as a little child she 
had wept bitter tears at the story of Inger. The impression was so clear 
to the old v;oman in the hour of death that she exclaimed aloud, “O 
Lord, may I not, like Inger, have trodden on Thy blessed gifts without 
thinking? And may I not also have nourished pride in my heart? But 
in Thy mercy Thou didst not let me fall! Forsake me not now in my 
last hour! ” 

The old woman’s eyes closed and the eyes of her soul were opened to 
see the hidden things, and as Inger had been so vividly present In her 
last thoughts, she saw now how deep she had sunk. And at the sight she 
burst into tears. Then she stood in the Kingdom of Heaven, as a child, 
weeping for poor Inger. Her tears and prayers echoed into the hollow, 
empty shell which surrounded the imprisoned, tortured soul, and it was 
quite overwhelmed by all this unexpected love from above. An angel of 
God weeping over her! Why was this vouchsafed to her? The tortured 
soul recalled every earthly action it had ever performed, and at last it 
melted into tears, in a way Inger had never done. 

She was filled with grief for herself. It seemed as though the gate of 
mercy could never be opened to her. But as in humble contrition she 
acknowledged this, a ray of light shone into the gulf of destruction. 
The strength of the ray was far greater than that of the aunbeam which 
melts the snowman built up by the boys in the garden. And sooner, 
much sooner, than a snowflake melts on the warm lips of a child, did 
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Znger's stony form dissolve before it. And a little bird with lij^tniQg 
qieed winged its way to the upper world. It was terribly shy and afraid 
of everything. It was ashamed of itself and afraid to meet the eye of any 
living behig, so it hastily sought shelter in a chink in the wall. There it 
cowered, shuddering in every limb. It could not utter a sound, for H 
had no voice. It sat for a long time before it could survey calmly all the 
wonders around. Yes, they were wonders indeedi The air was so sweet 
and fresh, the moon shone so brightly, the trees and bushes were so 
fragrant. And then the comfort of it dl; its feathers were so clean and 
dainty. 

How all creation q)oke of love and beauty! The bird would gladly 
have sung aloud all these thoughts stirring in its breast, but it had not 
the power. Gladly would it have caroled as do the cuckoos and night- 
ingales in summer. The good God, who hears the voiceless hymn of 
praise even of a worm, was also aware of this psalm of thanlugiving 
trembling in the breast of the bird, as the psalms of David echoed in 
•his heart before they shaped themselves into words and melody. These 
thoughts and these voiceless songs grew and swelled for wee^. They 
must have an outlet, and at the first attempt at a good deed this would 
be found. 

Then came the holy Christmas feast. The peasants raised a pole 
against a wall, and tied a sheaf of oats on to the top so that the little 
birds might have a good meal on the happy Christmas Day. 

The sun rose bright and shone upon the sheaf of oats, and the twitter- 
ing birds surrounded the pole. Then from the chink in the wall came a 
feeble tweet-tweet. The swelling thoughts of the bird had found a voice, 
and this faint twitter was its hymn of praise. The thought of a good 
j}eed was awakened, and the bird flew out of its hiding place. In the 
Kingdom of Heaven this bird was well known. 

It was a very hard winter and all the water had thick ice over it. The 
birds and wild creatures had great difficulty in finding food. The little 
bird flew along the highways, finding here and there in the tracks of the 
sledges a grain of com. At the baiting places it also found a few morsels 
of bread, of which it would only eat a cmmb, and gave the rest to the 
other starving sparrows which it called up. Then it flew into the town 
and peeped about^Wherever a loving hand had strewn bread crumbs 
for the birds, it ate only one crumb and gave the rest away. 

In' the course of the winter the bird had collected and given away so 
many crumbs of bread that they equaled in weight the whole loaf 
which little Inger had stepped upon to keep her shoes clean. When the 
last crumbs were found and given away, the bird’s gray wings became 
fvhite and spread themselves wide. 

“A tern is flying away over the sea,” said the children who saw the 
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white bird. Now it dived into the sea, and now it soared up into the 
bright sunshine. It gleamed so brightly that it was not possible to see 
what became of it. They said it flew right into the sun. 


THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES 


M any years ago there was an Emperor who was so excessively fond 
of new clothes that he spent all his money on them. He cared 
nothing about his soldiers, nor for the theatre, nor for driving in the 
woods' except for the sake of showing off his new clothes. He had a cos- 
tume for every hour in the day. Instead of saying as one does about any 
other king or emperor, “He is in his council chamber,” the people here 
always said, “The Emperor is in his dressing room.” 

Life was very gay in the great town where he lived. Hosts of strangers 
came to visit it every day, and among them one day were two swindlers. 
They g'l^'e themselves out as weavers and said that they knew how to 
weave the most beautiful fabrics imaginable. Not only were the colors 
and patterns unusually fine, but the clothes that were made of this cloth 
had the peculiar quality of becoming invisible to every person who was 
not fit for the office he held, or who was impossibly dull. 

“Those must be splendid clothes,” thought the Emperor. “By wear- 
ing them I should be able to discover which men in my kingdom are 
unfitted for their posts. I shall distinguish the wise men from the fools. 
Yes, I certainly must order some of that stuff to be woven for me.” 

The Emperor paid the two swindlers a lot of money in advance, so 
that they might begin their work at once. 

They did put up two looms and pretended to weave, but they had 
nothing whatever upon their shuttles. At the outset they asked for a 
quantity of the finest silk and the purest gold thread, all of which they 
put into their own bags while they worked away at the empty looms far 
into the night. 

“I should like to know how those weavers are getting on with their 
cloth,” thought the Emperor, but he felt a little queer when he re- 
flected that anyone who was stupid or unfit for his post would not be 
able to see it. He certainly thought that he need have no fears for him- 
self, but still he thought he would send somebody else first to see how it 
was getting on. Everybody in the town knew what wonderful power the 
stuff possessed, and everyone was anxious to see how stupid his neigh- 
bor was. 

“I will send my faithful old minister to the weavers,” thought the 
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Emperor. “He will be best able to see how the stuff looks, for he is a 
clever man and no one fulfills his duties better than he does.” 

So the good old minister went into the room where the two swindlers 
sat working at the empty loom. 

“Heaven help us,” thought the old minister, opening his eyes very 
wide. “Why, I can’t see a thing! ” But he took care not to say so. 

Both the swindlers begged him to be good enough to step a little 
nearer, and asked if he did not think it a good pattern and beautiful 
coloring. They pointed to the empty loom. The poor old minister stared 
as hard as he could, but he could not see anything, for of course there 
was nothing to see. 

“Good heavens,” thought he. “Is it possible that I am a fool? I have 
never thought so, and nobody must know it. Am I not fit for my post? 
It wiU never do to say that I cannot see the stuff.” 

“Well, sir, you don’t say an3rthing about the stuff,” said the one who 
was pretending to weave. 

' “Oh, it is beautiful — quite charming,” said the minister, looking 
through his spectacles. “Such a pattern and such colors! I will certainly 
teO the Emperor that the stuff pleases me very much.” 

“We ate delighted to hear you say so,” said the swindlers, and then 
th^ named all the colors and described the peculiar pattern. The old 
minister paid great attention to what they said, so as to be able to re- 
peat it when he got home to the Emperor. 

Then the swindlers went on to demand more money, more silk, and 
more gold, to be able to proceed with the weaving. But they put it all 
into t^ir own pockets. Not a single strand was ever put into the loom, 
but they went on as before, weaving at the empty loom. 

, The Emperor soon sent another faithful official to see how the stuff 
was getting on and if it would soon be ready. The same thing happened 
to him as to the minister. He looked and looked, but as there was only 
the empty loom, he could see nothing at all. 

“Is not this a beautiful piece of stuff?” said both the swindlers, show- 
ing and explaining the beautiful pattern and colors which were not 
there to be seen. 

“I know I am no fool,” thought the man, “so it must be that I am un- 
fit for my good post. It is very strange, though. However, one must not 
let it appear.” So he praised the stuff he did not see, and assured them 
of his delight in the beautiful colors and the originality of the design. 

“It is absolutely charming,” he said to the Emperor. Everybody in 
the town was talking about this splendid stuff. 

Now the Emperor thought he would like to see it while it was still on 
the loom. So, accompanied by a number of selected courtiers, among 
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whom were the two faithful officials who had already seen the Imaginar y 
stuff, he went to visit the crafty impostors, who were working away as 
hard as ever they could at the empty loom. 

“It is magnificent,” said both the honest officials. “Only see. Your 
Majesty, what a design! What colors!” And they pointed to the empty 
loom, for they each thought no doubt the others could see the stuff. 

“What?” thought the Emperor. “I see nothing at all. This is terrible! 
Am I a fool? Am I not fit to be Emperor? Why, nothing worse could hap- 
pen to me!” 

“Oh, it is beautiful,” said the Emperor. “It has my highest ap- 
proval.” And he nodded his satisfaction as he gazed at the empty loom. 
Nothing would induce him to say that he could not see anything. 

The whole suite gazed and gazed, but saw nothing more than all the 
others. However, they all exclaimed with His Majesty, “It is very 
beautiful.” And they advised him to wear a suit made of this wonderful 
cloth on the occasion of a great procession which was just about to take 
place. “Magnificent! Gorgeous! Excellent!” went from mouth to mouth. 
They were all equally delighted with it. The Emperor gave each of 
the rf)gn#*s an order of knighthood to be worn in their buttonholes and 
the title of “Gentleman Weaver.” 

The swindlers sat up the whole night before the day on which the 
procession was to take place, burning sixteen candles, so that people 
might see bow anxious they were to get the Emperor^s new clothes 
ready. They pretended to take the stuff off the loom. They cut it out in 
the air with a huge pair of scissors, and they stitched away with needles 
without any thread in them. 

At last they said, “Now the Emperor^s new clothes are ready.” 

The Emperor with his grandest courtiers went to them himself, and 
both swindlers raised one arm in the air, as if they were holding M^me- 
thing. They said, “See, these arc the trousers. This is the coat. Here is 
the mantle,” and so on. “It is as light as a spider's web. One might think 
one had nothing on, but that is the very beauty of it.” 

“Yes,” said all the courtiers, but they could not see anything, for 
there was nothing to see. 

“Will Your Imperial Majesty be graciously pleased to take off your 
clothes?” said the impostors. “Then we may put on the new ones, along 
here before the great mirror.” 

The Emperor to-, k off all his clothes, and the impostors pretended to 
give him one article of dress after the other of the new ones which they 
had pretended to make. They pretended to fasten something around 
his waist and to tie on something. This was the train, and the Emperor 
turned round and round in front of the mirror. 
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**Hov wdl Hi» Majesty looks in the new clothesl How becoming they 
arel ” cried all the pec^le round. “What a design, and what cdorsi They 
are most gorgeous robes.’' 

“The canopy is waiting outside which is to be carried over Your 
Majesty in the procession,” said the master of the ceremonies. 

“Well, I am quite ready,” said the Emperor. “Don’t the clothes fit 
wdl?” Then he turned round again in front of the mirror, so that he 
idiould seem to be looking at his grand things. 

The chambei^lains who were to carry the train stooped and pretended 
to lift it from the ground with both hands, and they walked along with 
their hands in the air. They dared not let it j^pear that they could not 
see anything. 

Then the Emperor walked along in the procession rmder the gorgeous 
canopy, and everybody in the streets and at the windows exclaimed, 
“How beautiful tbe Emperor’s new clothes are! What a splendid train! 
And they fit to perfection!” Nobody would let it appear that he could 
nee nothing, for then he would not be fit for his post, or else he was a 
*ool. 

None of the Emperor’s clothes had been so successful before. 

“But he has got nothing on,” said a little child. 

“Oh, listen to the innocent,” said its father. And one person whis- 
pered to the other what the child had said. “He has nothing on — a child 
says he has nothing on! ” 

“But he has nothing on' ” at last cried all the people. 

The Emperor writhed, for he knew it was true But he thought, “The 
procession must go on now.” So he held himself stiffer than ever, and 
the chamberlains held up the invisible tram 


THE MERMAID 


F ar out in the sea the water is as blue as the petals of the most 
beautiful cornflower, and as clear as the purest glass. But it is 
very deep, deeper than any cable will sound, many steeples must be 
placed one above the other to reach from the ground to the surface of 
the water. And down there live the sea people. 

Now, you must not believe there is nothing down there but the naked 
sand; no — the strangest trees and plants grow there, so pliable in their 
stalks and leaves that at the least motion of the water they move just 
as if they had life. All fishes, great and small, glide among the twigs. 
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just M the bMs do in the trees. In the deepest spot of all lies the 
sM king s castle^, tlw walls are of coral, and the taU, Gothic windows of 

mg as the water flows. It looks lovely, for in each shell lie deamlng 
p^a smela one o( which wonld ha« peat wjne in a^rf. 


The sea king below there had been a widower for many years, while 
his old mother kept house for him. She was a clever woman, but proud 
of her rank, so she wore twelve oysters on her tail, while the other great 
people were only allowed to wear six. Beyond this she was deserving of 
great praise, especially because she was very fond of her granddaugh- 
ters, the little sea princesses. These were six pretty children; but the 
youngest was the most beautiful of all. Her skin was as clear and as fine 
as a rose leaf; her eyes were as blue as the deepest sea; but, like all the 
rest, she had no feet, for her body ended in a fishtail. 

All day long they could play in the castle, down in the halls, where 
living flowers grew out of the walls. The great amber windows were 
opened, and then the fishes swam in to them, just as the swallows fly in 
to us when we open our windows; but the Ashes swam straight up to the 
Princesses, ate out of their hands, and let them.selves be stroked. 

Outside the castle was a great garden with bright red and dark blue 
flowers; the fruit glowed like gold, and the flowers like flames of fire; 
and they continually kept moving their stalks and leaves. The earth it- 
self was the finest sand, but blue as the flame of brimstone. A peculiar 
blue radiance lay upon everything down there: one would have thought 
oneself high in the air, with the canopy of heaven above and around, 
rather than at the bottom of the deep sea. During a calm the sun could 
be seen; it appeared like a purple flower, from which all light streamed 
out. 

Each of the little Princesses had her own little place in the garden, 
where she might dig and plant at her good pleasure. One gave her flower 
bed the form of a whale; another thought it better to make hers like a 
little sea woman; but the youngest made hers quite round, like the 
sun, and had flowers w’hich gleamed red as the sun itself. She was a 
strange child, quiet and thoughtful; and when the other sisters made a 
display of the beautiful things they had received out of wrecked ships, 
she would have nothing beyond the red flowers which resembled the 
sun, except a pretty marble statue. This was a figure of a charming boy, 
hewn out of white clear stone, which had sunk down to the bottom of 
the sea from a wreck. She planted a pink weeping wilhw beside this 
statue; the tree grew famously, and hung its fresh branches over the 
statue towards the blue sandy ground, where the shadow showed violet, 
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and moved like the branches themselves; it seemed as if the ends of the 
branches and the roots were pla}ring together and wished to kiss each 
other. 

There was no greater pleasure for her than to hear of the world of 
men above them. The old grandmother had to tell all she knew of ships 
and towns, of men and animals. It seemed particularly beautiful to her 
that up on the earth the flowers shed fragrance, for they had none down 
at the bottom of the sea, and that the trees were green, and that the 
fishes which one^saw there among the trees could sing so loud and clear 
that it was a pleasure to hear them. What the grandmother called fishes 
were the little birds; the Princess could not understand them in any 
other way, for she had never seen a bird. 

“When you have reached your fifteenth year,” said the grandmother, 
“you shall have leave to rise up out of the sea, to sit on the rocks in the 
moonlight, and to see the great ships as they sail by. Then you will see 
forests and towns! ” 

• In the next year one of the sisters was fifteen years of age, but each 
of the others was one year younger than the next; so that the youngest 
had full five years to wait before she could come up from the bottom 
of the sea, and find how our world looked. But one promised to tell the 
others what she had seen and what she had thought the most beautiful 
on the first day of her visit; for their grandmother could not tell them 
enough — there was so much about which they wanted information. 

No one was more anxious about these things than the youngest — 
just that one who had the longest time to wait, and who was always quiet 
and thoughtful. Many a night she stood by the open window, and 
looked up through the dark blue water at the fishes splashing with their 
fins and tails. Moon and stars she could see; they certainly shone quite 
faiintly, but through the water they looked much larger than they ap- 
pear in our eyes. When something like a black cloud passed among 
them, she knew that it was either a whale swimming over her head, or a 
ship with many people: they certainly did not think that a pretty little 
mermaid was standing down below stretching up her white hands to- 
ward the keel of their ship. 

Now the eldest princess was fifteen years old, and might mount up 
to the surface of the sea. 

When she came back, she had a hundred things to tell — but the finest 
thing, she said, was to lie in the moonshine on a sand bank in the quiet 
sea, and to look at the neighboring coast, with the large town, where 
the lights twinkled like a hundred stars, and to hear the music and the 
noise and clamor of carriages and men, to see the many church steeples, 
and to hear the sound of the bells. Just because she could not get up 
to these, she longed for them more than for anything. 
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O how the youngest sister listened 1 and afterwards when die stood 
at the open window and looked up through the dark-blue water, she 
thought of the great city with all its bustle and noise; and then she 
thought she could hear the church bells ringing, even down to the 
depth where she was. 

In the following year, the second sister received permission to mount 
upward through the water and to swim whither she pleased. She rose 
up just as the sun was setting; and this spectacle, she said, was the most 
beautiful. The whole sky looked like gold, and as to the clouds, she 
could not properly describe their beauty. They sailed away over her 
head, purple and violet-colored, but far quicker than the clouds there 
flew a flight of wild swans, like a long white veil, over the water toward 
where the sun stood. She swam toward them; but the sun sank, and the 
roseate hue faded on the sea and in the clouds. 

In the following year the next sister went up. She was the boldest of 
them all, and therefore she swam up a broad stream that poured its 
waters into the sea. She saw glorious green hills clothed with vines; pal- 
aces and castles shone forth from amid splendid woods; she heard how 
all the birds sang; and the sun shone so warm that she was often obliged 
to dive under the water to cool her glowing face. In a little bay she 
found a whole swarm of little mortals. They were quite naked, and 
splashed about in the water: she wanted to play with them, but they 
fled in affright, and a little black animal came — it was a dog, but she 
had never seen a dog — and it barked at her so terribly that she became 
frightened, and tried to gain the open sea. But she could never forget 
the glorious woods, the green hills, and the pretty children, who could 
swim in the water, though the}' had not fishtails. 

The fourth sister was not so bold: she remained out in the midst of 
the wild sea, and declared that just there it was most beautiful. One could 
see for many miles around, and the sky above looked like a bell of glass. 
She had seen ships, but only in the far distance — they looked like sea- 
gulls; and the funny dolphins had thrown somersaults, and the great 
whales spouted out water from their nostrils, so that it looked like hun- 
dreds of fountains all around. 

Now came the turn of the fifth sister. Her birthday came in the win- 
ter, and so she saw what the others had not seen the first time. The sea 
looked quite green, and great icebergs were floating about; each one ap- 
peared like a pear\ she said, and yet was much taller than the church 
steeples built by men. They showed themselves in the strangest forms, 
and shone like diamonds. She had seated herself upon one of the great- 
est of all, and let the wind play with her long hair; anu all the sailing 
ships tacked about in a very rapid way beyond where she sat: but to- 
ward evening the sky became covered with clouds, it thundered and light- 
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tmsdf md the black waves lifted the great ice blocks high up, and let 
tiiem ^ow in the red glare. On all the ships the sails were reefed, and 
there was fear and anguish. But she sat quietly upon her floating ice- 
berg, and saw the forked blue flashes dart into the sea. 

Each of the sisters, as she came up for the first time to the surface of 
the water, was delighted with the new and beautiful sights she saw; 
bat as they now had permission, as grown-up girls, to go whenever they 
liked, it became indifferent to them. They wished themselves back 
again, and after la month had elapsed they said it was best of all down 
below, for there one felt so comfortably at home. 

Many an evening hour the five sisters took one another by the arm 
and rose up in a row over the water. They had splendid voices, more 
charming than any mortal could have; and when a storm was approach- 
ing, so that they could apprehend that ships would go down, they swam 
on before the ships and sang lovely songs, which told how beautiful it 
was at the bottom of the sea, and exhorted the sailors not to be afraid to 
come down. But these could not understand the words, and thought it 
was the storm sighing; and they did not see the splendors below, for if 
the ships sank they were drowned, and came as corpses to the sea king’s 
palace. 

When the sisters thus rose up, arm in arm, in the evening time, through 
the water, the little sister stood all alone looking after them; and she felt 
as if she must weep; but the mermaid has no tears, and for this reason 
she suffers far more acutely. 

.“O if I were only fifteen years oldl” said she. know I shall love 
the world up there very much, and the people who live and dwell 
there.” 

* ^.At last she was* really fifteen years old. 

'“Now, you see, you are grown up,” said the grandmother, the old dow- 
ager. “Come, let me adorn you like your sisters.” 

And she put a wreath of white lilies in the little maid’s hair, but each 
flower was half a pearl; and the old lady let eight great oysters attach 
themselves to the Princess’ tail, in token of her high rank. 

“But that hurts so! ” said the little mermaid. 

“Yes, pride must suffer pain,” replied the old lady. 

O how glad she nirpuld have been to shake off all the tokens of rank 
and lay aside the heavy wreath! Her red flowers in the garden suited 
her better; but she could not help it. “Farewell!” she said, and then 
she rose, light and clear as a water bubble, up through the sea. 

The sun had just set when she lifted her head above the sea, but all 
the clouds still shone like roses and gold, and in the pale red sky the 
evening stars gleamed bright and beautiful. The air was mild and fresh, 
and the sea quite calm. There lay a great ship with three masts; one sin- 
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gle sail only was set, for not a breeze stirred, and around in the shrouds 
and on the yards sat the sailors. There was music and singing, and as 
the evening closed in, hundreds of colored lanterns were lighted up, 
wd looked as if the flags of every nation were waving in the air. The 
little mermaid swam straight to the cabin window, and each time the 
sea lifted her up, she could look through the panes, which were dear as 
crystal, and see many people standing within dressed in their best. But 
the handsomest of all was the young Prince with the great black eyes: 
he was certainly not much more than sixteen years old; it was his birth- 
day, and that was the cause of all this feasting. The sailors were danc- 
ing upon deck, and when the young Prince came out, more than a hun- 
dred rockets rose into the air; they shone like day, so that the little 
mermaid was quite startled, and dived under the water; but soon she 
put out her head again, and then it seemed just as if ^ the stars of 
heaven were falling down upon her. She had never seen such fireworks. 
Great suns spurted fire all around, glorious fiery fishes flew up into the 
blue air, and everything was mirrored in the clear blue sea. The ship 
itself was so brightly lit up that every separate rope could be seen, and 
the people therefore appeared the more plainly. O how handsome the 
young Prince was! And he pressed the people’s hands and smiled, while 
the music rang out in the glorious night. 

It became late; but the little mermaid could not turn her eyes from 
the ship and from the beautiful Prince. The colored lanterns were ex- 
tinguished, rockets ceased to fly into the air, and no more cannons were 
fired; but there was a murmuring and a buzzing deep down in the sea; 
and she sat on the water, swaying up and down, so that she could look 
into the cabin. But as the ship got more way, one sail after another was 
spread. And now the waves rose higher, great clouds came up, and in the 
distance there was lightning. O! it was going to be fearful weather, 
therefore the sailors furled the sails. The great ship flew in swift career 
over the wild sea: the waters rose up like great black mountains, which 
wanted to roll over the masts; but like a swan the ship dived into the 
valleys between these high waves, and then let itself be lifted on high 
again. To the little mermaid this seemed merry sport, but to the sailors 
it appeared very differently. The ship groaned and creaked; the thick 
plankfi were bent by the heavy blows; the sea broke into the ship; the 
mainmast snapped in two like a thin reed; and the ship lay over on her 
side, while the waior rushed into the hold. Now the little mermaid saw 
that the people were in peril; she herself was obliged to take care to 
avoid the beams and fragments of the ship which were floating about 
on the waters. One moment it was so pitch dark that not a single object 
could be described, but when it lightened it became so bright that she 
could distinguish every one on board. She looked particularly for the 
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young Prince, and when the ship parted she saw him sink into the sea. 
Then she was very glad, for now he would come down to her. But then 
she remembered that people could not live in the water, and that when 
he got down to her father’s palace he would certainly be dead. No, he 
must not die: so she swam about among the beams and planks that 
strewed the surface, quite forgetting that one of them might have crushed 
her. Diving down deep under the water, she again rose high up among 
the waves, and in this way she at last came to the Prince, who could 
scarcely swim longer in that stormy sea. His arms and legs began to fail 
him, his beautiful eyes closed, and he would have died had the little 
mermaid not come. She held his head up over the water, and then al- 
lowed the waves to carry her and him whither they listed. 

When the morning came the storm had passed by. Of the ship not a 
fragment was to be seen. The sun came up red and shining out of the 
water; it was as if its beams brought back the hue of life to the cheeks of 
the Prince, but his eyes remained closed. The mermaid kissed his high, 
fair forehead and put back his wet hair, and he seemed to her to be 
like the marble statue in her little garden: she kissed him again and 
hoped that he might live. 

Now she saw in front of her the dry land — ^high blue mountains, on 
whose summits the white snow gleamed as if swans were lying there. 
Down on the coast were glorious green forests, and a building — she could 
not tell whether it was a church or a convent — ^stood there. In its garden 
grew orange and citron trees, and high palms waved in front of the 
gate. The sea formed a little bay there; it was quite calm, but very 
deep. Straight toward the rock where the fine w'hite sand had been cast 
up, she swam with the handsome Prince, and laid him upon the sand, tak- 
ing especial care that his head was raised in the warm sunshine. 

Now all the bells rang in the great white building, and many 3*oung 
girls came walking through the garden. Then the little mermaid swam 
farther out between some high stones that stood up out of the water, 
laid some sea foam upon her hair and neck, so that no one could see 
her little countenance, and then she watched to see who would come to 
the poor Prince. 

In a short time a young girl went that way. She seemed to be much 
startled, but only for a moment; then she brought more people, and the 
mermaid perceived that the Prince came back to life, and that he smiled 
at all around him. But he did not cast a smile at her: he did not know 
that she had saved him. And she felt very sorrowful; and when he was 
led away into the great building, she dived mournfully under the water 
and returned to her father’s palace. 

She had always been gentle and melancholy, but now she became much 
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more so. Her sisters asked her what she had seen the first time she rose 
up to the surface, but she would tell them nothing. 

Many an evening and many a morning she went up to the place 
where she had left the Prince. She saw how the fruits of the garden grew 
ripe and were gathered; she saw how the snow melted on the high 
mountain; but she did not see the Prince, and so she always returned 
home more sorrowful still. Then her only comfort was to sit in her lit- 
tle garden, and to wind her arm round the beautiful marble statue that 
resembled the Prince; but she did not tend her flowers; they grew as if 
in a wilderness over the paths, and trailed their long leaves and stalks 
up into the branches of trees, so that it became quite dark there. 

At last she could endure it no longer, and told all to one of her sisters, 
and then the others heard of it too; but nobody knew of it beyond these 
and a few other mermaids, who told the secret to their intimate friends. 
One of these knew who the Prince was; she too had seen the festival on 
board the ship; and she announced whence he came and where his king- 
dom lay. 

“Come, little sister!” said the other Princesses; and, linking their 
arms tof^ther, they rose up in a long row out of the sea, at the place 
where they knew the Prince’s palace lay. 

This palace was built of a kind of bright yellow stone, with great mar- 
ble staircases, one of which led directly down into the sea. Over the 
roof rose splendid gilt cupolas, and between the pillars W’hich sur- 
rounded the whole dwelling, stood marble statues which looked as 
if they were alive. Through the clear glass in the high windows one 
looked into the glorious halls, where costly silk hangings and tapestries 
were hung up, and all the walls wTre decked wdth splendid pictures, so 
that it was a perfect delight to see them. In the midst of the greatest of 
these halls a great fountain plashed; its jets shot high up towaid the 
glass dome in the ceiling, through which the sun shone down upon the 
water and upon the lovely plants growing in the great basin. 

Now' she knew where he lived, and many an evening and many a 
night she spent there on the >valer. She swam far closer to the land than 
any of the others would have dc*red to venture; indeed, she went quite 
up the narrow channel und?r the splendid marble balcony, which threw 
a broad shadow upon the water. Here she sat and watched the young 
Prince, who thought himself quite alone in the bright moonlight. 

Many an evenii she saw him sailing, amid the sounds of music, in 
his costly boat with the waving flags; she peeped up through the green 
reeds, and wdien the wind caught her silver-white veil, and any one saw 
it, he thought it was a white swan spreading out its wings. 

Many a night when the fishermen were on the sea with their tordies, 
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she heard much good told of the young Prince; and die rejoiced that 
she had saved his life when he was driven about, half dead, on the wild 
biHows: she thought how quietly his head had reclined on her bosom, 
and how heartily she had kissed him; but he knew nothing of it, and 
could not even dream of her. 

More and more she began to love mankind, and more and more she 
wished to be able to wander about among those whose world seemed far 
larger than her own. For they could fly over the sea in ships, and mount 
up the high hil^ far above the clouds, and the lands they possessed 
stretched out in woods and fields farther than her eyes could reach. 
There was much she wished to know, but her sisters could not answer 
all her questions; therefore she applied to the old grandmother; and the 
old lady knew the upper world, which she rightly called ^Hhe countries 
above the sea,” very well. 

“If people are not drowned,” asked the little mermaid, “can they live 
forever? Do they not die as we die down here in the sea?” 

- “Yes,” replied the old lady. “They too must die, and their life is 
even shorter than ours. We can live to be three hundred years old, but 
when we cease to exist here, we are turned into foam on the surface of 
the water, and have not even a grave down here among those we love. 
We have not an immortal soul; we never receive another life; we are 
like the green seaweed, which, when once cut through, can never bloom 
again. Men, on the contrary, have a soul which lives forever, which 
lives on after the body has b^ome dust; it mounts up through the clear 
air, up to all the shining stars! As we rise up out of the waters and be- 
hold all the lands of the earth, so they rise up to unknown glorious 
places which we can never see.” 

* ^“Why did we mot receive an immortal soul?” asked the little mer- 
Bikid, sorrowfully. “I would gladly give all the hundreds of years I have 
to live to be a human being only for one day, and to have a hope of par- 
taking the heavenly kingdom.” 

“You must not think of that,” replied the old lady. “We feel ourselves 
far more happy and far better than mankind yonder.” 

“Then I am to die and be cast as foam upon the sea, not hearing the 
music of the waves, nor seeing the pretty flowers and the red sun? Can 
I not do anything to win an immortal soul?” 

“No!” answered dbe grandmother. “Only if a man were to love you 
so that you should be more to him than father or mother; if he should 
ding to you with his every thought and with all his love, and let the 
priest lay his right hand in yours with a promise of faithfulness here and 
in all eternity, then his soul would be imparted to your body, and you 
would receive a share of the happiness of mankind. He would give a 
soul to you and y^t retain his own. But that can never come to pass. 
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What is considered beautiful here in the sea — the fishtail — they would 
consider ugly on the earth: they don’t understand it; thm one must 
have two clumsy supports which they call legs, to be called beautiful.” 

Then the little mermaid sighed and looked mournfully upon her fish- 
tail. 

‘'Let us be gladl” said the old lady. “Let us dance and leap in the 
three hundred years we have to live. That is certainly long enough; 
after that we can rest ourselves all the better. This evening we shall 
have a court ball.” 

It was a splendid sight, such as is never seen on earth. The walls and 
the ceiling of the great dancing-saloon were of thick but transparent 
glass. Several hundreds of huge sheUs, pink and grass-green, stood on 
each side in rows, filled with a blue fire which lit up the whole hall and 
shone through the walls, so that the sea without was quite lit up; one 
could see all the innumerable fishes, great and small, swimming toward 
the glass walls; of some the scales gleamed with purple, while in others 
they shone like silver and gold. Through the midst of the hall flowed a 
broad stream, and on this the sea men and sea women danced to their 
own rlujnning songs. Such beautiful voices the people of the earth have 
not. The little mermaid sang the most sweetly of all, and the whole 
court applauded with hands and tails, and for a moment she felt gay in 
her heart, for she knew she had the loveliest voice of all in the sea or on 
the earth. Put ..oon she thought again of the world above her; she 
could not forget the charming Prince, or her sorrow at not having an 
immortal soul like his. Therefore she crept out of her father’s palace, 
and while everything within was joy and gladness, she sat melancholy 
in her little garden. Then she heard the bugle horn sounding through 
the waters, and thought, “Now he is certainly sailing above, he on 
whom my wishes hang, and in whose hand I should like to lay my life s 
happiness. I will dare everything to win him and an immortal soul. While 
my sisters dance yonder in my father’s palace, I will go to the sea witch 
of whom I have always been so much afraid: perhaps she can counsel 


and help me.” , . . i.* 1 

Now the little mermaid went out of her garden to the foaming whirl- 

pools behind which the soiceress dwelt. She had never travded that 
way before. No flowers grew there, no sea grass; only the nakra gray 
sand stretched out toward the whirlpools, where the water rushed round 
like roaring millwLoels and tore down everything it seized mto the 
deep Through the midst of these rushing whirlpools she was obliged 
to pass to get into the domain of the witch; and for a lo:.g way that 
was no other road except one which led over wann gushmg mud: this 
the witch called her turf moor. Behind it lay her house m the midrt of 
a singular forest, in which all the trees and bushes were polyps^half- 
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animals, half-plants. They looked like hundred-headed snakes growing 
up out of the earth. All the branches were long, slimy arms, with fingers 
like supple worms, and they moved limb by limb from the root to the 
farthest point; all that they could seize on in the water they held fast 
and did not let it go. The little mermaid stopped in front of them quite 
frightened; her heart beat with fear, and she was near turning back; 
but then she thought of the Prince and the human soul, and her courage 
came back again. She bound her long, flying hair closely around her 
head, so that the polyps might not seize it. She put her hands together 
on her breast, and then shot forward, as a fish shoots through the water, 
among the ugly polyps, which stretched out their supple arms and fin- 
gers after her. She saw that each of them held something it had seized 
with hundreds of little arms, like strong iron bands. People who 
had perished at sea, and had sunk deep down, looked forth as white 
skeletons from among the polyps’ arms; ships’ oars and chests they also 
held fast, and skeletons of land animals, and a little sea woman whom 
they had caught and strangled; and this seemed the most terrible of all 
to our little Princess. 

Now she came to a great marshy place in the wood, where fat water 
snakes rolled about, showing* their ugly cream-colored bodies. In the 
midst of this marsh was a house built of white bones of shipwrecked 
men; there sat the sea witch, feeding a toad out of her mouth, just as a 
person might feed a little canary with sugar. She called the ugly fat 
water snakes her little chickens, and allowed them to crawl upward and 
all about her. 

know what you want,” said the sea witch. “It is stupid of you, but 
you shall have your way, for it will bring you to grief, my pretty Prin- 
cess. You want fo get rid of your fishtail, and to have two supports in- 
stead of it, like those the people of the earth walk with, so that the 
young Prince may fall in love with you, and you may get an immortal 
soul.” And with this the Witch laughed loudly and disagreeably, so that 
the toad and the water snakes tumbled down to the ground, where they 
crawled about. “You come just in time,” said the Witch: “after to- 
morrow at sunrise I could not help you until another year had gone by. 
I will prepare a draught for you, with which you must swim to land to- 
morrow before the jsun rises, and seat yourself there and drink it; then 
your tail will shrivel up and become what the people of the earth call 
legs; but it will hurt you — it will seem as if you were cut with a sharp 
sword. All who see you will declare you to be the prettiest human being 
th^ ever beheld. You will keep your graceful walk; no dancer will be 
able to move so lightly as you; but every step you take will be as if you 
trod upon sharp knives, and as if your blood must flow. If you will bear 
all this, I can help you.” 
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Yes! said the little mermaid, with a trembling voice; and she 
thought of the Prince and the immortal soul. 

But remember,” said the Witch, “when you have once received a 
human form, you can never be a mermaid again; you can never return 
through the water to your sisters, or to your father’s palace; and if you 
do not win the Prince’s love, so that he forgets father and mother for 
your sake, is attached to you heart and soul, and tells the priest to join 
your hands, j^ou will not receive an immortal soul. On the first morning 
after he has married another, j^our heart will break, and you will be- 
come foam on the water.” 

“I will do it, ’ said the little mermaid; but she became as pale as 
death. 

“But you must pay me, too,” said the Witch; “and it is not a trifle that 
I ask. \ou have the finest voice of all here at the bottom of the water; 
with that you think to enchant him; but this voice you must give to me. 
The best thing you possess I will have for my costly draught! I must 
give you my own blood in it, so that the draught may be sharp as a two- 
edged sword.” 

“Put if you take away my voice,” said the little mermaid, “what will 
remain to me?” 

“Your beautiful form,” replied the Witch, “your graceful walk, and 
your speaking eyes: with those you can take captive a human heart. 
Well, have you lost your courage? Put out your little tongue, and then I 
will cut it off for my payment, and then you shall have the strong 
draught.” 

“It siiall be so," said the little mermaid. 

And the Witch put on her pot to brew the draught. 

“Cleanliness is a good thing,” said she; and she cleaned out the pot 
with the snakes, which she tied up in a big knot ; then she scratched her- 
self, and let her black blood drop into it. The stream rose up in the 
strangest forms, enough to frighten the beholder. Every moment the 
Witch threw something else into the not; and when it boiled thoroughly, 
there was a sound like the weeping of a crocodile. At last the draught 
was ready. It looked like the purest water. 

“There you have it," said the Witch. 

And she cut off the little mermaid’s tongue, so that now the Princess 
was dumb, and could neither sing nor speak. 

She could see he* father s palace. The torches were extinguished in 
the great hall, and they were certainly sleeping within, but she did not 
dare to go to them, now th.at she was dumb and w^as abom to quit them 
forever. She felt as if her heart would burst with sorrow. She crept into 
the garden, took a flower from each bed of her sisters, blew a thousand 
kisses toward the palace, and rose up through the darh blue sea. 
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The sun had not yet risen when she beheld the Prince’s castle, and 
mounted the splendid marble staircase. The moon shone beautifully 
dear. The little mermaid drank the burning sharp draught, and it 
seemed as if a two-edged sword went through her delicate body. She fell 
down in a swoon, and lay as if she were dead. When the sun shone out 
over the sea she awoke, and felt a sharp pain; but just before her stood 
the handsome young Prince. He fixed his coal-black eyes upon her, so 
that she cast down her own, and then she perceived that her fishtail was 
gone, and that she had the prettiest pair of white feet a little girl could 
have. But she had no clothes, so she shrouded herself in her long hair. 
The Prince asked how she came there; and she looked at him mildly, 
but very mournfully, with her dark-blue eyes, for she could not speak. 
Then he took her by the hand, and led her into the castle. Each step 
she took was, as the Witch had told her, as if she had been treading on 
pointed needles and knives, but she bore it gladly. At the Prince’s right 
hand she moved on, light as a soap bubble, and he, like all the rest, was 
astonished at her graceful, swaying movements. 

She now received splendid clothes of silk and muslin. In the castle 
she was the most beautiful creature to be seen; but she ivas dumb, and 
could neither sing nor speak. Lovely slaves, dressed in silk and gold, 
stepped forward, and sang before the Prince and his royal parents; one 
sang more charmingly than all the rest, and the Prince smiled at her 
and clapped his hands. Then the little mermaid became sad; she knew 
that she herself had sung far more sweetly, and thought — 

“01 that he only knew I had given away my voice forever to be with 
him!” 

Now the slaves danced pretty waving dances to the loveliest music; 
tiien the little mermaid lifted her beautiful white arms, stood on the 
tips of her toes, and glided dancing over the floor as no one had yet 
dweed. At each movement her beauty became more apparent, and 
her eyes spoke more directly to the heart than the songs of the slaves. 

All were delighted, and especially the Prince, who called her his little 
foundling; and she danced again and again, although every time she 
touched the earth it seemed as if she were treading upon sharp knives. 
The Prince said that she should always remain with him, and she re- 
ceived permission to sleep on a velvet cushion before his door. 

He had a page’s dress made for her, that she might accompany him 
on horseback. They rode through the blooming woods, where the green 
boughs swept their shoulders, and the little birds sang in the fresh leaves. 
She climbed with the Prince up the high mountains, and although her 
delicate feet bled so that even the others could see it, she laughed at 
it herself, and followed him until they saw the clouds sailing beneath 
them, like a flock of birds traveling to distant lands. 
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At home in the Prince*s castle, when the others slept at night, she 
went out on to the broad marble steps. It cooled her burning feet to 
stand in the cold sea water, and then she thought of the dear ones in 
the deep. 

Once, in the nighttime, her sisters came, arm in arm. Sadly they sang 
as they floated above the water; and she beckoned to them, and they 
r^ognized her, and told her how she had grieved them all. Then she 
visited them every night; and once she saw in the distance her old 
grandmother, who had not been above the surface for many years, and 
the sea king with his crown upon his head. They stretched out their 
hands toward her, but did not venture so near the land as her sisters. 

Day by day the Prince grew more fond of her. He loved her as one 
loves a dear, good child, but it never came into his head to make her 
his wife; and yet she must become his wife, or she would not receive an 
immortal soul, and would have to become foam on the sea on his mar- 
riage morning. 

“Do you not love me best of them all?” the eyes of the little mermaid 
seemed to say, when he took her in his arms and kissed her fair forehead. 

“Yo^, you are the dearest to me!” said the Prince, “for you have the 
best heart of them all. \’ou are the most devoted to me, and are like a 
young girl whom I once saw, but whom I certainly shall not find again. 
I was on board a ship which was wrecked. The waves threw me ashore 
near a holy ten^ple, where several young girls performed the service. 
The youngest of them found me by the shore and saved my life. I only 
saw her twice: she was the only one in the world I could love; but you 
chase her picture out of my mind, you are so like her. She belongs to 
the holy temple, and therefore my good fortune has sent you to me. We 
will never part!” 

“Ah! he does not know that I saved his life,” thought the little mer- 
maid. “I carried him over the sea to the wood where the temple stands. 
I sat there under the foam and looked to see if any one would come. I 
saw the beautiful girl whom he loves better than me.” And the mermaid 
sighed deeply — she could not weep. “The maiden belongs to the holy 
temple,” she said, “and will never come out into the world — they will 
meet no more. I am with him and see him every day; I will cherish 
him, love him, give up my life for him.” 

But now they said that the Prince was to marry, and that the beauti- 
ful daughter of a neighboring King was to be his wife, and that was why 
such a beautiful ship w'as being prepared. The story was, that the Prince 
traveled to visit the land of the neighboring King, but it v is done that 
he might see the King’s daughter. A great company was to go with him. 
The little mermaid shook her head and smiled; she knew the Prince’s 
thoughts far better than any of the others. 
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must travel,” he had said to her; “I must see the beautiful Prin- 
cess: my parents desire it, but they do not wish to compel me to bring 
her home as my bride. I cannot love her. She is not like the beautiful 
maiden in the temple whom you resemble. If I were to choose a bride, 
I would rather choose you, my dear dumb foundling with the speaking 
eyes.” 

And he kissed her red lips and played with her long hair, so that she 
dreamed of happiness and of an immortal soul. 

‘‘You are not afraid of the sea, my dumb child?” said he, when they 
stood on the superb ship which was to carry him to the country of the 
neighboring King; and he told her of storm and calm, of strange fishes 
in the deep, and of what the divers had seen there. And she smiled at 
his tales, for she knew better than any one what happened at the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

In the moonlight night, when all were asleep, except the steersman 
who stood by the helm, she sat on the side of the ship gazing down 
through the clear water. She fancied she saw her father's palace. High 
on the battlements stood her old grandmother, with the silver crown on 
her head, and looking through the rushing tide up to the vessel’s keel. 
Then her sisters came forth over the water, and looked mournfully at 
her and wrung their white hands. She beckoned to them, smiled, and 
wished to tell them that she was well and happy; but the cabin boy ap- 
proached her and her sisters dived down, so that he thought the white 
objects he had seen were foam on the surface of the water. 

.The next morning the ship sailed into the harbor of the neighboring 
King’s splendid city. All the church bells sounded, and from the high 
towers the trumpets were blown, while the soldiers stood there with 
‘flying colors an(f flashing bayonets. Each day brought some festivity 
with it; balls and entertainments followed one another; but the Princess 
was not yet there. People said she was being educated in a holy temple 
far away, w'here she was learning every royal virtue. At last she arrived. 

The little mermaid was anxious to see the beauty of the Princess, 
and was obliged to acknowledge it. A more lovely apparition she had 
never beheld. The Princess’ skin was pure and clear, and behind the 
long dark eyelashes there smiled a pair of faithful, dark-blue eyes. 

“You are the lady who saved me when I lay like a corpse upon the 
shore!” said the Prince; and he folded his blushing bride to his heart. 
“O, I am too, too happy!” he cried to the little mermaid. “The best 
hope I could have is fulfilled. You will rejoice at my happiness, for you 
are the most devoted to me of them all! ” 

And the little mermaid kissed his hand; and it seemed already to her 
as if her heart was broken, for his wedding morning was to bring death 
to her, and change'her into foam on the sea. 
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All the church bells were ringing, and heralds rode about the streets 
announcing the betrothal. On every altar fragrant oil was burning in 
gorgeous lamps of silver. The priests swung their censers, and bride 
and bridegroom laid hand in hand, and received the bishop’s blessing. 
The little mermaid was dressed in cloth of gold, and held up the bride’s 
train; but her ears heard nothing of the festive music, her eye marked 
not the holy ceremony; she thought of the night of her death, and of all 
that she had lost in this world. 

On the same evening the bride and bridegroom went on board the 
ship. The cannon roared, all the flags waved; in the midst of the ship 
a costly tent of gold and purple, with the most beautiful cushions, had 
been set up, and there the married pair vrere to sleep in the cool, still 
night. 

The sails swelled in the wind, and the ship glided smoothly and 
lightly over the clear sea. When it grew dark, colored lamps were lighted 
and the sailors danced merry dances on deck. The little mermaid 
thought of the first time when she had risen up out of the sea, and be- 
held a similar scene of splendor and joy; and she joined in the whirling 
dance flitted on as the swallow flits away when he is pursued; 
aud ail shouted and admired her, for she had danced so prettily. Her 
delicate feet were cut as if with knives, but she did not feel it, for her 
heart was wounded far more painfully. She knew this was the last eve- 
ning on w’hich she’ should see him for w’hom she had left her friends and 
her home, and had given up her beautiful voice, and had suffered un- 
heard-of pains every day, while he was utterly unconscious of all. It 
was the last evening she should breathe the same air with him, and be- 
hold the starry sky and the deep .sea; and everlasting night without 
thought or dream awaited her, for she had no soul, and could win none. 
And everx'thing w’as merriment and gladness on the ship till past mid- 
night. and she laughed and danced with thoughts of death in her heart. 
The Prince kissed his beautiful bride, and she played with his raven 
hair, and hand in hand they went to rest in the splendid tent. It became 
^jUict on the ship; only the helmsman stood by the helm, and the little 
mermaid leaned her white arms upon the bulwark and gazed out to- 
ward the east for the morning dawn -the first ray, she knew, would 
kill her. Then she saw her sisters rising out of the flood; they were pale, 
like herself; their long, beautiful hair no longer waved in the wind; it 
had been cut off. 

We have given it to the Witch, that we might bring you help, so that 
you may not die tonight. She has given us a knife; here i is lookl 
*how' sharp! Before the .sun rises you must thrust it into the heart of the 
Prince, and when the warm blood falls upon your feet they will grow 
together again into a fishtail, and you will become a mermaid again, 
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and come back to us, and live your three hundred years before you be- 
come dead salt sea foam. Make haste! He or you must die before the 
sun rises! Our old grandmother mourns so that her white hair has fallen 
off, as ours did under the Witch’s scissors. Kill the Prince and come 
back! Make haste! Do you see that red streak in the sky? In a few 
minutes the sun will rise, and you must die! ” 

And they gave a very mournful sigh, and vanished beneath the 
waves. The little mermaid drew back the curtain from the tent, and 
saw the beautiful bride l3dng with her head on the Prince’s breast; and 
she bent down and kissed his brow, and gazed up to the sky where the 
morning red was gleaming brighter and brighter; then she looked at 
the sharp knife, and again fixed her eyes upon the Prince, who in his 
sleep murmured his bride’s name. She only was in his thoughts, and 
the knife trembled in the mermaid’s hand. But then she flung it far 
away into the waves — they gleamed red where it fell, and it seemed as 
if drops of blood spurted up out of the water. Once more she looked with 
half-extinguished eyes upon the Prince; then she threw herself from 
the ship into the sea, and felt her frame dissolving into foam. 

Now the sun rose up out of the sea. The rays fell mild and warm 
upon the cold sea foam, and the little mermaid felt nothing of death. 
She saw the bright sun, and over her head sailed hundreds of glorious 
ethereal beings — she could see them through the white sails of the ship 
and the red douds of the sky; their speech was melody, but of such a 
spiritual kind that no human ear could hear it, just as no human eye 
could see them; without wings they floated through the air. The little 
mermaid found that she had a frame like these, and was rising more 
and more out of the foam. 

• “Whither am Ingoing?” she asked; and her voice sounded like that 
of the other beings, so spiritual, that no earthly music could be com- 
pared to it. 

“To the daughters of the air!” replied the others. “A mermaid has no 
immortal soul, and can never gain one, except .she win the love of a 
mortal. Her eternal existence depends upon the power of another. The 
daughters of the air have likewise no immortal soul, but they aui make 
themselves one through good deeds. We fly to the hot countries, where 
the close, pestilent ah kills men, and there we bring coolness. We dis- 
perse the fragrance of the flowers through the air, and si^read refresh- 
ment and health. After we have striven for fiiree hundred years to 
accomplish all the good we can bring about, we receive an immortal 
soul, and take part in the eternal happiness of men. You, poor little 
mermaid, have striven with your whok heart after the goal we pursue; 
yeu have aufiered and endured; you have by good works raised your- 
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self to the world of spirits, and can gain an immortal soul after three 
hundred years.” 

And the little mermaid lifted her glorified eyes toward God’s sun, and 
for the first time she felt them fill with tears. On the ship there was 
again life and noise. She saw the Prince and his bride searching for her; 
then they looked mournfully at the pearly foam, as if they knew that 
she had thrown herself into the waves. Invisible, she kissed the fore- 
head of the bride, fanned the Prince, and mounted with the other chil- 
dren of the air on the rosy cloud which floated through the ether. After 
three hundred years we shall thus float into Paradise I 
^ “And we may even get there sooner,” whispered a daughter of the 
air. “Invisibly we float into the hotises of men where children are, and 
for every day on which we find a good child that brings joy to its par- 
ents and deserves their love, our time of probation is shortened. The 
child does not know when wc fly through the room; and when we smile 
with joy at the child’s conduct, a year is counted off from the three hun- 
dred: but when we see a naughty or a wicked child, we shed tears of 
grief, and for every tear a day is added to our time of trial.” 


THE BEETLE 


T liiE Emperor’s favorite horse 'was shod with gold. It had a golden 
shoe on each of its feet. 

And why was this? 

He was a beautiful creature, with delicate legs, bright intelligent 
eyes, and a mane that hung down his neck like a veil. He had carried 
his master through the fire and smoke of battle, and heard the bullets 
whistling around him; had kicked, bitten, and taken part in the fight 
when the enemy advanced; and had sprung, with his master on his 
back, over the fallen foe, and had saved the crown of red gold, and the 
life of the Emperor, which w'as more valuable than the red gold; and 
that is why the Emperor s horse had golden shoes. 

And the beetle came creeping forth. 

“First the great ones,” said he, “and then the little ones; but great- 
ness is not the only ;hing that does it.” And so saying, he stretched out 
his thin legs. 

**And pray what do you want?” asked the smith. 

“Golden shoes,” replied the beetle. 

“Why, you must be out of your senses,” cried the smith. “Do you 
want to have golden shoes, too?” 
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'^Golden shoes/’ replied the beetle. I not just as good as that 
big creature yonder, that is waited on, and brushed, and has meat and 
drink put before him? Don’t I belong to the imperial stable?” 

<<But why is the horse to have golden shoes? Don’t you understand 
that?” asked the smith. 

‘^Understand? I understand that it is a personal slight offered to 
myself,” cried the beetle. “It is done to annoy me, and therefore I am 
going into the world to seek my fortune.” 

“Go along!” said the smith. 

“You’re a rude fellow!” cried the beetle: and then he went out of 
the stable, flew a little way, and soon afterward found himself in a 
beautiful flower garden, all fragrant with roses and lavender. 

“Is it not beautiful here?” asked one of the little ladybirds that flew 
about, with their delicate wings and their red and black shields on 
their backs. “How sweet it is here — how beautiful it is!” 

“I’m accustomed to better things,” said the beetle. “Do you call this 
beautiful? Why, there is not so much as a dungheap.” 

Then he went on, under the shadow of a great stack, and found a 
caterpillar crawling along. 

“How beautiful the world is!” said the caterpillar: “the sun is so 
warm, and everything so enjoyable! And when I go to sleep, and die, 
as they call it, I shall wake up as a butterfly, with beautiful wings to 
fly with.” 

“How conceited you are!” exclaimed the beetle. fly about as a 
butterfly, indeed! I’ve come out of the stable of the Emperor, and no 
one there, not even the Emperor's favorite horse — that by the way 
wears my cast-off golden shoes — has any such idea. To have wings to 
fly! why we can fly now”; and he spread his wings and flew away. “I 
doh’t want to be annoyed, and yet I am annoyed,” he said, as he flew 
off. 

Soon afterward be fell down upon a great lawn. For a while he lay 
there and feigned slumber; at last he fell asleep in earnest. 

Suddenly a shower of rain came pattering from the clouds. The 
beetle woke up at the noise, and wanted to escape into the earth, but 
could not. He was tumbled over and over: sometimes he was swimming 
on his stomach, sometimes on his back, and as for flying, that was out 
of the question; he doubted whether he should escape from the place 
with his life. He therefore remained lying where he was. 

When the weather had moderated a little, and the beetle had rubbed 
the water out of his eyes, he saw something gleaming. It was linen that 
had been placed there to bleach. He managed to make his way up to it, 
and crept into a fold of the damp linen. Certainly the place was not so 
comfortable to lie in as the warm stable; but there was no better to be 
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had, and therefore he remained lying there for a whole day and a whole 
night, and the rain kept on during all the time. Toward morning he 
crept forth: he was very much out of temper about the climate. 

On the linen two frogs were sitting. Their bright eyes absolutely 
gleamed with pleasure. 

“Wonderful weather this!” one of them cried. “How refreshing! 
And the linen keeps the water together so beautifully. My hind legs 
seem to quiver as if I were going to swim.” 

“I should like to know,” said the second, “if the swallow, who flies so 
far round in her many journeys in foreign lands, ever meets with a bet- 
ter climate than this. What delicious dampness! It is really as if one 
were lying in a wet ditch. Whoever does not rejoice in this, certainly 
does not love his fatherland.” 

“Have you been in the Emperor’s stable?” asked the beetle. “There 
the dampness is warm and refreshing. That’s the climate for me; but I 
cannot take it with me on my journey. Is there never a muck heap here 
in the garden, where a person of rank, like myself, can feel himself at 
home, and take up his quarters?” 

But the frogs cither did not or would not understand him. 

“1 never ask a question twice!” said the beetle, after he had already 
asked this one three times without receiving any answer. 

Then he went a little further, and stumbled against a fragment of 
pottery, that certainly ought not to have been lying there; but as it was 
once there, it gave a good shelter against wind and weather. Here dwelt 
several families of earwigs; and these did not require much, only so- 
ciality. The female members of the community were full of the purest 
maternal affection, and accordingly each one considered her own child 
the most beautiful and clever of all. 

“Our son has engaged himself,’' said one mother. “Dear, innocent 
boy! His greatest hope is that he may creep one day into a clergjmian’s 
ear. It’s very artless and lovable, that; and being engaged will keep 
him steady. What joy for a mother!” 

“Our son,” said another mother, “had scarcely crept out of the egg, 
when he was already off on his travels. He’s all life and spirits; he’ll 
run his horns off! What joy that is for a mother! Is it not so, 
Mr. Beetle?” for she knew the stranger by his horny coat. 

“You are both quite right,” said he; so they begged him to walk in— 
that is to say, to come as far as he could under the bit of pottery. 

“Now, you also see my little earwig,” observed a third mother and a 
fourth; “they are lovely little things, and highly amusing. They are 
never ill-behaved, except when they are uncomfortable ^ their inside; 
but, unfortunately, one is very subject to that at their age.” 

Thus each mother spoke of her baby; and the babies talked among 
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tiiemsdves, and made use of the little nippers they have in their tails 
to nip the beard of the beetle. 

^^Yes, they are always busy about something, the little rogues!” said 
the mothers; and they quite beamed with maternal pride; but the 
beetle felt bored by it and therefore he inquired how far it was to the 
nearest muck heap. 

^'That is quite out in the big world, on the other side of the ditch,” 
answered an earwig. hope none. of my children will go so far, for it 
would be the death of me.” 

"But I shall try to get so far,” said the beetle; and he went off with- 
out taking formal leave; for that is considered the polite thing to do. 
And by the ditch he met several friends — beetles, all of them. 

"Here we live,” they said. "We are very comfortable here. Might we 
ask you to step down into this rich mud? You must be fatigued after 
your journey.” 

“Certainly,” replied the beetle. "I have been exposed to the rain, and 
have had to lie upon linen, and cleanliness is a thing that greatly ex- 
hausts me. I have also pains in one of my wings, from sitting in a 
draught under a fragment of pottery. It is really quite refreshing to be 
among one’s companions once more.” 

“Perhaps you come from a muck heap?” observed the oldest of them. 

“Indeed, I come from a much higher place,” replied the beetle. "I 
came from the Emperor’s stable, where I was born with golden shoes on 
my feet. I am traveling on a secret embassy. You must not ask me any 
questions, for I can’t betray my secret.” 

With this the beetle stepped down into the rich mud. There sat three 
young maiden beetles; and they tittered, because they did not know 
‘Wjjat to say. 

'"Not one of them is engaged yet,” said their mother; and the beetle 
maidens tittered again, this time from embarrassment. 

"I have never seen greater beauties in the royal stables,” exclaimed 
the beetle, who was now resting himself. 

“Don’t spoil my girls,” said the mother; "and don’t talk to them, 
please, unless you have serious intentions. But of course your intentions 
are serious, and therefore I give you my blessing.” 

“Hurrah!” cried all the other beetles together; and our friend was 
engaged. Immediately after the betrothal came the marriage, for there 
was no reason for delay. 

The following day passed pleasantly, and the next in tolerable com- 
fort; but on the third it was time to think of food for the wife, and per- 
haps for children. 

“I have allowed myself to be taken in,” said our beetle to himself. 
'^And now there’s hothing for it but to take lAem in, in turn.” 
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So said, so done. Away he went, and he stayed away all day, and 
stayed away all night; and his wife sat there, a forsaken widow. 

said the other beetles, “this fellow whom we received into our 
family is nothing more than a thorough vagabond. He has gone away, 
and has left his wife a burden upon our hands.” 

“Well, then, she shall be unmarried again, and sit here among my 
daughters,” said the mother. “Fie on the villain who forsook her!” 

In the mean time, the beetle had been journeying on, and had sailed 
across the ditch on a cabbage leaf. In the morning two persons came to 
the ditch. When they saw him, they took him up, and turned him over, 
and looked very learned, especially one of them — a boy. 

!‘Allah sees the black beetle in the black stone and in the black rock. 
Is not that written in the Koran?” Then he translated the beetle’s name 
into Latin, and enlarged upon the creature’s nature and history. The 
second person, an older scholar, voted for carrying him home. He said 
tliey wanted just such good specimens; this seemed an uncivil speech 
to our beetle, and in consequence he flev/ suddenly out of the speaker’s 
hand. As he now had dry wings, he flew a tolerable distance, and 
reached a hothouse, where a sash of the glass roof was partly open, so 
he quietly slipped in and buried himself in the warm earth. 

“Very comfortable it is here,” said he. 

Soon after he went to sleep, and dreamed that the Emperor’s favorite 
horse had fallen, and had given him his golden shoes, with the promise 
that he should have two more 

That was all very charming. When the beetle woke up, he crept forth 
and looked around him. What splendor was in the hothouse! In the 
background great palm trees growing up on high; the sun made them 
look transparent; and beneath them what a luxuriance of green, and of 
beaming flowers, red as fire, yellow as amber, or white as fresh-fallen 


snow? 

“This is an incomparable plenty of plants,” cried the beetle. “How 
good they will taste when they are decayed! A capital storeroom this! 
There must certainly be relations of mine living here. I will just sm if 
I can find any one with whom I may associate. I’m proud, certainly, 

and I’m proud of being so.” . , , . 1 . 

And so he prowled about in the earth, and thought what a plea^t 
dream that was about the dying horse, and the golden shoes he had m- 

Suddenly, a hand seized the beeUe, and pressed him, and turned him 

round and round. . ^ j. u a-u 

The gardener’s little son and a companion had come to^he hoUiouM, 

had espied the beetle, and wanted to have their fun with him. Fmt, 
was wrapped in a vine leaf, and then put into warm Uousers pocket. He 
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cribbled and crabbled about there with all his might; but he got a good 
pressing from the boy’s hand for this, which served as a hint to him to 
keep quiet. Then the boy went rapidly toward the great lake that lay at 
the end«of the garden. Here the beetle was put in an old broken wooden 
shoe, on which a little stick was placed upright for a mast, and to this 
mast the beetle was bound with a woolen thread. Now he was a sailor, 
and had to sail away. 

The lake was not very large, but to the beetle it seemed an ocean; 
and he was so astqnished at its extent, that he fell over on his back, and 
kicked out with his legs. 

The little ship sailed away. The current of the water seized it; but 
whenever it went too far from the shore, one of the boys turned up his 
trousers and went in after it, and brought it back to the land. But at 
length, just as it went merrily out again, the two bo3^s were called away, 
and very harshly, so that they hurried to obey the summons, ran away 
from the lake, and left the little ship to its fate. Thus it drove 
away from the shore, farther and farther into the open sea; it was 
terrible work for the beetle, for he could not get away in consequence 
of being bound to the mast. 

Then a fly came and paid him a visit. 

‘What beautiful weather!” said the fly. ‘T’ll rest here, and sun my- 
self. You’ve an agreeable time of it.” 

“You speak without knowing the facts,” replied the beetle. “Don’t 
you sec that I’m a prisoner?” 

“Ah! but I’m not a prisoner,” observed the fly; and he flew away 
accordingly. 

“Well, now I know the world,” said the beetle to himself. “It is an 
abominable world: I’m the only honest person in it. First, they refuse 
me my golden shoes; then I have to lie on wet linen, and to stand in 
the draught; and to crown all, they fasten a wife upon me. Then, when 
I’ve taken a quick step out into the world, and found out how one can 
have it there, and how I wished to have it, one of these human boys 
comes and ties me up, and leaves me to the mercy of the wild waves, 
while the Emperor’s favorite horse prances about proudly in golden 
shoes. That is what annoys me more than all. But one must not look for 
sympathy in this world! My career has been very interesting; but 
what’s the use of that', if nobody knows it? The world does not deserve 
to be made acquainted with my history, for it ought to have given me 
golden shoes when the Emperor’s horse was shod, and I stretched out 
my feet to be shod too. If I had received golden shoes, I should have 
become an ornament to the stable. Now, the stable has lost me, and the 
world has lost me. It is all over!” 
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^ But all was not over yet. A boat, in which there were a few young 
girls, came rowing up. 

“Look, yonder is an old wooden shoe sailing along,” said one of the 
girls. 

“There’s a little creature bound fast to it,” said another. 

The boat came quite close to our beetle’s ship, and the young girls 
fished him out of the water. One of them drew a small pair of scissors 
from her pocket, and cut the woolen thread, without hurting the bee- 
tle; and when she stepped on shore, she put him down on the grass. 

“Creep, creep — fly, fly — if thou canst,” she said. “Liberty is a 
splendid thing.” 

And the beetle flew up, and straight through the open window of a 
great building; there he sank down, tired and exhausted, exactly on 
the mane of the Emperor's favorite horse, who stood in the stable when 
he was at home, and the beetle also. The beetle clung fast to the mane, 
and sat there a short time to recover himself. 

“Here Tm sitting on the Emperor’s favorite horse — ^sitting on him, 
just like the Emperor himself!” he cried. “But what was I saying? 
Yes, now I remember. That’s a good thought, and quite correct. The 
smith ask»-d me why the golden shoes were given to the horse. Now 
Fm quite deal about the answer. They were given to the horse on my 
account.” 

And now the beetle was in a good temper again. 

“Traveling ex)iands the mind rarely," said he. 

The sun s rays came .«5treaming into the stable, and shone upon him, 
and made the place lively and bright. 

“The world is not so bad, upon the w'hole,” said the beetle; “but one 
must know how to take things as they come.” 


THE STRANGE GALOSHES 


I 

A Beginning 

I N A nousK in Coiienhagen, not far from the King's New Market, 
a company— a very large company — had assembled, having re- 
ceived invitations to an evening party there. One half of e company 
already sat at the card tables, the other half awaited the result ^ the 
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hostess’s question, ^‘Wfaat shall we do now?” They had progressed so 
far, and the entertainment began to take some degree of animation. 
Among other subjects the conversation turned upon the Middle Ages. 
Some considered that period much more interesting than our own 
times: yes, Councilor Knap defended this view so zealously that the 
lady of the house went over at once to his side; and both loudly ex- 
claimed against Oersted’s treatise in the Almanac on old and modern 
times, in which the chief advantage is given to our own day. The Coun- 
cilor considered the times of the Danish King Hans^ as the noblest 
•and happiest age! 

While the conversation takes this turn, only interrupted for a mo- 
ment by the arrival of a new^per, which contained nothing worth 
reading, we will wander into the vestibule, where the cloaks, sticks, 
and galoshes had found a place. Here sat two maids — an old one and 
a young one. One would have thought they had come to escort their 
mistresses home; but, on looking at them more closely, the observer 
could see that t^y were not ordinary servants: their ^pes were too 
graceful for that, their complexions too delicate, and the cut of their 
dresses too uncommon. They were two fairies. The younger was not 
Fortune, but lady’s-maid to one of her ladies of the bedchamber, who 
carry aJbout the more trifling gifts of Fortune. The elder one looked 
somewhat more gloomy — she was Care, who always goes herself in her 
own exalted person to perform her business, for thus she knows that 
it is well done. 

They were telling each other where they had been that day. The 
messenger of Fortune had only transacted a few unimportant affairs — 
as, for instance, she had preserved a new bonnet from a shower of rain, 
had procured an honest man a bow from a titled nobody, and so on; 
blit what she had still to relate was something quite extraordinary. 

“I can likewise tell,” said she, “that today is my birthday; and in 
honor of it a pair of galoshes has been intrusted to me, which I am to 
bring to the human race. These galoshes have the property that every 
one who puts them on is at once transported to the time and place mi 
which he likes best to be — every wish in reference to time, place, and 
circumstance is at once fulfilled; and so for once man can be happy 
here below I” 

“Believe me,” said Care, “he will be very unhappy, and will bless 
the moment when he can get rid of the galoshes again.” 

^^hat are you thinking of?” retorted the other. “Now I shall put 
them at the door. Somebody will take them by mistake, and become 
the happy one!” 

You see, that was the dialogue they held. 

♦ A. D. Z482-Z513. • 
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What Happened to the Councilor 

It was late. Councilor Knap, lost in contemplation of the times of 
King Hans, wished to get home; and fate willed that instead of his 
own galoshes he should put on those of Fortune, and thus went out 
into East Street. But by the power of the galoshes he had been put 
back three hundred years — into the days of King Hans; and therefore 
he put his foot into mud and mire in the street, because in those days 
there was not any pavement. 

“Why, this is horrible — how dirty it is here I” said the Coimcilor. 
“The good pavement is gone, and all the lamps are put out.” 

The moon did not yet stand high enough to give much light, and the 
air was tolerably thick, so that all objects seemed to melt together in 
the darkness. At the next corner a lamp hung before a picture of the 
Madonna, but the light it gave was as good as none; he only noticed 
it when he stood just under it, and his eyes fell upon the painted fig- 
ure. 

“That is probably a museum of art,” thought he, “where they have 
forgotten to take down the sign.” 

A couple of men in I he costume of those past days went by him. 

“How they look!” he said. “They must come from a masquerade.” 

Suddenly there was a sound of drums and fifes, and torches gleamed 
brightly. The Councilor started. And now he saw a strange procession 
go past. First came a whole troop of drummers, beating their instru- 
ments very dexterously; they were followed by men-at-arms, with 
longbows and crossbows. The chief laan in the procession was a cleri- 
cal lord. The astonished Councilor asked what was the meaning of 
this, and who the man might be. 

“That is the Bishoj) of Zealand.” 

“What in the world ha.s come to ilie Bishop?” said the Councilor, 
with a sigh, shaking his head. “This can not possibly be the Bishop!” 

Ruminating on this, and without looking to the right or to the left, 
the Councilor went through East Street, and over the Highbridgt 
Place. The bridge which led to the Palace Square was not to be found; 
he perceived the shore of a shallow water, and at length encountered 
two people, who sat in a boat. 

“Do you wish to be ferried over to the Holm, sir?” they asked. 

“To the Holm!” repeated the Councilor, who did nr^ know, you 
see, in what period he was. “I want to go to Christian's Haven and to 
little Turf Street.” 
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The men stared at him. 

*Tray tell me where the bridge is?” said he. *Tt is shameful that no 
lanterns are lighted here; and it is as muddy, too, as if one were walk- 
ing in a marsh.” But the longer he talked with the boatmen the less 
could he understand them. don’t understand your Bornholm talk,” 
he at last cried, angrily, and turned his back upon them. He could not 
find the bridge, nor was there any paling. ^Tt is quite scandalous how 
things look here!” he said — never had he thought his own times so 
miserable as this evening. think it will be best if I take a cab,” 
thought he. But* where were the cabs? — not one was to be seen. “I 
shall have to go back to the King’s New Market, where there are many 
carriages standing, otherwise I shall never get as far as Christian’s 
Haven.” 

Now he went toward East Street, and had almost gone through it 
when the moon burst forth. 

“What in the world have they been erecting here!” he exclaimed, 
when he saw the East Gate, which in those days stood at the end of 
East Street. 

In the mean time, however, he found a passage open, and through 
this he came out upon our New Market; but it was a broad meadow. 
Single bushes stood forth, and across the meadow ran a great canal 
or stream. A few miserable wooden booths for Dutch skippers were 
erected on the opposite shore. 

“Either I behold a Fata Morgana, or I am tipsy,” sighed the Coun- 
cilor. “What can that be? what can that be?” 

He turned back in the full persuasion that he must be ill. In walk- 
ing up the street he looked more closely at the houses; most of them 
were built of laths, and many were only thatched with straw. 

Wo, I don’t feel well at all!” he lamented. “And yet I only drank 
one glass of punch! But I cannot stand that; and besides, it was very 
foolish to give us punch and warm salmon. 1 shall mention that to our 
hostess — the agent’s lady. Suppose I go back, and say how I feel? But 
that looks ridiculous, and it is a question if they will be up still.” 

He looked for the house, but could not find it. 

“That is dreadful!” he cried; “I don’t know East Street again. Not 
one shop is to be seen; old, miserable, tumbledown huts are all I see, 
as if I were at Roeskilde or Ringstedt. O, I am ill! It s no use to make 
ceremony. But where in all the world is the agent’s house? It is no 
longer the same; but within there are people up still. I certainly must 
be ill!” 

He now reached a half-open door, where the light shone through a 
chink. It was a tavern of that date — a kind of b^r house. The room 
had the appearance of a Dutch wine shop; a number of people, con- 
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sisting of seamen, citizens of Copenhagen, and a few scholars, sat in 
deep conversation over their jugs, and paid little attention to the new- 
comer. 

“I beg pardon,'* said the Councilor to the hostess, “but I feel very 
unwell; would you let them get me a fly to go to Christian’s Haven?” 

The woman looked at him and shook her head; then she spoke to 
him in German. 

The Councilor now supposed that she did not understand Danish, 
so he repeated his wish in the German language. This and his costume, 
convinced the woman that he was a foreigner. She soon understood 
that he felt unwell, and therefore brought him a jug of water. It cer- 
tainly tasted a little of sea water, though it had been taken from the 
spring outside. 

The Councilor leaned his head on his hand, drew a deep breath, and 
thought of all the strange things that were happening about him. 

“Is that today’s number of the Dcy?” he said quite mechanically, 
for he saw that the woman was putting away a large sheet of paper. 

She dill not understand what he meant, but handed him the leaf: 
it was a woodcut representing a strange appearance in the air which 
had been seen in the city of Cologne. 

“That is very old!’' said the Councilor, who became quite cheerful 
at sight of this antiquity. “How did you come by this strange leaf? 
That is very mterestlng, although the whole thing is a fable. Nowadays 
these appea'^ances are explained to be northern lights that have been 
seen; probably they arise from electricit}’.” 

Those w^ho sat nearest to him and heard his speech, looked at him 
in surprise, and one of them rose, took off his hat respectfully, and said 
with a very grave face — 

“You must certainly be a very learned man, sir!” 

“O no!” replied the Councilor; “I can only say a word or tw’o about 
things one ought to understand.” 

^"Modcstia is a beautiful virtue,” >aid the man. “Moreover, I must 
say to your speech, 'mihi secus videtur*; yet I will gladly suspend my 
judiciumJ' 

“May 1 ask with whom I have the pleasure of speaking?” asked the 
Councilor. 

“I am a bachelor of theology,” replied the man. 

This answer sufliced for the Councilor; the title corresponded with 
the garb. 

“Certainly,” he thought, “this must be an old village jhoolmaster, 
a queer character, such as one finds sometimes over in Jutland.” 

“This is certainly not a locus docendi^^ began the man; “but I beg 
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you to take the trouble to q>eBk. You are doubtless weU read in the 
ancients?” 

yes/’ replied the Councilor. am fond of reading useful old 
books; and am fond of the modem ones, too, with the exception of the 
Everyday Stories, of which we have enough, in all conscience.” 

**Everyday Stories^” said the Bachelor, inquiringly. 

^‘Yes, I mean the new romances we have now.” 

^*01 ” said the man, with a smile, ^Hhey are very witty, and are much 
read at court. T|}e King is especially partial to the romance by Mes- 
sieurs Iffven and Gaudian, which talks about King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. He has jested about it with his noble 
lords.” ♦ 

“That I have certainly not yet read,” said the Councilor: “that must 
be quite a new book published by Heiberg.” 

“No,” retorted the man, “it is not published by Heiberg, but by 
Godfrey von Gehmen.” f 

* “Indeed! is he the author?” asked the Councilor. “That is a very 
old name: was not that the name of about the first printer who ap- 
peared in Denmark?” 

“Why, he is our first printer,” replied the man. 

So far it had gone well. But now one of the men began to speak of a 
pestilence which he said had been raging a few years ago; he meant 
the plague of 1484. The Councilor supposed that he meant the cholera, 
and so the conversation went on tolerably. The Freebooters’ War of 
1490 was so recent that it could not escape mention. The English pi- 
rates had taken ships from the very wharves, said the man; and the 
Councilor, who was well acquainted with the events of 1801, joined in 
■njgnfully against the English. The rest of the talk, however, did not 
pass over so well; every moment there was a contradiction. The good 
Bachelor was terribly ignorant, and the simplest assertion of the Coun- 
cQor seemed too bold or too fantastic. They looked at each other, and 
when it became too bad, the Bachelor spoke Latin, in the hope that he 
would be better understood; but it was of no use. 

“How are you now?” asked the Hostess, and she plucked the Coun- 
cilor by the sleeve. 

Now his recollection came back; in the course of the conversation 
he had forgotten everything that had happened. 

^Holberg relates in his Stories of Denmark's Kings that King Hans one day, 
when he had been reading in the Romance of King Arthur, said in jest to his boon 
companion, Otto Rud, whom he loved much* “These Knights, Iffven and Gaudian, 
whom 1 find in this book, must have been wonderful knights, such as one does 
not find nowadays”; whereupon Otto Rud replied: “If there were such a champion 
as King Arthur, then would you find many such knights as Iffven and Gaudian." 

t The first printer*and publisher in Denmark, under King Hans. 
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“•* ^ dia^ when ht 

mi#^* ‘LnH^ roead, and Branen beer,” cried one of the 

8“^» “d you shall drink with us.” 

nniir.^ P^s Came in. One of them had on a cap of two colors. They 
poured out drink and bowed; the Councflor fdt a cold shudder running 
^ down his ^k. “What’s that? what’s that?” he cried; but he wu 
them. They took possession of the good man 
q * ® despair, and when one said that he was tipsy 

ne felt not the slightest doubt regarding the truth of the statement, and 
only begged them to procure him a droschky. Now they thought he was 
speaking Muscovite. 

Never had he been in such rude, vulgar company. 

One would think the country was falling back into heathenism,” 
was his reflection. ‘‘This is the most terrible moment of my life.” 

But at the same time the idea occurred to him to bend down under 
the table, and then to creep to the door. He did so; but just as he had 
reached the entry the others discovered his intention. They seized him 
by thp feet; and now the galoshes, to his great good fortune, came off, 
and — the whole enchantment vanished. 

The Councilor saw quite plainly, in front of him, a lamp burning, 
and behind it a great building; everything looked familiar and splen- 
did. It was F'ast Street, as we know it now. He lay with his legs turned 
toward a pt*-ch, and opposite to him sat the watchman asleep. 

“Good heavens! have 1 been lying here in the street dreaming?” he 
exclaimed. “Yes, this is East Street, sure enough! how splendidly bright 
and gay! It is terrible what an effect that one glass of punch must have 
had on me!” 

Two minutes afterward he w^as silting in a fly, which drove hrn out 
to Christian’s Haven. He thought of the terror and anxiety he had un- 
dergone, and praised from his heart the happy present, our own time, 
which, with all its shortcomings, was far better than the period in which 
he had been placed a short time before. 


Ill 

The Watchmans Adventures 

“On my word, yonder lies a pair of galoshes!” said the watchman. 
“They must certainly belong to the lieutenant who lives upstairs. They 
are lying close to the door.” 

The honest man would gladly have rung the bell and delivered them, 
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for upstairs there was a light still burning; but he did not wish to dis- 
turb the other people in the house, and so he let it alone. 

^‘It must be very warm to have a pair of such things on,” safd he. 
*^How nice and soft the leather isl” They fitted his feet very well. 
^^How droll it is in the world! Now, he might lie down in his warm bed, 
and yet he does not! There he is, pacing up and down the room. He is 
a happy man! He has neither wife nor children, and every evening he 
is at a party. O, I wish I were he, then I should be a happy man! ” 

As he uttered (he wish, the galoshes he had put on produced their 
effect, and the watchman was transported into the body and being of 
the lieutenant. Then he stood up in the room, and held a little pink 
paper in his fingers, on which was a poem — a poem written by the lieu- 
tenant himself. For who is there who has not, once in his life, had a po- 
etic moment? and at such a moment, if one writes down one’s thoughts, 
there is poetry. 

O, WERE I rich! 

"O, were I rich!** Such was my wish, yea such, 

When hardly three feet high, / longed for much. 

0, were / rich! an officer were I, 

With sword, and unifonn, and plume so high. 

And the time came — an officer was I! 

But yet I grew not rich. Alas, poor me! 

Have pity Thou, who all man*s wants dost see. 

I sat one evening sunk in dreams of bliss, 

A maid of seven years old gave me a kiss. 

I at that time was rich in poesy 

And tales of old, though poor as poor could be; 

But all she asked for was this poesy. 

Then was I rich, but not in gold, poor me! 

As Thou dost know, who all men*s hearts const see. 

0, were I rich! Oft asked I for this boon. 

The child grew up to womanhood full soon. 

She is so pretty, clever, and so kind; 

0, did she know what*s hidden in my mind — 

A tale of old. Would she to me were kind! 

But Vm condemned to silence; 0, poor me! 

As Thou dost know, who all men*s hearts const see. 

0, were I rich in calm and peace of mind. 

My grief you then would not here written find! 

0 thou, to whom 1 do my heart devote, 

0, read this page of glad days now remote, 

A dark, dark tale, which I to night devote! 

Dark is the future now. Alas, poor me! 

Have pity Thou, who all men*s pains dost see. 
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Yes, people write poetry when they are in love; but a prudent man 
does not print such poems. The lieutenant was in love — ^and poor— 
that’s a triangle, or, so to speak, the half of a broken square of happi- 
ness. The lieutenant felt that very keenly, and so he laid his head 
against the window frame and sighed a deep sigh. 

“The poor watchman in the street yonder is far happier than I. He 
does not know what I call want. He has a home, a wife and children, 
who weep at his sorrow, and rejoice at his joy. 01 I should be happier 
than I am, could I change my being for his, and pass through life with 
his humble desires and hopes. Yes, he is happier than I!” 

In that same moment the watchman became a watchman again; for 
through the power of the galosher, of Fortune, he had assumed the per- 
sonality of the lieutenant: but then we know he felt far less content, 
and preferred to be just what he had despised a short time before. So 
the watchman became a watchman again. 

“That was an ugly dream,” said he, “but droll enough. It seemed to 
me that 1 was the lieutenant up yonder, and that it was not pleasant at 
all. I was without the wife and the boys, who are now ready to half 
stifle me with kisses.” 

He sat down again and nodded. The dream would not go quite out of 
his thoughts. He had the galoshes still on his feet. A falling star glided 


down along the horizon. 

“There wont one;’ said he, “but for all that, there are enough left. I 
should like 10 look at tho.se things a little nearer, especially the moon, 
for that won’t vanisli under one s hands. The student for whom my wife 
washes, says that when we die we fly from one star to another. That s 
not true, but it would be very nice. If I could only make a little spring 
up there, then my body might lie here on the stairs for all I care.” 

Now there are certain as.sertions we should be very cautious of mak- 
ing in this world, but doubly careful when we have galoshes of Fortune 
on our feet, lust hear what happened to the watchman. 

So far as we arc concerned, we all understand the rapidity of dis- 
patch by steam; we have tried it either in railways, or in steamers 
across the sea. But this speed Is as the crawling of 
march of the snail in comparison with the swiftness with which light 
travels That flies nineteen million times quicker. Death is an electric 
shock we receive in our hearts, and on the wings of electricity the liber- 
ated soul flies awa>- The sunlight requires eight minutes and a few sp- 
ends for a journev of more than ninety-five millions of miles; on the 
wings of electric power the soul requires only a few moments to accom- 
plish the same flight. The space between the orbs of the u.nverse is, for 
plisn ine sam g distances between the houses of our 

friiids dwelling in the same' town, and even living close together. Yet 
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this electric shock costs us the life of the body here below, unless, like 
the watdhnian, we have the magic galoshes on. 

In a few seconds the watchman had traversed the distance of two 
hundred and sixty thousand miles to the moon, which body, as we 
know, consists of a much lighter materisd than that of our earth, and 
is, as we idiould say, soft as new-fallen snow. He found himself on one 
of the many ring mountains with which we are familiar from Dr. MSd- 
ler’s great map of the moon. Within the ring, a great bowl^haped hoU 
low went down iq the depth of a couple of miles. At the base of the 
hollow lay a town, of whose appearance we can only form an idea by 
pouring the white of an egg into a glass of water; the substance here 
was just as soft as white of egg, and formed similar towers, and cupo- 
las, and terraces like sails, transparent and floating in the thin air. Our 
earth hung over his head like a great, dark, red ball. 

He immediately became aware of a number of beings, who were cer- 
tainly what we call “men,” but their appearance was very different 
from ours. A far more correct imagination than that of the pseudo- 
Herschel'*' had created them. If they had been put up in a row and 
painted, one would have said, “That’s a beautiful arabesque!” They 
had also a language, but no one could expect that the soul of the watch- 
man should understand it. But the watchman’s soul did understand it, 
for our souls have far greater abilities than we suppose. Does not its 
wonderful dramatic talent show itself in our dreams? Then every one 
of our acquaintances appears, speaking in his own character, and with 
his own voice, in a way that not one of us could imitate in our waking 
hours. How does our soul bring back to us people of whom we have not 
thought for many years? Suddenly they come into our souls, with their 
smallest peculiarities about them. In fact it is a fearful thing, that mem- 
orjr which our souls possess; it can reproduce every sin, every bad 
thought. And then, it may be asked, shall we be able to give an account 
of every idle word that has been in our hearts and on our lips? 

Thus the watchman’s soul understood the language of the people in 
the moon very well. They disputed about this earth, and doubted if it 
could be inhabited; the air, they asserted, must be too thick for a sen- 
sible moon man to live there. They considered that the moon alone was 
peopled; for that, they said, was the real body in which the old-world 
people dwelt. They al^ talked of politics. 

But let us go down to the East Street, and see how it fared with the 
body of the watchman. 

He sat lifeless upon the stairs. His pike had fallen out of hb hand, 

* This relates to a book published some years ago in Germany, and said to be by 
Herschel, which contained a description of the moon and its inhabitants, written 
wiUi su^ a semblance *of truth that many were deceived by the imposture. 
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Mid his eyes stared up at the moon, which his honest body was wander* 
mg about. 

“What time is it, watchman?” asked a passer-by. But the man who 
didn’t answer was the watchman. Then the passengers tweaked him 
quite gently by the nose, and then he lost his balance. There lay the 
body stretched out at full length — the man was dead. All his comrades 
were very much frightened: dead he was, and dead he remained. It was 
reported, and it was discussed, and in the morning the body was car- 
ried out to the hospital. 

That would be a pretty jest for the soul if it should chance to come 
back, wd probably seek its body in the East Street, and not find iti 
Most likely it would go first to the police and afterward to the address 
office, that inquiries might be made from thence respecting the’ miyfng 
goods; and then it would wander out to the hospital. But we may con- 
sole ourselves with the idea that the soul, is most clever when it acts 
upon its own account; it is the body that makes it stupid. 

As we have said, the watchman’s body was taken to the hospitid, mid 
brought into the washroom; and naturally enough, the first thing they 
did there was to pull off the galoshes; and then the soul had to come 
back. It took its way directly toward the body, and in a few seconds 
there was life in the man. He declared that this had been the most ter- 
rible night of his life; he would not have such fedings again, not for a 
shilling; but now it was past and over. 

The sanu rlay he was allowed to leave; but the galoshes remained at 
the hospital. 


IV 

A Great Moment; A Very Unusual Journey 

Every one who belongs to Copenhagen knows the look of the en- 
trance to the Frederick’s Hospital in Copenhagen; but as, perhaps, a 
few will read this story who do not belong to Copenhagen, it becomes 
necessary to give a short description of it. 

The hospital is .separated from the street, by a tolerably high railing, 
in which the thick iron rails stand so far apart that certain very thin 
inmates are said to have squeezed between them, and thus- paid their 
little visits outside the premises. The part of the body most difficult to 
get through was the head; and here, as it often happens in the world, 
amnli he ad? were the most fortunate. This will be s^cient as an intro- 
duction. 

One of the young volunteers, of whom one crwld only say in one 
sense that he had a great head, had the watch that evening. The rain 
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was pouring down: but in spite of this obstacle he wanted to go out, 
only for a quarter of an hour. It was needless, he thought, to tell the 
porter of his wish, especially if he could slip through between the rails. 
There lay the galoshes which the watchman had forgotten. It never oc- 
curred to him in the least that they were galoshes of Fortune. They 
would do him very good service in this rainy weather, and he pulled 
them on. Now the question was whether he could squeeze through the 
bars; till now he had never tried it. There he stood. 

“I wish to goodness I had my head outside!” cried he. And imme 
diately, though his head was very thick and big, it glided easily and 
quickly through. The galoshes must have understood it well; but now 
the body was to slip through also, and that could not be done. 

“I’m too fat,” said he. “I thought my head was the thickest. I sha’n’t 
get through.” 

Now he wanted to pull his head back quickly, but he could not man- 
age it: he could move his neck, but that was all. His first feeling was 
one of anger, and then his spirit sank down to zero. The galoshes of 
Fortune had placed him in this terrible condition, and, unfortunately, 
it never occurred to him to wish himself free. No: instead of wishing, 
he only strove, and could not stir from the spot. The rain poured down; 
not a creature was to be seen in the street; he could not reach the gate 
bell, and how was he to get loose? He foresaw that he would have to 
remain here until the morning, and then they would have to send for a 
blacksmith, to file through the iron bars. But such a business is not to 
be done quickly. The entire charity school would be upon its legs; the 
whole sailors’ quarter close by would come up and see him standing in 
the pillory; and a fine crowd there would be. 

‘ “Hu!” he cried,* “the blood's rising to my head, and 1 shall go mad! 
Yes, I’m going mad! If I were free, most likely it would pa.ss over.” 

That’s what he ought to have said at first. The very moment he had 
uttered the thought his head was free; and now he rushed in, quite 
dazed with the fright the galoshes of Fortune had given him. But we 
must not think the whole affair was over; there was much worse to 
come yet. 

The night passed away, and the following day too, and nobody sent 
for the galoshes. In the evening a display of oratory was to take place 
in an amateur theatre in a distant street. The house was crammed; and 
among the audience was the volunteer from the hospital, who appeared 
to have forgotten his adventure of the previous evening. He had the 
galoshes on, for they had not been sent for; and as it was dirty in the 
streets, they might do him good service. A new piece was recited: it 
was called My Aunt’s Spectacles. These were spectacles which, when 
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My one put them on in a great assembly of people, made all present 
Irok like cards, so that one could prophesy from them all that would 
happen in the coming year. 

The idea struck him ; he would have liked to possess such a pair of 
spectacles. If they were used rightly, they would perhaps enable the 
wearer to look into people’s hearts; and that, he thought, would be 
more interesting than to see what was going to happen in the next year; 
for future events would be known in time, but the people’s thoughts 
never. 

“Now ni look at the row of ladies and gentlemen on the first bench; 
if one could look directly into their hearts! yes, that must be a hollow, 
a 5ort of shop. How my eyes would wander about in that shop! In every 
lady’s yonder, I should doubtless find a great milliner’s warehouse; 
with this one here, the shop is empty, but it would do no harm to have 
it cleaned out. But would there really be such shops? Ah, yes!” he con- 
tinued, sighing, “I know one in which all the goods are first-rate, but 
there’s a servant in it already; that’s the only drawback in the whole 
shop! From one and another the word would be ‘Please to step in!’ O, 
that I might only step in, like a neat little thought, and slip through 
their heatts!’' 

That was the word of command for the galoshes. The volunteer 
shriveled up, and began to take a very remarkable journey through the 
hearts of the first row of spectators. The first heart through which he 
passed was hat of a lady; but he immediately fancied himself in the 
Orthopedic Institute, in the room where the plaster casts of deformed 
limbs are kept hanging against the walls; the only difference was, that 
these casts were formed in the Institute when the patients came in, but 
here in the heart they were formed and preserved after the good per- 
sons had gone away. For the}'' were casts of female friends, whose bod- 
ily and mental faults were preserved here. 

Quickly he had passed into another female heart. But this seemed 
to him like a great holy church; the white dove of innocence fluttered 
over the high altar. Gladly would he have sunk down on his knees; but 
he was obliged to go away into the next heart. Still, however, he heard 
the tones of the organ, and i^ seemed to him that he himself had become 
another and a better man. He felt himself not unworthy to enter into 
the next sanctuary, which showed itself in the form of a poor gar- 
ret, containing a si^'k mother. But through the window the warm sun 
strknied in, and two sky-blue birds sang full of childlike joy, while the 
sick mother prayed for a blessing on her daughter. 

Now he crept on his hands and knees through an overtLed butcher’s 
shop. There was meat, and nothing but meat, wherever he went. It was 
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the hesit of a rich, respectable man, whose name is oertakily to be 
found in the address book. 

Now he was in the heart of this man’s wife; this heart was an old 
dilapidated pigeon house. The husband’s portrait was used as a mere 
weathercock; it stood in connection with the doors, and these doors 
opened and shut according as the husband turned. 

Then he came into a cabinet of mirrors, such as we find in the castle 
of Rosenburg; but the mirrors magnified in a great degree. In the mid- 
dle of the floor sat, like a Grand Lama, the insignificant I of the pro- 
prietor, astonished in the contemplation of his own greatness. 

Then he fancied himself transported into a narrow needlecase full of 
pointed needles; and he thought, ^This must decidedly be the heart 
of an old maid!” But that was not the case. It was a young officer, 
wearing several orders, and of whom one said, “He’s a man of intellect 
and heart.” 

Quite confused was the poor volunteer when he emerged from the 
heart of the last person in the first row. He could not arrange his 
thoughts, and fancied it must be his powerful imagination which had 
run away with him. 

“Gracious powers!” he sighed, “I must certainly have a great tend- 
ency to go mad. It is also unconscionably hot in here; the blood is ris- 
ing to my head!” 

And now he remembered the great event of the last evening, how his 
head had been caught between the iron rails of the hospital. 

“That’s where I must have caught it,” thought he. “I must do some- 
thing at once. A Russian bath might be very good. I wish I were lying 
on the highest board in the bathhouse.” 

"And there he lay on the highest board in the steambath; but he was 
lying there in all his clothes, in boots and galoshes, and the hot drops 
from the ceiling were falling on his face. 

“Hi! ” he cried, and jumped down to take a plunge bath. 

The attendant uttered a loud cry on seeing a person there with all 
his clothes on. The volunteer had, however, enough presence of mind 
to whisper to him, “It’s for a wager!” But the first thing he did when 
he got into his own room, was to put a big plaster on the nape of his 
neck, and another oti his back, that they might draw out his madness. 

Next morning he had a very sore back; and that was all he had got 
liy the galoshes of Fortune. 

* In these Russian (vapor) baths the person extends himself on a bank or form, 
and as he gets accustomed to the heat, moves to another higher up towards the 
•ceiling, where, of course, the steam is warmest. In this manner, he ascends gradually 
to the highest. 
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V 


The Transformation of the Copying Clerk 


The watchman, whom we surely have not yet forgotten, in the mean 
time thought of the galoshes, which he had found and brought to the 
hospital. He took them away; but as neither the lieutenant nor any one 
in the street would own them, they were taken to the police office. 

“They look exactly like my own galoshes,” said one of the copying 
gentlemen,’*' as he looked at the unowned articles and put them beside 
his own. “More than a shoemaker’s eye is required to distinguish them 
from one another.” 

“Mr. Copying Clerk,” said a servant, coming in with some papers. 

The copying clerk turned and spoke to the man: when he had done 
this, he turned to look at the galoshes again; he was in great doubt if 
the right-hand or the left-hand pair belonged to him. 

“It must be those that are wet,” he thought. Now here he thought 
wrong, for these were the galoshes of Fortune; but why should not the 
police be sometimes mistaken? He put them on, thrust his papers into 
his i>ocket, and put a few manuscripts under his arm, for they were to 
be read at , and abstracts to be made from them. But now it was 
Sunday moi »lng, and the weather was fine. “A walk to Fredericksburg 
would do me good,” said he; and he went out accordingly. 

There could not be a qideter, steadier person than this young man. 
We grant him his little walk with all our hearts; it will certainly do him 
good after so much sitting. At first he only walked like a vegetating 
creature, so the galcjshes had no opportunity of displaying their magic 


ix>wer. . . 

In the avenue he met an acquaintance, one of our younger poets, 

who told him that he was going to start, next day, on a summer trip. 

“Are \ou going away again already?” asked the copying clerk. 
“What a happy, free man you aie! You can fly wherever you like; we 

others have a chain to our fvK>t. ^ .1 

“But it is fastened to the bread tree!” replied the poet. You need 

not be anxious for the morrow; and when you grow old you get a pen- 
sion.” 


in ill law and police practices nothing is '•♦"rbal, but a*y 
* As on the ^ ’“is “duerf to writmg. the labor, . well «i th. 

cucumstance, o ^cumulate, is enormous. In a police office, ooiiae> 

;;!S. we'fitd coi«»P clerks an>onp many other scribe, of various denomina- 
Sons, of wliich, it seems, our hero was one. 
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^^But 3 rou are better off, after all/’ said the copying derk. ^It must 
be a pleasure to sit and write poetry. Everybody says agreeable things 
to you, and then you are your own master. Ah, you should just try it, 
poring over the frivolous affairs in the court.” 

The poet shook his head; the copying clerk shook his head also: 
each retained his own opinion; and thus they parted. 

‘They are a strange race, these poets!” thought the copying clerk. 
“I should like to try and enter into such a nature — to become a poet 
myself. I am certain I should not write such complaining verses as the 
rest. What a splendid spring day for a poet! The air is so remarkably 
clear, the clouds are so beautiful, and the green smells so sweet. For 
many years I have not felt as I feel at this moment.” 

We already notice that he has become a poet. To point this out 
would, in most cases, be what the Germans call “mawkish.” It is a fool- 
ish fancy to imagine a poet different from other people, for among the 
latter there may be natures more poetical than those of many an ac- 
knowledged poet. The difference is only that the poet has* a better spir- 
itual memory: his ears hold fast the feeling and the idea until they are 
embodied clearly and firmly in words; and the others cannot do that. 
But the transition from an everyday nature to that of a poet is always 
a transition, and as such it must be noticed in the copying clerk. 

“What glorious fragrance!” he cried. “How it reminds me of the vio- 
lets at Aunt Laura’s! Yes, that was when I was a little boy. I have not 
thought of that for a long time. The good old lady! She lies yonder by 
the canal. She always had a twig or a couple of green shoots in the wa- 
ter, let the winter be as severe as it might. The violets bloomed, while 
1 had to put warm farthings against the frozen windowpanes to make 
pe^holes. That Was a pretty view. Out in the canal the ships were 
fro^n in, and deserted by the whole crew; a screaming crow was the 
only living creature left. Then when the spring breezes blew, it all be- 
came lively: the ice was sawn asunder amid shouting and cheers, the 
ships were tarred and rigged, and then they sailed away to strange 
lands. I remained here, and must always remain, and sit at the police 
office, and let others take passports for abroad. That’s my fate. O yes!” 
and he sighed deeply. Suddenly he paused. “Good Heaven! what is 
come to me? I never thought or felt as I do now. It must be the spring 
air; it is just as dizzying as it is charming!” He felt in his pockets for 
his papers. “These will give me something else to think of,” said he, 
and let his eyes wander over the first leaf. There he read: “ ‘Dame Sig- 
birth; an original tragedy in five acts.’ What is that? And it is my own 
hand. Have I written this tragedy? ‘The Intrigue on the Promenade; 
or the Day of Penance — ^Vaudeville.’ But where did I get that from? 
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Tt must have been put into my pocket. Here is a letter. Yes, it is from 
the manager of the theatre; the pieces are rejected, and the letter is 
not at all politely worded. H’m! h’m!” said the copying clerk, and he 
sat down upon a bench: his thoughts were elastic; his head was quite 
soft. Involuntarily he grasped one of the nearest flowers; it was a com- 
mon little daisy. What the botanists require several lectures to explain 
to us, this flower told in a minute. It told the glory of its birth; it told 
of the strength of the sunlight, which spread out the delicate leaves and 
made them give out fragrance. Then he thought of the battles of life, 
which likewise awaken feelings in our breasts. Air and light are the 
lovers of the flower, but light is the favored one. Toward the light it 
turned, and only when the light vanished, the flower rolled her leaves 
together and slept in the embrace of the air. 

‘^It is light that adorns me! ” said the flower. 

“But the air allows you to breathe,” whispered the poet’s voice. 

Just by him stood a boy, knocking with his stick upon the marshy 
f^Tound. The drops of water spurted up among the green twigs, and the 
copying clerk thought of the millions of infusoria which were cast up 
on hicrh with the drops, which was the same to them, in proportion to 
their size, as it would be to us if we were hurled high over the region of 
clouds. And the copying clerk thought of this, and of the great change 
which had taken place within him; he smiled. “I sleep and dream! It 
is wonderful though, how naturally one can dream, and yet know all 
the time tlut it is a dream. I should like to be able to remember it all 
clearly tomorrow when 1 wake. I seem to myself quite unusually ex- 
cited. What a clear appreciation I have of everything, and how free I 
feel! But I am certain that if I remember anything of it tomorrow', it 
W 0 II be non.sen.se. That has often been so with me before. It is with all 
the clever famous things one says and hears in dreams, as with the 
money of the elves under the earth; when one receives it, it is rich and 
beautiful, but looked at by daylight, it is nothing but stones and dried 
leaves. Ah I’’ he sighed, quite plaintively, and gazed at the chirping 
birds, as they sprang merrily from bough to bough, “they are much 
better off than I. Flying is a noble art. Happy he who is born with 
wings. Yes, if I could change myself into anything, it should be into a 
lark.” 

In a moment his coat tails and sleeves grew together and formed 
wings; his clothes became feathers, and his galoshes claws. He noticed 
it quite plainly, and laughed inwardly. “Well, now I can see that I am 
dreaming, but so wildly 1 have never dreamed before.” And he flew up 
into the green boughs and sang; but there was no poetr^ in the ^ng, 
for the poetic nature was gone. The galoshes, like every one who wii^es 
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to ^0 any business therou^y, could only do one thing at a ^me. He 
'irhhed to be a poet, and he became (me. Then he wished to be a little 
bird, and, in dumgfing thus, the former peculiarity was lost. 

“That is chamrittgl ” he said. “In the daytime I sit in the police of- 
fice among the driest of law papers; at night, I can dream that I am 
flying about as a lark in the Fredericksburg Garden. One could really 
write quite a popular comedy upon it.” 

Now he flew down into t^ grass, turned his head in every direction, 
and beat with histbeak upon the bending stalks of grass, which, in pro- 
portion to his size, seemed to him as long as palm branches of Norttem 
Africa. 

It was only for a moment, and then afl around him became as the 
blackest night. It seemed to him that some immense substance was cast 
over him; it was a great cap, which a sailor boy threw over the bird. A 
hand came in and seized tlK copying derk by the back and wings in a 
way that made him whistle. In his first terror be cried aloud, “The 
inipudent rascal I I am copying derk at the police oflice!” But th^ 
sounded to the boy only like “Piepl piep!” and he tapped the bird cm 
the beak and wandered on with him. 

In the alley, the boy met with two other boys, who belonged to 
the educated classes, socially speaking; but according to abilities, they 
ranked in the lowest class in the school. These bought the bird for a 
few Danish drillings; and so the copying clerk was carried back to 
Copenhagen. 

“It’s a good thing that I am dreaming,” he said, “or I should become 
really angry. First I was a poet, and now I’m a lark! Yes, it must have 
been the poetic nature which transformed me into that little creature. 
Tt<u a miserable sftate of things, especially when one falls into the hands 
of Ix^. I should like to know what the end of it will be.” 

The boys carried him into a very elegant room. A stout, smiling lady 
received them. But she was not at all gratified to see the common field 
bird, as she called the lark, coming in too. Only for one day she would 
consent to it; but they must put the bird in tiie empty cage which stood 
by the window. 

“Periiaps that will please Polly,” she added, and laughed at a great 
parrot, swinging hiipself proudly in his ring in the handsome brass 
cage. 

“It’s Polly’s birthday,” she said simply, “so the little field bird shall 
congratulate him.” 

Polly did not answer a single word; he only swung proudly to and 
fro. But a pretty canary, who had been brought here last summer out 
of Iris warn, fragrant fatherland, began to sing loudly. 
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“Screamer I” said the lady; and she threw a white handkerchief <»var 
the cage. 

. piepi” sighed he; “here’s a terrible snowstorm.” And thus 

sighmg, he was silent. 

The copying clerk, or, as the lady called him, the field bird, was 
placed in a little cage close to the canary, and not far from the parrot. 
The only human words which Polly could say, and which often sounded 
very comically, were “Come, let’s be men, now/’’ Everything else that 
he screamed out was just as unintelligible as the song of the canary, 
except for the copying clerk, who was now also a bird, and wbo under- 
stood his comrades very well, 

“I flew under the green palm-tree and the blossoming almond treel” 
sang the canary. “I flew with my brothers and sisters over the beautiful 
flowers and over the bright sea, where the plants waved in the depths. 
I also saw many beautiful parrots, who told the merriest stories.” 

“Those were wild birds,” replied the parrot. “They had no education. 
Let us be men now! Why don’t you laugh? If the lady and all the stran- 
gers could laugh at it, so can you. It is a great fault to have no taste for 
what is pleasant. No, let us be men now.” 

‘j)o you remember the pretty girls who danced under the tents 
spread out beneath the blooming trees? Do you remember the sweet 
fruits, and the cooling juice in the wild plants?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the parrot; “but here I am far better off. I have 
good care :.iid genteel treatment. I know I’ve a good head, and I don’t 
ask for more. Let us be men now. You are what they call a poetic soul. 
I have thorough knowledge and wit. You have genius, but no prudence. 
You mount up into those high natural notes of yours, and then you get 
covered up. That is never done to me; no, no, for I cost them a little 
more. I make an impression with my beak, and can cast wit round me. 
Come, let us be men ! ” 

“O my poor blooming fatherland!” sang the canary. “I will praise 
thy dark-green trees and thy quiet bays, where the branches kiss the 
clear watery mirror; I’ll sing of the joy of all my shining brothers and 
sbters, where the plants grow by the desert springs and the cactus 
grows.” 

“Now, pray leave off these dismal tones,” cried the parrot. “Sing 
something at which one can laugh! Laughter is the sign of the hipest 
mental development. Look If a dog or a horse can laugh! No; they can 
cry; but laughter— that is given to men alone. Ho, ho, hoi” screamed 
Polly, and finished the jest with “Let us be men now.” 

“You little gray northern bird,” said the canary; “so * >u have also 
become a prisoner. It is certainly cold in your woods, but still liberty 
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is there. Fly out! they have forgotten to close your cage; the upper 
window is open. Fly, fly!” 

Instinctively the copying clerk obeyed, and flew forth from his 
prison. At the same moment the half-opened door of the next room 
xreaked, and stealthily, with fierce sparkling eyes, the house cat crept 
in, and made chase upon him. The canary fluttered in its cage, the par- 
ifot flapped its wings, and cried “Let us be men now.” The copying 
clerk felt mortally afraid, and flew through the window, away over the 
houses and streets; at last he was obliged to rest a little. 

The house opposite had a homelike look; one of the windows stood 
open, and he flew in. It was his own room; he perched upon the table. 

“Let us be men now,” he broke out, involuntarily imitating the par- 
rot; and in the same moment he was restored to the form of the copy- 
ing clerk; but be was sitting on the table. 

“Heaven preserve me!” he cried. “How could I have come here and 
fallen so soundly asleep? It was an unquiet dream, too, that I had. The 
whole thing was great nonsense.” 


VI 

The Best that the Galoshes Brought 

On the following day, quite early in the morning, as the clerk still 
lay in bed, there came a tapping at his door: it was his neighbor who 
lodged on the same floor, a young theologian ; and he came in. 

“Lend me your galoshes,” said he. “It is very wet in the garden, 
but the sun shines gloriously, and I should like to smoke a pipe down 
there.” 

He put on the galoshes, and was soon in the garden, which contained 
a plum tree and an apple tree. Even a little garden like this is highly 
prized in the midst of great cities. 

The theologian wandered up and down the path; it was only six 
O'clock, and a post horn sounded out in the street. 

“O, traveling, traveling!” he cried out, “that's the greatest happiness 
in all the world. That’s the highest goal of my wishes. Then this dis- 
quietude that I feel wcHiId be stilled. But it would have to be far away. 
I should like to see beautiful Switzerland, to travel through Italy, to — ” 

Yes, it was a good thing that the galoshes took effect immediately, 
for he might have gone too far even for himself, and for us others too. 
He was traveling; he was in the midst of Switzerland, packed tightly 
with eight others in the interior of a diligence. He had a headache and 
a weary feeling in his neck, and his feet had gone to sleep, for they were 
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swollen by the heavy boots he had on. He was hovering in a condition 
between sloping and waking. In his right-hand pocket he had his let- 
ter of credit, in his left-hand pocket his passport, and a few louis d'or 
were sewn into a little bag he wore on his breast. Whenever he dozed 
off, he dreamed he had lost one or other of these possessions; and then 
he would start up in a feverish way, and the first movement his hand 
made was to describe a triangle from left to right, and toward his breast, 
to feel whether he still possessed them or not. Umbrellas, hats, and 
walking sticks swung in the net over him, and almost took away the 
prospect, which was impressive enough; he glanced out at it, and his 
heart sang what one poet at least, whom we know, has sung in Switzer- 
land, but has not yet printed — 

Tw a prospect as fine as heart can desire, 

Before me Mont Blanc the rough: 

*Tis pleasant to tarry here and admire, 

If only you've money enough. 

Great, grave, and dark was all nature around him. The pine woods 
looke.j like little mosses upon the high rocks, whose summits were lost 
in cloudy mists; and then it began to snow, and the wind blew cold. 

“Hu!’’ he sighed; “if we were only on the other side of the Alps, 
then it would be summer, and I should have got money on my letter of 
credit; my Mixi?ty about this prevents me from enjoying Switzerland. 
O, if I wen* only at the other side!” 

And then he was on the other side, in the midst of Italy, between 
Florence and Rome. The lake Thrasymene lay spread out in the eve- 
ning light, like flaming gold among the dark-blue hills. Here, where 
Hannibal beat Flaminius, the grane-vines held each other by their 
green fingers: pretty, half-naked children were keeping a herd of coal- 
black pigs under a clump of fragrant laurels by the wayside. If we 
could reproduce this scene accurately, all would cry, “Glorious Italy!” 
But neither the theologian nor any of his traveling companions in the 
carriage of the v^etturino thought this. 

Poisonous flies and gnats flew into the carriage by thousands. In 
vain they beat the air frantically with a myrtle branch — the flies stung 
them, nevertheless. There was not one person in the carriage whose 
face was not swollen and covered with stings. The poor horses looked 
miserable, the flie^ tormented them ivoefully, and it only mended the 
matter for a moment when the coachman dismounted and scraped them 
clean of the insects that sat upon them in great swarms. Now the sun 
sank down; at once an icy coldness pervaded all nature; n was like the 
cold air of k funeral vault after the sultry summer day; and all around 
the hills and clouds put on that remarkable green tone which we notice 
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' on some old pictures, and consider unnatural unless we have ourselves 
witnessed a similar play of color. It was a glorious spectacle; but the 
stmnachs of all were empty and their bodies exhausted, and every wish 
of tfie heart turned toward a resting place for the night; but how could 
that be won? To descry this resting place all eyes were turned more 
eagerly to the road than toward the beauties of nature. 

The way now led through an olive wood; he could have fancied him* 
self passing between knotty willow trunks at home. Here, by the soli- 
tary inn, a dozen tcrippled beggars had taken up their positions; the 
quickest among them looked, to quote an expression of Marryat’s, like 
the eldest son of Famine, w^ had just come of age. The others were 
either blind or had withered legs so that they crept about on their 
hands, or they had withered arms with fingerless hands. This was mis- 
ery in rap indeed. “EcceUenza, mherabili!" they sighed, and stretched 
forth their diseased limbs. Tte hostess herself, in untidy hair, and 
dressed in a dirty blouse, received her guests. The doors were tied up 
with string; the floor of the room was of brick, and half of it was 
grubbed up; bats flew about under the roof, and the smell within — 

"Yes, lay the table down in the stable,” said one of the travelers. 
"There, at least, one knows what one is breathing.” 

The windows were opened, so that a little fresh air might find its 
way in; but quicker than the air came the withered arms and the con- 
tinual whining, “MiserabUi, EcccUenza!” On the walls were many in- 
scriptions; half of them were spiteful toward “La bella Italia.” 

The supper was served. It consisted of a watery soup, seasoned with 
pepper and rancid oil. This last dainty played a chief part in the salad; 
musty egp and roasted cockscombs were the best dishes. Even the 
wincL had a strange taste — it was a dreadful mixture. 

At night the boxes were placed against the doors. One of the trav- 
elers kept watch while the rest slept. The theologian was the sentry. 
O, how close it was in there! The heat oppressed him, the gnats buzzed 
and stung, and the miserabUi outside moaned in their dreams. 

“Yes, traveling would be all very well,” said the theologian, “if one 
had no body. If the body could rest, and the mind fly! Wherever I go, 
I find a want that oppresses my heart; it is something better than the 
present moment that J. desire. Yes, something better — the best; but 
what is that, and where is it? In my own heart I know very well what 
I want; I want to attain to a happy goal, the happiest of all.” 

And so soon as the word was spoken he found hunself at home. The 
long white curtains hung down from the windows, and in the middle 
(rf the rocHU stood a Mack coffin: in this he was lying in the quiet sleep 
of deadi; hia wish was fulfilled — ^his body was at rest, and his spirit 
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rowning. “Esteem no man happy who is not yet in his grave,” were the 
words of Solon ; here their force was proved anew. 

very corpse is a sphinx of immortality: the sphinx here also, in the 
black sarcophagus, answered, what the living man had laid down two 
days before— 

Thou strong, stern Death! Thy silence waketh fear; 

Thou haves t mould* ring gravestones for thy traces. 

Shall not the soul see Jacob* s ladder here? 

No resurrection type hut churchyard grasses? 

The deepest woes escape the world* s dull eye: 

Thou that alone on 'duty*s path hast sped, 

Heavier those duties on thy heart would lie 
Than lies the earth now on thy coffined head. 

Two forms were moving to and fro in the room. We know them both. 
They were the Fairy of Care and the Ambassadress of Fortune. They 
bent down over the dead man. 

“Do you see?” said Care. “What happiness have your galoshes 
brought to men?” 

“Tlpy have, at least, brought a permanent benefit to him who slum- 
bers here,” replied Fortune. 

“Oh no!” said Care. “He went away of himself, he was not sum- 
moned. His spirit was not strong enough to lift the treasures which he 
had been de .iiii?d to lift. I will do him a favor.” 

And she Jiew the galoshes from his feet; then the sleep of death was 
ended, and the awakened man raised himself up. Care vanished, and 
with her the galoshes disappeared too; doubtless she looked upon them 
as her property. 


THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER 


T here were once five and twenty tin soldiers, all brothers, fol 
they w'ere the offspring of the same old tin spoon. Each man shoul- 
dered his gun, kept his eyes well to the front, and wore the smartest red 
and blue uniform imaginable. The first thing they heard in their new 
world, when the lid was taken off the box, was a little boy clapping his 
hands and crying, “Soldiers, soldiers!” 

It was his birthday and they had just been given to him, so he lost 
no time in setting them up on the table. All the soldiers were exactly 
alike with one exception, and he differed from the rest in having only 
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one leg. For he was made last, and there was not quite enough tin left 
to finish him. However, he stood just as well on his one leg as the others 
did on two. In fact he was the very one who became famous. 

On the table where they were being set up were many other toys, 
but the chief thing which caught the eye was a delightful paper castle. 
You could see through the tiny windows right into the rooms. Outside 
there were some little trees surrounding a small mirror, representing a 
lake, whose surface reflected the waxen swans which were swimming 
about on it. It was altogether charming, but the prettiest thing of all 
was a little maiden standing at the open door of the castle. 

She too was cut out of paper, but she wore a dress of the lightest 
gauze, with a dainty little blue ribbon over her shoulders, by way of a 
scarf, set off by a brilliant spangle as big as her whole face. The little 
maid was stretching out both arms, for she was a dancer. And in the 
dance one of her legs was raised so high into the air that the tin soldier 
could see absolutely' nothing of it, and supposed that she like himself 
had but one leg. 

“That would be the very wife for me!” he thought, “but she is much 
too grand. She lives in a palace, while I only have a box, and then there 
are five and twenty of us to share it. No, that would be no place for 
her. But I must try to make her acquaintance!” Then he lay down full 
length behind a snuffbox which stood on the table. From that point he 
could have a good look at the lady, w'ho continued to stand on one leg 
without losing her balance. 

Late in the evening the other soldiers were put into their box, and 
the people of the house went to bed. Now was the time for the toys to 
play. They amused themselves with paying visits, fighting battles, and 
giving balls. The tin .soldiers rustled about in their box for they wanted 
to jofti the games, but they could not get the lid off. The nutcrackers 
turned somersaults and the pencil scribbled nonsense on the slate. 
There was such a noise that the canary woke up and joined in, but his 
remarks were in verse. The only two who did not move were the tin 
soldier and the little dancer. She stood as stiff as ever on tiptoe, with 
her arms spread out. He was equally firm on his one leg, and he did 
not take his eyes off her for a moment. 

Then the clock struck twelve, when pop! up flew the lid of the snuff- 
box, but there was no smiff in it. No! There was a little black goblin, a 
sort of jack-in-the-box. 

“Tin soldier,” said the goblin, “have the goodness to keep your eyes 
to yourself.” But the tin soldier feigned not to hear. 

“Ah! you just wait till tomorrow,” said the goblin. 

In the morning when the children got up, they put the tin soldier on 
the window frame, and whether it was caused by the goblin or by a 
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puff of wind, I do not know, but all at once the window burst open and 
the soldier fell head foremost from the third story. 

^ It was a terrific descent, and he landed at last with his leg in the 
air and resting on his cap, with his bayonet fixed between two paving 
stones. The maidservant and the little boy ran down at once to look 
for him, but although they almost trod on him they could not see him. 
Had the soldier called out, “Here I am!” they would have found him. 
But he did not think it proper to shout when he was in uniform. 

Presently it began to rain, and the drops fell faster and faster till 
there was a regular torrent. When it was over, two street boys came 
along. “Look out!” said one. “There is a tin soldier. He shall go for a 
sail.” 

So they made a boat out of a newspaper and put the soldier into the 
middle of it, and he sailed away down the gutter. Both boys ran along- 
side clapping their hands. Good heavens! what waves there were in the 
gutter, and what a current, but then it certainly had rained cats and 
dogs. The paper boat danced up and down, and now and then whirled 
round and round. A shudder ran through the tin soldier, but he re- 
mainr-'! undaunted and did not move a muscle. He only looked straight 
before him with his gun shouldered. All at once the boat drifted under 
:i long wooden tunnel, and it became as dark as it was in his box. 

‘‘Where on earth am I going now?” thought he. “Well, well, it is all 
the fault of tha* goblin! Oh, if only the little maiden were with me in 
the boat, it 1 ‘ght be twice as dark for all I should care.” 

At this moment a big water rat, who lived in the tunnel, came up. 

“Have you a pass?” asked the rat. “Hand up your pass.” 

The tin soldier did not speak, but clung still tighter to his gun. The 
boat rushed on, the rat close behind. Phew, how he gnashed his teeth 
and shouted to the bits of stick and straw, “Stop him! Stop him! He 
hasn’t paid his toll. He hasn’t shown his pass.” 

But the current grew stronger and stronger. The tin soldier could 
already see daylight before him at the end of the tunnel, but he also 
heard a roaring sound, fit to strike terror to the bravest heart. Just im- 
agine: where the tunnel ended, the stream rushed straight into the big 
canal. That would be just ar dangerous for him as it would be for us to 
shoot a great rapid. 

He was so near the end now that it was impossible to stop. The boat 
dashed out. The pror tin soldier held himself as stiff as he could. No 
one should say of him that he even winced! 

The boat swirled round three or four times and filled with water to 
the edge; it must sink. The tin soldier stood up to his ^iv,ck in water, 
and the boat sank deeper and deeper. The paper became limper and 
limper, a^id at last the water went over his head. Then he thought of 
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the pretly little dancer whom he was never to see again, and this re- 
frain rang in his ears: 

“Onward! Onward! Soldier! 

For death thou const not shun ” 

At last the paper gave way entirdy and the soldier fell through, but 
at the same mmnent he was swallowed by a big fish. 

Oh, how dark it was inside the fishi It was worse even than being in 
tile tunnel. And thei^ it was so narrow! But the tin soldier was as daunt- 
less as ever and lay full length, shouldering his gun. 

The fish rushed about and made the most frantic movements. At last 
it became quite quiet, and after a time a flash like lightning pierced it. 
The sddier was once more in the broad dayli^t, and someone called 
out loudly, “A tin soldier! ” The fish had been caught, taken to market, 
sold, and brought into the kitchen, where the cook cut it open with a 
large knife. She took the soldier up by the waist with two fingers and 
carried him into the parlor, where everyone wanted to see the wonder- 
ful man who had traveled about in the stomach of a fish. But the tin 
soldier was not at all proud. They set him up on the table, and — ^won- 
der of wonders! be found himself in the very same room that he had 
been in before. He saw the very same children, and the toys were still 
standing on the table, as well as the beautiful castle with the pretty lit- 
tle dancer. 

She stUl stood on one leg and held the other up in the air. You see, 
she also was unbending. The soldier was so much moved that he was 
ready to shed tears of tin, but that would not have been fitting. He 
looked at her and she looked at him, but they said never a word. At 
this moment one of the little boys took up the tin soldier, and without 
rhyme or reason threw him into the fire. No doubt the little goblin in 
the snuffbox was to blame for that. The tin soldier stood there, lighted 
up by the flame and in the most horrible heat, but whether it was the 
beat of the real fire, or the warmth of his feelings, he did not know. He 
had lost all his gay color. It might have been from his perilous journey, 
or it might have b^n from grieh Who can tell? 

He looked at the little maiden and she looked at him, and he felt 
that he was melting away, but he still managed to keep himself erect, 
diouldering his gun bravely. 

A door was suddraly opened. The draught caught the little dancer 
and she fluttered like a sylph, straight into the fire, to the soldier, 
Uansd up and was gone! 

By tte time the soldier was reduced to a mere lump, and when the 
mitid took awny the ashes next morning she found him in the shape of 
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a small tin heart. All that ms left of the dancer was her ^MUigle, and 
diat was burned as black as a cosd. 


THE DAISY 


N ow YOU shall hearl 

Out in the country, close by the road-side, there was a country 
house: you yourself have certainly once seen it. Before it is a little gar- 
den with flowers, and a paling which is painted. Close by it, by the 
ditch, in the midst of the most beautiful green grass, grew a lit^ daisy. 
The sun shone as warmly and as brightly upon it as on the great ^len- 
did garden flowers, and so it grew from hour to hour. One morning it 
stood in full bloom, with its little shining white leaves spreading like 
rays round the little yellow sun in the center. It never thoufdit that no 
man would notice it down in the grass, and that it was a poor despised 
floweret- no, it was very merry, and turned to the warm sun, looked up 
at it, and listened to the lark caroling high in the air. 

The little daisy was as happy as if it were a great holiday, and yet it 
was only a Monday. All the children were at school; and whfle they sat 
on their benches learning, it sat on its little green stalk, and learned 
also from warm sun, and from all around, how good God is. And 
the daisy was very glad that everything that it silently felt was sung 
so loudly and charmingly by the lark. And the daisy looked up with a 
kind of respect to the happy bird who could sing and fly; but it was 
not at all sorrowful because it could not fly and sing also. 

“I can see and hear,” it thought: “the sun shines on me, and the 
forest kisses me. O, how richly have 1 been gifted I ” 

Within the palings stood many stiff, aristocratic flowers — ^the less 
scent they had the more they flaunted. The peonies blew diemselvs 
out to be greater than the roses, but size will not do it; the tulips had 
the most splendid colors, and they knew that, and held themselves bolt 
upright, that they might be seen more plainly. They did not notice the 
little daisy outside there, but the daisy looked at them the more, and 
thought, “How rich and beautiful they arel Yes, the pretty bird flies 
arrnw to them and visits them. I am glad that I stand so near them, for 
at any rate I can enjoy the sight of their splendor I” And just as she 
thought that— “keevit!” — down aune flying the lark, but not down to 
the peonies and tulips— no, down into the grass to th lowly daigy, 
which sta rt*^ so with joy that it did not know what to think. 
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The little bird danced round about it, and sang — 

“O, how soft the grass is! and see what a lovely little flower, with 
gold in its heart and silver on its dress!” 

For the yellow point in the daisy looked like gold, and the little 
leaves around it shone silvery white. 

How happy was the little daisy — ^no one can conceive how happy! 
The bird kissed it with his beak, sang to it, and then flew up again into 
the blue air. A quarter of an hour passed, at least, before the daisy could 
recover itself. Half^ ashamed, yet inwardly rejoiced, it looked at the 
other flowers in the garden, for they had seen the honor and happiness 
it had gained, and must understand what a joy it was. But the tulips 
stood up twice as stiff as before, and they looked quite peaky in the 
face and quite red, for they had been vexed. The peonies were quite 
wrongheaded: it was well they could not speak, or the daisy would have 
received a good scolding. The poor little flower could see very well that 
they were not in a good humor, and that hurt it sensibly. At this mo- 
ment there came into the garden a girl with a great sharp, shining 
knife; she went straight up to the tulips, and cut off one after another 
of them. 

‘‘0!” sighed the little daisy, ‘Hhat is dreadful! Now it is all over with 
them.” 

Then the girl went away with the tulips. The daisy was glad to stand 
out in the grass, and to be only a poor little flower; it felt very grateful; 
and when the sun went down it folded its leaves and went to sleep, and 
dreamed all night long about the sun and the pretty little bird. 

The next morning, when the flower again happily stretched out all 
its white leaves, like little arms, toward the air and the lightj it recog- 
nU;ed the voice of the bird, but the song he was singing sounded mourn- 
fully; Yes, the poor lark had good reason to be sad: he was caught, and 
now sat in a cage close by the open window. He sang of free and happy 
roaming, sang of the young green corn in the fields, and of the glorious 
journey he might make on his wings high through the air. The poor lark 
was not in good spirits, for there he sat a prisoner in a cage. 

The little daisy wished very much to help him. But what was it to 
do? Yes, that was difficult to make out. It quite forgot how everything 
was so beautiful around, how warm the sun shone, and how splendidly 
white its own leaves Were. Ah! it could think only of the imprisoned 
bird, and how it was powerless to do anything for him. 

Just then two little boys came out of the garden. One of them carried 
in his hand the knife which the girl had used to cut off the tulips. They 
went straight up to the little daisy, which could not at all make out 
what they want^. 

“Here we r*ay cut- a capital piece of turf for the lark,” said one of 
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the boys; and he began to cut off a square patch round about the daisy, 
so that the flower remained standing in its piece of grass. 

“Tear off the flower!” said the other boy. 

And the daisy trembled with fear, for to be torn off would be to lose 
its life; and now it wanted particularly to live, as it was to be given 
with the piece of turf to the captive lark. 

“No, let it stay,” said the other boy; “it makes such a nice orna- 
ment.” 

And so it remained, and was put into the lark’s cage. But the poor 
bird complained aloud of his lost liberty, and beat his wings against the 
wires of his prison; and the little daisy could not speak — could say no 
consoling word to him, gladly as k would have done so. And thus the 
whole morning passed. 

“Here is no water,” said the captive lark. “They aie all gone out, 
and have forgotten to give me anything to drink. My throat is dry and 
burning. It is like fire and ice within me, and the air is so close. O, I 
must die! I must leave the warm sunshine, the fresh green, and all the 
splendor that God has created!” 

And then he thrust his beak into the cool turf to refresh himself a 
little with it. Then the bird’s eye fell upon the daisy, and he nodded to 
it, and kissed it with his beak, and said — 

“You also must wither in here, poor little flower. They have given 
you to me wi*h Jhe little patch of green grass on which you grow, in- 
stead of the " hole world which was mine out there! Every little blade 
of grass shall be a great tree for me, and every one of your fragrant 
leaves a great flower. Ah, you only tell me how much I have lost! 

“If I could only comfort him!” thought the daisy. 

It could not stir a leaf; but the scent which streamed forth from its 
delicate leaves was far stronger than is generally found in these flowtrs; 
the bird also noticed that, and though he was fainting with thirst, and 
in hi.s pain plucked up the green blades of grass, he did not touch the 
flower. 

The evening came on, and yet nobody appeared to bring the poor 
bird a drop of water. Then he stretched out his pretty wings and teat 
the air frantically with their; his song changed to a mournful piping, 
his little head sank down toward the flower, and the bird’s heart broke 
with want and yearning. Then the flower could not fold its leaves, as it 
had done on the pre-ious evening, and sleep; it drooped, sorrowful and 

sick, toward the earth. , , r j 

Not till the next morn did the boys come; and when they found the 
bird dead they wept— wept many tears— and dug him a neat grave, 
which they adorned with leaves of flowers. Thu bird’s corpse was put 
into a pretty red box, for he was to be royally buried— the poor birdl 
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Whfle be was alive and sang they forgot him, and let him sit m bis cage 
and suffer want; but now that he was dead he had adornment and many 
tears. 

But the patch of turf with the daisy on it was thrown out into the 
h^hroad: no one thought of the flower that had felt the most for the 
little bird, and would have been so glad to console him. 


THE SNOW MAN 


J T IS so wonderfully cold that my whole body crackles!” said the Snow 
Man. “This is a kind of wind that can blow life into one; and how 
the gleaming one up yonder is staring at me.” That was the sun be 
meant, which was just about to set. “It shall not make me wink — I 
shall manage to keep the pieces.” 

He had two triangular pieces of tile in his head instead of eyes. His 
mouth was made of an old rake, and consequently was furnished with 
teeth. 

He had been born amid the joyous shouts of the boys, and welcomed 
by the sound of sleigh bells and the slashing of whips. 

The sun went down, and the full moon rose, round, large, clear, and 
beautiful in the blue air. 

“There it comes again from the other side,” said the Snow Man. He 
intended to say the sun is showing himself again. “Ah! I have cured him 
of staring. Now let him hang up there and shine, that I may see myself. 
If'Ixmly knew ho\/I could manage to move from this place, I should 
like so much to move. If I could, I would slide along yonder on the ice, 
just as I see the boys slide; but I don’t understand it; I don’t know 
how to run.” 

“Away! away!” barked the old Yard Dog. He was quite hoarse, and 
could not pronounce the genuine “bow, wow.” He bad got the hoarse- 
ness from the time when he was an indoor dog, and lay by the fire. 
“The sun will teach you to run! I saw that last winter in your predeces- 
sor, and before that in his predecessor. Away! away! and away they all 
go.” 

“I don’t understand you, comrade,” said the Snow Man. “That thing 
up yonder is to teach me to run?” He meant the moon. “Yes, it was run- 
ning itself, when I saw it a little while ago, and now it comes creeping 
from the other side.” 

^^You know nothing all,” retorted the Yard Dog. “But then you’ve 
enfy just been patched up. What you see yonder is the moon, and the 
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one that went before was the sun. It will come again tomorrow, and 
will teach you to nm down into the ditch by the wall. We shall soon 
have a change of weather; I can feel that in my left hind leg, for it 
pricks and pains me: the weather is going to change.” 

“I don’t understand him,” said the Snow Man; ^‘but I have a feeling 
that he’s talking about something disagreeable. The one who stared so 
just now, and whom he called the sun, is not my friend. I can feel that.” 

‘‘Away! away!” barked the Yard Dog; and he turned round three 
times, and then crept into his kennel to sleep. 

The weather really changed. Towards morning a thick, damp fog lay 
over the whole region; later there came a wind, an icy wind. The cold 
seemed quite to seize upon one; but when the sun rose, what splendor! 
Trees and bushes were covered with hoarfrost, and looked like a com- 
plete forest of coral, and every twig seemed covered with gleaming 
white buds. The many delicate ramifications, concealed in summer by 
the wreath of leaves, now made their appearance: it seemed like a lace- 
work, gleaming white. A snowy radiance sprang from every twig. The 
birch waved in the wind — it had life, like the rest of the trees in sum- 
mer. was wonderfully beautiful. And when the sun shone, how it all 
gleamed and sparkled, as if diamond dust had been strewn every- 
where, and big diamonds had been dropped on the snowy carpet of the 
earth! or one could imagine that countless little lights were gleaming, 
whiter than the snow itself. 

“That is v rnderfully beautiful,” said a young girl, who came with a 
young man into the garden. They both stood still near the Snow Man, 
and contemplated the glittering trees. “Summer cannot show a more 
beautiful sight,” said she; and her eyes sparkled. 

“And we can’t have such a fellow as this in summer-time,” replied 
the young man, and he pointed to the Snow Man. “He is capital.” 

The girl laughed, nodded to the Snow Man, and then danced away 
over the snow with her friend— over the snow that cracked and 
crackled under her tread as if she were walking on starch. 

“Who were those two?” the Snow Man inquired of the Yard Dog. 
“You’ve been longer in the yard than I. Do you know them?” 

“Of course I know them/’ replied the Yard Dog. “She has stroked 
me, and he has thrown me a meat bone. I don’t bite those two.” 

‘‘But what are they?” asked the Snow Man. 

“Lovers!” replied the Yard Dog. “They will go to live in the same 
kennel, and gnaw at the same bone. Away! away!” 

“Are they the same kind of beings as you and I?” asked the Snow 

Mian. 

“Why they belong to the master,” retorted the Yard Dog. “People 
certainly know very litUe who were only bom yesterday. I can see that 
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in you. I have age and information. I know every one here in the house, 
and I know a time when I did not lie out here in the cold, fastened to a 
chain. Away I awayl” 

“The cold is charming,” said the Snow Man. “Tel! me, tell me. But 
you must not dank with your chain, for it jars within me when you do 
that.” 

“Awayl away!” barked the Yard Dog. “They told me I was a pretty 
little fellow: then I used to lie in a chair covered with velvet, up in mas- 
ter’s house, and sit-in the lap of the mistress of all. They used to kiss 
my nose, and wipe my paws with an embroidered handkerchief. I was 
called ‘Ami — dear Ami — ^sweet Ami.’ But afterward I grew too big for 
them, and they gave me away to the housekeeper. So I came to live in 
the basement story. You can look into that from where you are stand- 
ing, and you can see into the room where I was master; for 1 was mas- 
ter at the housekeeper’s. It was certainly a smaller place than upstairs, 
but I was more comfortable, and was not continually taken hold of and 
pulled about by children as I had been. I received just as much good 
food as ever, and even better. I had my own cushion, and there was a 
stove, the finest thing in the world at this season. I went under the 
stove, and could lie down quite beneath it. Ah! I still sometimes dream 
of that stove. Away! away!” 

“Does a stove look so beautiful?” asked the Snow Man. “Is it at all 
like me?” 

“It’s just the reverse of you. It’s as black as a crow, and has a long 
neck and a brazen drum. It eats firewood, so that the fire spurts out of 
its mouth. One must keep at its side or under it, and there one is very 
comfortable. You can see it through the window from where you stand.” 

And the Snow Man looked and saw a bright, polished thing with a 
brazen drum, and the fire gleamed from the lower part of it. The Snow 
Man felt quite strangely; an odd emotion came over him; he knew not 
what it meant, and could not account for it; but all people who are not 
snow men know the feeling. 

“And why did you leave her?” asked the Snow Man, for it seemed to 
him that the stove must be of the female sex. “How could you quit such 
a comfortable place?” 

“I was obliged,” replied the Yard Dog. “They turned me out-of- 
doors, and chained me up here. I had bitten the youngest young master 
in the leg, because he kicked away the bone I was gnawing. ‘Bone for 
bone,’ I thought. They took that very much amiss, and from that time 
I have been fastened to a chain and have lost my voice. Don’t you hear 
how hoarse I am? Away! away! I can’t talk any more like other dogs. 
Away! away! that was the end of the affair.” 

But the Snow Man'was no longer listening to him. He was looking in 
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at the housekeeper’s basement lodging, into the room where the stove 
stood on its four iron legs, just the same size as the Snow Man himself. 

“What a strange crackling within mel” he said. “Shall I ever get in 
there? It is an innocent wish, and our innocent wishes are certain to be 
fulfilled. I must go in there and lean against her, even if I have to 
break through the window.” 

“You’ll never get in there,” said the Yard Dog; “and if you approach 
the stove you’ll melt away — ^awayl” 

“I am as good as gone,” replied the Snow Man. “I think I am break- 
ing up.” 

The whole day the Snow Man stood looking in through the window. 
In the twilight hour the room became still more inviting: from the 
stove came a mild gleam, not like the sun nor like the moon; no, it 
was only as the stove can glow when he has something to eat. When the 
room door opened the fiame started out of his mouth; this was a habit 
the stove had. The flame fell distinctly on the white face of the Snow 
Man, and gleamed red upon his bosom. 

“I can endure it no longer,” said he; “how beautiful it looks when it 
stretches out its tongue!” 

TliC liight was long; but it did not appear long to the Snow Man, 
who stood thcie lost in his own charming reflections, crackling with the 
cold. 

In the morning the window panes of the basement lodging were cov- 
ered with ir , They bore the most beautiful ice flowers that any snow 
man could uesire; but the}^ concealed the stove. The window panes 
would not thaw; he could not see the stove, which he pictured to him- 
self as a lovely female. It crackled and whistled in him and around him; 
it was just the kind of frosty weather a snow man must thoroughly en- 
joy. 

But he did not enjoy it; and, indeed, how could he enjoy himself when 
he was stove-sick? 

“That’s a terrible disease for a Snow Man,” said the Yard Dog. “I 
have suffered from it myself, but I got over it. Away! away!” he 
barked; and he added, “the weather is going to change.” 

And the weather did change; it began to thaw. The warmth in- 
creased, and the Snow Man decreased. He made no complaint — and 
that’s an infallible sign. 

One morning he broke down. And, behold, where he had stood, some- 
thing like a broomstick remained sticking up out of the ground. It was 
the pole around which the boys had built him up. 

“Ah! now I can understand why he had such an int'‘ .se longing,” 
said the Yard Dog. “Why, there’s a shovel for cleaning out the stove 
fastened to the pole. The Snow Man had a stove-rake in his body, and 
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that's what moved within him. Now he has got over that, too. Awayl 
awayl” 

.And soon they had got over the winter. 

‘*Awayl awayl” barked the hoarse Yard Dog: but the girls in the 
house sang — 

"Green thymet from your house come out; 

WiUow, your woolly fingers stretch out; 

Lark and cuckoo, cheerfuUy stng, 

For in February is coming the spring; 

And with the cuckoo FU sing too, 

Come thou, dear sun, come out, cuckoo/" 

And nobody thought any more oi the Snow Man. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


I N China, as you know, the Emperor is a Chinese and all the peo- 
{de around hhn are Chinese too. It is many years since the story 
I am going to tell you hai^ned, but that is all Ae more reasm for tell- 
mg it, lest it should be forgotten. 

The Emperor’s palace was the most beautiful thing in the world. It 
was made entirety of finest porcelain, which was very costly, and so 
fragile th;it it could be touched only with the very greatest of care. The 
most extiaordinary flowers were to be seen in the garden. The most 
beautiful ones had little silver bells tied to them which tinkled per- 
petu^y, so that no one could pass the flowers without looking at them. 
Every Httle detail in the garden had been most carefully thought out, 
and it v/as so big that even the gardener himself did not know where it 
ended. 

If one WMit on walking, one came to beautiful woods with lofty trees 
and d^ep lakes. The wood extended to the sea, which was deep and 
blue, deep enough for large ships to sail up right under the branches of 
the trees. Among these trees lived a nightingale, which sang so deli- 
ciousty that even the poor fisharman, who had plenty of other things 
to do, lay still to listen to it when he was out at night drawing in his 
nets. 

"Heavens, bow beautiful h is,” he s^, but then be bad to attend to 
bis business and forgot it. The next night when he heard it again he 
WQtdd again exdaini, "Heavras, how beautiful it is.” 

Ttavelers came to- the Empwer’s capital from every country in the 
WBild. Thqr aAnked euerythuig very mudi, e^echdty the palace and' 
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the gardens, but when they heard the nightingale they all said, ^‘This 
is better than anything.” 

When they got home they described it, and learned men wrote many 
books about the town, the palace, and the garden. But nobody forgot 
the nightingale — it was always put above everything else. Those among 
them who were poets wrote the most beautiful poems, all about the 
nightingale in the woods by the deep blue sea. These books went all 
over the world, and in course of time some of them reached the Em- 
peror. He sat in his golden chair reading and reading, and nodding his 
head, well pleased to hear such beautiful descriptions of the town, the 
palace, and the garden. ^^But the nightingale is the best of all,” he read. 

“What is this?” said the Emperor. “The nightingale? Why, I know 
nothing about it. Is there such a bird in my kingdom, and in my own 
gihrden, and I have never heard of it? Imagine my having to discover 
this from a book.” 

Then he called his gentleman-in-waiting, who was so grand that when 
anyone of a lower rank dared to speak to him or to ask him a question, 
he would only answer, “P,” which means nothing at all. 

“There is said to be a very wonderful bird called a nightingale here,” 
said the En:peror. “They say that it is better than anything else in all 
my great kingdom. Why have I never been told anything about it?” 

“I have never heard it mentioned,” said the gentleman-in-waiting. 
“It has never been presented at court.” 

“I wish it to appear here this evening to sing to me,” said the Em- 
peror. “The whole world knows what I am possessed of, and I know 
nothing about it!” 

“I have never heard it mentioned before,” said the gentleman-in- 
waiting. “I will seek it, and I will find it.” But where was it to be found? 
The gentleman-in-waiting ran upstairs and downstairs and in and out 
of all the rooms and corridors. No one of all those he met had ever 
heard anything about the nightingale. So the gentleman-ln-waiting ran 
back to the Emperor and said that it must be a myth, invented by the 
writers of the books. “Your Imp>crial Majesty must not believe every- 
thing that is written! Books are often mere inventions, even if they do 
not belong to what we call the black art.” 

“But the book in which I read it was sent to me by the powerful Em- 
peror of Japan. Therefore it can’t be untrue. I will hear this nightingale. 
I insist upon its being here tonight. I extend my most gracious protec- 
tion to it, and if it is not forthcoming. I will have the whole court tram- 
pled upon after supper.” 

“Tsing-pe!” said the gentleman-in-waiting, and away he ran again,, 
up and down all the stairs, in and out of all the rooms and corridors. 
Half the court ran with him, for none of them wished to be trampled 
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4)KL There was much questioning about this nightingalei which was 
known to all the outside world but to no one at court. 

At last they found a poor little maid in the kitchen, who said, **Oh 
heavens! The nightingale? I know it very well. Yes indeed, it can sing. 
Every evening I am allowed to take broken meat to my poor sick mother 
who lives down by the shore. On my way back, when I am tired I rest 
awhile in the wood, and then I hear the nightingale. Its song brings the 
tears into my eyes. I feel as if my mother were kissing me.” 

‘‘Little kitchen maid,” said the gentleman-in-waiting, “I will procure 
you a permanent position in the kitchen and permission to see the Em- 
peror dining, if you will take us to the nightingale. It is commanded to 
appear at court tonight.” 

Then they went out into the wood where the nightingale usually 
sang. Half the court was there. they were going along at their best 
pace, a c^w heean to bellow. 

“Oh,” said a young courtier, “there we have it. What wonderful power 
for such a little creature. I have certainly heard it before.” 

“No, those are the cows bellowing. We are a long way from the place.” 
Then frogs began to croak in the marsh. 

“How beautiful!” said the Chinese chaplain. “It is just like the tin- 
kling of church bells.” 

“No, those are the frogs,” said the little kitchen maid. “But I think 
we shall soon hear it now.” 

Then the nightingale began to sing. 

“Listen, listen! There it sits,” said the little girl. And she pointed to a 
little gray bird up among the branches. 

“Is it possible?” said the gentleman-in-waiting. “I should never have 
thought it was like that. How common it looks. Seeing so many grand 
people must have frightened all its colors away.” 

“Little nightingale,” called the kitchen maid quite loud, “Our Gra- 
cious Emperor wishes you to sing to him.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said the nightingale, warbling away in 
the most delightful fashion. 

“It is just like crystal bells,” said the gentleman-in-waiting. “Look at 
its little throat, how active it is. It is extraordinary that we have never 
heard it before. I am sure it will be a great success at court.” 

“Shall I sing again tc the Emperor?” said the nightingale, who 
thought be was present. 

“My precious little nightingale,” said the gentleman-in-waiting, “I 
have tihe honor to command your attendance at a court festival tonight, 
where you will charm His Gracious Majesty the Emperor with your 
fascinating singing.” 

“It sounds best amoqg the trees,” said the nightingale, but it went 
with them willingly when it heard that the Emperor wished it. 
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^ The palace had been bright^ied up for the occasion. The walls and 
the floors, which were all of china, shone by the light of many thousand 
golden lamps. The most beautiful flowers, all of the tinkling kind, were 
arranged in the corridors. There was hurr3ing to and fro, and a great 
draught, but this was just what made the bells ring. One’s ears were full 
of the tinkling. In the middle of the large reception room where the Em* 
peror sat, a golden rod had been fixed, on which the nightingale was to 
perch. The whole court was assembled, and the little kitchen maid had 
been permitted to stand behind the door, as she now had the actual title 
of Cook. They were all dressed in their best. Everybody’s eyes were 
turned towards the little gra^ bird at which the Emperor was nodding. 

The nightingale sang delightfully, and the tears came into the Em- 
♦jperor’s eyes and rolled down his cheeks. And when the nightingale sang 
more beautifully than ever, its notes melted all hearts. The Emperor was 
so charmed that he said the nightingale should have his gold slipper to 
wear round its neck. But the nightingale declined with thanks — it had 
already been sufficiently rewarded. 

“I have seen tears in the eyes of the Emperor,” he said. “That is my 
richest reward. The tears of an Emperor have a wonderful power. God 
knows i am sufficiently recompensed.” And it again burst into its sweet 
heavenly song. 

“That is the most delightful coquetting I have ever seen!” said the 
ladies. And thev took some water into their mouths to try and make 
the same gur^Aiing, when anyone spoke to them, thinking so to equal 
the nightingale. Even the lackeys and the chambermaids announced 
that they were satisfied, and that is saying a great deal. They are always 
the most difficult people to please. Yes indeed, the nightingale had made 
a sensation. It was to stay at court now, and have its own cage, as w’ell as 
liberty to walk out twice a day and once in the night. It always had 
twelve footmen, with each one holding a ribbon which was tied round 
its leg. There was not much pleasure in an outing of that sort. 

The whole town talked about the marvelous bird. If two people met, 
one said to the other “Night,” and the other answered “Gale.” And then 
they sighed, perfectly understanding each other. Eleven cheesemongers’ 
children were named after it, but not one among them could sing any- 
thing. 

One day a large parcel came for the Emperor. Outside was written the 
word “Nightingale.” 

“Here we have another new book about this celebrated bird,” said 
the Emperor. But it was not a book. It was a little work of art in a box, 
an artifleial nightingale exactly like the living one, except that it was 
studded all over with diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. 

When the artificial bird was wound up, it could sing one of the songs 
the real one sang, and it wagged its tail, which glittered with silver and 
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^Id. A ribbon was tied round its neck on which was written, '‘The Em- 
peror of Japan’s nightingale is very poor compared to the Emperor of 
China’s.” 

Everybody said, "Oh, how beautiful!” And the person who brought 
the artificial bird immediately received the title of Imperial Nightingale- 
Garrier-in-Chief. 

"Now, they must sing together. What a duet that will be!” 

Then they had to sing together, but they did not get on very well, for 
the real nightingale sang in its own way and the artificial one could only 
sing waltzes. 

"There is no fault in that,” said the music master. "It is perfectly in 
time and correct in every way.” 

Then the artificial bird had to sing alone. It was just as great a suc- 
cess as the real one, and it was much prettier to look at, because it glit- 
tered like bracelets and breastpins. 

It sang the same tune three and thirty times over, and yet it was not 
tired. People would willingly have heard it from the beginning again, 
but the Emperor said that the real one must have a turn now. But where 
was it? No one had noticed that it had flown out of the open window, 
back to its own green woods. 

"What is the meaning of this?” said the Emperor. 

All the courtiers railed at it and said it was a most ungrateful bird. 

"We have got the best bird though,” said they, and then the artificial 
bird had to sing again. This was the thirty-fourth time that they had 
heard the same tune, but they did not know it thoroughly even yet be- 
cause it -was so difficult. ' 

The music master praised the bird tremendously and insisted that it 
was better than the re^l nightingale, not only on the outside with all 
its diamgonds, but inside too. 

"You see, my ladies and gentlemen, and the Emperor before all, in 
the real nightingale you never know what you will hear, but in the arti- 
ficial one everything is decided beforehand. So it is, and so it must re- 
main. It can’t be otherwise. You can account for things: you can open 
it and show the human ingenuity in arranging how the waltzes go, and 
how ohe note follows upon another.” 

"Those are exactly my opinions,” they all said, and the music master 
got leave to show the bird to the public next Sunday. They were also 
to hear it sing, said the Emperor. So they heard it, and all became as 
enthusiastic over it as if they had drunk themselves merry on tea, be- 
cause that is a thoroughly Chinese habit. 

Then they all said, "Oh!” and stuck their forefingers in the air and 
nodded their heads. But the poor fisherman who had heard the real 
nightingale said, "It sounds very nice, and it is very nearly like the 
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real one, but there is something wanting. 1 don’t know what.” The real 
nightingale was banished from the kingdom. 

The artificial bird had its place on a silken cushion, close to the Em- 
peror’s bed. All the presents it had received of gold and precious jewels 
were scattered round it. Its title had risen to be Chief Imperial Singer- 
of-the-Bed-Chamber. In rank it stood number one on the left side, for 
the Emperor reckoned that side where the heart was seated was the 
important one. And even an Emperor’s heart is on the left side. 

The music master wrote five and twenty volumes about the artificial 
bird. The treatise was very long, and was written in all the most difficult 
Chinese characters. Everybody said they had read and understood it, 
for otherwise they would have been reckoned stupid, and then their 
bodies would have been trampled upon. 

Things went on in this way for a whole year. The Emperor, the court, 
and all the other Chinese knew every little gurgle in the song of the 
artificial bird by heart. But they liked it all the better for this, and they 
could all join in the song themselves. Even the street boys sang “Zizizi! 
cluck, cluck, cluck!” And the Emperor sang it too. 

But one evening, when the bird was singing its best and the Emperor 
was lying in bed listening to it, something gave way inside the bird with 
a “whizz.” “Whirr!” went all the wheels, and the music stopped. 

The Emperor jumped out of bed and sent for his private physicians, 
but what good could they do? Then they sent for the watchmaker, who 
after a good deal of talk and examination got the works to go again 
somehow. But he said the bird would have to be spared as much as possi- 
ble, because it was so worn out, and that he could not renew the works 
so as to be sure of the tune. This was a great blow! They now dared to 
let the artificial bird sing only once a year, and hardly that. But then 
the music master made a little speech using all the most difficult Chi- 
nese words. He said it was just as good as ever, and his saying it made it 
so. 

Five years passed, and then a great grief came upon the nation. They 
were all very fond of their Emperor, and now he was ill and could not 
live, it was said. A new Emperor was already chosen, and people stood 
about in the street and asked the gentleman-in-waiting how the Em- 
peror was getting on. 

“P,” answered he, shaking his head. 

The Emperor lay pale and cold in his gorgeous bed. The courtiers 
thought he was dead, and they all went off to pay their respects to their 
new Emperor. The lackeys ran off to talk matters over, and the chamber- 
maids gave a great coffee party. Cloth had been laid down in all the 
rooms and corridors so as to deaden the sounds of footsteps, so it was 
very, very quiet. But the Emperor was not dead yet. He lay stiff and 
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pale in the gorgeous bed with velvet hangings and heavy golden tasseb. 
There was an open window high above him, and the moon streamed in 
upon the Emperor and the artificial bird b^ide him. 

The poor Emperor could hardly breathe. He seemed to have a weight 
on his chest. He opened his eyes and then he saw that it was Death sit- 
ting upon his chest, wearing his golden crown. In one hand he held the 
Emperor’s golden sword, and in the other his Imperial banner. From 
among the folds of the velvet hangings peered many curious faces. Some 
were hideous, others gentle and pleasant. They were all the Emperor’s 
good and bad deeds,*which now looked him in the face when Death was 
weighing him down. 

“Do you remember tliat?” whispered one after the other. “Do you re- 
member this?” And they told him so many things that the perspiration 
poured down his face. 

“I never knew that,” said the Emperor. “Music, music I Sound the 
great Chinese drums,” he cried, “that I may not hear what they are say- 
ing.” But they went on and on, and Death sat nodding his head like a 
Chinese at everything that was said. “Music, music* ” shrieked the 
Emperor. “You precious little golden bird, sing, sing* I have loaded you 
with precious stones, and even hung my own golden slipper round your 
neck. Sing, I tell you, sing!” 

But the bird stood silent. There was nobody to wind it up, so of 
course it could not go. Death continued to fix the great empty sockets 
of its eyes upon him, and all was silent, terribly silent. 

Suddenly, close to the window there was a burst of lovely song. It was 
the living nightingale, perched on a branch outside. It had heard of the 
Emperor’s need and had come to bring comfort and hope to him. As it 
sang, the faces round became fainter and fainter, and the blood coursed 
with'fpesh vigor in the Emperor’s veins and through his feeble limbs. 
Even Death himself listened to the song and said, “Go on, little night- 
ingale, go on! ” 

“Yes, if you give me the gorgeous golden sword. Yes, if you give me 
the ImperitJ banner. Yes, if you give me the Emperor’s crown.” 

And Death gave back each of these treasures for a song, and the 
nightingale went on singing. It sang about the quiet churchyard where 
the roses bloom, where the elder flowers scent the air, and where the 
fresh grass is ever moistened anew by the tears of the mourners. This 
song brought to Death a longing for his own garden, and like a cold gray 
mist he passed out of the window. 

“Tharks, thanksl” said the Emperor. “You heavenly little bird, I 
know you. I banished you from my kingdom, and yet you have charmed 
the evil visions away from my bed by your song, and even Death away 
from my heart. How caq, I ever repay you?” 
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^^You have rewarded me,” said the nightingale. ''I brought tears to 
your eyes the very first time I ever sang to you, and 1 shall never forget 
it. Those are the jewels which gladden the heart of a singer. But sleep 
npw, and wake up fresh and strong. I will sing to you.” 

Then it sang again, and the Emperor fell into a sweet refreshing sleep. 
The sun shone in at his window, and he awoke refreshed and well. None 
of his attendants had yet come back to him, for they thought he was 
dead, but the nightingale still sat there singing. 

‘‘You must always stay with me,” said the Emperor. “You shall sing 
only when you like, and I will break the artificial bird into a thousand 
pieces.” 

“Don’t do that,” said the nightingale. “It did all the good it could. 

^ Keep it as you have always done. 1 can’t build my nest and live in this 
palace, but let me come whenever I like. Then I will sit on the branch 
in the evening and sing to you. I will sing to cheer you and to make 
you thoughtful too. I will sing to you of the happy ones and of those that 
suffer. I will sing about the good and the evil, which are kept hidden 
from you. The little singing bird flies far and wide, to the poor fisher- 
man and to the peasant’s home, to numbers who are far from you and 
your court. I love your heart more than your crown, and yet there is an 
odor of sanctity round the crown too! I will come, and I will sing to 
you. But you must promise me one thing.” 

“Everything!” said the Emperor, who stood there in his imperial 
robes which he had just put on, and he held the sword heavy with gold 
upon his heart. 

“Only one tiling I ask you. Tell no one that you have a little bird who 
tells you everything. It will be better so.” 

Then the nightingale flew away. The attendants came in to look after 
their dead Emperor — ^and there he stood, bidding them “Good 
morning! ” 


THE SILVER SHILLING 


T here was once a shilling. He came out quite bright from the mint, 
and sprang up, and sang out, “Hurrah! now I’m off into the wide 
world.” And into the wide world he certainly went. 

The child held him with soft, warm hands; the miser clutched him in 
a cold, avaricious palm; the old man turned him goodness knows how 
many times before parting with him; while careless youth rolled him 
lightly away. The shilling was of silver, and had very little copper about 
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liim: he had been now a whole year in the world — that is to say, in the 
country in which he had been struck. But one day he started on his for- 
eign travels; he was the last native coin in the purse borne by his travel- 
ing master. The gentleman was himself not aware that he still had this 
coin until he came across it by chance. 

^^Why, here’s a shilling from home left to me,” he said. ^'Well, he can 
make the journey with me.” 

And the shilling rattled and jumped for joy as it was thrust back into 
the purse. So here it lay among strange companions, who came and went, 
each making room for a successor; but the shilling from home always re- 
mained in the bag; which was a distinction for it. 

Several weeks had gone by, and the shilling had traveled far out into 
the world without exactly knowing where he was, though he learned 
from the other coins that they were French or Italian. One said they 
were in such and such a town, another that they had reached such and 
such a spot; but the shilling could form no idea of all this. He who has 
his head in a bag sees nothing; and this was the case with the shilling. 
But one day, as he lay there, he noticed that the purse was not shut, and 
so he crept forward to the opening, to take a look around. He ought not 
to have done so; but he was inquisitive, and people often have to pay 
for that. He slipped out into the fob; and when the purse was taken out 
at night the shilling remained behind, and was sent out into the passage 
with the clothes. There he fell upon the floor: no one heard it, no one saw 
it. 

Next morning the clothes were carried back into the room; the gentle- 
man put them on, and continued his journey, while the shilling remained 
behind. The coin was found, and was required to go into service again, 
so he was sent out with three other coins. 

“It is a pleasant thing to look about one in the world,” thought the 
shilling, “and to get to know strange people and foreign customs.” 

And now began the history of the shilling, as told by himself. 

“ ‘Away with him! he’s bad — no use.’ These words went through and 
through me,” said the shilling. “I know I sounded well and had been 
properly coined. The people were certainly mistaken. They could not 
mean me. But, yes, they did mean me: I was the one of whom they said, 
‘He’s bad — he’s no good.’ ‘I must get rid of that fellow in the dark,’ 
said the man who had received me; and I was passed at night, and 
abused in the daytime. ‘Bad — no good!* was the cry: ‘we must make 
haste and get rid of him.’ 

“And I trembled in the fingers of the holder each time I was to be 
secretly passed on as a coin of the country. 

“What a miserable shilling I am! Of what use is my silver to me, my 
value, my coinage, if all these things are looked on as worthless? In the 
eyes of the world one has only the value the world chooses to put upon 
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one. It must be terrible indeed to have a bad conscience, and to creep 
along on evil ways, if I, who am quite innocent, can feel so badly b^ 
cause I am only thought guilty. 

/'Each time I was brought out I shuddered at the thought of the eyes 
that would look at me, for I knew that I should be rejected and flung 
back upon the table, like an impostor and a cheat. Once I came into the 
hands of a poor old woman, to whom I was paid for a hard day’s work, 
and she could not get rid of me at all. No one would accept me, and I 
was a perfect curse to the old lady. 

“ 'I shall certainly be forced to deceive some one with this shilling,’ 
she said; 'for, with the best will in the world, I can’t hoard up a false 
shilling. The rich baker shall have him; he will be able to bear the loss 
j — ^but it’s wrong in me to do it, aftef all.’ 

" 'And I must lie heavy on that woman’s conscience too,’ sighed I. 'Am 
I really so much changed in my old age?’ 

"And the woman went her way to the rich baker ; but he knew too well 
what kind of shillings would pass to take me, and he threw me back at 
the woman, who got no bread for me. And I felt miserably low to think 
that I should be the cause of distress to others — I who had been in my 
young days so proudly conscious of my value and of the correctness of 
my mintage. I became as miserable as a poor shilling can be whom no 
one will accept; but the woman took me home again, and looked at me 
with a friendly, hearty face, and said — 

" 'No, I will not deceive any one with thee. I will bore a hole through 
thee, that every one may see thou art a false thing. And yet — it just oc- 
curs to me — perhaps this is a lucky shilling; and the thought comes so 
strongly upon me that I am sure it must be true! I will make a hole 
through the shilling, and pass a string through the hole, and hang the 
coin round the neck of my neighbor’s little boy for a lucky shilling.’ 

"So she bored a hole through me. It is certainly not agreeable to have 
a hole bored through one; but many things can be borne when the inten- 
tion is good. A thread was passed through the hole, and I became a 
kind of medal, and was hung round the neck of the little child; and the 
child smiled at me. and kissed me, and I slept all night on its warm, in- 
nocent neck. 

"When the morning came, the child’s mother took me up in her fingers 
and looked at me, and she had her own thoughts about me — I could 
feel that very well. She brought out a pair of scissors, and cut the string 
through. 

" ‘A lucky shilling! ’ she said. 'Well, we shall soon see that.’ 

"And she laid me in vinegar, so that I turned quite green. Then she 
plugged up the hole, and carried me, in the evening twilight, to the lot- 
tery collector, to buy a lottery ticket that should bring her luck. 
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* -"How miserably wretched I feltl There was a stinging feeling in me 
as if I should crumble to bits. I knew that I should be called false and 
thrown down — and before a crowd of other shillings and coins, too, who 
lay there with an image and inscription of which they might be proud. 
But I escaped that disgrace, for there were many people in the col- 
lector’s room — ^he had a great deal to do, and I went rattling down into 
the box among the other coins. Whether my ticket won anything or not 
I don’t know; but this I do know, that ^e very next morning 1 was rec- 
ognized as a bad shflling, and was sent out to deceive and deceive again. 
That is a very trying tiling to bear when one knows one has a good char- 
acter, and of that I am conscious. 

“For a year and a day I thus wandered from house to house and from 
hand to hand, always abused, always unwelcome: no one trusted me; 
and I lost confidence in the world and in m 3 rself. It was a heavy time. At 
last, one day a traveler, a strange gentleman, arrived, and I was passed 
to him, and he was polite enough to accept me for current coin; but he 
wanted to pass me on, and again I heard the horrible cry, ‘No use — 
falsel’ 

“ ‘I received it as a good coin,’ said the man, and he looked closely at 
me: suddenly he smiled all over his face; and I had never seen that ex- 
pression before on any face that looked at me. ‘Why, what ever is that?’ 
he said. ‘That’s one of our own country coins, a good honest shilling 
from my home, and they’ve bored a hole through him, and they call him 
false. Now, this is a curious circumstance. I must keep him and take him 
home with me.’ 

“A glow of joy thrilled through me when I heard myself called a good 
honest shilling; and now I was to be taken home, where each and every 
one would know me, and be sure that I was real silver and properly 
coined.! could have throvm out sparks for very gladness; but, after all, 
it’s not in my nature to throw out sparks, for that’s the property of steel, 
not of silver. 

“I was wrapped up in clean white paper, so that I should not be con- 
founded with ^e other coins, and spent; and on festive occasions, when 
fellow-countr}mien met together, I was shown about, and they spoke 
very well of me: they said I was interesting — and it is wonderful how 
interesting one can without saying a single word. 

“And at last I got home again. All my troubles were ended, joy came 
back to me, for 1 was of good silver, and had the right stamp, and I had 
no more disagreeables to endure, though a hole had been bored through 
me, as through a false coin: but that does not matter if one is not really 
false. One must wait for the end, and one will be righted at last — ^that’s 
my belief,” said the dulling. 



THE NAUGHTY BOY 


T hebe was once an old poet — a very good old poet. One evening, as 
be sat at home, there was very ^d weather without. The rain 
streamed down; but the old poet sat comfortably by his stove, where the 
fire was burning and the roasting apples hissing. 

“There won’t be a dry thread left on the poor people who are out in 
this weather!” said he, for he was a good old poet. 

“0« open to me! I’m cold and quite wet,” said a little child outside; 
^and it cried, and knocked at the doof, while the rain streamed down, and 
the wind made all the casements rattle. 

“You poor little creature!” said the poet; and he went to open the 
door. There stood a little boy; he was quite naked, and the water ran in 
streams from his long fair curls. He was shivering with cold, and bad 
he not been let in, he would certainly have perished in the bad weather. 
• “You little creature! ” said the poet, and took him by the hand, “come 
to me, ana I will warm you. You shall have wine and an apple, for you 
are a capital boy." 

And .so he was. His eyes sparkled like two bright stars, and though 
the water ran down from his fair curls, they fell in beautiful ringlets. He 
looked like a little angel-child, but was white with cold, and trembled 
all over. In his hand he carried a famous bow, but it looked quite spoiled 
by the wet; all the colors in the beautiful arrows had been blurred to- 
gether by the rain. 

The old poet sat down by the stove, took the little boy on his knees, 
pressed the water out of the long curls, warmed his hands in his own, 
and made him some sweet wine-whey: then the boy recovered himself, 
and his cheeks grew red, and he jumped to the floor, and danced round 
the old poet. 

“You are a merry boy," said the old poet. “What is your name?” 
“My name is Love,” he replied: “don’t you know me? There lies my 
bow — I shoot with that, you may believe me! See, now the weather is 
clearing up outside, and the moon shines.” 

“But your bow is quite spoiled,” said the good old poet. 

“That would be a pity,” replied the little boy; and he took the bow 
and looked at it. “O, it is quite dry, and has suffered no damage; the 
string is quite stiff — I will try it!” Then he bent it, and laid an arrow 
across, aimed, and shot the good old poet straight through the heart. “Do 
you see now that my bow was not spoiled?” said he, and laughed out 
loud and ran away. What a naughty boy, to shoot at the old poet in that 

72s 
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way, who had admitted him into the warm room, and been so kind to 
him, and given him the best wine and the best apple! 

The good poet lay upon the floor and wept; he was really shot straight 
into the heart. “Fie I ” he cried, “what a naughty boy this Love is! I shall 
tell that to all good children, so that they may take care and never play 
with him, for he will do them a hurt!” 

All good children, girls and boys, to whom he told this, took good heed 
of this naughty Love; but still he tricked them, for he is very cunning. 
When the students come out from the lectures, he runs at their side 
with a book under his arm, and has a black coat on. They cannot recog- 
nize him at all. And then they take his arm, and fancy he is a student 
too; but he thrusts the arrow into their breasts. Yes, he is always follow- 
ing people! He sits in the great chandelier in the theatre, and bums 
brightly so that the people think he is a lamp; but afterwards they see 
their error. He runs about in the palace garden and on the promenades. 
Yes, he once shot your father and your mother straight through the 
heart 1 Only ask them, and you will hear what they say. O, he is a bad 
boy, this Love; you must never have anything to do with him. He is 
after every one. Only think, once he shot an arrow at old grandmamma; 
but that was a long time ago. The wound has indeed healed long since, 
but she will never forget it. Fie on that wicked Love! But now you 
know him, and what a naughty boy he is. 


THE TOAD 


T he well was deep, and so the rope was long, and the wheel went 
heavily round, before one could hoist the bucket over the side of 
the well. The sun could not see its face in the water, however brightly it 
shone; but as far as it could shine there were green weeds growing be- 
tween the stones. 

A family of the toad race dwelt here. They were emigrants; indeed, 
they had all come plump down in the person of the old toad mother, who 
was still alive. The green frogs who swam in the water, had been at home 
here ever so much longer, out they acknowledged their cousins, and called 
them the “well guests.” The latter, however, had no thoughts of ever 
flitting; they made themselves very comfortable here on the dry land, 
as they called the wet stones. 

Dame Frog had once traveled, riding in the bucket as it went up; but 
the light was too much for her, and gave her spasm in the eyes; luckily 
she got out of the bucket. She fell with a frightful splash in the water. 
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and lay up for three days with the backache. She had not much to tell 
about the upper world, but one thing she did know, and so did all the 
others now — that the well was not the whole world. Dame Toad might 
have told them a thing or two more, but she never answered any ques- 
tions, and so they left off asking any. 

“Nasty, ugly, squat, and fat she is!” said the young green frogs; “and 
her brats are getting just like her.” 

“Maybe so!” said Dame Toad, “but one of them has a jewel in its 
head, or else I have it myself.” 

The green frogs listened and stared, and as they did not like to hear 
that, they made faces and went to the bottom. But the young toads 
stretched their hindlegs out of sheer pride. Each of them thought it had 
t.,the jewel, and so they all kept their heads quite still; but at last they 
began to ask what sort of a thing they had to be proud of, and what a 
jewel was exactly. 

“It is something so splendid and so precious,” said Dame Toad, “that 
I cannot describe it; it is something that one wears to please one’s self, 
and that others fret to death after. But don’t ask questions; I shan’t an- 
swer them.” 

“Well, 1 have not got the jewel,” said the smallest toad, which was as 
ugly as ugly could be. “How should I have anything so splendid? and 
if it vexed others, why, it could not please me. No; all I want is to get 
up to the well side, and have one peep out; that would be glorious!” 

“Better stay where you are,” said the old one. “Here you are at home, 
and you know what it’s like. Keep clear of the bucket, or it may squash 
you. And even if you get safe into it, you may fall out again, and it is 
not every one that can fall so luckily as 1 did, and keep legs and eggs all 
safe and sound.” 

“Quack! ” said the little one; and that means the same as when we men 
say “Alack! ” 

It did so long to get up to the well side, and look out; it felt quite a 
yearning after the green things up yonder. And so, next morning, as the 
bucket was going up, when it happened to stop for an instant before 
the stone where the toad sat, the little creature quivered through and 
through, and edged into the bucket. It sank to the bottom of the water, 
which was presenly drawn up and poured out. 

“Phuh, botheration!” said the man, when he saw it; “it is the ugliest 
I have ever seen.” He kicked with his wooden shoe at the toad, which 
was near being crippled, but managed to escape into the middle of some 
tall stinging nettles. It saw stalks side by side around it, and it looked 
upward too. The sun shone on the leaves; they were quite transparent. 
For the toad it was the same as it is for us men when we come all at 
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Dtite into a great forest, where the sun is shining between leaves imd 
branches. 

^^It is much prettier here than down in the well! One might well stop 
here for one’s whole lifetime,” said the little toad. It lay there one hour, 
it lay there two. “Now I wonder what there is outside; as I have gone 
so far, I may as well go further.” And it crawled as fast as it could crawl, 
till it came out into the full sunshine, and got powdered with dust, as it 
marched across a high road. 

“This is something Jike being on dry land,” said the toad. “I am get- 
ting almost too much of a good thing; it tickles right into me.” 

Now it came to a ditch; the forget-me-not grew here, and the meadow- 
sweet; beyond it was a hedge of white-thorn and elder bushes, and the 
convolvulus crept and hung about it. Here were fine colors to be seen I 
And yonder flew a butterfly. The toad thought that it was a flower 
which had broken loose, in order to look about it in the world; it really 
seemed so very natural. 

“If one could only get along like that! ”.said the toad. “Quack — alack, 

0 how glorious! ” 

For eight dRys and nights it lingered by the ditch, and felt no want 
of food. The ninth day it thought, “Further — forward!” But was there 
anything more beautiful to be found then? perhaps a little toad, or some 
green frogs; there had been a sound in the wind last night, as if there 
were “cousins” in the neighborhood. 

“It is a fine thing to live! to come up out of the well; to lie in stinging 
nettles; to creep along a dusty road; and to rest in a wet ditch! But for- 
ward still! let us find out frogs or a little toad; one cannot do without 
them, after all; nature, by itself, is not enough for one!” And so it set 
out again on its wanderings. 

It came to a field and a large pond, with rushes round it; it took a 
look inside. 

“It is too wet for you here, isn’t it?” said the frogs, “but you are 
quite welcome. Are you a he or a she? — ^not that it matters, you are wel- 
come all the same.” 

And so it was invited to a concert in the evening — a family concert, 
great excitement and thin voices! we all know that sort of thing. There 
were no refreshments, except drink; but that was free to all — the whole 
potid, if they pleased. 

“Now I shall travel further,” said the little toad. It was always crav- 
ing after something better. 

It saw the stars twinkle, so large and so clear; it saw the new moon 
shine; it saw the sun rise higher and higher. 

“I think I am still in the well, in a larger well: I must get higher up! 

1 feel a restlessness, aMonging!” And when the moon had grown full 
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and round, the poor creature thought, “Can that be the bucket which 
is being let down, and which I must pop into if I wish to get higher up? 
Or is the sun the great bucket? How great it is and bow beaming! It 
could hold all of us together. I must watch for my opportunity. What a 
brightness in my head! I do not believe that the jewel can shine better. 
The jewel! I have it not, and shall not cry after it. No; higher still in 
glitter and gladness! I feel an assurance, and yet a fear; it is a hard 
step to take, but it must be taken. Forward! right on along the high 
road!” 

And it stepped out as well as such a crawling creature can, till it came 
to the great thoroughfare, where .the men lived. Here there were flower 
gardens and cabbage gardens. It turned aside to rest in a cabbage gar- 
^ den. 

“What a number of different beings there are, which I know nothing 
about! and how great and blessed is the world! But one must keep look- 
ing about one, instead of sitting always in the same corner.” And so it 
sidled into the cabbage garden. ‘‘How green it is here! how pretty it is 
here! ” 

“That I know well enough,” said the caterpillar, on the leaf. “My 
leaf is the largest here; it covers half the world — but as for the world, I 
can do without it.” 

“Cluck! cluck!” said somebody, and fowls came tripping into the 
cabbage garden. The foremost hen was farsighted; she spied out the 
worm on the curly leaf, and pecked at it, so that it fell to the ground, 
where it lay twisting and turning. The hen looked first with one eye 
and then with the other, for she could not make out what was to be the 
end of all this v/riggling. 

“It does not do this of its own accord,” thought the hen, and lifted 
her head for a finishing stroke. The toad grew so frightened, that it 
crawled right up against the hen. 

“So it has friends to fight for it,” said she; “just look at the crawler!” 
and the hen turned tail. “I shanH trouble myself about the little green 
mouthful; it only gives one a tickling in the throat.” The other fowls 
were of the same opinion, and away they went. 

“I have wriggled away from her,” said the caterpillar; “it is good to 
have presence of mind, but the hardest task remains, to get up on my 
cabbage leaf. Where is it?” 

And the little toad came forward and expressed its sympathies. It was 
glad of its own ugliness, that had frightened away the hen. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the caterpillar. “I got rid of her 
myself, I tell you. You are very unpleasant to look at! Mayn’t I be ah 
lowed to get back into my own? Now I smell cabbage. Now I am near 
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tily leaf. There is nothing so beautiful as what is one’s own. I must go 
higher up still.” 

*‘Yes, higher up I” said the little toad, ‘‘higher up! it feels just as I 
feel; but it is not in good humor today; that comes of the fright. We all 
wish to get higher up.” And it looked up as high as it could. 

The stork sat in his nest on the farmer’s roof; he clattered, and the 
stork mother clattered. 

“How high they live,” thought the toad. “Pity that one can’t get up 
there!” 

There were two young students lodging in the farmhouse; one of 
them was a poet, the other a naturalist. The one sang and wrote in glad- 
ness of all that God had created, even as its image was reflected in his 
heart; he sang it out short and clear, and rich in resounding verses. The 
other took hold of the thing itself; aye, and split it up, if necessary. He 
treated our Lord’s creation like some vast piece of arithmetic; sub- 
tracted, multiplied, wished to know it outside and inside, and to talk of 
it with reason; nothing but reason; and he talked of it in gladness too, 
and cleverly. They were good, glad-hearted men, both of them. 

“Yonder sits a fine specimen of a toad,” said the naturalist; “I must 
have it in spirits.” 

“You have two already,” said the poet. “Let it sit in peace, and enjoy 
itself.” 

“But it is so beautifully ugly!” said the other. 

“Yes, if we could find the jewel in its head,” said the poet, “then I 
myself might lend a hand in splitting it up.” 

“The jewel!” said the other. “Much you know about natural history!” 

“But is there not something very fine, at least, in the popular belief 
that .the toad, the ugliest of creatures, often hides in its head the most 
precioits of all jewels? Is it not much the same with men? Was there not 
such a jewel hidden in ^sop, and Socrates too?” 

The toad heard nothing more; and even so far it did not understand 
half of it. The two friends went on, and it escaped being put into spirits. 

“They were talking about the jewel, too,” said the toad “I am just as 
well without it; otherwise I should have got into trouble.” 

There was a clattering upon the farmer’s roof. Father Stork was de- 
livering a lecture to his family, while they all looked down askant at 
the two young men in the cabbage garden. 

“Man is the most conceited of creatures,” said the stork. “Hark, how 
they are going on — clatter, clatter — ^and yet they cannot rattle off a reg- 
ular tattoo. They puff themselves up with notions of their eloquence — 
their language. A rare language indeed; it shifts from one jabber to an- 
other, at every day’s journey. Our language we can talk the whole world 
over, whether in Denmark or in Egypt. As for flying, they can’t manage 
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it at all. They push along by means of a contrivance which they call 
a ‘railway/ but there they often get their necks broken. It gives me the 
shivers in my bill when I think of it. The world can exist without men. 
What good are they to us? All that we want are frogs and earthworms.” 

“That was a grand speech now,” thought the little toad. “What a 
great man he is, and how high he sits; higher than I have ever seen any 
one before; and how well he can swim,” it exclaimed, as the stork took 
flight through the air with outstretched wings. 

And Mother Stork talked in the nest. She told of the land of Egypt, 
of the water of the Nile, and of the first-rate mud that was to be found in 
foreign parts; it sounded quite fresh and charming in the ears of the 
little toad. 

“I must go to Egypt,” it said. “O, if the stork would only give me a 
lift; or one of the young ones might take me. I would do the youngster 
some service in my turn, on his wedding day. I am sure I shall get to 
Sgypt) for I am so lucky; and all the longing and the yearning which 
I feel; surely, this is better than having a jewel in one’s head.” 

And it had it — the true jewel ; the eternal longing and yearning to go 
upward, ever upward. This was the jewel, and it shone within it, shone 
with gladness and beamed with desire. 

At that very moment came the stork. He had seen the toad in the 
grass, and he swooped down and took hold of the little creature, not over 
tenderly. The bill pinched; the wind whistled; it was not quite comfort- 
able. But still it was going upward, and away to Egypt, it knew; and 
that was why its eyes glittered, till it seemed as if a spark flew out of 
them. 

“Quack — ack! ” 

The body was dead, the toad was killed. But the spark out of its eyes, 
what became of that? 

The sunbeam took it; the sunbeam bore away the jewel from the 
head of the toad. Whither? 

You must not ask the naturalist; rather ask the poet. He will tell it 
you as a fairy tale; and the caterpillar will take a share in it, and the 
stork family will take a share in it. Think, the caterpillar will be 
changed, and become a beautiful butterfly! The stork family will fly over 
mountains and seas far away to Africa, and yet find the shortest way 
home again to the Danish land, to the same spot, to the same roof! Yes, 
it is all nearly too much like a fairy tale — and yet it is true. You may 
fairly ask the naturalist about the truth of it; he will admit that, and, 
indeed, you know it yourself, for you have seen it. 

But the jewel in the toad’s head? Look for it in the sun; look at it if 
you can. 

The splendor is too strong. We have not yet eyes that can look into 
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dl the Juries which God hath revealed; but some day we shall have 
them, and that will be the most beautiful fairy tale of all, for we our* 
sdves shall take a share in it. 


THE DARNING NEEDLE 


T hese was once a* darning needle, who thought herself so fine, she 
imagined she was an embroidering needle. 

“Take care, and mind you hold me tight! ” she said to the fingers that 
took her out. “Don’t let me fall! If I fall on the ground I shall certainly 
never be found again, for I am so fine!” 

“That’s as it may be,” said the fingers; and they grasped her round 
the body. 

“See, I’m coming with a train!” said the darning needle, and she drew 
a long thread after her, but there was no knot in the thread. 

The fingers pointed the needle just at the cook’s slipper, in which the 
upper leather had burst, and was to be sewn together, 

“That’s vulgar work,” said the darning needle. “I shall never get 
through. I’m breaking! I’m breaking!” And she really broke. “Did I 
not say so?” said the darning needle; “I’m too fine!” 

“Now it’s quite useless,” said the fingers; but they were obliged to 
hold her fast, all the same; for the cook dropp)ed some sealing wax upon 
tbe needle, and pinned her handkerchief together with it in front. 

“So, now I’m a breastpin! ” said the darning needle. “I knew very well 
^t { should come to lumor: when one is something, one comes to some- 
thing!”' 

And she laughed quietly to herself — and one can never see when a 
darning needle laughs. There she sat, as proud as if she was in a state 
coach, and looked all about her. 

“May I be permitted to ask if you are of gold?” she inquired of the 
pin, her neighbor. “You have a very pretty appearance, and a peculiar 
head, but it is only littie. You must take pains to grow, for it’s not every 
one that has sealing wax dropped upon him.” 

And the darning needle drew herself up so proudly that she fell out 
of the handkerchief right into the sink, which the cook was rinsing out. 

“Now we’re going on a joumqr,” said the darning needle. “If I only 
don’t get lost!” 

But she really was lost 

“I’m too fine for this world,” she observed, as she lay in the guttm:. 
“But I know who I am, and there’s always something in that!” 
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So the darning needle kept her proud behavior, and did not lose her 
good humor. And things of many Idnds swam over her, chips and straws 
and pieces of old newspapers. 

. “Only look how they sail! ” said the darning needle. “They don’t know 
what is under them! I’m here, I remain firmly here. See, there goes a 
chip thinking of nothing in the world but of himself — of a chip! There’s 
a straw going by now. How he turns! how he twirls about! Don’t think 
only of yourself, you might easily run up against a stone. There swims 
a bit of newspaper. What’s written upon it has long been forgotten, and 
yet it gives itself airs. I sit quietly and patiently here. 1 know who I am, 
and I shall remain what I am.” • 

One day something lay close beside her that glittered splendidly; then 
the darning needle believed that it was a diamond; but it was a bit o) 
broken bottle; and because it shone, the darning needle spoke to it, 
introducing herself as a breastpin. 

“I suppose you are a diamond?” she observed. 

“Why, yes, something of that kind.” 

And then each believed the other to be a very valuable thing; and 
they began speaking about the world, and how very conceited it was. 

“I have been ia a lady’s box,” said the darning needle, “and this lady 
was a cook. She had five fingers on each hand, and I never saw anything 
so conceited as those five fingers. And yet they were only there that 
they might take me out of the box and put me back into it.” 

“Were they of good birth?” asked the bit of bottle. 

“No, indeed,” replied the darning needle, “but very haughty. There 
were five brothers, all of the finger family. They kept very proudly to- 
gether, though they were of different lengths: the outermost, the thumb- 
ling, was short and fat; he walked out in front of the ranks, and only 
had one joint in his back, and could only make a single bow; but he 
said that if he were hacked off a man, that man was useless for service 
in war. Daintymouth, the second finger, thrust himself into sweet and 
sour, pointed to sun and moon, and gave the impression when they 
wrote. Longman, the third, looked at all the others over his shoulder. 
Goldborder, the fourth, went about with a golden belt round his waist; 
and little Playman did nothing at all, and was proud of it. There was 
nothing but bragging among them, and therefore I went away.” 

“And now we sit here and glitter!” said the bit of bottle. 

At that moment more water came into the gutter, so that it over- 
flowed, and the bit of bottle was carried away. 

“So he is disposed of,” observed the darning needle. “I remain here. 
I am too fine. But that’s my pride, and my pride is honorable.” And 
proudly she sat there, and had many great thoughts. “I could almost 
believe I had been born of a sunbeam, I’m so fine! It really appears as 
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if- the sunbeams were always seeking for me under the water. Ahl I’m 
so fine that my mother cannot find me. If I had my old eye, which 
broke off, I think I should cry; but, no, I should not do that: it’s not 
gented to cry.” 

One day a couple of street boys lay grubbing in the gutter, where 
they sometimes found old nails, farthings, and similar treasures. It was 
dirty work, but they took great delight in it. 

“O!” cried one, who had pricked himself with the darning needle, 
“there’s a fellow for y9ul ” 

“I’m not a fellow; I’m a young lady!” said the darning needle. 

But nobody listened to her. The sealing wax had come off, and she 
had turned black; but black makes one look slender, and she thought 
herself finer even than before. 

“Here comes an eggshell sailing along!” said the boys; and they 
stuck the darning needle fast in the eggshell. 

“White walls, and black myself! that looks well,” remarked the 
darning needle. “Now one can see me. I only hope I shall not be sea- 
sick!” But she was not seasick at all. “It is good against seasickness, if 
one has a steel stomach, and does not forget that one is a little more 
than an ordinary person! Now my seasickness is over. The finer one is, 
the more one can bear.” 

“Crack!” went the eggshell, for a wagon went over her. 

“Good heavens, how it crushes one!” said the darning needle. “I’m 
getting seasick now — ^I’m quite sick.” 

But ^e was not really sick, though the wagon went over her; she lay 
there at full length, and there she may lie. 


THE RED SHOES 


MrlHESE WAS once a little girl. She was a tiny delicate little thing, 
X but she always had to go about barefoot in summer, because she 
was very poor. In winter she had only a pair of heavy wooden shoes, 
and her ankles were terribly chafed. 

An old mother shoemaker lived in the middle of the village, and she 
made a pair of little shoes out of some strips of red cloth. They were 
very clumsy, but they were made with the best intention, for the little 
girl was to have them. Her name was Karen. 

These shoes were given to her, and she wore them for the first time on 
the day her mother was buried. They were certainly not mourning- 
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shoes, but she had do others, and so she walked barelegged in them be- 
hind the poor pine coffin. 

Just then a big old carriage drove by, and a big old lady was seated 
in it. She looked at the little girl and felt very, very sorry for her, and 
said to the parson, “Give the little girl to me and I will look after her 
and be kind to her.” Karen thought it was all because of the red shoes, 
but the old lady said they were hideous, and they were burnt. Karen 
was well and neatly dressed, and had to learn reading and sewing. Peo^ 
pie said she was pretty, but her mirror said, “You are more than pretty. 
You are lovely 1” 

At this time the Queen was taking a journey through the country, 
and she had her little daughter the Princess with her. The people, and 
among them Karen, crowded round the palace where they were staying, 
to see them. The little Princess stood at a window to show herself. She 
wore neither a train nor a golden crown, but she was dressed all in 
white with a beautiful pair of red morocco shoes. They were indeed a 
contrast to those the poor old mother shoemaker had made for Karen. 
Nothing in the world could be compared to these red shoes. 

The t»’me came when Karen was old enough to be confirmed. She had 
new clothes and she was also to have a pair of new shoes. The rich shoe- 
maker in the town was to take the measure of her little foot. His shop 
was full of glass cases of the most charming shoes and shiny leather 
boots. They looked beautiful but the old lady could not see very well» 
so it gave her no pleasure to look at them. Among all the other shoes 
there was one pair of red shoes like those worn by the Princess. Oh, how 
pretty they were! The shoemaker told them that they had been made 
for an earPs daughter, but they had not fitted. “I suppose they are 
patent leather,” said the old lady. “They are so shiny.” 

“Yes, they do shine,” said Karen, who tried them on. They fitted 
and were bought, but the old lady had not the least idea that they were 
red, or she would never have allowed Karen to wear them for her con- 
firmation. This she did however. 

Everybody looked at her feet, and when she walked up the church 
to the chancel she thought that even the old pictures, those portraits of 
dead and gone priests and their wives, with stiff collars and long black 
clothes, fixed their eyes upon her shoes. She thought of nothing else 
when the minister laid his hand upon her head and spoke to her of holy 
baptism, the covenant of God, and said that henceforth she was to be a 
responsible Christian person. The solemn notes of the organ resounded, 
the children sang with their sweet voices, and the old precentor sang, 
but Karen thought only about her red shoes. 

By the afternoon the old lady had been told on all sides that the shoes 
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were red; and she said it was very naughty and most improper. For the 
future, whenever Karen went to the church she was to wear bladk: 
shoes, even if they were old. Next Sunday there was holy communion, 
and Karen was to receive it for the first time. She looked at the black 
shoes and then at the red ones. Then she looked again at the red — 
and at last put them on. 

It was beautiful sunny weather. Karen and the old lady went by the 
path through the cornfield, and it was rather dusty. By the church door 
stood an old soldier wjth a crutch. He had a curious long beard; it was 
more red than white — in fact it was almost red. He bent down to the 
ground and asked the old lady if he might dust her shoes. Karen put 
out her little foot too. “See what beautiful dancing shoes!” said the 
soldier. “Mind you stick fast when you dance.” And as he spoke he 
struck the soles with his hand. The old lady gave the soldier a copper 
and went into the church with Karen. All the people in the church 
looked at Kareu’s red shoes, and all the portraits looked too. When 
ELaren. knelt at the altar rails and the chalice was put to her lips, she 
thought only of the red shoes. She seemed to see them floating before 
her eyes. She forgot to join in the hymn of praise, and she forgot to 
say the Lord’s Prayer. 

Now everybody left the church, and the old lady got into her car- 
riage. Karen lifted her foot to get in after her, but just then the old 
soldier, who was still standing there, said, “See what pretty dancing 
shoes!” Karen couldn’t help it: she took a few dancing steps, and when 
she began her feet continued to dance. It was just as if the shoes had a 
power over them. She danced right round the church. She couldn’t stop. 
The coachman had to run after her, take hold of her, and lift her into 
the carriage; but her«feet continued to dance, so that she kicked the 
poor lady horribly. At last they got the shoes off and her feet had a little 
rest. 

When they got home the shoes were put away in a cupboard, but 
Karen could not help going to look at them. 

The old lady became very ill. They said she could not live. She had 
to be carefully nursed and tended, and no one was nearer than Karen 
to do this. But there was to be a grand ball in the town and Karen was 
invited. She looked at the old lady, who after all could not live. Then 
she looked at the red shoes — ^she thought there was no harm in doing so. 
She put on the red shoes — that much she thought she might do — and 
then she went to the ball and began to dance. The shoes would not let 
her do what she liked: when she wanted to go to the right, they danced 
to the left. When she wanted to dance up the room, the shoes danced 
down the room, and then down the stairs, through the streets and out 
of the town gate. Away she danced, and away she had to dance, right 
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away into the dark forest. Something shone up above the trees and she 
thought it was the moon, for it was a face, but it was the old soldier 
with the red beard. He nodded and said, ‘'See what pretty dancing 
slioesl^’ 

This frightened her terribly and she wanted to throw off the red 
shoes, but they stuck fast. She tore off her stockings, but the shoes had 
grown fast to her feet. So off she danced, and off she had to dance, over 
fields and meadows, in rain and sunshine, by day and by night, but at 
night it was fearful. 

She danced into the open churchyard, but the dead did not join her 
dance; they had something much, better to do. She wanted to sit down 
on a. pauper's grave where the bitter wormwood grew, but there was 
^no rest nor repose for her. When she danced towards the open church 
door, she saw an angel standing there in long white robes and wings 
which reached from his shoulders to the ground. His face was grave 
and stern, and in his hand he held a broad and shining sword. 

“Dance you shall!” said he. “You shall dance in your red shoes till 
you are pale and cold. Till your skin shrivels up and you are a skeleton! 
You shall dance from door to door, and .wherever you find proud vain 
children, you niust knock at the door so that they may see you and feai 
you. Yea, you shall dance — ” 

“Mercy!” shrieked Karen, but she did not hear the angePs answer, 
for the shoes bore her through the gate into the fields, and over road- 
ways and paths. Ever and ever she was forced to dance. 

One morning she danced past a door she knew well. She heard the 
sound of a hymn from within, and a coffin covered with flowers was be- 
ing carried out. Then she knew that the old lady was dead, and it 
seemed to her that she was forsaken by all the world and cursed by the 
holy angels of God. 

On and ever on she danced. Dance she must, even through the dark 
nights. The shoes bore her away over briars and stubble till her feet were 
torn and bleeding. She danced away over the heath till she came to a 
little lonely house. She knew the executioner lived here', and she tapped 
with her fingers on the window pane and said, “Come out! Come out! I 
can’t come in for I am dancing! ” 

The executioner said, “Don’t you know who 1 am? I chop the bad 
people’s heads off, and I see that my ax is quivering.” 

“Don’t chop my head off,” said Karen, “for then I can never repent 
of my sins. But pray, pray chop off my feet with the red shoes! ” 

Then she confessed all her sins and the executioner chopped off her 
feet with the red shoes, but the shoes danced right away with the little 
feet into the depths of the forest. 

Then he made her a pair of wooden feet and crutches, and he taught 
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ber a psalm, the one penitents always sing. And she kissed the hand which 
had wielded the ax and went away over the heath. 

have suffered enough for those red shoesi” said she. “I will go to 
church now, so that they may see me.” And she went as fast as she 
could to the church door. When she got there, the red shoes danced 
right up in front of her, and she was frightened and went home again. 

She was very sad all the week and shed many bitter tears, but when 
Sunday canie she said, “Now then, I have suffered long enough. I should 
think I am quite as good as many who sit holding their heads so high in 
church.” 

She went along quite boldly, but she did not get further than the gate 
before she saw the red shoes dancing in front of her. She was more fright- 
ened than ever and turned back, this time with real repentance in her 
heart. Then she went to the parson’s house and begged to be taken into 
service. She would be very industrious and work as hard as she could. 
She didn’t care what wages they gave her, if only she might have a roof 
over her head and live among kind people. The parson’s wife was sorry 
for her, and took her into her service. She proved to be very industrious 
and thoughtful. She sat very «till and listened most attentively in the 
evening when the parson read the Bible. All the little ones were very fond 
of her, but when they chattered about finery and dress and about being 
as beautiful as a queen, she would shake her head. 

Next Sunday they all went to church and they asked her if she would 
go with them, but she looked sadly, with tears in her eyes, at her 
crutches. And they went.without her to hear the word of Gk)d, while she 
sat in her little room alone. It was only big enough for a bed and a chair. 
She sat there with her prayer book in her hand, and as she read it with a 
humble mind she heard the notes of the organ, borne from the church 
by the wind. She raised her tear-stained face and said, “Oh, God help 
me!” 

Then the sun shone brightly round her, and the angel in the white 
robes whom she had seen that night at the church door stood before her. 
He no longer held the sharp sword in his hand, but a beautiful green 
branch covered with roses. He touched the ceiling with it and it rose to a 
great height, and wherever he touched it a golden star appeared. Then 
he touched the walls and they spread themselves out, and she saw and 
heard the organ. She saw the pictures of the old parsons and their wives. 
The congregation were all sitting in their seats singing aloud — for the 
church itself had come home to the poor girl in her narrow little cham- 
ber, or else she had been taken to it. She found herself on the bench with 
the other people from the parsonage. And when the h3mm had come to 
an end, they looked up and nodded to her and said, “It was a good thing 
you came after all, little^Karen! ” 
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**Ii was through God’s mercy I” she said. The organ sounded and the 
children’s voices echoed so sweetly through the choir. The warm sun- 
shine streamed brightly in through the window, right up to the bench 
where Karen sat. Her heart was so overfilled with the sunshine, with 
peace, and with joy, that it broke. Her soul flew with the sunshine to 
heaven, and no one there asked about the red shoes. 


THE FALSE COLLAR 


WAS once a fine gentleman, whose whole movables were a 
X bootjack and a hair comb: but he had the finest false collars in 
the world; and it is about one of these collars that we are now to hear 
a story. 

It was so old, that it began to think of marriage; and it happened, 
that it came to be washed in company with a garter. 

^*Nay!” said the collar, never did see anything so slender and so 
fine, so soil and so neat. May I not ask your name?” 

^^That I shall not tell you!” said the garter. 

“Where do you live?” asked the collar. 

But the garter was so bashful, so modest, and thought it was a 
strange question to answer. 

“You are certainly a girdle,” said the collar; “that is to say, an in- 
side girdle. I see well that you are both for use and ornament, my dear 
young lady.” 

“I will thank you not to speak to me,” said the garter. “I think I 
have not given the least occasion for it.” 

“Yes! when one is as handsome as you,” said the collar, “that is oc- 
casion enough.” 

“Don’t come so near me, I beg of you!” said the garter. “You look 
so much like those menfolks.” 

“I am also a fine gentleman,” said the collar. “I have a bootjack and 
•a hair comb.” 

But that was not true, or it was his master who had them: but be 
boasted. 

“Don’t come so near me,” said the garter: “I am not accustomed to 
it.” 

“Prude!” exclaimed the collar; and then it was taken out of the 
washtub. It was starched, hung over the back of a chair in the sunshine, 
and was then laid on the ironing-blanket; then came the warm box 
iron. “Dear lady!” said the collar. “Dear widow lady! I feel quite hot. 
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i am quite changed. I begin to unfold myself. You wQl bum a hole in 
me. Ot I offer you my band.” 

“RagI” said the box iron; and went proudly over the collar: for ^ 
fancied she was a steam engine, that should go on the railroad and draw 
the wagons. “Ragl ” said the box iron. 

The collar was a little jagged at the edge, and so came the long sds* 
sots to cut off the jagged part. 

“01” said the collar, “}rou are certainly the first opera dancer. How 
well you can stretch your legs outi It is the most graceful performance 
I have ever seen. No one can imitate you.” 

“I know it,” said the scissors. 

“You deserve to be a baroness,” said the collar. “All that I have, is 
a fine gentleman, a bootjack, and a hair comb. If I only had the bar- 
onyl” 

“Do you seek my hand?” said the scissors; for she was angry; and, 
without more ado, she cut him; and then he was condemned 

“I shall now be obliged to ask the hair comb. — ^It is surprising how 
well you preserve your teeth. Miss,” said the collar. “Have you never 
thou^t of being betrothed?” 

“Yes, of course] you may be sure of that,” said the hair comb. “I am 
betrothed — to the bootjack!” 

“Betrothed!” exclaimed the collar. Now there was no other to court, 
and so he despised it. 

A long time passed away, then the collar came into the rag chest at 
the paper mill; there was a large company of rags, the fine by them- 
selves, and the coarse by themsdves, just as it should be. They all had 
much to say, but the collar the most, for he was a real boaster. 

“IMve had such an immense number of sweethearts!” said the col- 
lar, “I could not be in peace! It is true, I was also a fine starched-up 
gentleman! I had both a bootjack and a hair comb, which I never used! 
You should have seen me then: you should have seen me when I lay 
downl I shall never forget my first love, she was a girdle, so fine, so soft, 
and so charming; she threw herself into a tub of water for my sake. 
There was also a widow, who became glowing hot, but I left her stand- 
ing till she got black again; there was also the first opera dancer, she 
gave me that cut which I now go with, she was so ferocious! My own 
hair comb was in love with me; she lost all her teeth from the heart- 
ache; yes I have lived to see much of that sort of thing but I am ex- 
tremely sorry for the garter — ^I mean the girdle — that went into the 
watertub. I have much on my conscience; I want to become white pa- 
per!” 

And it became so, all the rags were turned into white paper; but the 
collar came to be just diis very piece of white paper we here see, and 
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on which the story is printed; and that was because it boasted so ter- 
ribly afterwards of what had never happened to it. It would be well for 
us to beware, that we may not act in a similar manner, for we can 
never know if we may not, in the course of time, also come into the rag 
chest, and be made into white paper, and then have our whole life’s 
history printed on it, even the most secret, and be obliged to run abouf 
and tell it ourselves, just like this collar. 


THE TINDER BOX 


A SOLDIER came marching along the highroad. One, two! One, two! 

. He had his knapsack on his back and his sword at his side, foi 
he had been to the wars and now he was on his way home. He met an 
old witch on the road. She was so ugly that her lower lip hung right 
down onto her chin. 

She said, “Good evening, soldier! What a nice sword you’ve got, and 
such a big knapsack. You are a real soldier! You shall have as much 
money as ever you like.” 

“Thank you kindly, you old witch,” said the soldier. 

“Do you see that big tree?” said the witch, pointing to a tree close 
by. “It is hollow inside. Climb up to the top and you will see a hole 
into which you can let yourself down, right down under the tree. I will 
tie a rope round your waist so that I can haul you up again when you 
call.” 

“What am I to do down under the tree?” asked the soldier. 

“Fetch money,” said the witch. “You must know that when you get 
down to the bottom of the tree you will find yourself in a wide passage. 
It’s quite light there, for there are over a hundred blazing lamps. You 
will see three doors which you can open, for the keys are there. If you 
go into the first room you will see a big box in the middle of the floor. 
A dog is sitting on the top of it and he has eyes as big as saucers, but 
•you needn’t mind that. I will give you my blue-checked apron, which 
3^u can spread out on the floor. Go quickly forward, take up the dog, 
and put him on my apron. Then open the box and take out as much 
money as you like. It is all copper, but if you like silver better, go into 
the next room. There you will find a dog with eyes as big as millstones. 
But never mind that. Put him on my apron and take the money. If you 
prefer gold you can have it too, and as much as you can carry, if you 
go into the third room. But the dog sitting on that box has eyes each 
as big as the Round Tower. He is a dog, indeed, as you may imagine. 
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But don’t let it trouble you. You only have to put him <m my spma. 
Then he won’t hurt ym, and you can take as much gold out of the box 
asyoulikel” 

"That’s not so bad,” said the soldier. "But what am 1 to give you, 
old witch? You’ll want something. I’ll be bound.” 

"No,” said the witch. "Not a single penny do I want. I only want 
you to bring me an old tinder box that my grandmother forgot the last 
time she was down there.” 

"Wdl, tie the rope round my waist,” said the soldier. 

"Here it is,” said the witch. "And here is my blue-checked apron.” 

Then the soldier climbed up the tree, let himself dide down the hd- 
low trunk, and found himself, as the witch had said, in the wide pas- 
sage where the many hundred lamps were burning. 

Now he opened the first door. Ug^l There sat the dog with eyes as 
big as saucers staring at him. 

"You are a nice fellowt” said the soldier, as he put him onto the 
witch’s apron and took out as many pennies as he could cram into his 
pockets. Then he shut the box, put the dog on the top of it again, and 
went into the next room. Hallol There sat the dog with eyes as big as 
millstones. 

"You shouldn’t stare at me so hard. You might get a pain in your 
eyes!” Then he put the dog on the apron, but when he saw all the sQ- 
ver in the box he threw away all the coppers and stuffed his pockets 
and his kiuqisack with silver. Then he went into the third room. Oh, 
how horrible! That dog redly had two eyes as big as the Roimd Tower, 
and they rolled around and around like wheels. 

"Good evening,” said the soldier, saluting, for he had never, seen 
such a. dog in his life. But after looking at him for a bit he thought, 
"That w& do.” And then he lifted him down onto the apron and opened 
the chest. Heavens! What a lot of gold! He could buy the whole of 
Copenhagen with it, and all the sugar, pigs from the cake-woman, all 
the tin soldiers, whips, and rocking horses in the world. That was 
mon^ indeed! Now the soldier threw away all the silver he had filled 
his pockets and his knapsack with and put gold in its place. Yes, he 
crammed all his pockets, his knapsack, his cap, and his boots so full- 
that he could hardly walk. Now, he really had got a lot of money. He 
put the dog back onto the box, shut the door, and shouted up through 
the tree, “Haul me up, you old witch!” 

"Have you got the tinder box?” 

"Oh, to be sure!” said the soldier. “1 had quite forgotten it.” And 
be wrot back to fetch it. The witch hauled him up, and there he was 
standing on the highroad again with his pockets, boots, knapsack, and 
cap full of gold. 



